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Cottontails  are  usually  the  first  game  for  a young  hunter  . . 
and  the  last  for  an  oldtimer.  It’s  not  that  the  opportunitit,, 
are  restricted  to  this  little  animal.  It’s  just  that  for  many  c 
us  this  is  the  animal  that  never  loses  its  appeal.  We  may  g 
on  to  bigger,  more  wary  game,  or  what  might  be  thought  c 
as  more  prestigious  quarry,  but  rarely  do  we  ever  complete! 
get  over  ihis  brown  speedster  of  the  brushpiles.  He  forms  a 
unforgettable  part  of  our  hunting  memories  and  there’s  no  clout 
he'll  rate  a similar  place  in  the  memories  of  our  grea 
grandchildren. 
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PGC  Notes  on  1972 

4NOTHER  NEW  YEAR  HAS  arrived,  and  as  always  this  makes  us  look 
back  over  the  one  we’ve  just  lived  through,  taking  a minute  to  recall  what 
ook  place,  what  got  accomplished.  Hopefully,  1972  was  a good  year  for  you, 
ind  we  wish  you  the  best  for  1973. 

E.  J.  Rrooks,  Lansdale,  was  renamed  president  of  the  Game  Commission, 
ind  C.  Clair  Winter,  Everett,  and  Elmer  M.  Rinehart,  Stroudsburg,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Commission  ...  a study  of  Pennsylvania’s  elk 
lerd  was  intensified  . . . 23,846  deer  and  40  black  bears  were  killed  by  ve- 
licles  in  1971  ...  a second  Deputy  Executive  Director’s  position  was  created 
ind  Harvey  Roberts  was  named  to  fill  it  ...  in  the  1971-72  season,  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  reported  harvesting  55,602  antlered  and  48,625  antlerless  deer 
or  a total  of  104,227,  including  2769  taken  by  archers  and  418  by  hand- 
gunners.  . . . Bradford  was  the  leading  county,  with  a total  harvest  of  5068 
leer  . . . 488  bears  were  taken  in  the  state  . . . 

Pennsylvania’s  share  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Wildlife  Restoration  and 
lesearch  Funds  was  $1,390,431  . . . 19,000  game  birds  were  released  in  the 
pring  . . . the  15th  Conservation  Officer  class  began  training  . . . the  resident 
mnting  license  fee  was  increased  to  $6.70  . . . pole  traps  were  made  illegal 
n the  state  . . . duck  stamp  sales  for  1970-71  reached  a record  Pennsylvania 
ligh  of  81,074  . . . possession  of  a loaded  gun  in  a vehicle  was  made  illegal 
. . trappers  took  3382  beavers  . . . the  National  Amateur  Retriever  Trial 
Championships  were  held  at  the  Pymatuning  . . . over  $220,000  was  distributed 
)y  the  PGC  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  State  Game  Lands  . . . 

The  Triple  Trophy  Award  program  was  discontinued  . . . National  Hunt- 
ng  & Fishing  Day  was  celebrated  on  September  23  . . . hen  pheasants  were 
nade  legal  game  in  northern  part  of  the  state  . . . 302,250  antlerless  deer 
icenses  were  made  available  . . . archery  license  sales  topped  155,000  . . . 
he  National  Open  Pheasant  Championship  Field  Trial  was  run  at  Blue 
darsh  . . . study  programs  of  the  dove,  grouse  and  woodcock  were  continued 
. . 29,134  goose  hunters  applied  for  the  thousand  openings  at  the  Pyma- 
uning  ...  a possession  limit  supplanted  the  season  limit  on  most  small  game 
pecies  . . . over  56,000  students  took  Hunter  Safety  training  . . . 113,700 
Peasants,  10,000  quail  and  4750  turkeys  were  liberated  in  the  fall  ...  a 
>ne-day  bear  season  was  set  for  1972  . . . 

Pennsylvania  hunting  license  sales  again  led  the  nation,  totaling  1,137,269 
or  the  1971-72  season  (this  figure  includes  63,687  nonresident  licenses);  this 
vas  the  fourth  time  that  resident  sales  topped  the  million  mark  . . . Alle- 
gheny had  the  highest  resident  license  sale,  Mercer  the  highest  nonresident 
. . fur  sales  totaled  $846,484  ...  all  hunters  were  urged  to  wear  fluorescent 
'range  clothing  and  successful  big  game  hunters  were  urged  to  return  game 
ill  cards.— Bob  Bell 
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Big  Snow  - Small  Adventures 


Bv  A1  Shimmel 


rfYHREE  DAYS  the  storm  that  swept 
A the  high  plateau  bordering  the 
swamp  had  dropped  its  snow.  It 
ceased  just  before  midnight.  Bv 
morning,  frost  crystals  etched  the 
1 cabin  window  panes.  Six  inches  of 
■ new  snow  crowned  the  stumps  and 
||  clung  to  the  branches  of  the  hard- 
, woods  that  stood  stark  against  the 

idawn.  Below  the  cabin,  hemlocks  and 
balsams  bowed  beneath  their  bur- 
dens. Across  the  swamp,  each  sand 
spring  was  marked  by  a column  of 
vapor  rising  from  water  that  was 
warmer  than  the  air. 

The  hickory  logs  ignited  from  last 
'night’s  coals  with  splinters  of  fat  pine 
Jland  curls  of  birch  bark  cast  a pleas- 
pant  warmth.  Coffee  is  ready.  Break- 
Mjfast  is  a mere  formality.  I must  be 
I away  to  explore  the  new  whiteness. 

^ I change  my  slippers  for  a pair  of 
jjshoe  pacs  and  clear  the  snow  from 
before  the  cabin  door.  I take  the 
snowshoes  from  their  pegs  and  bump 
them  together  to  clear  the  snow  that 
clings  to  the  harness.  I go  inside, 
stand  a moment  with  my  back  to  the 
®5re  then  take  my  jacket  from  its 
place  beside  the  door.  My  olfactory 
^nerves  are  stimulated  by  the  faint 
Z odors  of  balsam  and  wood  smoke  that 
paling  to  its  fibers. 

5,  I go  outside,  slip  my  shoe  pacs  into 
:he  toe  harness  and  tighten  the  heel 
strap  that  holds  the  webs.  When  I 
im  sure  the  adjustment  is  snug,  I 
uck  the  ends  of  the  straps  under  the 
nstep,  out  of  the  way. 

The  essentials  of  snowshoe  travel 
ire  simple.  The  feet  are  spread  about 
lalf  the  width  of  the  webs,  toes  are 
aointed  straight  ahead  and  the  stride 
s long  enough  for  the  advancing 
hoe  to  clear  the  curve  of  the  other. 
\ slight  shifting  of  the  weight  at 
ach  step  produces  a rolling  gait. 
Dnce  the  ryhthm  is  established  this 
node  of  travel  becomes  exhilarating. 


It  is  possible  to  run  while  wearing 
webs  with  only  slightly  more  effort 
than  with  ordinary  footwear. 

I follow  the  side  of  the  rise  where 
the  evergreens  of  the  swamp  meet 
the  hardwoods  of  the  lidge.  There 
are  two  feet  of  snow  under  my  webs. 
Without  them  I would  be  flounder- 
ing. 

Ahead,  a small  cove  of  evergreens 
extends  into  the  hardwoods.  Snow  is 
falling  from  some  of  the  branches.  I 
look  up  to  see  a busy  red  squirrel. 
He  is  clearing  a path  from  his  nest  in 
a hollow  oak  to  his  midden  of  cones 
cached  around  the  base  of  a decaying 
stump  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 
When  he  encounters  a twig  that  has 
been  bent  to  obstruct  his  walkway, 
he  cuts  it  and  allows  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  This  explains  the  litter  of 
hemlock  and  balsam  twigs  that  spots 
the  snow  under  certain  trees.  At 
times  he  runs  back  and  forth  in  sheer 
exuberance.  His  energy  sends  him 
off  at  an  angle,  clearing  new  paths  as 
he  goes.  The  falling  snow  marks  his 
progress  from  branch  to  branch. 
When  he  discovers  my  motionless 
figure  he  hurls  a volley  of  expletives 
in  my  direction.  His  tail  jerks  at 
each  utterance.  After  a minute  he 
either  tires  of  the  activity  or  decides 
I am  harmless  and  goes  about  his 
business. 

Back  to  Evergreens 

He  goes  back  to  the  evergreens, 
circles  down  to  his  pile  of  cones  then 
disappears  under  the  snow.  Soon  he 
reappears  with  a cone.  He  sits  up- 
right, turns  the  cone  and,  beginning 
at  the  stem  end,  cuts  scale  after  scale 
to  expose  the  seed.  The  snow  under 
his  perch  is  littered  with  scales  before 
he  finishes  his  meal  and  disappears 
into  the  evergreen  tangle.  I examine 
the  cones.  There  is  little  left  but  the 
stem  and  a tuft  of  unproductive 
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scales  at  the  end  . . . 

I move  along,  aware  of  the  whisp- 
erings of  the  snow  under  my  webs. 
Everywhere  are  delicate  tracings  that 
mark  the  passing  of  white-footed  deer 
mice.  Each  trail  begins  and  ends  at 
a small  tunnel,  usually  beside  a 
stump  or  projecting  snag.  At  one 
place  the  tracks  end  abruptly.  There 
is  a drop  of  blood  and  wing  sweeps 
just  beyond.  From  the  width  of  the 
marks  I suspect  that  a screech  owl 
has  made  the  kill. 

Beyond  the  cove  the  ground  rises 
in  a gentle  slope.  Maple,  oak  and 
cherry  form  an  interlacing  web  of 
crown  branches.  There  is  a minimum 
of  undergrowth.  Some  distance  ahead 
I notice  a dark  ball  on  one  of  the 
branches.  I investigate  and  discover 
it  is  a porcupine.  He  is  clinging  to 
an  exposed  branch  about  six  feet 
from  the  trunk.  His  nose  is  pressed 
against  the  branch  between  his  fore- 
paws, his  tail  extends  parallel  to  his 
perch.  Why  he  has  chosen  this  ex- 
posed location  rather  than  the  protec- 

THE  SNOW  EXPLODES.  A grouse  that  has 
been  snow  roosting  bursts  from  its  igloo, 
startled  by  my  approach.  A moment  later 
another  sails  away. 


tion  of  the  nearby  evergreens  is  a 
mystery.  The  fact  that  he  has  re- 
mained here  during  the  storm  is 
shown  by  the  snow  that  still  clings 
to  the  branch.  The  exposed  resting 
place  is  a tribute  to  the  insulating 
properties  of  the  underfur  and  the 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  the 
armor  of  quills. 

A yellow  pine  stands  nearby.  The 
porky  has  peeled  the  bark  from  the 
crown  and  two  of  the  upper  bran- 
ches, exposing  the  fresh  wood.  It 
has  not  fed  since  the  storm.  I scrape 
away  the  new  accumulation  from  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  uncover  flakes 
of  outer  bark  that  have  been  dis- 
carded. 

At  the  head  of  the  swamp  is  a 
clearing  that  was  once  the  site  of  a 
lumber  camp.  The  buildings  are 
gone.  The  clearing  has  never  re- 
forested. An  ancient  timber  road 
leads  to  the  spring.  Water  meanders 
toward  the  swamp,  passing  through 
the  fallen  logs  of  what  was  once  a 
corduroy  bridge.  A woodcock  titters 
up  and  darts  away  into  the  swamp. 
At  this  time  of  year  it  should  be  far 
away  to  the  south.  From  the  signs, 
this  individualistic  bird  has  elected  to 
spend  the  winter  along  this  tiny 
stream  where  the  open  water  has 
kept  the  frost  at  bay.  A closer  ex- 
amination of  the  open  edges  of  the 
stream  shows  chalkings  that  indicate 
long  residence. 

I gather  some  sprigs  of  watercress, 
place  them  in  a plastic  forager’s  bag 
and  tuck  them  in  an  inside  pocket, 
safe  from  frost.  I follow  the  edge  of 
the  stream  as  far  as  the  timber.  Here 
is  my  woodcock,  crouched  beside  the 
stream,  depending  on  its  coloration 
to  escape  notice. 

I turn  away  from  the  water  and 
follow  the  edge  of  the  clearing  to- 
ward a tongue  of  aspens.  The  snow 
explodes.  A grouse  that  has  been 
snow  roosting  bursts  from  its  igloo, 
startled  by  my  approach.  I stoop  to 
examine  the  woody  droppings.  As  I 
suspect,  the  bird  has  been  feeding  on 
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ispen  buds.  I find  further  confirma- 
tion as  I move  among  the  trees.  Bud 
scales  spot  the  snow.  I look  up  in 
time  to  see  another  grouse  sail  on  set 
wings  toward  the  swamp.  There  are 
times  when  they  leave  a tree  perch 
with  a flight  that  is  almost  as  silent 
is  an  owl’s. 

The  ground  under  the  trees  is  a 
maze  of  tracks.  I flush  a trio  from 
i windfall.  They  roar  away  with  the 
sound  so  familiar  to  the  gunner. 
Each  bird  has  run  a few  steps  before 
taking  to  the  air.  In  one  case  I count 
seven  pairs  of  wing  sweeps  beyond 
the  last  track.  Experienced  grouse 
hunters  claim  that  the  hen  bird  flies 
dose  to  the  ground  more  often  than 
the  cock.  I have  tried  in  vain  to  verify 
this  belief. 

A grouse  can  walk  over  very  fight 
snow.  Each  autumn,  comb-like  pro- 
jections grow  from  the  sides  of  each 
toe.  This  has  the  effect  of  giving  the 
bird  a pair  of  snowshoes.  These  pro- 
jections distribute  the  bird’s  weight 
aver  three  times  the  area  of  the  naked 
foot.  In  the  spring  when  they  are  no 
longer  needed  these  projections  are 
shed. 

Like  Lowered  Flaps 

When  the  grouse  alights  it  invari- 
bly  spread  its  tail  to  increase  the  air 
resistance,  thus  cutting  down  its 
speed,  much  as  an  aircraft  lowers  its 
Baps.  The  print  of  the  paired  feet 
and  spread  tail,  printed  on  the  snow, 
furnish  undeniable  evidence. 

Fox  tracks  cross  the  clearing  to  the 
aspens.  The  fox,  too,  is  looking  for 
grouse.  He  moves  up  the  wind, 
quartering  the  ground  like  a well 
trained  pointer.  The  tiny  pads  of  his 
feet  are  almost  hidden  by  the  hair. 
This  marks  him  as  a red. 

Now  the  tracks  cease  to  zigzag. 
They  move  in  a straight  fine,  close 
together.  Occasionally  his  belly 
brushes  the  snow  as  he  stalks  the  un- 
seen bird.  The  grouse  explodes  from 
his  snow  roost  a fraction  ahead  of  the 
fox’s  leap.  Deep  etched  tracks  show 


A SET  OF  TRACKS  leads  from  the  swamp 
thickets  to  the  top  of  a beaver  house. 
At  first  I mistake  them  for  fox  tracks  but 
then  see  they  are  a bobcat’s. 

that  the  fox  stood  for  some  time  be- 
fore trotting  away. 

He  turns  up  a barely  discernible 
timber  road  that  leads  up  the  ridge. 
He  trots  along  as  if  he  had  a certain 
destination  in  mind. 

A pine  snag  guards  a shoulder  of 
the  ridge.  Here  a pileated  woodpeck- 
er chiseled  out  a deep  cavity.  The  sun 
touches  the  opening.  I notice  that 
the  entrance  is  partially  blocked.  My 
eyes  register  the  head  and  upper 
body  of  a gray  phase  screech  owl.  Its 
eyes  are  slitted,  body  compressed  and 
the  ear  tufts  held  upright.  I am 
struck  by  its  near  perfect  imitation  of 
a piece  of  broken  wood.  . . . 

I move  along,  following  the  fox. 
The  timber  is  void  of  underbrush. 
Here  and  there  a rock  ledge  extends 
above  the  snow.  My  fox  investigates 
the  base  of  each  ledge.  The  timber 
opens  on  a high  swale  where  the 
grass  tufts  form  domed  mounds.  A 
ledge  overlooks  the  opening.  The  fox 
circles  the  base  and  then  climbs  to 
the  top  and  sits  watching  the  open- 
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ing.  The  snow  is  well  packed  and  at 
several  places  the  print  of  his  tail  is 
clearly  marked.  A bit  of  a branch  ex- 
tends above  the  snow.  The  area  is 
yellowed  with  urine  that  male  fox  use 
to  mark  their  range. 

Near  the  swale  the  tracks  are  joined 
by  another  fox.  The  reason  for  the 
wait  is  clear.  They  hunt  together 
among  the  grass  tufts.  In  at  least  two 
places  they  catch  mice.  In  another 
place  the  catch  is  a shrew  which  is 
left  uneaten.  They  investigate  the 
swale  thoroughly,  then  separate.  The 
male  turns  toward  the  hill  where 
young  pines  form  a thicket.  I find 
that  he  has  bedded  at  the  edge  of 
the  thicket  where  the  sun  has  warmed 
the  slope.  The  tracks  show  that  he 
left  his  bed  at  a lope.  I move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the 
pines  and  watch  the  open  timber  in 
the  direction  the  fox  has  taken.  I am 
rewarded  by  a glimpse  of  orange 
slipping  among  the  trees.  Just  at  the 
top  of  the  slope  he  turns  and  surveys 
the  valley.  I see  him  clearly  etched 
against  the  snow  before  he  disappears 
over  the  crest. 

Snow  From  Pines 

As  I stand  there  I realize  the 
temperature  has  moderated.  Heaps 
of  snow  are  slipping  from  the  pine 
branches  in  small  avalanches.  The 
bent  branches  spring  upward,  trigger- 
ing other  snowslides. 

There  is  the  beginning  of  a gnaw- 
ing emptiness  in  the  region  of  my 
middle.  I swing  down  the  hill  toward 
the  trail  that  skirts  the  swamp  and 
leads  back  to  the  cabin.  Here  the 
snow  is  packed  from  the  underground 
seepage.  Circular  openings  where  the 
earth  is  bare  attract  my  attention.  In 
the  center  of  each  the  early  spirals  of 
skunk  cabbage  show.  The  energy  of 
this  early  metabolism  has  generated 
enough  heat  to  melt  a circular  open- 
ing through  the  packed  snow. 

A quarter  mile  from  the  cabin  the 


beavers  have  built  a dam.  It  is  snowed  ;! 
in,  with  a moderate  covering  over  the 
ice.  Across  the  pond  a spring  sends  a , 
small  stream  of  water  into  the  im- 
poundment. It  shows  dark  against 
the  snow.  Within  a yard  of  the  shore 
it  is  lost  under  the  ice.  The  beaver’s 
lodge  stands  like  a white  cone  above  ! 
the  level  of  the  pond.  At  the  very  i 
top  the  snow  has  melted  from  the  i 
animal  heat  that  filters  up  through 
the  crisscrossed  sticks.  The  sides  have 
been  plastered  over  with  mud  which  ; 
is  frozen  hard  under  the  snow.  Only 
at  the  very  top  the  mud  has  been 
omitted.  This  forms  a ventilating 
shaft.  The  ends  of  the  sticks  that  lat- 
tice this  opening  are  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  frozen  mud  and  form  a barrier  ; 
that  protects  the  inmates  from  preda- 
tors. The  winter  food  supply  is  i 
reached  from  underwater  openings 
that  are  doubly  protected  by  a foot 
or  more  of  ice. 

A set  of  tracks  leads  from  the 
swamp  thickets  straight  to  the  top 
of  the  beaver  house.  At  first  I mistake 
them  for  fox  tracks  but  a closer  ob- 
servation shows  a lack  of  nail  prints. 
One  place  the  animal  sat  in  the  snow, 
confirming  my  suspicion  that  it  is  a 
bobcat.  The  print  of  the  stub  tail  is 
plainly  visible.  The  scent  of  the  living 
prey,  so  close  yet  so  unattainable, 
must  have  been  extremely  frustrating. 
The  tracks  led  off  in  another  direction 
as  it  continued  its  hunt. 

I turn  away.  The  snow  whispers 
under  my  webs.  At  the  cabin  door 
I stoop  and  unbuckle  the  harness.  I 
look  back  toward  the  swamp  and  feel 
the  silence.  It  is  completely  satisfying, 
something  akin  to  peace. 

Inside,  the  coffee  that  stands  in  the 
stained  pot  on  the  hearth  is  still 
warm.  I pour  a cup,  add  a log  to  the 
red  coals  and  pull  up  an  easy  chair. 
Slippers  replace  my  shoe  pacs.  I 
stretch  my  legs  gratefully  toward  the 
fire.  There  is  a weariness  that  ap- 
proximates content. 
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THEY  GAVE  ME  THE  CHOICE  SPOT — at  the  top  of  a hill  covered  with  thickets,  briars 
and  dense  ground  cover,  on  the  far  side  of  a swampy  marsh. 


Home  Is  the  Hunter,  Home  From  the  Hill  . . . 

FINALLY! 

By  Irene  Lombardo 


THE  FINE  ART  of  hunting  ani- 
mals for  meat  and  for  sport  has 
always  been  the  sacred  preserve  of 
the  male— at  least  in  my  husband’s 
family.  It  was  handed  down  by  my 
father-in-law  to  his  three  sons,  and 
they  took  to  it  like  ducks  to  water, 
noisily  at  first,  expertly  later.  All 
three  sons  are  fairly  good  shots  and 
always  brought  home  a share  of  the 
available  game. 

Five  years  ago  this  quiet  efficient 
trio  was  invaded  by  that  Jonah  of 
the  sea,  that  walking  albatross,  a 
woman. 

In  all  fairness  I must  say  that  al- 
though they  didn’t  welcome  me  with 
open  arms,  they  did  treat  me  the  way 
no  woman  wants  to  be  treated;  that 
is,  they  treated  me  like  a “man.” 

My  husband  had  presented  me  with 
a lovely  20-gauge  Ithaca  pump  shot- 


gun for  my  birthday  and  a hunting 
license  to  go  with  it.  This  gift  stem- 
med from  my  desire  to  try  hunting. 
We  had  always  fished  together  and 
I enjoyed  the  outdoors  and,  most 
amazing  of  all,  my  father-in-law, 
whose  age  now  prevented  him  from 
hunting,  had  suggested  I join  his 
sons.  ( In  retrospect,  it  seems  possible 
he  suggested  this  only  jokingly! ) 

After  instruction  in  safe  gun  han- 
dling, some  practice  shots,  clay 
pigeon  shooting,  and  dry  runs 
through  open  fields,  the  first  day  of 
pheasant  hunting  arrived. 

My  husband  and  I joined  his  two 
brothers  for  a day’s  hunting  near 
Reading.  You  can  imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  instead  of  nice  level  fields 
we  stopped  at  the  base  of  a hill  that 
to  me  looked  as  tall  as  Mt.  Everest. 
There  was  a lovely  stream  at  the  foot 
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and  dense  ground  cover,  swampy 
marsh  and  briar  thickets.  In  short,  it 
looked  perfect  for  pheasant,  grouse, 
rabbit,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
around. 

My  husband  and  his  brothers 
glanced  around  and  informed  me  they 
would  give  me  the  choice  of  spot  as 
I was  the  newest  member  of  the 
team.  My  delight  lessened  somewhat 
when  I found  out  that  the  choice 
spot  was  about  75  feet  straight  up. 
The  hill  must  have  had  some  slant 
to  it,  though,  because  the  trees  were 
growing  out  from  it  at  such  weird 
angles. 

Not  wishing  to  appear  uncooper- 
ative, I agreed  to  try.  I inched  my 
way  up  and  then  tried  to  walk  par- 


IT  WAS  TERRIBLY  exhilarating  to  stand 
around  in  the  kitchen,  sipping  coffee  and 
listening  to  the  men  tell  outlandish 
stories  of  past  hunts. 

allel  to  the  stream.  I discovered  the 
best  way  was  to  place  the  unloaded 
20  gauge  (naturally  I wouldn’t  climb 
with  a loaded  gun)  in  front  of  me, 
crawl,  place  the  gun  and  crawl  again. 
While  I was  engaged  in  negotiating 
this  obstacle  course  I could  hear  the 
sounds  and  shouts  of  successful  shoot- 
ing all  around  me.  From  time  to 
time  the  men  would  shout  encourag- 
ing words  in  my  direction  and  tell  me 


I was  doing  just  fine.  Through 
clenched  lips  I found  myself  agreeing 
with  them. 

At  the  luncheon  break  I was  further 
informed  I was  really  “one  of  the 
boys”  and  would  be  given  the  great 
honor  of  “driving”  for  them.  It  only 
took  five  cornfields  for  me  to  gradu- 
ally deduce  that  the  person  driving 
doesn’t  have  the  advantage  of  the 
person  who  is  posted. 

Hairdo  Full  of  Burrs 

At  the  end  of  the  day  my  hairdo  ' 
was  full  of  burrs,  my  legs  ached  and  i 
my  feet  were  screaming.  My  feelings 
toward  my  husband  and  brothers-in-  j 
law  were  left  unspoken.  But  I could 
truthfully  say  I was  a hunter.  Not  a I 
successful  hunter,  never  having  fired 
a shot,  but  nonetheless  a hunter. 

As  the  weeks  rolled  inexorably  by, 
those  magic  words  “deer  season”  be- 
gan to  be  heard  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, and  my  trepidation  increased. 
To  my  surprise,  it  was  a calmly  ac- 
cepted fact  that  I would  also  accom- 
pany them  deer  hunting.  I was  fully 
outfitted  with  the  proper  attire,  and 
my  brother-in-law  Nic  provided  a gun 
of  his,  a very  pretty  35-cal.  Reming- 
ton pump  gun. 

My  husband  had  saved  some  vaca- 
tion leave  for  this  special  time,  as  he 
does  every  year,  and  the  several  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  season  had 
been  devoted  to  zeroing  the  guns  in, 
tramping  the  woods  and  searching  out 
likely  spots.  At  night  I listened  as 
they  swapped  exciting  stories  of  game 
taken  and  game  lost  in  years  past. 
Although  my  father-in-law  would  not 
be  accompanying  us,  he  offered  me 
valuable  information  and,  most  wel- 
come of  all,  he  gave  me  genuine  en- 
couragement. 

His  counsel  regarding  patience, 
skill  and  more  patience  is  just  as  valid 
now  as  it  was  then.  I like  to  think 
he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  I didn’t 
give  up  just  because  I never  hit  any-  ! 
thing  ( in  time,  this  too  would  change, 

I hoped). 

Opening  day  came  clear  and  ex- 
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tremely  cold.  All  hunters  evidently 
get  up  early.  In  fact,  my  husband 
rarely  sleeps  the  night  before  open- 
ing day,  and  I was  no  exception, 
either.  It  was  terribly  exhilerating  to 
stand  around  in  the  kitchen,  sipping 
coffee,  and  hear  the  men  tell  out- 
landish stories  of  monstrous  deer  and 
incredible  shots.  I felt  several  feet 
smaller  than  my  5 feet  2 inches  for 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  I could 
contribute  to  the  conversation.  To 
say  that  I stood  completely  in  awe  of 
them  is  an  understatement. 

There  was  a line  of  cars,  all  filled 
with  hunters,  heading  out  of  the 
town,  and  I felt  like  a part  of  some 
vast  armada.  But  underneath  the 
exhileration  was  a small  feeling  of 
uneasiness.  Secretly  I wondered  how 
I would  react  if  the  opportunity  for 
a shot  did  come. 

By  6:30  we  were  all  placed  at  our 
agreed  spots.  I was  chagrined  at  be- 
ing positioned  nearest  the  road.  They 
had  placed  me  in  the  woods  about 
500  feet,  at  the  base  of  a decent-sized 
mountain.  My  brother-in-law  Frank 
had  solemnly  assured  me  that  my  tree 
was  the  best  spot  in  the  county,  and 
that  it  was  only  out  of  consideration 
for  me  that  he  was  relinquishing  his 
favorite  stand.  But  the  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  disturbed  me  a little.  Everyone 
else  was  posted  much  deeper  in  than 
I,  and  I had  a suspicious  feeling  they 
had  more  advantageous  positions. 

By  7 a.m.  the  sky  was  lightening  up 
and  you  can  well  imagine  my  delight 
when,  peering  around  my  tree,  I saw 
a herd  of  six  deer  crossing  the  road 
and  heading  straight  for  me!  I got 
my  gun  up  to  my  shoulder  . . . and 
then  lowered  it  in  disgust.  All  of 
the  heads  were  bald,  not  a piece  of 
rack  showed  anywhere.  They  passed 
by  within  50  feet  of  me  and  never 
glanced  my  way.  I was  in  a state  of 
shock.  The  fact  that  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  deer  so  soon  didn’t 
really  register.  I was  astounded  that 
they  didn’t  see  me.  Then  smugness 
set  in,  and  I assured  myself  that  the 
way  things  were  going  I would  have 


a buck  by  9 o’clock  that  morning. 

At  8:30  I was  still  standing  patient- 
ly by  my  tree.  Then  as  I scanned  the 
mountain  side,  my  heart  stood  still. 
There  was  definitely  something  mov- 
ing up  there.  I didn’t  have  any  bi- 
noculars but  I stared  and  stared.  The 
motion  continued.  Then  I could  see 
the  body  and  legs.  It  was  definitely 
a deer,  but  it  wasn’t  moving  as  the 
herd  of  does  had  moved.  This  deer 
was  criss-crossing  his  path,  edging 
sideways  and  heading  down  in  an 
“S”  fashion.  As  he  became  more  dis- 
tinct my  body  started  to  freeze.  I 
couldn’t  believe  it,  but  he  actually 
had  horns,  not  big  ones,  but  definitely 
those  beautiful  pieces  of  calcium  that 
solidify  into  antlers.  I was  mesmer- 
ized by  the  sight  of  him,  and  to  show 
my  utter  naivete  where  hunting  was 
concerned,  I remember  asking  myself, 
“Where’s  the  nearest  phone  booth  so 
you  can  call  Mother  and  tell  her  you 
got  a deer  the  first  day?” 

Blush  to  Remember 

The  idea  the  deer  might  see  me 
never  occurred  to  me.  I blush  now 
when  I remember  how  I just  stepped 
out  into  the  open,  aimed  head-on  at 
the  deer— for  his  neck,  the  smallest 
possible  part,  I might  just  as  well 
have  aimed  at  his  ankles— and  fired, 
and  fired,  and  fired.  And  then  fired 
twice  more.  The  notion  that  I might 
miss  had  never  entered  my  mind 
either.  I simply  couldn’t  comprehend 
that  this  deer  wouldn’t  just  stand  still 
and  let  me  shoot  him,  or  worse  yet, 
that  he  might  see  me,  smell  me,  or 
just  plain  out  be  smarter  than  I.  I 
was  completely  shattered. 

Gradually  it  dawned  on  me  that  I 
had  a lot  to  learn.  My  ego  was  gone 
and,  in  its  place,  was  born  the  neo- 
phyte, who,  in  time,  might  learn  the 
ways  of  the  wild. 

In  the  years  that  followed  I did 
learn,  the  hard  way.  I read  hunter’s 
guides,  and  I listened  and  watched 
the  people  who  did  know  how  to 
hunt.  Hunting  is  more  than  a gun 
in  one’s  hand.  I learned  to  read  deer 
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SIGHTING  ON  THE  deer’s  shoulder  and 
getting  a good  steady  grip,  I fired.  He 
didn't  move  at  first,  and  then  he  jumped 
and  ran,  I fired  again  . . . 

signs,  to  look  for  runways  and  nest- 
ing places. 

The  pheasant,  the  rabbit  and  the 
squirrel  fell  before  my  gun,  but  the 
buck  continued  to  elude  me.  I learned 
to  go  deep  into  the  woods,  like  the 
men.  And  my  travels  into  the  interior 
could  be  read  by  what  I left  behind. 
The  first  to  be  dropped  by  the  trail 
would  be  my  canvas  folding  stool, 
then  my  heavy  scarf;  next  to  fall 
would  be  my  Thermos,  then  my  sup- 
ply of  apples,  and  lastly,  my  binocu- 
lars. At  this  juncture  I would  prob- 
ably be  in  about  a mile.  One  thing 
I will  say,  I stayed  in  the  woods,  but 
only  because  it  was  so  difficult  to  get 
back  out.  Fortunately,  I am  blessed 
with  a fairly  good  sense  of  direction 
(and  a compass  and  a topographic 
map  of  the  area),  and,  so  far,  I 
haven’t  been  lost.  But  the  walk  out 
is  slow,  especially  since  I have  to 
recover  all  my  discarded  belongings. 

A word  could  be  said  about  my 
clothing.  At  present  it  consists  of  two 
sets  of  thermal  underwear,  slacks, 
Woolrich  pants,  three  sweaters,  face 
mask,  hood,  red  fur  hat  and  Woolrich 
jacket,  plus  assorted  socks  and  gloves. 
Being,  as  I said,  only  5 foot  2,  I look 


like  a cross  between  Humpty-Dumpty 
and  Frosty  the  Snowman.  I remem- 
ber meeting  a stranger  in  the  woods 
and  he  asked  me,  “But  how  do  you 
hunt?”  I answered,  “Slowly.” 

If  my  story  has  been  told  in  a light- 
hearted vein,  it  is  not  because  I ap- 
proach guns  and  hunting  in  a care- 
less, easy  manner.  The  reverse  is 
true.  I am  acutely  aware  of  the  mis- 
haps that  can  occur  and  take  every 
precaution  to  be  safe.  But  hunting, 
like  many  things,  has  many  sides  to 
it.  Any  game  protector  or  sportsman 
is  aware  of  the  humorous  things  that 
can  and  do  happen,  especially  in  big 
game  hunting.  And  laughter  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  lives. 

My  quest  continued.  This  past 
deer  season  was  my  fifth  in  the 
woods,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  open- 
ing day  was  plain  awful.  The  snow 
was  everywhere,  especially  over  me. 
The  first  three  days  went  by  without 
a kill.  My  brothers-in-law  went  home 
in  disgust.  The  fourth  day  was  mis- 
erable. I stayed  home,  and,  as  you 
might  guess,  my  husband  went  out 
alone  and  got  his  deer  at  8:30.  I was 
delighted  for  him  but  kicked  myself 
for  staving  home.  Friday  we  went  i 
out  and  he  drove  for  me,  but  it  was 
fruitless. 

Cold  and  Windy  j 

Saturday  morning,  our  last  day  to 
hunt,  dawned  cold  and  windy.  It  was 
a real  effort  for  me  to  leave  my  warm 
bed.  But  since  my  husband  offered  to 
drive  for  me,  I felt  obligated  to  go, 
though  privately  thought  it  a waste 
of  time. 

We  entered  a small,  wooded  area 
that  was  scattered  with  the  remains 
of  an  old  apple  orchard.  About  400 
feet  in  was  a small  stream,  and  rising 
up  in  back  of  the  stream  was  a moun- 
tain. Lou  posted  me  at  its  base  and 
said  he  would  circle  around  the 
mountain  and  make  a drive  in  about 
an  hour. 

I settled  down,  gun  on  my  knees, 
and  prayed  for  something,  anything 
to  come  by.  A chipmunk  obliged  me 
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and  played  around  my  feet  for  a few 
moments.  I hadn’t  seen  any  tracks 
coming  in  and  wondered  if  all  the 
buck  were  in  the  next  county.  The 
i noise  of  the  stream  annoyed  me  and 
I considered  moving,  when  suddenly, 
to  my  right,  I saw  a blur.  I kept 
watching  and  then  saw  a deer’s  body. 
Very  slowly  and  deliberately  I raised 
my  gun  and  looked  through  the 
scope  (a  birthday  present).  My  eyes 
blinked  but  they  weren’t  wrong.  That 
deer  had  antlers,  and  I could  see  4 
points  as  plain  as  day. 

I told  myself  not  to  panic.  Over 
and  over  I told  myself  not  to  panic. 
And  I never  took  my  eyes  off  that 
buck.  He  was  still  moving  from  my 
right,  but  slowly,  and  stopping  from 
time  to  time.  Then  it  dawned  on  me, 
he  was  digging  in  the  snow  for  ap- 
ples. 

I continued  to  follow  him  as  he 
made  his  way  through  the  trees. 
When  he  was  about  40  yards  away 
and  almost  in  front  of  me,  he  stopped. 
His  head  and  neck  were  out,  but  his 
body  was  behind  the  tree.  I wanted 
to  pull  the  trigger  so  badly  I didn’t 
know  what  to  do.  But  I forced  my- 
self to  wait. 

Just  as  he  moved  out  and  I started 
to  press  the  trigger,  I heard  an  un- 
imaginable noise  and  felt  some  shak- 
ing. I couldn’t  understand  what  it 
was.  I looked  down,  and  it  was  my 


knees  knocking  together.  There  was 
a pounding  in  my  head  and  then  I 
realized  that  I was  only  hearing  my 
own  heart  beating  rapidly. 

I tried  to  disregard  these  unseemly 
manifestations  and  concentrate  on  the 
deer.  Talk  about  luck.  He  hadn’t 
seen  me  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  him  to  me,  so  he  didn’t  smell 
me. 

Finally! 

Sighting  in  on  his  shoulder  and 
getting  a good  steady  grip,  I fired.  He 
stood  motionless  for  a moment,  then 
jumped  and  ran.  I fired  again  while 
he  was  jumping,  and  missed.  He  still 
must  not  have  seen  me  for  he  turned 
and  headed  in  my  direction.  I had 
him  in  the  scope  but  didn’t  want  to 
try  a neck  shot  again  (I  still  acutely 
remembered  my  first  failure  in  that 
direction).  Then  luck  was  with  me. 
Just  before  he  got  to  the  stream,  he 
veered  slightly  to  his  right  and  it 
was  just  enough  for  me  to  get  a good 
shot  in.  He  dropped  in  his  tracks 
about  40  feet  from  me  and  lay  motion- 
less. 

My  husband  had  heard  the  shots 
and,  quite  frankly,  even  after  he  saw 
the  deer,  he  couldn’t  believe  my  good 
fortune.  As  we  dragged  my  trophy 
to  the  car,  my  husband  embraced  me 
and  said,  “Home  is  my  little  hunter, 
home  from  the  hill— finally!” 


Pennsylvania  Grouse  Association  Organized 

On  November  14,  1972,  some  50  dedicated  grouse  hunters  from  ten  south- 
western counties  met  in  Pittsburgh  to  create  a state  ruffed  grouse  association. 
Directors  and  officers  were  elected  and  the  group  decided  to  apply  for  a 
state  charter.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  organizers  that  interested  hunters  from 
throughout  Pennsylvania  will  join  this  group,  and  a membership  campaign 
is  now  underway.  A formal  name  for  the  group  will  be  decided  upon  at  the 
first  board  of  directors  meeting,  according  to  the  newly  elected  president, 
A1  Schwartz.  For  the  time  being,  it  is  called  the  Pennsylvania  Grouse  Associa- 
tion. One  of  its  primary  objectives  will  be  the  backing  of  sound  grouse  habitat 
management  principles.  Anyone  interested  in  joining  should  contact  the  secre- 
tary, Nick  Sisley,  Alder  Acres,  Apollo,  Pa.  15613. 
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Timberdoodling  In  Pennsylvania 

By  Richard  A.  Coon  and  James  S.  Lindzey 


Photo  from  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

FAMED  WILDLIFE  photographer  Leonard 
Lee  Rue,  III,  with  a woodcock  taken  in 
northeast  Pennsylvania.  Though  most 
hunters  don’t  realize  it,  the  Keystone 
State  has  good  timberdoodle  hunting. 
Some  357,000  were  taken  in  a recent  sea- 
son— about  the  same  as  the  grouse 
harvest. 


FIVE  WOODCOCK  wings  and  a 
note  were  removed  from  one 
envelope  last  February.  The  note 
read  “Killed  five  birds  with  five  shots. 
Must  be  improving  with  age.  Saw 
one  more  bird.  No  grouse!” 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  Penn- 
sylvania hunters  cooperated  in  1972 
by  sending  in  specially  prepared  en- 
velopes with  woodcock  wings  and  i 
data  on  their  hunting  experience.  The 
primary  and  secondary  flight  feathers 
of  each  wing  received  in  the  enve- 
lopes were  examined  to  determine  the 
sex  and  age  of  the  bird  from  which 
it  came.  Every  envelope  represented 
one  day’s  hunt  by  a Pennsylvania 
woodcock  hunter.  Some  envelopes 
were  empty,  indicating  an  unsuccess- 
ful day,  and  some  contained  five 
wings,  representing  a complete  daily 
bag  limit  of  five  birds.  A few  hunters 
included  notes  similar  to  the  one 
above.  These  contents  of  envelopes 
provide  a key  to  the  status  and  wel- 
fare of  Pennsylvania  woodcock.  They  j 
contained  information  relating  to  the 
date  and  location  of  each  hunt,  the 
number  of  flushes,  hours  hunted, 
whether  or  not  hunting  dogs  were 
used,  and  finally,  whether  hunting 
was  on  public  or  privately  owned 
land. 

Information  contained  in  the  enve- 
lopes is  a part  of  the  data  being  ob- 
tained through  Pennsylvania’s  current 
woodcock  study.  The  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
is  conducting  the  study  with  the  aid 
of  funds  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior’s  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The  funds  are 
administered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  Pennsylvania  has 
been  active  in  woodcock  studies  for  a 
number  of  years.  Present  knowledge 
about  productivity,  movements,  and 
habitat  requirements  for  woodcock 
breeding  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  result 
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of  earlier  Game  Commission  and  Unit 
studies. 

Pennsylvania  was  once  considered 
unimportant  as  a breeding  area  for 
woodcock.  However,  we  know  that 
excellent  breeding  habitat  is  present 
in  most  counties  and  that  local  birds 
are  normally  plentiful  until  migra- 
tion. Fall  migration,  of  course,  brings 
a several-fold  increase  in  birds  as 
they  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  from 
more  northerly  areas  in  Canada  and 
many  of  the  New  England  states. 
Data  being  accumulated  suggest  that 
a major  migration  pathway  may  cross 
Pennsylvania  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, roughly  paralleling  the  Appa- 
lachian ridge-valley  system.  Other 
migration  pathways  may  follow  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  River 
systems  in  the  east,  and  in  northwest 
Pennsylvania  a path  may  extend 
around  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  location  of  migration  routes  is 
one  of  several  types  of  information 
acquired  from  banded  birds.  For  ex- 
ample, the  four  major  waterfowl  fly- 
ways  were  identified  through  bird 
banding  programs  throughout  North 
America.  Of  474  woodcock  banded 
in  the  Commonwealth  since  1939,  71 
band  recoveries  have  been  made.  Of 
these,  only  seven  were  recovered  out- 
side Pennsylvania.  The  six  states 
where  Pennsylvania-banded  birds 
were  recovered  are:  Maine,  New 

York,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 
Through  1970,  60  woodcock  taken  in 
Pennsylvania  had  been  banded  in  the 
following  states  and  province:  Maine 
(13),  New  York  (5),  Massachusetts 
(2),  New  Jersey  (5),  Maryland  (1), 
West  Virginia  (4),  Louisiana  (27), 
and  New  Brunswick  (3).  Thus,  it 
appears  that  ( a ) only  a small  number 
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VIEWED  IN  CLOSE-UP,  the  woodcock’s 
most  distinguishing  feature  is  his  long 
bill.  His  erratic  flight  and  small  size  are 
noted  by  hunters  who  comb  the  alders 
and  marshy  areas. 

( 5 % to  10% ) of  banded  woodcock  are 
recovered,  (b)  our  season  opens  be- 
fore local  birds  have  begun  migra- 
tion, and  (c)  there  are  definable 
migration  paths. 

During  years  of  study,  over  18,000 
woodcock  have  been  banded  on 
prime  wintering  range  in  Louisiana. 
In  North  America,  3000  to  4000  birds 
are  banded  each  year  in  about  a 
dozen  states  and  Canada.  It  is 
evident  that  broad  interagency  co- 
operation is  needed  to  carry  out  ef- 
ficient research  programs.  With 
woodcock  and  certain  other  migra- 
tory birds,  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
National  Program  Planning  Commit- 
tee. The  Committee’s  main  function 
is  to  approve  and  authorize  available 
federal  funds  for  research  projects 
and  to  coordinate  the  research  efforts. 

The  amount  of  recreation  provided 
by  the  American  woodcock  appears 
to  be  increasing  in  all  portions  of  its 
range.  It  is  becoming  a primary 
game  species  where  formerly  it  was 
taken  incidentally  when  grouse,  quail, 
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PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Bob  Parlaman 

THOUGH  THE  WOODCOCK’S  flight  is  not 
fast,  he’s  not  an  easy  target  and  the 
gunner  who  consistently  scores  on  this 
bird  can  take  pride  in  his  accomplishment. 

and  pheasant  were  hunted.  An  esti- 
mated 1.3  million  woodcock  were 
harvested  by  hunters  in  the  United 
States  during  1970.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  about  35%  since  1965. 
The  number  of  hunters  who  find  the 
woodcock  a challenging  and  sporting 
game  bird  is  also  increasing.  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a 43%  in- 
crease in  waterfowl  hunters  within 
the  range  of  the  woodcock,  while  a 
70%  increase  has  occurred  in  the  num- 
ber of  woodcock  hunters  within  the 
same  period.  In  the  mid-Atlantic 
Region,  which  includes  Pennsylvania, 
the  corresponding  increase  in  wood- 
cock hunters  has  been  111%. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  number 
of  woodcock  hunters  and  the  actual 
total  harvest  of  birds  to  properly 
manage  and  insure  the  welfare  of  this 
species.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
uniform  hunter  survey  system  for 
making  accurate  estimates  of  these 
figures  throughout  woodcock  range. 
Present  methods  rely  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior’s  annual  water- 
fowl  mail  questionnaire  and  on  state 
harvest  estimates.  It  has  been  dem- 
ist 


onstrated  that  waterfowl  harvest  in- 
formation can  be  derived  accurately 
by  this  questionnaire,  but  calculating 
hunter  numbers  and  harvest  data  for 
woodcock  from  this  survey  is  ques- 
tionable. Not  all  woodcock  hunters 
buy  duck  stamps;  in  Pennsylvania  it 
is  only  about  one  hunter  in  20.  How- 
ever, New  Jersey  can  easily  calculate 
the  number  of  woodcock  hunters  be- 
cause New  Jersey  requires  the  pos- 
session of  a special  stamp  for  wood- 
cock hunting.  Their  woodcock  season 
begins  about  one  month  before  the 
small  game  season  opens.  Conse- 
quently anyone  who  hunts  woodcock 
during  this  period  must  possess  a 
stamp.  After  the  small  game  season 
opens,  woodcock  may  be  hunted 
without  a stamp.  As  a result,  wood- 
cock hunters  can  be  easily  contacted 
to  obtain  data  on  such  things  as  hunt- 
ing success,  hunting  pressure,  sea- 
sonal and  geographic  distribution  of 
the  harvest,  productivity,  and  related 
information.  In  1970  approximately 
4300  woodcock  hunters  killed  127,000 
birds  in  New  Jersey.  Congressman 
John  Dinged  has  proposed  a bill 
(H.R.  694)  that  would  require  a 
federal  woodcock  stamp  which  would 
have  similar  values  in  providing  in- 
formation needed  for  management  on 
a national  basis. 

Pennsylvania  Census 

A census  recently  completed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
(GAME  NEWS,  August  1972)  indi- 
cated that  small  game  was  hunted  by 
about  97%  of  the  license  buyers  last 
season.  Of  these,  about  13%  hunted 
woodcock.  Total  state  kill  was  ap- 
proximately 357,000  woodcock,  or 
about  the  same  as  the  estimated 
grouse  kill.  This  figure  would  rank 
Pennsylvania  near  the  top  in  total 
woodcock  harvest  and  in  hunter  rec- 
reation provided.  Harvest  figures  for 
Michigan  and  New  York  in  1969  were 
141,950  and  158,397,  respectively. 

The  combined  hunter  information 
and  wing  analysis  studies  provide 
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interesting  information  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania hunter  and  woodcock.  In  the 
wing  study  296  cooperating  hunters 
returned  information,  and  we  are 
greatly  appreciative  of  this  fine  co- 
operation. It  confirms  our  faith  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  the 
sportsmen  who  hunt  woodcock.  A 
full  80%  of  these  hunters  were  suc- 
cessful in  bagging  at  least  one  wood- 
cock. This  high  success  may  be  due 
to  a bias  that  resulted  from  sampling 
woodcock  hunters  who  volunteered 
their  help.  The  average  seasonal  bag 
was  4.6  birds  per  hunter.  A few 
hunters  (11%)  carried  home  a full 
bag  of  five  woodcock  at  least  once 
during  the  season. 

Different  Hats 

Hunters  averaged  3.6  trips  per  sea- 
son and  each  hunt  averaged  3.7 
hours.  Although  this  amounts  to 
13.3  hours  per  hunter  per  season,  not 
all  of  this  time  was  devoted  solely  to 
woodcock  hunting.  Hunters  were, 
during  different  days,  pursuing  pheas- 
ants and/ or  grouse  in  addition  to 
woodcock.  Earlier  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  shown  many  common 
characteristics  between  grouse  and 
woodcock  hunters,  indicating  that  the 
typical  woodcock  hunter  may  also  be 
the  typical  grouse  hunter,  but  wear- 
ing a different  hat  on  different  days. 

Although  the  average  number  of 
hunting  trips  per  season  in  which 
woodcock  was  one  of  the  main  tar- 
gets was  3.6  per  hunter,  nine  hunters 
made  more  than  10  trips  and  one 
made  the  maximum  number  of  18. 
The  latter  hunter  was  successful  on 
each  outing  and  bagged  55  wood- 
cock. The  greatest  number  of  wood- 
cock taken  by  any  hunter  was  61  dur- 
ing 16  trips.  A few  hunters  made 
nearly  this  number  of  trips  and  didn’t 
shoot  a bird.  One  man  even  wrote  on 
his  envelope,  “Any  woodcock  I shoot 
is  accidental.” 

Kill  success,  the  number  of  birds 
killed  per  100  flushed,  was  36%.  For 
hunters  not  using  dogs,  kill  success 


was  32%  and  for  those  using  dogs  it 
was  37%.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  all 
hunters  hunted  with  dogs  and  ac- 
counted for  85%  of  all  birds  killed. 
Hunters  with  dogs  killed  more  birds 
possibly  because  they  flushed  more 
and  because  they  may  have  been  able 
to  locate  downed  birds  more  readily. 

The  woodcock  sex  ratio  at  hatching 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  50:50.  The 
wing  samples  indicated  a ratio  of  111 
immature  males  per  100  immature  fe- 
males, and  59  adult  males  to  100 
adult  females.  This  change  in  ratio 
indicates  that  males  suffer  higher 
mortality  than  females  sometime 
after  the  first  season  they  are  hunted. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  not  known. 
Also  based  on  the  wing  samples,  the 
overall  age  ratio  (which  many  inves- 
tigators consider  the  productivity 
index)  in  the  sample  was  125  im- 
matures  (both  males  and  females) 
per  100  adult  females. 

We  need  to  know  the  value  of 
woodcock  as  a renewable  resource  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  requires  addi- 
tional basic  information.  Factors 
limiting  production  and  survival  must 
be  isolated  and  appropriate  manage- 
ment undertaken.  The  sport  of  “tim- 
berdoodling”  is  on  the  upswing  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania we  want  our  management  capa- 
bilities to  be  consistent  with  this  in- 
creasing interest. 
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BARGAIN  HUNTERS 

By  Bob  Carter 


MEDIUMTOWN,  Pa,  September 
1,  2022  — A little  before  lunch- 
time Joe  Andy  meets  Bill  Cleek  out- 
side the  athletic  club.  It’s  the  first 
day  of  Pennsylvania’s  small  game  sea- 
son, and  they’re  taking  a couple  hours 
off  work  to  try  grouse  and  pheasants. 
Entering  the  club  they  go  to  the  third 
floor  locker  room  where  a gruff  equip- 
ment manager  issues  them  over-under 
shotguns,  boots,  shell  vests,  25  rounds 
each  of  12  gauge  blanks,  and  3-D 
shooting  glasses. 

Switching  dress  shoes  and  suit 
coats  for  boots  and  vests,  Joe  and  Bill 
are  ready  to  have  a go  at  it.  Joe 
heads  for  the  Grouse  Walk,  first  door 
on  the  right.  Bill  is  going  to  try 
pheasants  and  heads  further  down 
the  hall  to  China  Fields. 

“See  ye  back  here  at  camp,”  Joe 
laughs,  and  steps  through  his  door. 

In  the  Grouse  Walk,  a long  narrow 
room,  dimly  lit,  Joe  loads  up  and 
punches  the  “On”  button.  An  uneven 
treadmill  before  him  starts  a slow 
cycle,  and  Joe  steps  onto  its  ribs  to 
start  the  hunt.  Instantly,  the  far  end 
of  the  room  is  vividly  filled  with  a 
real-life  woodland  scene  — dangling 
wild  grapes  draped  over  upturned 
stumps,  waist-high  alders,  and  scrub- 
by trees.  The  floor-to-ceiling  curved 
movie  screen  pulls  moseying  Joe  into 
the  grip  of  his  grouse  hunt.  The  aura 
is  completed  by  the  crunch  of  under- 
foot leaves  from  hidden  speakers, 
plus  the  occasional  breeze  that  strikes 
ears  and  cheeks.  The  film  moves  Joe 
slowly  through  a rough  ravine.  When 
he  stops,  the  film  movement  stops. 
When  he  resumes,  more  cover  flows 
up  to  meet  his  scan. 

There’s  the  brrr  of  grouse  wings, 
and  a bird  springs  to  air  in  front  of 
Joe.  Shoulder,  swing,  pull.  At  the 
roar  of  the  gun  his  grouse  puffs 
feathers  and  thumps  to  earth.  That 
means  Joe  was  pretty  well  on  when 


he  pulled.  (Had  his  shotgun  bead 
been  outside  the  equivalent  of  a 30- 
inch  circle  centered  on  the  bird,  pro- 
jectors would  have  switched  during 
Joe’s  half  second  of  recovery  from  re- 
coil, and  he’d  have  seen  an  alternate 
film  segment  in  which  the  bird  flies 
on.) 

Reloading,  Joe  continues  his  slow 
stalk.  It’s  a pretty  good  shoot.  He 
misses  six  birds,  but  he  nails  another 
three.  (The  only  limit  on  Grouse 
Walk  birds  is  the  pocketbook.)  There 
are  some  visual  bonuses.  He’s  treated 
to  watching  a patient  gray  fox  circle 
a stump  where  a chipmunk  chirps 
loudly,  and  later  a startled  white- 
tailed buck  bounds  across  the  screen, 
looking  super-alive  and  almost  close 
enough  to  touch. 

Lights  On — Film  Off 

The  lights  go  on,  the  film  off.  Joe’s 
hour  is  over.  Leaving  the  room,  he 
returns  to  the  lockers  to  find  Bill 
turning  in  his  gear. 

“How  ja  do?”  Bill  grins. 

Comparing  notes  they  find  each  has 
taken  four  birds.  Restored  to  street 
dress,  they  stop  on  the  ground  floor 
to  pick  up  their  dry -iced  prizes.  Bill’s 
are  pen  raised  pheasants.  Joe’s,  of 
course,  are  Cornish  hens.  Grouse 
can’t  be  raised  in  captivity. 

Total  hunt  time,  portal  to  portal: 
Two  hours.  Total  cost:  $45  per 
hunter. 

“Man,”  says  Joe,  as  they  head  the 
two  blocks  back  to  their  office  build- 
ings, “I  really  enjoy  that.  It’s  so 
handy.” 

“Yeah,”  Bill  replies.  “I  haven’t 
been  outside  to  hunt  since  the  ’90s.  I 
sure  don’t  miss  all  those  wet  clothes 
and  cold  feet.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,”  Joe  muses 
wistfully.  “There  was  something  sat- 
isfying about  the  old  ways  too,  even  if 
they  weren’t  so  comfortable.” 
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IN  THE  PAST  20  years,  leisure  has 
become  one  of  America’s  biggest, 
most  glamorous  industries.  We  ride 
wheeled  vehicles  of  every  imaginable 
configuration.  We  buy  millions  of 
golf  balls,  tennis  balls,  pingpong 
balls,  basketballs.  To  the  amazement 
of  longtime  conservationists,  other 
Americans  have  gone  on  a binge  of 
ecological  appreciation.  They  hike, 
camp,  and  birdwatch  with  great,  if 
not  professional,  enthusiasm. 

Hunting,  of  course,  must  be  shar- 
ing in  this  feverish  expansion,  right? 
Not  quite.  It  seems,  at  least,  that 
about  the  same  number  of  hunters 
are  spending  more  time  afield.  This 


is  a result  of  shorter  workweeks,  long- 
er vacations,  speedier  travel  via  inter- 
state. But,  on  one  score  it  looks  like 
the  hunter  had  better  not  kid  himself. 
Hunting  will  probably  not  gain  a 
greater  percentage  of  popular  sup- 
port or  participation  in  coming  dec- 
ades. 

Money 

In  times  when  inflation  is  one  of 
our,  biggest  threats,  the  price  of  hunt- 
ing in  exchange  for  its  rewards  must 
be  realistically  considered.  Like  many 
of  today’s  hunters,  I started  hunting 
when  the  resident  license  fee  was 
about  $3.  I was  12  years  old  and  just 
naturally  assumed  that  somebody 
somewhere  put  my  nickels,  dimes, 
and  dollar  bills  to  good  use  in  favor 
of  hunting.  This  blind  faith  was  won- 
derful. Fortunately,  it  was  also  justi- 
fied. I’ve  come  to  see  that  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  get  more  bang  for  their 
bucks  than  almost  any  of  the  16  mil- 
lion or  so  other  hunters  across  the 
country. 

I’ve  got  to  say  that  a high  percent- 
age of  Pennsylvania  license  holders 
just  don’t  know  how  good  they  have 
it.  I say  this  because  I’ve  witnessed 
the  groundswell  of  discontent  that 
has  accompanied  the  last  couple  of 
license  increases. 

Men,  by  nature,  love  to  gripe.  Some 
of  it  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  seems 
a bit  silly  to  complain  about  a pro- 
gram that  delivers  the  quality  and 
range  of  hunting  available  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I’ve  concluded  that,  since 
the  gripe  goes  on,  a lot  of  hunters  just 
don’t  have  many  facts  to  go  on,  and 
they  often  suspect  the  facts  the  Game 
Commission  passes  on. 

Clarity 

Let’s  look  at  a few  facts,  and  these 
are  the  ones  that  force  reality  to  the 
surface: 

AFTER  SWITCHING  from  suit  coat  and 
dress  shoes,  Bill  heads  down  the  hall  to 
China  Fields.  He's  going  to  have  a go  at 
pheasants. 
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Fact  1— Hunting  license  fees  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  annual  operating 
budget  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

Fact  2— License  fee  increases  in  the 
last  decade  just  about  accommodated 
inflation  in  the  last  decade. 

Fact  3— Most  of  the  people  who 
complain  about  the  price  of  hunting 
licenses  spend  more  for  a round  of 
golf  than  they  do  for  a hunting 
license. 

Fact  4— Most  of  the  people  who 
complain  about  the  price  of  hunting 
licenses  have  substantially  higher  in- 
comes than  most  of  the  workers  in 
the  Game  Commission. 

Fact  5— Most  of  the  people  in  the 
Game  Commission  field  staff  work  far 
longer  hours  than  the  hunters  for 
whom  they  work. 

Fact  6 —The  key  brutal  fact  is  that 
about  the  same  number  of  hunters 
will  continue  to  pay  more,  not  less, 
to  enjoy  their  sport  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  facts  leave  little  room  for  idle 
griping.  Rather  than  helping  hunters 
have  better  hunting,  it  can  only  de- 
tract from  the  success  of  Game  Com- 
mission program  efforts. 

One  of  the  negative  feelings  that 
hunters  have  about  license  fees  is 
that  the  Commission  people  ought  to 
somehow  be  doing  a lot  more  with 
all  that  money  they  get.  Having 
hunted  in  a number  of  states,  East 
and  West,  I position  Pennsylvania  as 
the  number  one  hunting  state  in  all 
the  East  for  the  dollar’s  worth.  For 
variety  of  big  and  small  game  avail- 
able and  pure  volume  of  hunter  suc- 
cess, I rank  the  state  with  any  West- 
ern state. 

Despite  the  chronic  35-year  song 
that  antlerless  seasons  kill  off  the 
Keystone  deer  herd,  the  facts  show 
that  Pennsylvania’s  whitetail  manage- 
ment program  has  produced  a supe- 
rior harvest  for  the  past  20  years  or 
more.  It’s  by  far  the  top  Eastern  deer 
state,  and  on  a deer-per-acre  basis 
probably  the  best  in  the  country. 

Facts  also  show  that  the  Pennsyl- 


JOE  LIKES  THE  Grouse  Walk.  When  he 
hits  the  button,  the  room  is  filled  with  a 
woodland  scene  that  moves  across  his 
view  . . . and  "birds”  he  shoots  with 
blanks. 


vania  Game  Commission  brought  the 
wild  turkey  back  to  the  state  in  force, 
to  number  one  position  nationally.  In 
1971  the  estimated  turkey  harvest 
was  43,927  birds.  Not  bad  for  a 
species  that  was  near  extinction  here 
a few  years  back. 

A look  at  the  following  summary  of 
estimated  small  game  taken  in  1971- 
72  reflects  an  awful  lot  of  recreation 
afield  and  savory  food  for  the  cash 
spent  by  more  than  1.1  million  resi- 
dent and  nonresident  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Estimated  Number  of  Hunting 


Species 

Harvest 

T rips  Per  Hunter 

Rabbits 

2,727,744 

6.06 

Grouse 

355,417 

5.20 

Pheasants 

1,322,675 

5.27 

Woodcock 

357,341 

5.81 

Squirrels 

2,545,555 

4.86 

Turkey 

43,927 

3.57 

Quail 

50,311 

5.41 

Dove 

1,031,129 

7.45 
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Remember,  nobody  but  hunters 
takes  much  honest  interest  in  hunt- 
ing. In  fact,  a great  many  folks,  for 
reasons  good  or  bad,  are  against 
hunting  and  hunters.  Hunters  ought 
to  be  filled  in  on  the  real  contribution 
of  hunting  to  the  state’s  economy. 
Then  they’ll  have  some  chance  to  per- 
suade detractors  that  they  should  let 
hunting  alone. 

Facts  show  that  the  average  hunter 
spends  over  $100  annually  in  pursuit 
of  his  sport.  Many,  of  course,  spend 
a lot  more.  Hunters  spend  money  on 
hunting  equipment,  clothing,  guides, 
dogs,  food,  lodging,  transportation, 
taxidermy,  and  so  on.  Nationally,  this 
tab  runs  to  well  over  $1  billion  an- 
nually. 

The  Hunter’s  Task 

Here’s  where  I’d  like  to  get  to  the 
point  most  important  to  hunters  who 
want  to  further  hunting.  I’d  like  to 
suggest  that  hunters  devote  their  pri- 
mary effort  to  supporting  programs 
that  help  them  get  their  license  fee’s 
worth.  Sure,  they  need  to  complain 
here  and  there  and  to  guard  against 
heavyhanded  anti-gun  legislation. 
Rut,  the  only  formula  that  guarantees 
the  future  of  the  sport  is  one  that  is 
based  on  essential  elements:  wildlife 
food,  cover  and  funds. 

If  many  of  you  hunters  will  pardon 
my  insult,  I believe  a sportsman  is  a 
hunter  who  gets  more  charge  out  of 
planting  some  ground  cover  than  he 
does  out  of  put-and-take  pheasant 
blasting. 

I believe  that  game  officials  nation- 
wide could  have  more  mature  man- 
agement programs  by  far  if  hunters 
would  let  them  move  faster  away 
from  useless  bounties,  stocking  tame 
pheasants  and  the  like. 


I’d  like  to  see  sportsmen’s  clubs 
writing  letters  to  get  more  tree  seed- 
lings, more  browse-cutting  dates, 
more  kids  to  run  through  their  hunt- 
er safety  courses. 

Have  no  illusions.  You  are  indeed 
paying  for  the  program  you  get  in 
Pennsylvania.  You  will  continue  to 
pay  for  it. 

Every  Last  Nickel 

From  the  game  harvest  survey  re- 
sults we  included  in  this  article,  one 
could  estimate  that  a hunter  who 
bagged  a turkey  spent  about  $3  a 
pound  for  it.  That  land  of  “so-what”  I 
statistic  is  meaningless.  Mr.  Average 
Hunter  spent  his  $100  and  had  a 
dozen  or  so  days  afield  — some  mem- 
orable, some  ho-hum,  but  all  well 
worth  the  investment  in  pure  out-  ; 
doors.  That’s  the  only  economic  equa- 
tion worth  weighing. 

One  sure  thing.  The  hunter  of 
1971-72  who  surprised  a whitetailed 
buck  while  he  was  grouse  hunting 
had  a thrill  that  nobody  could  cap- 
ture on  film. 

I know.  I’ve  seen  ’em  while  I was 
grouse  hunting.  I’ve  seen  bucks  stand 
up  very  quietly  while  I was  at  atten- 
tion just  across  the  brushpile.  At  15 
feet  you  can  see  those  little  pebbly 
bumps  all  around  the  bases  of  a large 
buck’s  antlers.  At  that  range  you  can 
hear  him  breathe. 

When  he  decides  the  game’s  up 
and  catapults  out  of  there  with  flat 
out  power  and  speed— battering  aside 
limbs,  briars  and  grapevines  alike, 
like  grass— even  the  smash  of  hoofs 
is  real  excitement.  The  silence  that 
descends  when  that  package  of  wild 
beauty  has  charged  off  down  the 
ridge— it’s  lovely  silence. 

You  put  a price  on  it.  I can’t. 


Prognosticators 

American  Indians  predicted  the  severity  of  a coming  winter  by  noting  the 
development  of  snowshoe  fringes  on  a ruffed  grouse’s  toes,  and  the  growth  of 
fur  on  wild  animals.  Pretty  aboriginal,  we  might  say,  but  we  all  complain 
about  modem  weather  forecasters,  so  maybe  the  sachems  had  a point! 
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PYMATUNING 


Site  of  1972  National  Amateur  Retriever  Championship 

By  Nick  Sisley 


THE  1972  running  of  the  National 
Amateur  Retriever  Champion- 
ship and  Hurricane  Agnes  coincided. 
The  number  one  amateur  field  trial 
event  for  retrieving  dogs  was  run  over 
the  Pymatuning  Goose  Management 
Area  in  Crawford  County,  Pa.  It  was 
held  at  the  time  Hurricane  Agnes  was 
located  over  Pennsylvania  and  dump- 
ing huge  quantities  of  water  all  over 
our  Keystone  State.  Dates  were  tune 
20-23. 

Day  after  day  the  heavens  con- 
tinued to  open  up  with  what  varied 
between  constant  drizzle  and  constant 
downpour.  Undaunted,  the  dogs, 
owners,  and  handlers  were  on  the 
line,  anxious  to  start,  each  and  every 
morning.  Retrieving  dogs  have  the 
natural  oils  in  their  hair  and  skin  to 
repel  water,  and  they  fared  well.  In 


late  June  in  Pennsylvania,  there  had 
been  fear  that  the  dogs  would  en- 
counter a seige  of  hot  weather  and 
not  be  able  to  show  their  best.  With 
the  constant  rain,  that  possibility 
never  came  to  fruition. 

The  Fort  Pitt  Retriever  Club  has 
been  holding  their  trial  each  spring  at 
Pymatuning  for  years.  Through  those 
trials,  officers  of  the  National  Re- 
triever Club,  Inc.,  realized  the  area’s 
potential  and  almost  three  years  ago 
began  making  plans  to  come  to 
Pymatuning.  It  was  then  that  they 
contacted  Ray  Sickles,  the  waterfowl 
manager  at  Pymatuning,  asking  him 
if  it  would  be  permissible  to  hold  the 
National  Amateur  Championship  here 
in  1972.  The  club  was  formally  in- 
vited at  that  time  to  present  their  re- 
quest in  writing  to  Glenn  Bowers, 
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Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  Mr.  Bowers 
heartily  gave  his  approval. 

The  National  Amateur  Champion- 
ship stake  began  in  1957  and  has  been 
held  each  year  since.  This  was  the 
first  time  this  event  has  been  held  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  a compliment  to 
the  great  waterfowl  area  that  has 
been  created  over  the  vast  Pymatun- 
ing  marsh.  With  the  development  of 
this  fine  facility,  waterfowl  popula- 
tions have  continued  to  grow.  We  now 
not  only  harbor  a great  nesting  popu- 
lation at  Pymatuning,  but  the  area 
also  attracts  huge  quantities  of  migra- 
tory birds  too.  They  use  the  manage- 
ment area  as  a stopover  during  their 
northern  and  southern  migrations. 


THE  START  OF  a blind  retrieve.  Handler 
gives  his  Labrador  the  direction  (line)  to 
take,  and  then  releases  the  dog  to  fetch. 


In  previous  years,  the  National 
Amateur  Champion  stake  has  been 
held  four  times  in  Minnesota,  twice 
in  Wyoming,  twice  in  Washington, 
twice  in  New  York,  and  once  each 
in  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Maine, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Preparations 

Between  the  initial  contact  in  1970 
and  the  time  the  first  test  dog  was 
run  prior  to  the  official  start  of  the 
trial,  NARC  President  Michael  Flan- 
nery and  other  members  of  the  field 
trial  committee  traveled  to  the  Pyma- 
tuning area  many  times  to  make  sure 
everything  was  just  right.  For  in-  i 
stance,  official  guns  had  to  be  chosen,  i 
This  team  was  composed  of  17  men.  1 
Additionally,  the  game  stewards,  the  | 
men  who  take  care  of  the  birds  that 
are  to  be  released,  had  to  be  briefed. 
The  birds  must  be  handled  legally 
(with  required  permits,  etc.)  and  in 
a formalized  manner.  The  proper 
birds,  in  proper  numbers,  must  be  at 
the  proper  place  at  the  proper  time. 
Seven  men  comprised  this  team.  There 
were  nine  field  trial  marshals.  The 
marshals  keep  the  gallery  in  tow, 
make  sure  people  stay  out  of  areas 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  in,  keep 
noise  to  a minimum,  etc.  Even  though 
there  was  an  unbelievable  amount  of 
rain  during  the  week,  the  gallery  was 
large.  Nine  members  made  up  the 
traffic  committee  who  saw  that  the 
gallery  of  onlookers  and  the  partici- 
pants got  to  the  proper  place  and  had 
a place  to  park  when  they  got  there. 
Other  committees  included  the  hos- 
pitality committee,  the  bird  throwers 
committee,  and  the  grounds  commit- 
tee. There  were  many  other  areas  of 
field  trial  interest  that  had  to  be 
worked  out  beforehand.  Many  people 
had  to  be  appointed  and  instructed 
as  to  when  and  where  to  do  what. 

Mr.  Bill  Shea  of  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods,  Mich.,  headed  up  the  field 
trial  committee  and  many  laurels  must 
go  to  him.  Ray  Sickles,  waterfowl 
manager  at  Pymatuning,  worked 
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closely  with  President  Mike  Flannery 
and  the  field  trial  committee  to  in- 
sure that  they  had  everything  needed 
to  bring  the  trial  off. 

I interviewed  President  Flannery 
and  found  only  one  question  was 
necessary.  It  was,  “Mike,  I realize  that 
as  this  year’s  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Retriever  Club,  you 
had  the  honor  of  choosing  the  site 
of  this  year’s  Championship.  Why 
did  you  choose  Pymatuning?” 

His  answer  was  to  the  point.  “I 
think  that  Pymatuning  has  the  great- 
est field  trial  grounds  in  the  country!’’ 

This  certainly  is  a supreme  compli- 
ment to  the  work  Ray  Sickles  and  his 
staff  have  done  over  the  years.  Mike 
went  on  to  say  he  thought  that  many 
of  the  other  field  trial  areas  he  has 
been  to  were  excellent  — and  Mike’s 
been  to  most.  However,  there  is  a 
limited  amount  of  space  to  hold  a 
championship  at  each.  Mike  feels, 
without  reservation,  that  at  Pymatun- 
ing at  least  three  National  Champion- 
ship stakes  could  be  held  at  the  same 
time! 

This  again  points  out  that  Pymatun- 
ing is  something  special.  It’s  a water- 
fowl  paradise  that  we  in  Pennsylvania 
live  relatively  close  to,  and  perhaps 
partake  of  every  chance  we  get.  But 
many  of  us  don’t  realize  the  amount 
of  work  that  has  gone  into  the  area— 
and  the  change  it’s  made  in  the  basic 
waterfowl  outlook  of  the  entire  sec- 
tion south  of  Lake  Erie.  Yes,  we  have 
something  special.  The  National  Am- 
ateur Field  Trial  Club  recognized  it, 
and  has  availed  itself  of  the  use 
of  it.  There  are  already  signs  that  it 
will  be  requested  in  the  future  of  the 
National  Amateur  Championship,  and 
possibly  even  the  National  Open  Re- 
triever Championship. 

Give  Game  News 
to  a friend 


This  year’s  winner  was  unique  in 
that  the  president  and  the  man  who 
chose  Pymatuning  for  the  year’s  run- 
ning, Mike  Flannery,  owned  and  han- 
dled the  dog  that  was  crowned 
champion,  River  Oaks  Corky.  Corky 
has  amassed  points  in  the  AKC  to 
establish  his  open  field  championship 
and  is  an  amateur  field  champion.  He 
also  competed  in  Canada,  where  he 
became  a Canadian  National  Field 
Trial  Champion.  Corky  is  a Labrador 
male,  born  on  March  26,  1966.  His 
sire  was  Marten’s  Mr.  Nifty  and  his 
dame  was  Don’s  Ginny  Soo.  He  was 
bred  by  Harlan  J.  Talley.  Mike  Flan- 
nery did  much  of  the  early  and  inter- 
mediate training  on  Corky.  Profes- 
sional Billy  Voigt  helped,  and  per- 
haps put  on  the  polishing  touches. 

Super  Chief 

One  of  the  retrievers  that  showed 
extremely  well,  a gallery  pleaser,  was 
Super  Chief,  an  aging  Lab  that  won 
the  event  in  1967  and  ’68,  owned  and 
handled  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Bel- 
mont. Another  was  last  year’s  win- 
ner, Dee’s  Dandy  Dude. 

This  stake  is  an  extremely  difficult 
one  to  win.  To  qualify,  a dog  must 
have  placed  in  one  of  the  organiza- 
tion’s field  trials  during  the  year. 
Consequently,  to  get  to  the  point 
where  one  can  compete  with  the  other 
top  dogs  in  the  country,  he  has  to 
have  shown  a lot  of  mettle  before- 
hand! The  judges  purposely  create 
some  of  the  stiffest  tests  imaginable. 
This  year’s  judges  were  A.  W.  Agnew, 
from  Sonoma,  Calif.;  Larry  Burrill, 
from  Burnsville,  Minn.;  and  Carroll 
A.  Rice,  from  Denver,  Colo.  Ten  tests 
were  run.  After  each  series  the  judges 
called  back  the  dogs  they  felt  were 
still  in  contention  and  could  possibly 
win  the  championship.  With  this  pro- 
cedure, fewer  and  fewer  dogs  are  run 
in  each  succeeding  test,  until  for  the 
final  one  — in  this  case,  the  tenth  — 
the  judges  had  the  field  whittled  down 
to  only  10. 

In  several  tests,  triple  retrieves 
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were  required.  In  most  of  these,  one 
or  two  are  live  birds,  or  one  or  two 
are  dead.  For  these,  blanks  are  fired 
when  the  bird  is  tossed  into  the  air 
for  the  retrievers  to  mark.  In  most 
triple  retrieves,  one  or  two  were  over 
land,  and  one  or  two  over  water. 
Several  blind  retrieves  were  set  up  as 
a part  of  another  test.  Here,  the  re- 
triever saw  one  or  two  of  the  birds  in 
the  air  and  was  able  to  mark  them, 
then  also  had  to  make  a blind  re- 
trieve on  the  second  or  third  bird. 
There  were  also  tests  where  the  dog 
had  to  make  a long,  blind  retrieve 
and  nothing  else.  For  some  dogs  and 
handlers,  a blind  retrieve  is  the  tough- 
est test  to  cleanly  accomplish. 

Mark  Down  Birds 

Dogs  are  judged  on  their  ability  to 
mark  birds,  how  they  go  to  them, 
their  ability  to  take  a straight  line  on 
a blind  retrieve,  their  style,  stamina, 
courage,  obedience,  willingness  to 
take  signals,  and  several  other  charac- 
teristics which  show  the  proper  refine- 
ment in  a dog  that  is  going  to  be 
declared  the  National  Amateur  Cham- 
pion. 

There  are  some  years  when  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Retriever  Champion 
doesn't  stand  tall  compared  with  the 
great  winners  of  the  past.  This  was 
certainly  not  the  case  at  Pymatuning 
in  1972.  River  Oaks  Corky  was  an  ex- 
cellent champion,  one  that  pleased 
the  crowd,  and  one  that  is  worthy 
and  deserving  of  the  championship 
status  he  now  has. 

As  the  trial  went  on  toward  com- 
pletion, the  weather  got  worse,  but 
the  gallery  increased.  Clothed  in  rain- 
gear  from  head  to  toe,  they  watched 
with  keen  interest  as  the  final  heat 
was  set  up.  A blind  retrieve,  the  bird 


was  planted  on  a small  island.  The 
guns,  after  they  had  shot,  retired  from 
the  area  where  they  had  fired  so  the 
dogs  could  not  even  associate  them 
with  a downed  bird.  It  was  a de- 
manding finale,  one  that  made  the 
retrievers  show  their  mettle! 

River  Oaks  Corky  had  been  one  of 
the  top  dogs  through  every  test.  Per- 
haps he  could  have  gone  through  the 
final  one  without  a perfect  score  and 
still  come  out  on  top.  However,  he 
made  an  excellent  retrieve  to  finish 
up,  thus  sewing  up  this  year’s  running 
of  the  National  Amateur  Retriever 
Championship. 

It  was  an  honor  to  have  this  presti- 
gious stake  held  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Pymatuning,  one  of  the  glowing 
waterfowl  spotlights  in  the  world.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  wildlife 
habitat,  if  man  only  puts  forth  the 
effort  required. 

Areas  like  Pymatuning  benefit  not 
only  the  hunter.  They  also  benefit  the 
field  trailer,  the  bird  watcher,  the  na- 
ture lover,  the  photographer,  and 
many  others  — to  say  nothing  of  the 
extreme  benefit  to  the  wildlife  itself, 
from  the  various  waterfowl  species,  to 
songbirds,  shore  birds,  and  countless 
land  animals.  And  the  Pymatuning 
was  not  created  with  state  funds.  It 
was  created  solely  with  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses. 
How  many  hunters  and  non-hunters 
realize  this? 

This  year’s  victory  for  River  Oaks 
Corky  was  coupled  with  the  continu- 
ing victory  of  Pymatuning  and  wild- 
life areas  all  over  the  country.  It 
again  pointed  out,  graphically,  just 
how  much  the  hunter’s  dollar  means 
— and  that  we  hunters  continually 
need  to  be  making  such  conservation 
investments  in  the  future. 


Little  Knife  Okay 

Nobody  needs  a big  sheath  knife  for  deer  hunting.  A jackknife  with  a 
three-inch  blade  is  sufficient  to  field-dress  the  biggest  buck. 
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OUTSTANDING  GROUSE  SHOTS  WERE  never  plentiful,  and  those  few  who  attained 
that  standing  were  respected  throughout  their  areas  for  their  ability. 


(j<>c4  fycuAe  £hctA 

By  Bob  Latimer 


IN  THE  DAYS  when  there  were 
enough  ruffed  grouse  in  my  part 
of  Pennsylvania  to  talk  about,  there 
never  were  too  many  good  grouse 
shots.  Just  like  good  grouse  dogs,  they 
just  didn’t  happen  too  often.  Those 
that  were  really  good  were  known  far 
and  wide  and  respected  by  those  that 
hunted  — also  envied  by  most  of  them 
too.  As  a kid  I listened  to  the  tales 
told  about  these  men  and  thought  that 
I would  rather  be  a good  grouse  shot 
and  a good  fly  fisherman  than  be 
President.  Never  did  change  my  mind 
about  that  either. 

Jack  Chambers,  Silas  Renn,  Levi 
Hill  and  Homer  Edwards  of  Muncy 
were  classed  as  grouse  shots  “from 
who  laid  the  rail.”  Their  hunting  days 
were  ahead  of  mine,  but  I remember 
Mr.  Renn  and  Mr.  Edwards  well. 
They  must  have  been  good,  for  a lot 
of  people  still  talk  about  their  abili- 


ties on  this  challenging  game  bird. 

I came  along  as  a kind  of  “second 
growth”  in  the  grouse  game.  The 
market  hunting  was  over,  but  we  still 
had  plenty  of  grouse— or  “pheasants,” 
or  just  “birds,”  as  they  were  called 
then.  Also,  some  of  these  good  shots 
were  left  and  still  hunting.  Was  in- 
deed fortunate  to  get  to  know  and 
hunt  with  a few  of  them.  Want  to 
state  right  here  that  they  were  all 
good  fellows  and  fun  to  be  with.  Also, 
further  on  when  I mention  the  num- 
ber of  birds  some  of  these  men  shot 
in  a fall,  don’t  get  the  idea  they  were 
responsible  for  grouse  becoming 
scarce.  It  was  the  change  of  the  forest 
growth  that  was  responsible  for  that. 

Gus  Bennett  of  Slate  Run  was  one 
of  the  best.  He  certainly  knew  the 
country  he  hunted— Slate  Run,  Cedar 
Run,  the  Black  Forest  and  across  the 
Coudersport  Pike  down  into  Hyner 
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GEORGE  McCABE,  of  Towanda,  and  George 
Cedarburg,  of  Overton,  both  hunted  grouse 
for  the  market  in  the  Schrader  Creek  area, 
many  years  ago.  Their  feats  are  still  re- 
membered. 


York  at  50  cents  each.  I never  hunted 
with  him,  but  when  he  was  rather  old 
would  meet  him  now  and  then  on  the 
Eagles  Mere  outlet  during  the  season. 
We  would  always  sit  down  and  visit 
awhile  and  I enjoyed  his  stories.  He 
still  carried  his  old  10-gauge  Ithaca 
double.  It  had  rather  short  barrels, 
wide  open.  His  left  hand  had  been 
amputated  at  the  wrist  and  he  would 
lay  the  barrels  on  his  forearm  to  shoot. 
It  must  have  swung  all  right  that  way 
for  him! 

McCabe  and  Cedarburg 

George  McCabe  of  Towanda  and 
George  Cedarburg  of  Overton  both 
had  hunted  for  the  market  on  the 
Schrader  Creek  for  some  years  and 
each  would  kill  500  to  600  birds  every 
fall.  George  McCabe  hunted  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Schrader  up  and  Cedar- 
burg worked  the  upper  end.  When  I 
went  to  work  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion in  1925,  they  were  both  working 
for  the  Commission  too.  I liked  to 
hear  them  talk  of  their  bird  hunting 
days.  Never  did  hunt  with  Cedarburg, 
but  did  hunt  some  and  trapshot  with 
McCabe  quite  a lot.  Though  he  had 
some  age  on  him  then,  he  could  still 
hold  up  his  end  well. 

Alvin  Mecum  of  Hughesville  and 
Hillsgrove  was  one  of  the  best.  I had 
a lot  of  good  days  with  “Mick.”  He 
shot  a nicely  engraved  old  Lefever 
with  30-inch  barrels,  and  in  his  hands 
it  worked  wonders.  Mick  never  made 
a quick  move  when  a grouse  got  up— 
but  he  did  move  smoothly!  He  was 
the  only  man  I ever  hunted  with  that 
could  consistently  kill  grouse  that 
flushed  out  of  a tree.  He  told  me 
that  one  fall  he  hunted  for  some  peo- 
ple out  of  Dunwoodie  on  Big  Bear 
Creek  for  50  cents  a bird  and  his 
board.  He  said  he  shot  450  that  fall. 

The  only  one  of  the  real  grouse 
shots  still  living  that  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  and  hunting  with  is 
Grover  Cleveland  (Pat)  Reeder.  He 
is  known  by  thousands  and  most 
everyone  going  over  the  Coudersport 


and  Young  Woman’s  creeks.  Gus 
talked  rather  slow  and  didn’t  act  as 
if  he  would  ever  make  a quick  move, 
but  you  had  to  change  your  mind 
about  that  when  a grouse  got  up.  You 
had  better  be  doing  something  about 
it  right  now,  or  feathers  would  be 
drifting  back  before  you  threw  your 
load  of  7/2S  toward  the  bird. 

Gus  never  told  me  what  his  best 
fall  amounted  to,  but  am  sure  it  must 
have  been  400  to  500  birds.  He  would 
shoot  most  any  kind  of  a gun,  and 
any  of  them  that  I saw  him  use 
seemed  to  fit  him  well.  I enjoyed  some 
good  days  with  him  and  he  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  with. 

“Sheriff”  Buck  of  Muncy  Valley  had 
market  hunted  when  it  was  legal  and 
told  me  he  had  killed  over  1100  birds 
one  fall  and  shipped  them  to  New 
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Pike  stops  to  say  hello.  Years  ago,  Pat 
ran  a pool  room  in  Muncy,  then  played 
ball  in  the  old  Tri-State  League  and 
with  the  Penna.  R.R.  Team.  He 
worked  in  the  “shops”  in  Renovo  for 
some  years,  then  built  “Pat’s  Place”  on 
the  Pike,  where  he  still  resides. 
Whether  it  was  playing  ball,  deer 
hunting,  trout  fishing  or  grouse  hunt- 
ing, he  did  them  all  well!  We  fished 
Young  Woman’s  Creek  and  Kettle 
Creek.  Some  days  we  filled  up  and 
sometimes  we  didn’t,  but  it  was  fun 
anyhow.  We  hunted  both  sides  of 
the  Pike  for  grouse.  Like  the  trout 
fishing,  we  did  well  at  times,  and 
then  there  were  days  when  one  just 
couldn’t  find  the  birds.  I never  en- 
joyed any  hunting  more  than  those 
days  with  Pat.  We  also  shot  a lot  of 
five  pigeons  together,  and  that’s  about 
the  only  thing  I could  crowd  him  on. 

Grouse  hunting,  Pat  shot  one  of  the 
early  Remington  pumps.  It  was 
scarred  and  battered  up  and  rattled 
like  a corn  sheller,  but  he  could  really 
make  it  play  sweet  music!  He  had  a 
red  setter  named  “Ty”  (after  Ty 
Cobb)  and  one  day  we  were  going 
down  an  old  grade  toward  Cougar 
Hollow.  Ty  was  ahead  of  us  in  the 
grade  and  pointed.  Ty  might  not  have 
been  as  stylish  as  some  dogs  Pat  had 
afterward,  but  if  you  wanted  to  put 
birds  in  the  back  of  your  coat,  don’t 
think  he  ever  owned  a better  one. 
And  I didn’t  either! 

We  walked  side  by  side  toward 
the  dog.  A grouse  got  up  and  I 
reached  for  it,  but  it  fell  before  I 
could  shoot.  Another  one  flushed  and 
the  same  thing  happened.  One  at  a 
time,  three  more  got  up  — and  went 
down  — and  I hadn’t  popped  a cap. 


After  Pat’s  pump  gun  quit  rattling, 
he  looked  to  me  and  said,  “Why  didn’t 
you  shoot?”  Though  a lot  of  people 
probably  shot  more  accurately  than  I 
did,  I could  generally  get  in  on  the 
shooting,  but  I didn’t  that  time.  Think 
that’s  the  only  time  in  my  life  that 
five  single  birds  got  up  and  I didn’t 


PAT  REEDER,  another  fine  grouse  shot, 
had  a red  setter  named  Ty  (after  Ty 
Cobb),  and  he  really  helped  put  birds  in 
the  back  of  your  coat. 

get  to  shoot.  That’s  more  than  50 
years  ago  and  I can  still  close  my  eyes 
and  see  the  whole  thing.  It  was  about 
the  best  and  fastest  shooting  I ever 
saw.  And  Pat,  I’m  glad  I was  along 
to  see  you  do  it! 

Next  time  you’re  going  out  over 
the  Pike,  stop  in  when  you  get  to  Pat’s 
Place  and  visit.  His  kind  were  never 
plentiful  and  they’re  getting  scarcer 
all  the  time. 


Where  to  Hit  ’Em 

Boiler  room  or  neck  shot?  Some  big  game  hunters  like  the  precise  neck 
shot  because  it  is  a quick  killer  and  saves  much  meat.  Trouble  is,  it  has  to  be 
very  accurate.  Use  is  when  the  quarry  is  at  close  range  and  you  have  complete 
confidence  in  your  rifle.  Otherwise,  better  go  the  sure  way— zeroing  in  on 
the  heart-lungs  area. 
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Trapping  and  Conservation 

By  Larry  Sharp 


I AM  A member  of  a minority 
group.  The  group  I belong  to 
has  been  charged  with  being  brutal, 
callous,  and  inhumane.  We  have 
been  criticized  by  the  printed  news 
media,  radio,  and  television  as  show- 
ing poor  citizenship  and  being  un- 
sportsmanlike. 

I would  like  to  present  my  side  of 
the  story  and  show  you  that  my 
group  is  not  guilty  as  accused. 

What  minority  group  do  I repre- 
sent? I am  a sportsman.  More  spe- 
cifically, I am  a trapper.  As  a trapper 
I am  very  much  interested  in  the  out- 
doors and  the  conservation  of  our 
fields,  woods,  waters,  and  other  nat- 
ural resources. 

Many  people  say  that  trapping  is 
an  ancient  activity,  best  forgotten, 
but  if  you  look  around  you  will  find 
there  are  many  trappers  in  our  com- 
munity and  we  are  coming  on  strong. 
There  are  more  than  a million  trap- 
pers in  the  United  States;  in  fact, 
very  few  country  boys  have  not  tried 
their  hand  at  trapping. 

Why  do  trappers  trap?  I guess  for 
the  same  reason  hunters  hunt,  fish- 
ermen fish,  bowlers  bowl,  and  golf- 
ers golf.  In  other  words,  we  trap 
primarily  for  the  sport  of  it.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  other  sports  I men- 
tioned, we  have  an  added  incentive 
in  that  we  earn  a few  dollars.  In 
each  of  the  last  two  years,  I have 
earned  more  than  $200  from  my  trap- 
line.  More  important  than  the  money, 
which  seems  to  vanish,  I have  learned 
to  respect  the  cunning,  ability,  and 
most  of  all  the  beauty  of  each  ani- 
mal and  how  each  species  of  animal 
fits  perfectly  into  his  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

Now,  I would  like  to  answer  each 
of  the  charges  my  minority  is  accused 
of. 

First,  we  are  accused  of  being 
brutal,  callous,  and  inhumane.  Is 


trapping  inhumane?  Webster  says 
inhumane  means  lacking  human  feel- 
ings, being  brutal  or  cruel.  Our 
worst  critics  are  those  who  know  the 
least  about  the  sport  of  trapping. 

What  do  we  do  to  make  trapping 
humane? 

First,  the  trapping  laws  make  trap- 
ping as  humane  as  possible.  Second, 
trappers  use  their  own  ingenuity  by 
making  drowning  sets  where  possible 
and  using  traps  to  kill  the  animal 
swiftly  without  pain.  Third,  we  use 
a rubber  hose,  rubber  tape,  and  cloth 
over  the  steel  trap  jaws  to  reduce 
the  injury  to  the  animal.  And  fur- 
ther, a good  trapper  checks  his  traps 
every  morning,  as  most  furbearing 
animals  move  at  night. 

Unfair  Charge 

The  second  charge  leveled  against 
us  is  poor  citizenship.  Poor  citizen- 
ship would  mean  that  trappers  are 
not  responsible  members  of  their 
communities.  I think  this  is  an  unfair 
charge. 

Trappers  help  their  towns  by  re- 
moving animals  that  cause  damage 
to  the  communities.  Many  farm 
ponds  are  damaged  by  muskrats  and 
could  be  destroyed  were  it  not  for  the 
trapper’s  efforts.  Livestock  and 
poultry  are  killed  by  foxes,  weasels 
and  mink.  The  trapper  keeps  their 
numbers  in  check.  Small  game  hunt- 
ing is  much  improved  in  areas  where 
trappers  are  active,  as  they  remove 
animals  such  as  raccoons  and  opos- 
sums which  are  highly  destructive  to 
the  nests  of  gamebirds. 

My  father  has  encouraged  my 
brother  and  me  to  trap  because  he 
says  trapping  keeps  us  out  of  devil- 
ment. 

The  third  charge  is  ignorance.  I 
can  answer  this  charge  very  easily. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  outsmart  a 
trap-wise  fox  or  mink  or  develop  a 
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successful  beaver  set?  A successful 
trapper  learns  patience,  cunning, 
ability,  and  observation. 

The  fourth  charge  is  poor  sports- 
manship. This  is  a highly  irregular 
charge,  as  the  persons  who  make  it 
have  never  tried  trapping  and  ob- 
viously have  no  experience  on  which 
to  base  their  remarks.  So  long  as  a 
trapper  abides  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  his  activity,  how 
can  he  be  accused  of  poor  sportsman- 
ship? The  charge  is  particularly 
obnoxious  when  it  comes,  as  it  often 
does,  from  persons  who  encourage 
fudging  on  the  rules  in  any  sport— 
the  “winning  at  any  price”  attitude 
which  seems  to  govern  most  of  to- 
day’s spectator  sports.  These  critics, 
perhaps  because  they  rarely  take  part 
in  an  activity  themselves,  but  prefer 
to  sit  back  and  watch,  which  may 
lessen  their  regard  for  rules,  are  quite 
often  the  persons  who  are  guilty  of 
littering  our  landscape  by  throwing 
cans,  paper  and  other  trash  around. 
These  are  the  truly  unsportsmanlike 
actions. 

A Personal  Effort 

By  comparison,  a trapper  actually 
does  something.  He  makes  a personal 
effort,  he’s  not  just  a spectator,  he 
gets  involved.  And  the  work  on  a 
trapline  is  much  harder  than  you 
might  think.  It  is  a year-round  job. 
In  the  spring  you  can  trap  foxes, 
raccoons,  skunks,  etc.  In  the  summer 
you  can  clean  and  check  all  your 
equipment.  This  is  also  a good  time 
to  get  new  supplies  and  to  prospect 
for  furbearing  animals  and  make  set 
locations.  By  winter,  trapping  season 
is  in  full  swing  and  this  is  when  the 
real  work  begins.  The  work  during 
this  time  of  the  year  is  mostly  in  the 
woods,  not  like  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
Winter  trapping  is  your  free  time  in 
the  woods  turned  into  a challenge  to 
the  people  who  like  man-sized  work. 
You  have  to  make  time-consuming, 
perfect  sets  or  you’ll  end  up  with 
very  little  to  show  for  your  work. 

As  a trapper  and  a sportsman,  I 


am  also  a conservationist.  I know  that 
overtrapping  a stream  or  an  area  will 
result  in  a poor  crop  in  succeeding 
years.  Like  the  farmer,  a sportsman 
must  prepare  for  future  harvests. 

For  a farmer  to  have  a successful 
harvest,  he  must  have  good  seed  and 
fertile  ground.  A trapper  also  needs 
certain  qualifications  for  a successful 
harvest.  To  have  a successful  trap- 
ping territory  we  must  have  an  en- 
vironment that  is  suitable  for  the 
wildlife  to  live  in  and  reproduce.  We 
need  an  abundant  supply  of  natural 
food,  clean  streams,  natural  cover, 
and  room  to  roam. 

We  have  a number  of  sportsmen’s 
associations  in  our  area  which  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  conservation 
of  our  remaining  acres  and  streams. 
These  groups  are  helping  protect  our 
natural  resources  from  those  who  are 
polluting  them  with  industrial  and 
community  waste. 

Farmers  also  take  an  active  part  in 
conservation  of  our  wildlife.  They 
build  ponds  that  provide  habitat  for 
fish  and  furbearing  animals,  plant  idle 
acres  with  trees,  make  conservation 
cuttings  to  provide  cover,  and  train 
their  sons  to  harvest  the  annual  fur- 
bearing crop. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  ask 
each  of  you  one  question.  Have  you 
done  your  part  to  protect  our  wild- 
life? I feel  that  by  being  a trapper 
I have  done  mine. 


Larry  Sharp,  of  Brookville,  pre- 
pared and  delivered  this  article  as  a 
speech  at  the  Region  V,  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  Public  Speaking  Con- 
test in  1971.  He  was  14  years  old  at 
the  time,  a student  at  the  Clarion- 
Limestone  Area  High  School,  enrolled 
in  the  vocational-agricultural  curric- 
ulum. He  won  first  place  in  the  con- 
test. This  young  man’s  interest  in 
trapping,  conservation  and  the  out- 
doors are  apparent  from  what  he  has 
written.  He  hopes  to  become  a forest 
ranger,  which  would  permit  him  to 
continue  and  expand  his  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. I feel  we  are  fortunate  to  still 
have  young  persons  such  as  this  in 
Pennsylvania.  — Ed. 
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The  Time  Is  Now! 


By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


GIRLS  — just  where  has  the  time 
gone?  It  wasn’t  that  many 
months  ago  you  were  sniffing  the 
flowers  of  June  and  now  the  ice  and 
snow  of  a bleak  January  bedaub  the 
naked  limbs  of  the  trees.  . . 

But  it’s  the  January  of  1973,  which 
means  it’s  the  beginning  of  a spar- 
kling new  year,  full  of  promise.  For 
many  it  means  a fresh  start  . . . un- 
trodden paths,  vernal  resolutions,  and 
a more  positive  outlook  on  life. 

It  means  also  that  you  have  had  a 
long-overdue  appointment  you  must 
now  face  and  acknowledge,  one  that 
has  been  put  off  too  many  times  . . . 
your  appointment  with  the  outdoors. 
Let’s  change  that  and  make  1973  the 
year  you  will  prepare  to  take  your 
part  in  the  meaningful  skills  of  hunt- 
ing and  shooting. 

This  is  the  year  you  will  also  dis- 
cover that  you  and  the  outdoors  truly 
are  compatible  no  matter  what  your 
station  in  life,  be  it  secretary,  nurse, 
teacher,  housewife.  You  do  belong! 

Remember  that  you,  too,  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  The  Perfect  Plan  of 
Things,  and  for  you  to  desire  and 
espouse  the  woodlands,  winds,  and 
waysides  is  an  undeniable  right.  To 
no  one  man  do  the  riches  of  the  fields 
belong.  . . 

No  longer  should  you  deny  the 
urgings  to  be  a child  of  the  forest, 
to  experience  a profound  freedom  of 
spirit,  or,  if  it  pleases  you,  to  wrap 
yourself  up  in  a cloud  for  a mid-after- 
noon nap.  These  desires  belong  to 
you. 

The  trophy  buck,  a brace  of  grouse, 
a fine  pheasant,  rabbits,  squirrels  . . . 
the  fruits  of  the  trees  and  the  sweet 
berries  of  the  bush  likewise  are  yours 
because  these  riches  were  given  to 
you.  You  have  the  right  to  claim 
them. 

But  do  so  in  a fitting  manner  and 


SUSAN  PAJAK,  above,  who  has  contribut- 
ed freelance  articles  to  GAME  NEWS  for 
years,  begins  a new  column  herewith, 
“Girls,  Guns,  & Game,”  devoted  to  Penn- 
sylvania’s outdoors  as  observed  from  the 
woman’s  angle. 
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GIRLS, 

GUNS,& 

GAME... 


with  Time  as  your  helper  because 
hunting  is  a momentous  occurrence. 
Be  glad  that  if  on  your  first  deer  hunt 
you  merely  see  a deer  let  alone  take 
it.  If  after  squirrels,  rabbits  or  ringies, 
allow  yourself  to  try  and  outmaneuver 
them.  Just  one  time!  Absorb  your 
surroundings  and  realize  that  you  are 


hunting.  Learn  to  appreciate  it  all. 

This  is  the  year  you  will  know  of 
your  guns,  bows  and  arrows.  Targets 
and  such.  Competition  shooting  will 
be  a favorable  weekend  activity  as 
will,  perhaps,  reloading  shotgun 
shells,  fletching  arrows,  or  whatever. 

Hopefully,  questions  will  be  an- 
swered here.  Some  will  be  asked. 
Views  and  opinions  will  be  discussed 
with  complete  understanding.  Hunt- 
ing experiences  will  be  shared,  recog- 
nition given  game  taken.  All  ...  if  it 
so  pleases  you. 

Over  and  above  everything,  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  should  be  a success- 
ful as  well  as  an  anticipated  event, 
something  you’ll  want  to  do  again  and 
again.  The  outdoors  is  waiting  and 
the  time  is  now.  Won’t  you  join  in 
and  let  it  happen? 


Hunting  License  Sales  Down  in  ’71 

Pennsylvania,  which  sells  more  hunting  licenses  than  any  other  state  in  the 
nation,  showed  a decrease  in  the  number  of  sportsmen  afield  during  the  license 
year  ending  August  31,  1972.  The  decline  was  the  first  in  the  state  since  1963. 

License  sales  for  the  1971-72  year  totaled  1,137,269,  a decrease  of  45,591 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  1970-71  figure  was  31,053  higher  than  the  year 
before.  All-time  records  for  all  categories  of  hunting  license  sales  were  estab- 
lished in  the  1970-71  year. 

During  the  most  recent  hunting  license  year,  the  sale  of  resident  licenses 
totaled  1,073,582,  a decrease  of  6,420  from  the  preceding  year.  However,  it 
marked  the  fourth  time  that  the  sale  of  resident  licenses  topped  the  million 
mark. 

Included  in  the  resident  license  sales  figure  were  153,147  junior  licenses 
sold  to  youths  16  years  of  age  and  under.  The  junior  license  figure  represents 
a drop  of  3,951  from  the  previous  year’s  level. 

Also  included  in  the  resident  figure  were  1432  free  licenses  issued  to  disabled 
war  veterans  and  15,024  free  licenses  issued  to  fulltime  servicemen  on  active 
duty. 

Nonresidents  purchased  63,687  licenses  during  the  1971-72  year,  a big  drop 
of  39,171  from  the  record  102,858  sold  just  the  year  before.  The  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  sale  of  nonresident  licenses  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Game 
Commission,  since  the  fee  was  increased  from  $25.35  to  $40.35  a year  ago. 

The  nonresident  total  last  year  included  121  licenses  issued  to  alien  hunters. 

Leading  counties  in  the  sale  of  resident  licenses  for  the  past  year  were 
Allegheny,  77,747;  Westmoreland,  43,533;  Lancaster,  41,258;  York,  36,226;  and 
Montgomery,  31,232. 

Leading  counties  in  the  sale  of  nonresident  licenses  were:  Mercer,  4137; 
Pike,  2877;  York,  2642;  McKean,  2526;  and  Erie,  2076. 
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LARGE  HELICOPTER  easily  carries  all  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  waterfowl  census  and 
experienced  crew  made  the  job  compare 
tively  easy. 


Each  January 

Susquehanna  Ri 
population  trend  is 
was  greatly  simplifie 


tion  loaned  a helico 
After  following  the 
was  reversed  and  th 
Williamsport,  flight 
water.  Ducks  of  all  : 
seen  in  good  numbe 
not  waterfowl— deer. 


ALL  TYPES  OF  waterfowl  normally  seen  in 
the  East  were  spotted  during  the  flight — 
a chilly  one,  as  the  chopper’s  heating  sys- 
tem quit  early. 
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whether  the  waterfowl 
ist  year  the  operation 
low  Grove  Naval  Sta- 
3r  the  8-hour  mission, 
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course  was  traced  to 
3 20  to  60  feet  off  the 
to  the  East  Coast  were 
■se,  swans  and— though 
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INTERIOR  VIEWS  show  group  getting 
ready  to  leave  and  tabulating  census 
figures  from  near  water  level. 


FLIGHT  ENGINEER  L.  W.  Herr,  Ivan  Dodd 
and  Bill  Dresher  of  the  P.G.C.,  J.  J.  Blake- 
more  of  Fish  & Wildlife,  and  Captain 
Robert  L.  Mason,  pilot. 


FIELD  NOTES 


In  Poor  Voice 

CLARION  AND  JEFFERSON 
COUNTIES  — During  the  first  week 
of  turkey  season,  I asked  an  experi- 
enced turkey  hunter  about  his  suc- 
cess. He  told  me  he  had  been  hunt- 
ing in  an  area  where  a flock  had  been 
scattered  the  day  before.  He  picked 
a good  location  and  started  calling. 
There  was  an  immediate  answer  by 
what  he  thought  was  an  inexperienced 
hunter  just  learning  to  call  turkeys. 
There  were  various  tones  that  didn’t 
even  sound  much  like  a turkey  should 
sound,  and  the  sounds  kept  coming 
straight  toward  him.  Thinking  that 
the  other  hunter  had  ruined  this  spot, 
the  experienced  hunter  decided  to 
move  to  another  area.  But  when  he 
stood  up,  a beautiful  big  turkey  was 
coming  directly  from  the  area  of  the 
unusual  sounds.  The  called  and  the 
caller  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
second.  Then  the  big  turkey  flew 
away  as  the  surprised  hunter  fired, 
but  never  ruffled  a feather  — except 
perhaps  his  own.— Land  Manager  L. 
L.  Harshbarger,  Knox. 


Foolers 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY- Much 
fun  was  had  with  the  “What  Do  You 
See?”  charts  at  the  exhibit  held  at  Sax- 
ton Fall  Festival.  After  looking  at 
them,  many  persons  realized  that  one 
does  not  always  see  what  he  thinks. 
This  exhibit  was  very  well  accepted. 
—Acting  District  Game  Protector  C. 
E.  James,  Orbisonia. 


Long-Tailed  “Bear” 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - On 
the  first  day  of  small  game  season 
some  hunters  told  Biologists  Stan 
Forbes  and  John  Kriz  that  they  saw  a 
beagle  chasing  a bear  through  a 
field.  This  was  on  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ect 5.  Later  on,  I came  across  some 
men  who  were  hunting  that  partic- 
ular area  with  a beagle  and  a black 
Labrador  retriever.  I wonder  what 
would  have  happened  if  it  had  been 
bear  season.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Washington. 


Just  Curious 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- On  the  first 
day  of  archery  season  I watched  a 
large  doe  and  her  fawn  nose  at  the 
rear  door  of  a Cadillac  on  State  Game 
Lands  119  near  Penn  Lake.  I knew 
the  car  belonged  to  Bichard  White  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  that  he  was  deep 
into  the  woods  hunting  this  same 
species.  As  I watched  I wondered  if 
Rich  had  spilled  some  buck  lure  on 
the  rear  seat  or  if  the  deer  was  seek- 
ing a ride.— District  Game  Protector 
T.  Vesloski,  Plains. 
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Glug,  Glug,  Glug 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - 
Trainee  Bill  Carl  and  I were  patroll- 
ing the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  by 
canoe  one  frosty  morning  during  duck 
season.  Bill  was  following  my  instruc- 
tions on  canoe  handling,  as  this  was 
only  his  second  time  in  a canoe.  Just 
as  we  entered  some  rapids  I told  Bill 
he  was  doing  fine  and  would  make  a 
good  canoeing  partner.  The  next  thing 
I knew,  both  of  us  were  sitting  in  the 
cold  creek  and  the  canoe  was  floating 
downstream  upside  down  — did  you 
ever  get  the  feeling  that  you  opened 
your  mouth  at  the  wrong  time?— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 


4 Two-Way  Street 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - Here’s  a 
special  thank  you  to  all  the  land- 
owners  and  farmers  who  keep  their 
land  open  to  public  hunting  and  pro- 
vide a place  for  many  Pennsylvania 
hunters  to  enjoy  their  sport.  And 
here’s  a special  wish  that  all  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  be  super  considerate  to 
those  landowners  so  that  this  private 
land  remains  open  to  public  hunting. 
—District  Game  Protector  G.  F.  Mock, 
Coburn. 


Dependable  Workers 
BEDFORD  COUNTY  - While  on 
general  patrol  on  the  opening  day  of 
small  game  season,  Deputy  George 
Ayers  and  I stopped  and  talked  with 
a Farm-Game  cooperator.  He  told  us 
about  the  fine  job  the  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  had  done  border  cutting  on  his 
property  and  the  benefits  he  had  de- 
rived from  the  cutting.  Afterwards  I 
learned  the  cutting  was  done  10  years 
ago.  Many  thanks  to  a group  of  men 
who  are  not  often  in  the  spotlight  — 
the  Food  and  Cover  Corps.  — District 
Game  Protector  G.  B.  Thomas,  Wood- 
bury. 


Life  Can  Be  Frustrating 

BLAIR  COUNTY— On  the  first  day 
of  small  game  season  this  year,  a 
deputy’s  wife  witnessed  the  following 
incident.  Two  unsuccessful  hunters 
returned  to  their  vehicle  and  as  they 
were  leaving  the  area  four  cock  pheas- 
ants made  their  day  even  worse.  The 
four  birds  were  standing  between  two 
homes  in  an  open  field.  The  hunters, 
not  wanting  to  violate  the  safety  zone 
law,  stopped  their  vehicles  outside  the 
safety  zone.  The  hunters  then  got  out 
and  attempted  to  frighten  the  birds, 
first  by  yelling  and  then  by  beating  on 
the  hood  of  their  auto.  All  the  time 
the  two  gentlemen  were  laughing  at 
their  own  show.  Needless  to  say,  both 
methods  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
pheasants  remained  in  the  safety  zone, 
doubtless  wondering  what  the 
hunters’  vehicle  had  done  to  deserve 
such  a beating.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector H.  L.  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Stay  Out  Of  Corn 
BUTLER  AND  LAWRENCE 
COUNTIES  — While  patroling  the 
Farm  Game  Projects  in  Butler  and 
Lawrence  Counties  the  first  day  of 
small  game  season,  the  main  com- 
plaint I received  from  the  coopera- 
tors was  that  hunters  were  going 
through  the  standing  corn  fields.  — 
Land  Manager  W.  E.  Portzline,  Slip- 
pery Rock. 
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To  Make  A Sleeping  Bag 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - Clear- 
field County  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  bear  complaints  and  bear 
problems  this  year.  The  most  recent 
came  from,  of  all  people,  me!  A bruin 
ripped  open  an  old  shanty  I use  to 
store  deer  hides  salvaged  from  road 
kills  and  made  off  with  five  pelts, 
leaving  the  surrounding  area  and  the 
shanty  looking  like  a bomb  had  hit  it. 
With  hibernation  time  approaching,  I 
am  wondering  if  the  “Black  Bomber,” 
fearing  a long  cold  winter,  decided  a 
few  fur  pieces  might  help  him  keep 
warm  during  the  harsh  months  ahead. 
—District  Game  Protector  G.  J.  Zeid- 
ler,  Rockton. 


Just  Like  To  Be  Coaxed 
GREENE  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Waychoff  and  I were  in  attendance 
at  the  new  Freeport  Volunteer  Fire 
Company  turkey  shoot.  We  decided 
to  avoid  attention  by  not  shooting. 
One  young  fellow  said  if  we  wouldn’t 
shoot  we  should  at  least  buy  a ticket 
for  the  Winchester  Model  1200  shot- 
gun they  were  going  to  chance  off. 
Deputy  Waychoff  took  a chance  and 
sure  enough,  he  won  the  shotgun.  — 
District  Game  Protector  W.  A.  Mc- 
Ginness,  Waynesburg. 


Don’t  Chase  Deer 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - Already 
this  year  I have  received  complaints 
about  operators  of  all  terrain  vehicles 
chasing  deer.  Later  it  will  be  snow- 
mobiles. These  people  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  by  chasing  deer  to  near 
exhaustion  either  in  snow  or  on  dry 
land,  they  have  signed  its  death  war- 
rant. The  first  dog  or  dogs  coming 
along  would  literally  have  a picnic 
with  a deer  that  is  too  tired  to  run 
any  longer.  The  organized  snowmo- 
bilers  in  this  area  have  been  policing 
their  own  ranks  and  have  offered  as- 
sistance to  hold  these  malicious  acts 
to  a minimum  and  my  hat  is  off  to 
these  people,  but  more  help  is  needed 
—District  Game  Protector  L.  C.  Yah- 
ner,  Franklin. 


CARBON  COUNTY- This  year,  as 
in  past  years,  some  hunters  have  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  game,  while 
others  have  found  an  abundance  of  it, 
with  a full  game  bag  as  proof.  Most 
successful  hunters  were  using  dogs. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  right  when  it  says  that  the 
hunter  with  a trained  dog  will  usually 
find  more  game?  Not  only  will  the 
dog  help  the  hunter  find  game,  but 
during  the  course  of  dog  training  the 
hunter  will  learn  where  the  game  is 
located.— District  Game  Protector  C. 
E.  Burkholder,  Weatherly. 
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Long  Long  Way  From  Home 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - In 
October  I received  dozens  of  calls  on 
a strange  bird  in  the  Rushville  area. 
All  described  the  bird  as  being  large 
as  a goose  with  long  legs  and  tail, 
slate  in  color,  with  a bill  about  four 
inches  long.  Upon  investigating,  I 
found  everything  to  be  true,  but  I 
couldn’t  identify  the  creature.  Out 
came  the  books  and  much  to  our  sur- 
prise we  found  it  to  be  a Paradise 
crane.  What  makes  this  so  puzzling 
is  that  his  home  is  supposed  to  be 
South  Africa.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor N.  J.  Forche,  Montrose. 


Hunter  Safety  Pays 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-lt  has  been 
interesting  to  note  while  checking 
hunters  that  many  of  the  older  genera- 
tion still  lean  on  gun  barrels  and  rest 
their  firearms  on  their  feet,  while  most 
youngsters  carry  firearms  safely  and 
watch  the  muzzle.  It’s  also  nice  to 
note  the  strong  increase  in  use  of 
fluorescent  orange.  Seems  that  hunter 
safety  training  is  making  some 
progress.  — District  Game  Protector 
R.  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Orange  Bird  Tag? 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— Recently  my  wife 
discovered  an  immature  mockingbird 
nearly  drowned  in  the  creek  behind 
our  home.  After  rescuing  it  and  nurs- 
ing it  for  several  days,  she  decided  to 
call  the  game  protector  to  see  if  he 
could  provide  a fluorescent  orange 
bird  tag  for  it  before  she  released  it. 
It’s  no  wonder  district  men  are  gray 
at  an  early  age.— Trainee  Lowell  D. 
Snyder. 


Fickle  Fellows 

CLARION  COUNTY  - While  on 
special  assignment  in  Crawford 
County  I apprehended  five  men  for 
shooting  at  ducks  in  the  propagation 
area  before  they  could  get  out  to  the 
legal  hunters.  As  I did,  I got  a big 
cheer  from  the  other  hunters.  The 
next  Monday  Game  Protector  Taylor 
and  I walked  into  the  same  area  in 
the  dark.  As  I passed  one  hunter  who 
had  cheered  me  on  Saturday,  I 
thought  he  recognized  me,  and  a few 
minutes  later  I was  sure  when  he 
yelled  to  his  buddy  back  on  the 
swamp,  “The  old  snake  is  back  in 
here  today  and  he  has  a young  buddy 
back  on  the  swamp.”  How  I went 
from  swamp  hero  to  snake  in  three 
days  time,  I’ll  never  know.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Badger,  Clarion. 


CLARION  COUNTY- A few  weeks 
ago  a self-proclaimed  “deer  expert” 
approached  Deputy  Logue  with  this 
statement:  “The  reason  we  don’t  have 
any  deer  left  is  that  these  guys  come 
out  spotting  every  night  with  those 
2000  candle  power  watt  spotlights  and 
as  soon  as  the  light  hits  them,  the 
deer  start  jumping  up  and  down  and 
quivering  and  die  of  a heart  attack 
right  there  on  the  spot.”  — District 
Game  Protector  J.  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 
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Duck  Dividends 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - The 
waterfowl  impoundment  completed  on 
State  Game  Lands  169  last  year  paid 
dividends  in  ducks  this  year.  Well 
over  100  hunters  were  in  the  pond 
area  on  the  first  day  of  the  duck  sea- 
son and  it  seemed  everyone  had  ducks 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Some  lucky 
hunters  bagged  geese  also.  Species  of 
ducks  taken  included  mallards,  blacks, 
woodies,  and  two  species  of  teal.  With 
the  completion  of  ponds  now  under 
construction,  we  expect  a better  year 
in  1973.— District  Game  Protector  J. 
R.  Beard,  Chambersburg. 


What  Do  They  Do? 

FOREST  COUNTY  - Recently  a 
group  of  five  men  from  Ohio  pur- 
chased their  nonresident  hunting  li- 
censes at  Haller’s  Store  in  Tionesta. 
They  explained  that  they’d  had  a 
camp  in  Forest  County  for  several 
years  and  were  quite  happy  although 
they  never  killed  a deer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  fact,  they  have  never  tried 
to  get  one  as  it  is  a camp  rule  that  if 
a member  of  the  camp  kills  a deer  he 
will  be  thrown  out  of  the  camp  for- 
ever. When  asked  why  they  pay  the 
price  for  a hunting  license,  they  said 
that  was  just  to  make  their  wives  be- 
lieve they  actually  went  hunting.  — 
District  Game  Protector  E.  L.  Taylor, 
Tionesta. 


Stingers 

BUCKS  COUNTY- The  scene  was 
the  intersection  of  Wrightstown  and 
Eagle  Roads  in  Lower  Bucks  County, 
the  date,  September  1.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  lay  a dead  deer,  and 
around  it  danced  two  men— one  a Dis- 
trict Game  Protector,  the  other  an 
elderly  gentleman.  In  addition  to  hop- 
ping, skipping  and  jumping  around 
the  deer,  the  older  fellow  could  be 
seen  striking  the  Game  Protector 
about  the  face  and  neck  with  his  base- 
ball cap.  The  warden,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  would  in  turn  re- 
move the  old  gentleman’s  cap,  strike 
him  about  the  face  and  neck  and 
deliver  an  occasional  blow  to  his  own 
face  with  the  cap.  After  each  go- 
around,  the  light-hearted  pair  would 
return  to  the  carcass,  reach  down, 
touch  it  and  immediately  take  up  the 
strange  routine.  Finally  they  got  the 
deer  onto  the  waiting  state  vehicle, 
shook  hands  and  departed.  Actually  I 
was  struggling  to  remove  a dead  deer 
and  the  older  chap,  who  lived  nearby, 
came  to  my  assistance.  While  drag- 
ging the  deer  to  the  road,  we  went 
through  a nest  of  yellow  jackets.  Each 
time  we  attempted  to  move  the  deer, 
the  yellow  jackets  launched  a new  at- 
tack. I’d  have  laughed  all  the  way 
home  if  I hadn’t  been  in  so  much 
pain.— District  Game  Protector  E.  E. 
Bond,  Doylestown. 

Just  Buddies 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - While  in- 
specting State  Game  Land  264  near 
Lykens,  I observed  a grouse  at  close 
range.  Having  my  camera  with  me, 
I started  to  snap  pictures.  The  grouse 
seemed  just  as  interested  in  me  as  I 
was  in  it.  It  came  within  a few 
feet  of  me  and  I knelt  down  and 
slowly  held  my  fist  toward  it.  The 
grouse  pecked  me  sharply  on  the 
hand.  After  taking  all  the  pictures  I 
wanted,  I walked  away— my  friend 
still  standing  there  looking  after  me.— 
Land  Manager  B.  D.  Jones,  Dauphin. 
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Snowmobile  Trails  on  State  Game  Lands 

The  following  areas,  roads  or  trails  on  State  Game  Lands  are  open  for  the  use  of 
snowmobiles  24  hours  per  day,  January  15  through  April  15.  These  trails  are  in  addition 
to  those  listed  in  the  February  1972  GAME  NEWS.  Trails  will  be  marked  with  a standard 
symbol  statewide  — an  orange  colored,  diamond  shaped  marker  approximately  5x7  inches 
in  size.  For  further  information  as  to  trail  locations  or  access,  contact  Field  Division 
Offices  as  listed  here  or  on  the  inside  back  cover,  or  contact  local  field  officers. 


Northwest  Division 

Field  Division  Supervisor  L.  E.  Sheaffer 
Box  31,  Franklin,  Pa.  16323 
Phone:  814-432-3187 
SGL  24,  Forest  County— 7 miles.  Begin- 
ning approximately  2 miles  northeast  of 
Newmansville  at  the  highway  parking  area 
near  Golinza  Bridge  on  Legislative  Route 
27010,  traversing  Game  Lands  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  a parking  lot  on  Special  Rabbit 
Research  Area,  approximately  one  mile  south 
of  Gilfoyle  and  one  mile  west  of  Route  66. 

SGL  39,  Venango  County— 6 miles.  Start- 
ing where  Tennessee  and  United  Natural 
Gas  Co.  rights-of-way  cross  Legislative 
Route  60016,  approximately  two  miles  east 


of  Henderson,  traversing  Game  Lands  in  an 
easterly  direction,  by  way  of  gas  company 
right-of-way  to  boundary  line  near  church 
along  Route  8,  approximately  three  miles 
north  of  Pearl. 

SGL  45,  Venango  County— 3 miles.  Be- 
ginning at  designated  State  Game  Lands 
road  located  approximately  one  mile  south 
of  the  intersection  of  Legislative  Route 
60027  and  T391,  then  running  southward 
on  said  Game  Lands  road  to  United  Natural 
Gas  Company  pipeline,  then  running  both 
east  and  west  on  said  pipeline  to  edges  of 
Game  Lands. 

SGL  69,  Crawford  County— 7 miles.  Start- 
ing at  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Trans- 
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portation  storage  and  parking  area,  one 
mile  west  of  Townville  on  Legislative 
Route  20085,  south  on  designated  trail  to 
Smith  Road  (T547),  continuing  across  T547 
and  following  designated  trail  and  road  to 
Maple  Hill  Road  (T519),  thence  west  on 
same  road  for  1,000  feet,  then  west  on 
trail  to  Carpenter  Road  (T770).  Also  a spur 
starting  at  the  parking  lot  on  Legislative 
Route  20090  and  extending  in  an  easterly 
direction  across  Game  Lands  and  inter- 
secting the  main  trail  at  T547. 

SGL  199,  Crawford  County,  lh  miles 
from  PGC  building  on  Route  77,  south  to 
boundary  line  crossing  T844  enroute. 

SGL  214,  Crawford  County— 7 miles.  Be- 
ginning at  Linesville  Creek  and  following 
in  an  easterly  and  southeasterly  direction 
an  old  railroad  grade  to  Township  Road 
360.  Starting  again  at  the  intersection  of 
Township  Road  374  and  an  old  railroad 
grade  and  following  this  old  railroad  bed 
until  it  intersects  with  the  Bessemer  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad  tracks  just  north  of 
Hartstown. 

SGL  277,  Crawford  County— 3 miles. 
Starting  at  parking  lot  near  Game  Commis- 
sion-owned house  approximately  one  mile 
north  of  Cambridge  Springs,  traversing 
boundary  line  to  designated  trail,  thence 
by  way  of  trail  to  an  old  barn  (known  as 
Mitchell  Bam)  one  mile  north  of  Cam- 
bridge Springs  along  Route  19. 

Northcentra!  Division 

Field  Division  Supervisor  R.  H.  Morningstar 
Box  38,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  17740 
Phone:  717-753-5641 

SGL  25,  Elk  County— 11  miles.  Shawmut 
Grade,  vicinity  of  St.  Marys,  from  Wilson 
Road  (T406)  north,  terminating  at  Game 
Lands  boundary. 

SGL  61,  McKean  County— 5 miles.  Old 
Stagecoach  Road,  southwest  of  Port  Alle- 
gany, from  T377  at  western  boundary  to 


the  eastern  boundary  of  Game  Lands. 

SGL  89,  Clinton  County— 4 miles.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Haneyville,  from  parking  lot  off 
Route  644,  two  miles  to  the  first  gas  line 
and  then  either  way  on  the  gas  line  to  the 
Game  Lands  boundary  lines— approximately 
two  miles. 

SGL  90,  Clearfield  County— 4 miles.  A 
trail  on  Lick  Run  and  Stone  Run  making  a 
loop  to  join  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources  Parker 
Dam  complex  of  trails. 

SGL  204,  Potter  County— 4 miles.  Two 
trails,  about  one  mile  north  of  Hebron.  One 
trail  from  T336  easterly  two  miles  to 
Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  line  and  then 
southerly  to  T344.  Second  trail  from  T336, 
one  mile  west  to  Game  Lands  boundary. 

Northeast  Division 

Field  Division  Supervisor  N.  J.  Molski 
R.D.  #4,  Box  220,  Dallas,  Pa.  18612 
Phone:  717-675-1143 

SGL  13,  Sullivan  County— 5h  miles.  From 
Elk  Grove  on  Route  154  along  Fishing 
Creek  to  Game  Land  boundary  between 
comers  1 and  2. 

SGL  119,  Luzerne  County— 531  miles. 
Commencing  at  boundary  near  Fountain 
Lake  following  existing  road  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  boundary  of  Luzerne  Ochre 
property,  includes  side  trail  one  mile  north 
to  Spring  Brook  Water  Company  all  part 
of  a local  established  trail  system. 

Southeast  Division 

Field  Division  Supervisor  P.  H.  Glenny 
R.D.  #2,  Box  418A,  Reading,  Pa.  19605 
Phone:  215-926-6071 

SGL  80,  Lebanon  County— 5 miles.  Aban- 
doned tramway  beginning  % of  a mile  west 
of  the  Berks-Lebanon  Counties  line  at  a 
point  where  the  tramway  crosses  the  Mon- 
roe Valley  Road,  and  continuing  west  on 
the  tramway  to  Game  Lands  western 
boundary  line  and  return. 


Fur  Sales  Total  $846,484 


Pennsylvania  trappers  sold  459,420 
pelts  of  furbearing  animals  and  pred- 
ators to  licensed  raw  fur  dealers  dur- 
ing the  1971-72  season.  Their  total 
valuation  was  $846,484.96.  These  fig- 
ures represent  only  Pennsylvania- 
caught  furs  bought  by  licensed  raw 
fur  dealers.  Furs  shipped  or  trans- 
ported out  of  state  by  trappers  or 
beld  for  their  own  use  are  not  includ- 
ed in  this  tabulation. 


Species 

No. 

Sold 

Avg. 

Price 

Amount  by 
Fur  Dealers 

Muskrats 

385,245 

$ 1.49 

$574,310.17 

Skunks 

1,271 

.69 

871.10 

Minks 

4,053 

5.93 

24,016.75 

Opossums 

9,223 

.49 

4,519.81 

Beavers 

3,382 

17.14 

57,967.48 

Raccoons 

47,651 

2.96 

140,832.10 

Weasels 

451 

.38 

172.95 

Red  Foxes 

4,441 

7.15 

31,759.70 

Gray  Foxes 

3,703 

3.25 

12,034.90 

TOTALS 

459,420 

$846,484.96 
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Book  Review  . . . 

1972  Report  on  Environmental  Quality 

Are  we  making  any  progress  in  our  attempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment?  Have  the  many  cries  of  concern  brought  about  anything  con- 
structive? Answering  such  questions  is  the  task  of  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  was  established  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  The  Councils  third  annual  report  (the  first  was  in  1970)  gives 
us  some  encouraging  answers.  It  considers  such  issues  as  the  need  for  indices 
by  which  we  can  gauge  environmental  quality.  (With  regard  to  wildlife, 
the  osprey  has  been  suggested  as  one  of  the  animals  that  could  be  used  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  chemical  contamination— any  major  change  in  the  osprey 
population  could  alert  us.  Indices  are  also  being  sought  for  land  use  and 
various  types  of  pollution. ) The  report  also  discusses  the  many  factors  and 
problems  involved  in  forecasting  environmental  trends,  the  progress  of  various 
governmental  programs,  and  the  costs  of  environmental  improvements.  It 
reviews  the  international  aspects  of  pollution  as  well.  In  brief,  the  report 
covers  a wide  range  of  environmental  topics.  It  should  be  required  reading 
for  anyone  sincerely  concerned  about  the  environment.  ( Environmental  Qual- 
ity: The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402,  1972.  450  pp.,  $2,  paper  cover.) 


Clean  Birds  Quickly 

To  insure  the  best  of  table  fare,  field-dress  a game  bird  immediately  after  it 
has  been  brought  to  bag.  Eviscerate  quickly  and  there’ll  be  no  chance  of 
intestinal  juices,  punctured  by  small  shot,  souring  the  flesh. 
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Protect  Or  Manage? 

By  Donald  E.  Zimmerman 
PGC  Wildlife  Conservation  Education  Specialist 


F PROTECTIONISTS  and  anti- 
hunting groups  had  their  way, 
hunting  and  trapping  would  soon  be 
banned  or  outlawed  and  a mora- 
torium placed  on  the  taking  of  wild- 
life for  any  purpose. 

Early  in  our  nation’s  history,  strin- 
gent laws,  rules  and  regulations  were 
enacted  to  prevent  over  exploitation 
of  wildlife  populations  which  were 
rapidly  being  depleted.  Since  then  a 
management  approach  has  evolved 
that  not  only  includes  protection,  but 
also  recognizes  the  value  of  habitat 
management,  the  need  for  research 
and  an  ecological  approach.  As  a re- 
sult, many  game  populations  have 
made  remarkable  comebacks;  in  fact, 
some  species  are  now  more  abundant 
than  ever  before. 

But  consider  the  recent  efforts  of 
protectionists,  anti-hunting  and  anti- 
trapping groups.  Last  spring  the 
Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
chaired  by  Miss  Alice  Herrington  (the 
same  Miss  Herrington  who  heads 
“Friends  of  Animals”  and  who  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  May, 
1972,  issue  of  Field  and  Stream ),  ran 
an  advertisement  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation.  In  that  emo- 
tionally based  advertisement,  which 
showed  a seal  pup  and  used  such 
terms  as  “their  last  spring,”  “brutality 
and  needless  slaughter,”  and  “un- 
conscionable waste  and  slaughter,” 
readers  were  urged  to  write  their  Sen- 
ators and  encourage  them  to  back  a 
marine  mammals  bill  that  would 
place  a 15-year  moratorium  on  the 
taking  of  marine  mammals  by  Ameri- 
cans and  mandate  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  an  international 
treaty  ending  the  taking  of  any  ma- 
rine animals.  This  bill  would  have 
excluded  any  other  approaches  or 
management  considerations  based  on 


ecological  studies  and  biologically 
sound  wildlife  management  practices. 

Or  consider  the  efforts  of  a New 
Jersey-based  organization  known  as 
“the  Beaver  Defenders”  whose  slogan 
is  “They  shall  never  be  trapped  any- 
more.” This  group,  again  using  an 
emotional  appeal,  is  encouraging 
housewives,  school  children  and  the 
general  public  to  join  their  ranks  op- 
posing hunting  and  trapping. 

Or  consider  comments  as  “Hunt 
wildlife  with  a camera  not  a gun,”  in 
Education  for  Survival,  a social 
studies  and  science  course  outline  for 
fourth-grade  teachers  in  the  Madison, 
N.J.,  school  system. 

These  groups  often  seem  to  favor 
the  total  protection  of  wildlife  and 
other  renewable  resources  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  management  consid- 
erations. Apparently,  to  the  protec- 
tionists, renewable  resources  can  be 
saved  and  stockpiled  for  the  future. 

Can't  Stockpile 

Long  ago  wildlife  managers  and 
conservationists  learned  that  wildlife 
can  not  be  stockpiled  from  year  to 
year,  but  that  it  can  be  managed. 
Small  game  populations  have  high 
turnovers,  as  most  of  the  population 
of  any  such  species  does  not  live  to 
be  one  year  old— whether  or  not  the 
population  is  hunted  or  trapped.  Thus 
a large  portion  of  the  population  can 
be  taken  by  hunting  without  threaten- 
ing the  species,  for  the  hunters  are 
simply  harvesting— and  utilizing—  ani- 
mals which  would  soon  be  dead  re- 
gardless. 

Herein  lies  a basic  difference  be- 
tween the  protectionist  approach  and 
a management  approach.  Manage- 
ment recognizes  there  is  a time  and 
place  for  all  techniques— even  includ- 
ing protection.  Properly  used,  protec- 
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tion  can  be  a very  effective  tool.  The 
open  and  closed  seasons  on  animals, 
as  set  up  by  the  various  Game  Com- 
missions throughout  the  country,  ac- 
tually are  a form  of  this.  However, 
the  opening  and  closing  of  these  sea- 
sons are  based  on  investigations  of  the 
current  condition  of  the  wildlife 
species  involved,  not  on  emotion  or 
pure  whim.  Management  based  on 
sound  biological  principles  recognizes 
the  importance  of  understanding  and 
applying  ecological  fundamentals,  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
wildlife  habitat.  On  the  other  hand, 
total  protection  excludes  the  taking  of 
wildlife  by  man  for  any  purpose. 

Natural  resources  can  be  divided 
into  two  types— renewable  and  non- 
renewable. Each  classification  is 
based  on  the  resource’s  replacement 
potential. 

Renewable  resources  have  a biolog- 
ical reproductive  potential  and  part 
of  that  resource  can  be  taken  periodi- 
cally with  no  long  term  detriment  to 
the  total  resource.  Normally  a new 
generation  is  produced  each  year  or 
in  a few  cases  every  two  or  three 
years. 

Wildlife  is  a renewable  resource. 
For  some  people,  this  concept  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  and  accept,  and 
yet  it  is  the  basis  of  many  applied 
life  sciences.  Beef,  mutton,  poultry 
and  pork  are  all  renewable  resources 
and  their  production  is  based  on  an 
application  of  ecological  fundamen- 
tals. 


Renewable  Species 

By  insuring  that  a sufficient  breed- 
ing stock  will  survive  to  produce  an- 
other generation,  a species  can  be 
considered  to  be  renewable.  It  re- 
plenishes itself  through  normal  repro- 
duction. To  illustrate,  consider  a 
Midwest  cattle  rancher  who  has  a 
section  ( 640  acres ) of  upland  pasture. 
Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  available 
forage,  grasses  and  vegetation,  topog- 
raphy and  water  supply,  the  rancher 
determines  the  number  of  cattle 


WILDLIFE  IS  A renewable  resource  that 
will  last  forever,  if  properly  managed, 
benefitting  sportsmen  such  as  Michael  J. 
Kmetz  and  his  son  Mike,  who  took  this 
7-point  in  Westmoreland  County  last 
December. 

which  can  be  grazed  on  his  land  each 
year.  From  his  herd,  he  can  annually 
market  a certain  number  and  yet  re- 
tain sufficient  breeding  stock  to  pro- 
duce more  cattle  for  market  in  the 
following  year.  Cattle  are  a renew- 
able resource. 

Wildlife  is  likewise  a renewable  re- 
source. Wildlife  managers,  through 
various  studies  and  surveys,  determine 
the  portion  of  the  wildlife  population 
that  can  be  taken  through  hunting 
and  trapping  and  then  regulate  the 
open  seasons  and  bag  limits.  This 
insures  that  sufficient  breeding  stock 
remains  to  replace,  through  normal 
reproduction,  more  than  the  number 
of  wildlife  taken  through  hunting  and 
trapping. 

Most  game  populations  undergo 
dramatic  changes  every  year.  Usually 
for  each  individual  bom  in  the  spring 
another  died  during  the  previous 
year.  In  an  average  fall  population  of 
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small  game  species,  the  ratio  of 
young  of  the  year  (individuals  born 
that  spring)  to  adults  (individuals 
more  than  one  year  old)  is  about  90 
percent  young  to  10  percent  adults. 

The  mortality  rate  of  a game  pop- 
ulation remains  about  the  same 
whether  or  not  the  population  is 
hunted.  Unhunted  and  unharvested 
populations  have  a greater  number  of 
individuals  that  die  from  disease,  star- 
vation, predation  and  other  mortality 
factors  than  do  hunted  populations. 

Finite  Resources 

On  the  other  hand,  non-renewable 
resources  exist  in  limited  quantities. 
Though  seemingly  abundant  for  the 
present,  many  of  these  items  are  finite 
and  can  be  exhausted. 

The  geological  process  requires 
many  thousands  of  years  to  produce 
what  are  called  the  non-renewable 
resources,  and  man  is  using  these  re- 
sources far  faster  than  they  can  be 
replaced.  Such  resources  as  coal,  gas, 
oil,  etc.,  are  in  a practical  sense  non- 
renewable. Once  removed  from  the 
earth  and  transformed  into  other 
forms  by  modern  technology,  they 
cannot  be  replaced.  They  have  no 
reproductive  potential. 

Man  must  use  both  the  renewable 
and  non-renewable  resources  wisely. 
Natural  resources  must  be  managed 
carefully,  and  to  do  this  man  must 
understand  the  workings  of  his  en- 
vironment. Only  then  can  he  develop 
a sound  management  program  for 
natural  resources. 

Often  overlooked  by  the  protec- 
tionist groups  is  the  damage  that 


wildlife  can  cause  to  forests,  agricul- 
tural crops  and  home  plantings.  Wild- 
life can  be  a serious  problem— just  ask 
anyone  who  has  had  rabbits,  wood- 
chucks or  deer  feeding  regularly  on 
his  garden  or  fields.  Or  consider  the 
forest  with  too  many  deer.  Continu- 
ous browsing  of  young  trees  can  pre- 
vent natural  reproduction  or  stunt  the 
growth  of  young  trees  that  do  sprout. 

Deer  can  do  almost  irreparable 
damage  to  their  habitat.  Left  un- 
checked, they  literally  eat  themselves 
out  of  a home.  Herds  can  double 
within  a few  years  and  such  a rapid- 
ly expanding  population  will  seriously 
overbrowse  its  range.  Then  when  se- 
vere weather— usually  cold  tempera- 
tures and  deep  snows— strikes,  thou- 
sands die  of  starvation.  Once  the 
habitat  is  destroyed  by  overbrowsing, 
the  area  may  never  again  support  as 
many  animals. 

When  wildlife  populations  build  up 
too  high,  as  some  frequently  do,  open- 
ing the  hunting  and  trapping  seasons 
and/or  increasing  the  bag  limit  can 
be  the  only  economical  methods  of 
control.  A management  approach  in- 
sures enough  flexibility  so  measures 
can  be  initiated  when  and  where 
needed,  either  to  allow  a population 
to  expand,  to  stabilize  it,  or  in  some 
cases  to  reduce  it.  A total  protec- 
tionist approach  lacks  such  flexibility. 

Too  often,  the  protectionist  element 
takes  a very  narrow  look  at  the  situa- 
tion and  fails  to  see  the  total  picture. 
To  return  to  total  protection,  without 
regard  for  other  considerations,  would 
be  a step  backwards  in  the  conserva- 
tion movement. 


Small  Shot  for  Grouse  and  Woodcock 

In  early  season  upland  hunting,  where  woodcock  and  grouse  are  likely  game, 
use  chilled  8s.  They’re  fine  enough  to  catch  a timberdoodle,  yet  heavy  enough 
to  stop  a towering  grouse.  Ordinary  skeet  loads  are  excellent. 

Angler’s  Help  for  Gunners 

An  easily  carried,  jointed  bait  casting  rod  makes  sense  when  you  hunt 
ducks  and  lack  a good  retriever.  Using  a treble  hooked  plug,  you  can  simply 
cast  out  there,  snag  your  bird— and  reel  it  in! 
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SITTING  THERE  in  front  of  my 
camper  it  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a chocolate  Easter  bunny.  A large, 
perhaps  $10  worth  of,  Easter  bunny. 
My  son  and  I were  camped  in  the 
Crandall  Mountain  Campground  in 
Waterton  Lakes  National  Park,  in  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  Glacier-Wa- 
terton  International  Park  system.  We 
were  there  to  try  to  photograph  the 
mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats 
that  inhabit  the  peaks  of  that  area. 
The  morning  had  arrived  very  dark, 
sullen,  the  peaks  obscured  by  mist 
and  now  clouds.  So  instead  of  being 
up  and  off  early  as  we  had  planned, 
I let  my  boy  sleep  while  I sat  there 
catching  up  on  some  reading  and 
writing.  Taking  advantage  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  sun’s  arrival  was  a large 
varying  hare.  It  was  busily  hopping 
about  in  the  brush  that  surrounded 
our  campsite,  pausing  here  to  nibble 
on  a grass  stalk,  stopping  there  to 
sample  a leaf.  It  was  the  same  kind  of 
a hare,  in  almost  the  exact  same  kind 


The  Varying  Hare 

Lepus  americanus 

By  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 


of  setting,  that  I had  seen  back  home 
in  Pennsylvania’s  Hickory  Run  State 
Park  and  Paradise  Valley  State  Park. 

The  varying  hare’s  range  extends 
across  most  of  Canada  and  Alaska  ex- 
cept where  it  is  replaced  in  the  far 
north  by  the  Arctic  hare.  In  the  con- 
tiguous 48  states,  the  varying  hare 
inhabits  the  northern  tier  of  states, 
most  of  New  England,  and  generally 
follows  the  Cascade,  Rocky  and  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  down  toward 
their  southern  extremities,  though  not 
many  are  found  in  the  Virginias.  Penn- 
sylvania has  a fair  number  of  these 
hares  in  her  mountainous  regions. 

The  varying  hare  is  commonly 
called  a snowshoe  rabbit,  but  only  the 
first  half  of  that  name  is  appropriate. 


Its  large  feet  do  serve  as  snowshoes 
when  necessary.  However,  to  call  this 
hare  a rabbit  is  wrong.  Both  the  hares 
and  the  rabbits  belong  to  the  order 
Lagomorpha.  Both  at  one  time  were 
classified  as  rodents,  but  rodents  have 
only  two  incisors  in  the  top  jaw,  while 
rabbits,  hares  and  pikas  have  four. 
The  second  pair  of  incisors  in  these 
animals  is  rudimentary  and  serves  no 
apparent  purpose,  but  it  was  enough 
of  a basis  to  require  a reclassification 
of  these  families.  The  hares  belong  to 
the  family  Leporidae. 

One  difference  between  hares  and 
rabbits  is  that  a rabbit  is  bom  naked, 
its  eyes  are  sealed  shut  and  the  mother 
rabbit  takes  care  of  her  babies  for 
about  two  weeks,  while  hares  are 
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born  fully  furred,  their  eyes  are  wide 
open,  and  they  can  start  feeding  upon 
vegetation  in  a matter  of  days. 

The  “varying”  in  this  hare’s  name 
stems  from  the  fact  that  its  coat 
changes  color  each  year.  Beginning  in 
October,  it  changes  from  brown  to 
white,  and  then,  starting  about  Feb- 
ruary, it  changes  back  to  brown.  This 
is  something  the  hare  has  no  control 
over.  The  white  winter  coat  does  not 
come  about  because  of  the  snow.  That 
it  matches  the  snow  is  definitely  to  the 
hare’s  advantage,  but  the  changing 
color  is  a response  to  photoperiodism 
—the  amount  of  available  daylight. 
The  hare’s  eye  acts  as  a photoelectric 
cell  gathering  light.  In  autumn,  as  the 
days  shorten,  the  eye  receives  less 
light;  this  in  turn  causes  the  pituitary 
gland,  at  the  base  of  the  hare’s  brain, 
to  become  inactive.  Consequently, 
when  the  hare  grows  its  new,  long 
winter  coat,  there  is  a lack  of  pigment 
and  the  hair  comes  in  white.  Con- 
versely, starting  in  December  when 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  pitui- 
tary gland  is  activated.  This  stimulates 
the  production  of  pigment  so  that 
when  the  hare’s  winter  coat  is  shed, 
its  summer  coat  is  brown. 

Light  Affects  Color 

A hare  deprived  of  light  during  the 
winter  will  stay  white,  whereas  one 
that  is  closeted  from  light  in  the  sum- 
mer will  commence  to  turn  white. 
Having  a white  coat  in  winter  helps 
the  hare’s  survival  when  the  ground 
is  snow  covered  because,  unlike  the 
cottontail,  the  varying  hare  does  not 
seek  out  a hole  or  den  in  bad  weather. 
During  the  bitterest  winter  storms  the 
hare  will  seek  shelter  in  a dense 
clump  of  brush,  or  under  a snow- 
laden evergreen  bough,  or  just  sit  in 
the  lee  of  a downfall.  If  the  storm  per- 
sists for  several  days,  the  hare  will  re- 
main inactive,  but  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks,  it  commences  to  lay 
out  a network  of  trails  throughout  its 
territory.  The  laying  out  of  these 
trails  is  not  a deliberate  action  but  an 
inevitable  one  as  the  hares  seek  food. 


In  winter  the  hare  feeds  on  bark, 
twigs,  stems,  and  dead  grasses.  The 
girdling  of  small  trees  and  the  nip- 
ping off  of  the  ends  of  twigs  show 
where  the  hare  stopped  to  feed  on  its 
travels.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer the  hare  feeds  upon  the  more 
succulent  vegetation  that  abounds  at 
that  time. 

As  both  deer  and  hares  consume  the 
same  type  of  food,  they  are  in  direct 
competition  for  available  browse.  Be- 
cause the  deer  can  reach  so  much 
higher  that  the  hare,  it  has  a better 
survival  potential  in  critical  food 
areas. 

The  varying  hare,  like  the  cotton- 
tail rabbit,  practices  coprophagy.  This 
is  the  reingesting  of  pellets  that  have 
already  been  passed  through  the 
body.  The  first  time  such  material 
passes  through  the  body  some  nutri- 
ents remain  in  the  pellet  and  the  scat 
is  usually  a dark  green.  The  second 
time  this  material  passes  through  the 
body,  the  remaining  nutrients  are  ex- 
tracted and  the  pellet  is  now  brown 
in  color. 

Many  people  have  observed  vary- 
ing hares  gathering  together  in  the 
winter  to  frolic  on  the  snow  by  the 
light  of  the  full  moon.  Sometimes  a 
dozen  hares  will  gather  and  play  at 
a game  that  seems  to  be  a combina- 
tion of  tag  and  leap  frog.  I have  no 
doubt  that  these  frolics  are  just  that, 
but  they  are  also  something  addi- 
tional. The  games  are  a preliminary 
to  the  breeding  season  that  follows 
about  the  first  of  March. 


GAME  NEWS  Binders  Available 

Binders  which  will  hold  a 
year’s  issues  of  GAME  NEWS 
are  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.  O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120, 
or  from  any  of  the  six  field  divi- 
sion offices.  The  price  is  $2  de- 
livered. 
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During  the  breeding  season  the 
males  often  engage  in  bloody  battles 
for  the  favor  of  the  females.  In  their 
fighting,  one  male  will  try  to  jump 
over  his  opponent,  kicking  down  with 
his  hind  feet  as  he  passes.  The  hind 
feet  of  these  hares  are  powerful  and 
each  toe  is  armed  with  a stout  claw. 
I saw  one  defeated  male  that  had 
been  killed  in  such  a battle.  His  op- 
ponent had  kicked  most  of  the  hide 
from  his  body. 

The  gestation  period  for  the  vary- 
ing hare  is  between  36  and  40  days, 
and  the  average  number  of  young  per 
litter  is  three  or  four.  Varying  hares 
usually  have  two  fitters  per  year. 

At  birth  the  young  hares  weigh 
about  three  ounces  and  are  about 
inches  long.  Although  they  start  feed- 
ing upon  vegetation  within  a few  days 
after  their  birth,  they  usually  remain 
with  the  female  for  about  one  month. 

When  full  grown  a varying  hare 
will  weigh  three  to  four  pounds,  stand 
about  nine  inches  high  at  the  shoulder 
and  measure  21  inches  or  more  from 
nose  tip  to  tail  tip.  The  hind  feet  of 
a varying  hare  are  about  inches  in 
length  and,  when  it  has  to,  the  hare 
can  really  pick  them  up  and  lay  them 
down.  Varying  hares  have  been 
clocked  at  44  feet  per  second  or  about 
30  miles  per  hour.  I have  measured 
twelve-foot  distances  between  the 
series  of  foot  tracks  of  a running  hare. 

Because  the  hare  is  so  much  larger 
and  faster  than  the  cottontail  rabbit, 
and  snow  depth  is  normally  involved, 
many  hunters  prefer  to  run  hares  with 
fox  hounds  rather  than  the  shorter- 
legged  beagles.  Hunting  varying  hares 
is  good  sport  because  they  do  not 
hole  up  but  keep  running  in  front  of 
the  dogs.  As  each  hare  knows  his  own 
area  intimately  and  he  has  a network 
of  trails  laid  out,  it  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  hunter  to  be  in  the  right 
place  for  a shot  as  the  hare  bounces 
along  in  front  of  the  dog. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  varying  hare’s 
main  enemies,  after  man,  would  be 
the  bobcat,  fox,  feral  house  cat,  wea- 
sel, and  the  great  horned  owl.  Snakes, 
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raccoons,  opossums  and  skunks  will 
also  take  young  hares  but  would  sel- 
dom have  the  opportunity  to  catch  an 
adult. 

In  Quebec,  Canada,  where  I guided 
canoe  trips  for  17  summers,  the  num- 
ber of  varying  hares  affects  almost 
everything  that  fives  in  the  forest. 
When  the  hare  population  is  high,  the 
living  is  easy,  because  the  furbearing 
predators  increase  their  own  numbers 
greatly,  more  of  them  are  caught  and 
the  Indians  make  a better  than  aver- 
age income.  Then,  too,  the  hares  are 
an  important  item  of  food  for  many 
of  the  forest  Indians. 

Starvation  Stalks  Land 

When  the  hare  population  crashes, 
the  furbearers  practically  disappear, 
the  Indians  make  little  money  and  at 
times  starvation  stalks  the  iand  for 
man  and  wildlife  alike. 

It  was  long  thought  that  as  the  hare 
population  increased  they  created  a 
food  shortage  and  that  the  hares  were 
dying  of  starvation.  This  may  happen 
in  some  areas,  but  not  everywhere. 
Recent  studies  show  that  hares  suffer 
from  the  stress  and  strain  of  over- 
population. Overcrowding  leads  to 
stress,  and  stress  leads  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  adrenal  gland,  which  cuts 
down  on  the  fertility  of  the  hares.  An- 
other condition  is  known  as  “shock 
disease.”  Normally,  the  fiver  produces 
a substance  known  as  glycogen, 
which  is  released  to  the  muscles  as 
energy  when  needed.  Some  research- 
ers believe  this  shock  disease  is  a 
shortage  of  glycogen  or  blood  sugar, 
and  that  this  reduces  the  hare’s  ability 
to  withstand  cold,  and  they  huddle 
up,  don’t  feed,  and  die.  Others  believe 
this  occurs  largely  as  a result  of  han- 
dling hares  during  management  pro- 
grams. Further  research  doubtless 
will  clear  up  this  point,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected this  will  be  carried  out  as 
scientists  are  studying  the  parallels  be- 
tween the  varying  hare’s  reaction  to 
overpopulation  and  stress  and  the 
problems  of  humans  resulting  from 
this  condition. 
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SPORTSMEN  SHOULD  CHECK  to  make  sure  that  their  firearms  are  covered  by 
insurance.  An  all-risk  floater  may  be  necessary. 

Odds  and  Ends  that  Rountree  Didn’t  Know  What  to  do  With  . . . 

Year  End  Leftovers 

By  Les  Rountree 


T’S  CLOSET  CLEANING  time 
again.  Bits  and  pieces  of  camping 
dope  and  lore  that  come  across  my 
desk  have  a way  of  stacking  up.  Some 
of  the  material  is  pure  trivia  and  is 
important  to  only  a few  readers. 
Other  snatches  of  information  apply 
to  all  of  us  but  just  don’t  have  enough 
depth  to  blossom  into  a full  column. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  here  are  a 
few  things  that  somehow  got  buried 
under  a stack  of  more  important(?) 
items. 

Insurance 

“Do  You  Have  the  Right  Insurance 
When  You  Go  Camping?  This  was 
the  title  of  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Mav,  1972,  issue  of  BETTER 
HOMES  & GARDENS.  That  publica- 
tion has  a way  of  cutting  through  the 
superfluous  and  getting  right  into  the 
meat  of  a question.  No  pun  intended. 
The  article  points  out  that,  in  most 


cases,  when  pulling  a tent  trailer,  you 
probably  are  covered  under  your 
automobile  liability  policy  or  home 
owner’s  protection  plan.  But,  not 
always!  A check  with  your  local  agent 
can  clear  up  any  questions. 

If  you  plan  on  traveling  in  Canada 
or  Mexico,  special  regulations  apply. 
They  vary  from  province  to  province 
in  Canada.  In  most  cases  your  agent 
can  provide  a tourist  card  that  will 
indicate  to  Canadian  authorities  that 
you  are  sufficiently  covered.  In 
Mexico,  you  must  have  automobile 
insurance  provided  by  a Mexican 
company.  Extended  coverage  from 
some,  American  companies  will  be 
honored,  or  you  can  purchase  the 
extra  coverage  at  the  border.  Cost 
will  vary  from  $10  or  $20  per  week. 
If  you  own  a pickup  camper,  you 
should  check  your  policy  on  the 
truck.  Unless  the  camper  is  specif- 
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cally  named,  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
i:ruck  policy. 

For  items  that  you  may  be  carrying 
n your  trailer  or  camper,  homeowner 
policies  will  usually  be  adequate  . . . 
but  the  protection  varies.  Again, 
check  with  your  agent.  For  expensive 
items  such  as  boats,  cameras  and  fire- 
jarms,  a good  idea  would  be  to  attach 
an  all-risk  floater  to  the  policy.  De- 
pending on  where  you  live,  floaters 
will  cost  between  $15  and  $25  addi- 
tional each  year.  Remember  that  with 
ordinary  home  owner  protection  your 
coverage  is  good  only  if  the  vehicle 
or  trailer  shows  signs  of  forcible  entry 
and  it  has  to  be  locked  in  the  first 
place.  For  an  unlocked  vehicle,  you’ll 
have  to  pay  more  for  complete  pro- 
tection. 

New  Pedicar 

This  may  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  camping  but  it  does  affect 
the  environment  and  were  all  inter- 
ested in  that.  A company  named  En- 
vironmental Transport  Corp.  has  de- 
veloped and  soon  will  be  marketing  a 
leg-powered  vehicle  that  will  travel 
at  15  mph  and  is  capable  of  climbing 
a 20%  slope.  The  big  secret  is  some- 
thing called  linear  torque.  I’m  not 
sure  what  that  is,  but  it  works. 

Paul  Dudley  White,  famed  cardiol- 
ogist and  bicycle  fancier,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  has  personally  tested 
a Pedicar  and  likes  the  way  it  makes 
use  of  the  thigh  muscles.  The  whole 
idea,  says  designed  Robert  Bund- 
schuh,  is  to  break  the  American  habit 
of  firing  up  a gasoline  powered  ve- 
hicle to  make  short  trips  to  the  corner 
store,  to  school  or  the  thousand  other 
places  that  we  are  going  to  all  the 
time.  They  expect  to  market  the  car 
for  about  $550  through  regular 


ONE  STEP  IN  readying  a recvee  for  off- 
season storage  is  a thorough  flushing  of 
the  water  system.  Experts  recommend  a 
15-minute  washout. 

bicycle  retailers.  Who  knows,  it  may 
catch  on.  It  certainly  should  be  quiet 
—except  for  a few  grunts  and  groans. 
And  speaking  of  quiet  . . . 

Snowmobiles  to  Be  Quieter  — 
Some  of  Them 

Hooray!  I’ve  been  noticing  that 
certain  snowmobile  manufacturers 
are  boldly  stating  in  their  most  recent 
advertising  that  they  are  quieting 
their  machines  down  this  season.  For 
many  hard  nose  environmentalists  the 
sound  of  the  snow  machines  was  the 
most  objectionable  feature.  Now  if 
we  can  get  the  other  mechanized  off- 
the-road  vehicles  silenced  a bit,  it 
might  make  for  a quieter  1973  camp- 
ing season.  I’m  certainly  not  against 
everything  that  goes  Purrrrrrrr,  but 
does  it  all  have  to  go  V AROOOOM? 

Safety  Tips  For  Campers 

A lot  of  camping  units  on  the  road 
these  days  carry  propane  refrigerators, 
ranges  and  heating  units.  If  the  pilot 
light  is  burning  on  a propane  appli- 
ance and  you  pull  in  for  a gas  fill-up 
with  car  or  truck,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
turn  off  that  pilot  light!  Some  ap- 
pliances are  located  in  such  a position 
that  with  a little  careless  splashing  on 
the  part  of  the  service  station  at- 
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tendant,  big  trouble  is  the  result! 
Automobile  fuel,  gasoline  to  be  exact, 
is  highly  flammable  stuff,  and  it 
doesn’t  take  much  vapor  in  the  right 
place  to  ignite.  A good  rule  to  follow 
is  to  turn  off  those  pilot  lights  when 
traveling,  then  you  won’t  forget. 

Some  trucks  and  motor  homes  have 
dual  rear  tires.  When  you  have  a flat 
with  one  of  these,  don’t  run  it  at  top 
speed  trying  to  get  to  the  next  service 
station.  Take  it  easy  and  loaf  on  to- 
ward help,  if  you  don’t  have  the 
equipment  or  don’t  care  to  fix  it  your- 
self. At  normal  speed  the  flat  tire  can 
become  overheated  in  a short  time 
and  may  catch  fire.  It’s  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  ...  it  happens  to 
the  big  semi-trailers  all  the  time.  Just 
take  a look  at  the  pieces  of  burned 
rubber  scattered  all  along  the  inter- 
state highways. 

Another  safety  tip  that  almost 
everybody  knows  about  but  which 
deserves  mentioning  anyhow  is,  never 


A CHARCOAL  BURNER  should  never  be 
used  in  an  enclosed  area  such  as  a tent 
or  cabin.  Wide  open  ventilation  is  neces- 
sary for  safety. 


allow  a propane  stove  or  furnace  to 
burn  inside  any  sort  of  tent  or  camp- 
ing rig  without  having  adequate  ven- 
tilation. By  adequate,  I mean  at  least 
a partly  open  window,  door  or  other 
large  vent.  A few  careless  campers 
forget  each  year  and  make  the  news 
in  the  most  frightening  of  ways  . . . 
in  the  obituary  column. 

Double  ditto  for  the  small  barbecue 
hibachis  that  campers,  some  campers 
anyway,  seem  to  think  are  as  safe  as 
catalytic  heaters.  It  isn’t  so!  The 
little,  harmless  looking  charcoal  burn- 
er is  never  safe  to  bring  into  a tent 
or  camper.  The  fumes  are  deadly 
even  when  the  fire  is  out  and  the 
coals  are  just  glowing.  Providing  ven- 
tilation does  not  help.  Charcoal 
should  only  be  used  in  open  air  . . . 
there  can  be  no  exception. 

Camping  Unit  Construction 

Sooner  or  later  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers of  camping  rigs  are  caught 
up  in  their  own  greed  and  go  out  of 
business.  But  until  all  such  outfits 
are  gone,  be  very  careful  to  look  over 
all  trailers  and  pickup  campers  with 
a critical  eye.  Look  underneath  to 
see  what  size  steel  beams  are  used  in 
the  trailer  chassis.  Check  all  wiring 
to  make  sure  that  all  switches  and 
lights  function.  Make  sure  all  appli- 
ances work  properly  and  that  you 
have  an  instruction  booklet  that 
covers  each  unit.  Get  all  guarantees 
that  come  with  component  parts  not 
covered  by  the  overall  assembler.  If 
the  guarantees  are  not  to  your  liking, 
make  sure  the  dealer  gives  you  a writ- 
ten agreement  that  he  will  make  good 
on  all  repairs  that  are  obviously  manu- 
facturing errors.  If  he  won’t  do  this 
. . . go  to  another  dealer. 

Believe  me,  the  camping  and  tour- 
ing equipment  in  this  country  is  get- 
ting better  each  year.  But  it  is  also 
becoming  more  sophisticated  which, 
in  this  case,  means  more  automatic 
and  slightly  more  complicated.  Don’t 
buy  the  first  thing  you  look  at.  Be  a 
better  shopper  and  make  sure  you 
know  what  you  want.  Talk  to  as 
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many  owners  of  camping  gear  as  you 
can.  The  guy  who’s  been  touring  in 
the  latest  razz-ma-tazz  camper  may 
sound  like  he  knows  everything,  but 
don’t  believe  him!  Search  out  an  ex- 
perienced camper  who’s  been  on  the 
road  for  ten  years  and  ask  him  to 
level  with  you.  He  will  . . . and 
you’ll  be  able  to  profit  from  his  mis- 
takes and  experience. 

Make  Repairs  Now 

No  matter  where  the  camping  gear 
happens  to  be  stored,  go  take  a look 
at  it  . . . right  now.  Make  repairs 
during  the  winter  before  you  decide 
to  make  that  first  spring  safari.  There 
may  be  rips  in  tents,  sleeping  bags  or 
other  fabric  items.  Stoves  should  be 
cleaned  up  unless  you  are  a super 
careful  camper  and  wipe  all  the 
grease  off  before  you  put  it  away  for 
the  winter.  The  mantle  on  the  lan- 
tern is  bound  to  be  broken  and  if  you 
don’t  fix  it  now  you  won’t  remember 
it  until  you’re  ready  to  hit  the  trail. 
In  fact,  it’s  a good  idea  to  have  an 
extra  package  of  mantles  with  you  at 
all  times.  That’s  the  surest  way  to 
keep  from  breaking  one  that  I have 
ever  discovered. 

Wash  out  the  cooler  with  warm 
water  and  baking  soda  and  don’t  for- 
get the  Thermos  bottles.  They  will 
become  quite  “gamey”  if  allowed  to 
stand  with  the  remains  of  hot  choc- 
olate during  the  winter  months.  Be 
sure  to  store  the  bottles,  cooler  and 
the  refrigerator  in  your  RV  with  the 
door  or  lid  slightly  open.  Refill  all 
flashlights.  If  the  pickup  camper 
body  or  travel  trailer  that’s  outside  in 
the  driveway  has  not  been  properly 
buttoned  up  for  winter,  be  sure  to 
check  it  now.  In  most  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  canned  goods  should 
be  removed  from  all  units  subjected 
to  freezing.  The  cans  could  burst. 
Manufacturers  of  campers  usually  ad- 
vise leaving  a protected  window 
cracked  during  storage— just  enough 
to  keep  inside  air  from  getting  musty. 
Check  tires  and  replace  before  spring 
if  they  look  badly  worn  or  weather 


SNO-SCAT  makes  for  a lot  of  fun  on  a 
snowy  hill.  Available  from  Rubbermaid 
Inc.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  it  is  light  in  weight 
and  durable. 

checked— this  can  be  important. 

Winter  Time  Sales 

Immediately  following  the  Christ- 
mas buying  season  many  outdoor 
items  are  on  sale.  This  includes  a lot 
of  goodies  that  campers  need  or  think 
they  do.  Many  dealers  do  not  want 
to  carry  a large  inventory  through  the 
winter  months  and  they  are  very 
happy  to  take  a bit  less  money  for 
them  to  make  way  for  the  shiny  new 
spring  merchandise.  Don’t  buy  some- 
thing if  you  don’t  need  it  but  be  on 
the  alert  for  bargains.  Last  year  a 
neighbor  bought  a dandy  camp  stove 
for  exactly  half  price  because  the  fuel 
tank  had  a small  dent  in  it.  It  didn’t 
hurt  the  stove  one  bit  and  after  a spot 
of  paint  the  tank  looked  like  new. 

Congratulations  to  all  campers  for 
an  improvement  in  their  manners  for 
1972!  As  I toured  our  state  and  others 
during  the  past  year  I was  aware  of 
neater  campgrounds  and  cleaner 
highways.  I honestly  believe  that  the 
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anti-litterbug  campaign  is  working. 
Garbage  is  no  longer  being  stacked 
up  on  country  crossroads  like  it  used 
to  be  and  the  tin  can  trail  is  becom- 
ing harder  and  harder  to  follow. 
Thank  goodness.  I predicted  a few 
years  back  that  the  camping  grounds- 
well  would  be  good  for  the  country 
once  we  all  learned  to  become  better 
housekeepers.  As  we  travel  more  and 
learn  more  about  our  neighbors  there 
will  be  a better  understanding  of  why 
we  must  keep  Pennsylvania  and  the 
nation  clean  and  green.  It  is  our 
country  and  if  we  want  to  keep  on 


enjoying  outdoor  recreation  we  must 
prove  to  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
public  that  we  are  responsible  stew- 
ards. Campers  of  today  are  not  the 
vagrant  gypsies  that  they  were  once 
considered.  It  has  been  amply  proven 
that  the  surge  to  the  outdoors  is  not 
a fad  that  some  soothsayers  predicted 
would  last  a short  time  and  then  be- 
come unfashionable.  At  least  one- 
third  of  the  population  will  try  camp- 
ing or  its  companion  sport,  mech- 
anized touring,  this  year.  It’ll  be 
healthier  for  most  of  us. 

Have  a happy  camping  New  Year! 


EACH  YEAR  tens  of  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvanians and  many  out-of-staters  come 
to  Harrisburg  for  the  Farm  Show  (January 
8-12  this  year)  and  the  Sports  Show  (Feb- 
ruary 11  - 17).  The  Game  Commission 
maintains  a large  exhibit  at  each  of  these, 
where  trained  personnel  answer  countless 
questions  about  hunting,  wildlife,  conser- 
vation, PGC  programs,  and  related  sub- 
jects. If  you  attend  either  show,  take  time 
to  visit  the  Game  Commission  exhibit. 


LEE  MILLER,  RD  2,  Oil  City,  bagged  what 
may  be  the  largest  whitetail  ever  taken 
by  an  archer  in  Pennsylvania.  Hunting  in 
the  Dempseytown  area  of  Venango  County, 
Miller  dropped  this  11-point,  210-lb.  buck 
on  October  6,  1972.  He  shot  from  approxi- 
mately 50  yards,  using  a 45-pound  bow. 
Deer  of  this  size  are  rarely  taken  even  by 
riflemen,  who  outnumber  archers  about 
eight  to  one.  Chances  of  a bow  hunter 
getting  such  a buck  are  remote. 


Think  Where  You’re  Aiming 

Small  shot  is  unlikely  to  be  lethal  at  500  feet,  but  it’s  stupid  to  shoot  toward 
a dwelling  if  any  pellets  are  likely  to  rattle  on  its  windows.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  promotes  “no-trespassing”  signs  and  a hatred  of  hunters. 
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Trying  to  Score  Before  . . . 

TRAIL  S END 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


ACROSS  THE  FACE  of  Pennsyl- 
vania there  are  still  a consider- 
able number  of  hunters  who  have  yet 
to  score  on  deer  in  the  current  sea- 
sons. This  is  not  really  too  surprising 
when  it  is  considered  that  about  one 
in  10  actually  take  a deer.  Included 
are  all  the  hunters,  bow  and  gun,  in 
all  the  seasons.  But  within  these 
figures  the  ratio  of  successful  archers 
is  considerably  under  the  average. 
For  example,  in  1971  their  success 
ratio  was  under  two  per  cent,  actually 
1.79  per  cent. 

Although  it  is  felt  in  this  quarter 
that  the  current  success  ratio  is  up 
somewhat  over  that  of  1971  when 
2769  archers  reported  taking  deer,  the 
figure  probably  won’t  go  much  over 
two  per  cent.  However,  it  must  be 


assumed  that  many  bow  hunters  are 
gun  hunters  in  turn,  and  quite  a num- 
ber have  taken  their  deer  during  the 
gunning  season.  Even  if  we  apply 
the  total  10  per  cent  success  ratio  to 
the  probable  160,000  bow  hunters 
who  bought  a tag  in  1972,  this  still 
leaves  roughly  144,000  bow  hunters 
who  have  not  filled  out  their  deer 
tags. 

Unless  the  gods  smiled  on  him  dur- 
ing the  gunning  season  when  he  con- 
tinued to  hunt  with  the  bow,  this 
writer  will  help  to  make  up  the  herd 
of  hunters  who  hasn’t  scored. 

Any  sane  person  would  question  the 
logic  of  trying  under  late  December 
and  January  conditions  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  not  been  able  to  collect 
during  previous  seasons.  For  anyone 
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THE  BEAUTIES  of  winter  provide  an  extra 
bonus  for  late  season  bow  hunters.  Here 
Leon  Crouse  stops  a moment  just  to  enjoy 
the  scenery. 


who  wanted  to  go  bow  all  the  way, 
there  were  24  hunting  days  in  the 
regular  archery  season.  There  were 
12  days  for  antlered  deer  during  the 
gunning  season  and  an  extra  two  days 
for  antlerless  deer  for  the  archer  who 
had  the  special  tag.  That  makes  a 
total  of  38  days  on  which  the  archer 
could  legally  hunt  deer  if  he  was 
properly  licensed.  Now  he  has  five 
days  in  December  and  an  additional 
12  days  in  January  for  a potential  of 
55  total  days  of  hunting  for  deer  with 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

If  a fellow  can’t  collect  during  the 
lovely  days  of  October  when  the  deer 
are  still  relatively  tame,  and  he  can’t 
get  a buck  in  the  two  weeks  of  the 
antlered  season  when  deer  are  running 
all  over  the  place,  or  pick  up  an  ant- 
lerless deer  during  the  two-day 
special  season,  how  on  earth  is  he 
going  to  score  on  the  remnant  of  the 
total  herd  in  these  last  few  weeks? 
Well,  it  isn’t  easy.  But  if  some  of 


those  guessed-at  144,000  bow  hunters 
get  together  in  gangs  of  no  more  than 
25,  there  is  still  a chance.  Further- 
more, although  it  is  a different  ball 
game,  there  is  a special  enjoyment  in 
bucking  the  odds  and  getting  away 
from  the  TV  commercials. 

First,  let’s  look  at  the  bright  side  of 
it.  And  it  will  certainly  be  bright, 
barring  a heavy  snowstorm  on  the 
day  you  plan  to  hunt.  You  do  have 
some  things  going  for  you.  If  the 
snows  are  seasonal,  which  means  that 
we  will  have  had  a white  Christmas, 
this  can  work  to  the  bow  hunter’s  ad- 
vantage. Deer  don’t  like  those  cold 
mountains  anymore  than  you  do,  and 
they  tend  to  move  into  the  valleys 
where  it  is  warmer  and  the  food  sup- 
ply is  better.  This  means  that  deer 
will  be  better  concentrated  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  1972  seasons  when 
they  tended  to  remain  in  their  usual 
habitat. 

The  fact  that  deer  can  be  seen 
more  easily  against  a white  back- 
ground is  an  advantage  which  is  can- 
celed out  by  the  fact  that  the  deer 
can  also  see  the  hunter  more  easily. 
Regardless  of  the  amount  of  snow, 
whether  modest  or  deep,  the  deer  still 
has  a considerable  edge  over  the 
hunter.  No  matter  how  difficult  the 
going  might  be  for  the  deer,  the 
animal  can  move  much  more  easily 
than  the  hunter  with  the  bow  who 
is  not  built  for  plowing  snow. 

Of  course,  a white  cover  makes 
tracking  much  easier.  This  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  hunter  is  apt  to  be  able 
to  easily  track  a deer  to  within  shoot- 
ing distance,  but  snow  certainly  does 
provide  clues  as  to  where  the  most 
deer  can  be  found.  In  the  event  of  a 
hit  which  is  not  immediately  fatal,  the 
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opportunity  to  follow  the  shot  is  en- 
hanced considerably.  Furthermore, 
although  shots  will  undoubtedly  be 
longer  because  cover  is  so  much  less 
than  the  previous  seasons,  shooting  is 
certainly  much  more  open.  There  are 
opportunities  not  available  in  the 
earlier  months. 

Does  this  mean  it  is  easier  to  take 
a deer  in  the  extra  season?  The 
answer  is  a shivery  “No!” 

Although  the  deer  also  must  wear 
heavier  clothing,  they  carry  it  much 
easier  than  can  the  hunter.  One  of 
the  most  pleasurable  parts  of  early 
season  hunting  is  the  fact  that  the 
hunter  can  usually  travel  in  shirt- 
sleeves much  of  October.  Aside  from 
the  January  thaw,  which  normally 
comes  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
archery  season,  the  later  weather  is 
apt  to  call  for  heavy  clothing  and 
lots  of  it.  This  hampers  the  hunter 
in  both  his  movements  as  well  as  his 
handling  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

In  addition,  he  is  now  seeking  a 
quarry  which  has  been  able  to  sur- 
vive the  pursuit  of  perhaps  one  mil- 
lion hunters  during  the  regular  gun- 
ning season.  The  deer  has  discovered 
ways  to  prevail  despite  this  pressure, 
and  those  that  have  are  the  smartest 
of  the  bunch. 

Sounds  Muted 

A deer’s  hearing  is  extremely  acute. 
Now,  it  is  no  longer  hampered  by 
woodland  noises  common  to  the  ear- 
lier months  when  leaf  cover  is  heavy 
and  woodland  noises  confuse  the 
sounds  made  by  the  hunter.  Even 
car  sounds  are  muted  by  the  snow 
and  flocks  of  birds  which  earlier  dis- 
turbed the  woodland  stillness  have 
moved  south.  There  are  no  loose,  dry 
leaves  for  chipmunks  and  squirrels  to 
fling  about  as  they  scurry  around 
gathering  food  for  winter.  Winter  is 
here.  Although  sound  does  not  carry 
as  well  over  snow  cover,  the  normal 
noises  of  hunter  movement  are  much 
more  noticeable. 

With  leafy  vegetation  all  but  gone 


GROUP  HUNTING  pays  off  best  when  the 
woods  stand  stark  and  black  against  the 
white  of  winter.  When  many  “outdoors- 
men”  are  indoors,  dedicated  archery  hunt- 
ers have  their  best  days. 

except  for  evergreens,  laurel  and  rho- 
dodendron, visibility  is  considerably 
better  for  both  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted.  However,  this  works  much 
more  to  the  deer’s  advantage  as  an 
archer  must  still  approach  relatively 
close  to  score. 

Although  scents  carry  no  better, 
and  there  are  frequently  still  days  of 
winter  when  they  carry  hardly  at  all, 
they  are  not  as  apt  to  be  confused 
among  the  other  smells  as  in  autumn. 
There  are  fewer  people  about,  and 
the  deer  knows  that  the  human  odors 
which  drift  its  way  bring  him  no  good 
news.  There  are  no  longer  those  just 
walking  along  the  highways  and  trails 
in  search  of  beauty,  autumn  leaves, 
or  the  simple  pleasure  of  enjoying  the 
out-of-doors.  With  fresh  memories  of 
the  gun  barrage  from  early  December, 
a deer  is  going  to  treat  every  human 
odor  with  considerably  more  suspi- 
cion. 

The  end  result  is  that  an  archer 
must  seek  an  animal  which,  at  any 
time,  is  an  extremely  elusive  quarry, 
at  a time  when  its  senses  are  the 
sharpest  and  everything  in  nature 
works  to  its  advantage.  How  then 
can  the  bow  hunter  be  expected  to 
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score  under  conditions  which  place 
him  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage 
than  those  to  which  he  is  subjected 
during  the  easier  months  of  hunting? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  this  quarter 
that  the  chances  of  success  are  the 
greatest  when  group  hunting  is  em- 
ployed. Although  there  is  a legal 
limit  of  25  members  to  a gang,  and 
too  large  a group  becomes  unwieldy 
and  difficult  to  control,  now  is  the 
time  when  hunters  can  get  together 
to  considerably  increase  their  chances 
for  success.  In  areas  which  are  cur- 
rently most  accessible  to  hunters,  de- 
pending upon  how  much  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  groups  of  12  to  16  hunters 
are  ideal  for  the  purpose. 

Keep  in  mind  that  archers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  which 
govern  gun  hunters,  and  a duplicate 
roster  must  be  maintained.  One  copy 
should  be  carried  by  the  captain,  and 
the  other  should  be  kept  at  his  auto- 
mobile where  it  can  be  checked  by  a 
District  Game  Protector.  Under  the 
windshield  wiper  is  the  most  con- 


SOME  BUCKS  HAVE  lost  their  antlers  by 
the  time  the  post-Christmas  deer  season 
comes  around,  but  not  all  of  them,  as  this 
photo  proves. 


venient  place  to  maintain  the  roster 
if  the  gang  is  on  the  move.  If  at  a 
regular  camp,  the  roster  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  door  of  the  lodge  or 
cabin. 

Some  pre-season  scouting  is  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  Someone 
should  check  to  determine  where  the 
deer  are  the  most  plentiful.  If  the 
early  winter  is  open,  whitetails  may 
still  be  back  in  the  hills  and  will  take 
some  real  hunting  to  get  moving.  If 
snows  are  heavy,  the  animals  will  be 
moving  to  the  valleys  and  small  woods 
patches  m good  deer  country  will  al- 
ways carry  a few  animals. 

Sizeable  Gang  Needed 

It  is  advisable  only  to  accept  on 
the  roster  those  hunters  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  a day  of  it.  Those  who 
must  get  back  early  to  watch  TV  or 
run  errands  can  disrupt  the  hunt  un- 
less it  is  previously  agreed  upon.  It 
takes  a sizeable  gang  to  do  a good 
job  in  winter.  It  is  not  fair  to  those 
who  worked  hard  throughout  the 
morning  and  then  find  that  there 
aren’t  sufficient  hunters  to  maintain 
good  drives  during  the  balance  of  the 
day. 

Certain  hazards  must  be  considered 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground.  Snow- 
covered  stones  and  limbs  can  be  ex- 
tremely slippery.  They  can  cause 
bone-bruising  mishaps  at  best,  more 
serious  injuries  at  worst. 

As  a case  in  point,  a former  Penn- 
sylvanian was  hunting  in  New  Mexico 
last  winter  when  snow  was  on  the 
ground.  He  was  standing  on  a snow- 
covered  rock  when  he  saw  a deer  ap- 
proaching from  an  angle  to  the  rear. 
When  he  shifted  his  position  on  the 
rock  to  afford  a better  shot,  his  feet 
slipped  out  from  under  him.  In  some 
manner,  the  arrow  caught  on  a limb 
and  he  fell  into  it.  The  broadhead 
entered  between  his  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs  and  nicked  the  bottom  of 
his  lung.  The  aluminum  shaft  broke 
from  the  pressure.  Although  at  first 
unaware  that  he  was  so  seriously  in- 
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jured,  until  he  saw  the  blood,  he 
pulled  the  arrow  out  and  packed  the 
wound  with  snow  before  starting  on 
the  long  walk  to  his  car.  He  also 
packed  snow  in  his  hat  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  prevent  him  from  faint- 
ing. He  traveled  about  a mile  and  a 
half  before  finding  another  hunter 
who  took  him  to  a hospital.  He  spent 
five  days  there  before  being  released 
to  his  home. 

This  also  points  up  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  hunting  with  a group. 
Since  winter  walking  conditions  are 
more  hazardous  and  the  possibility  of 
a mishap  is  greater,  being  with  a 
group  provides  a more  favorable  mar- 
gin of  safety.  It  may  not  prevent  mis- 
haps, but  there  are  plenty  of  com- 
panions to  be  of  assistance. 

Not  everyone  will  have  the  desire 
or  the  opportunty  to  hunt  with  a 
group.  There  will  be  those  who  go  it 
alone.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
hazards  are  greater  and  considerably 
more  caution  is  in  order  from  the 
standpoint  of  personal  safety.  This  is 
particularly  true  after  a freezing  rain 
or  when  snow  becomes  crusted.  At- 
tempting to  climb  trees  can  be  fool- 
hardy. Special  care  should  be  taken 
even  when  seeking  a higher  elevation 
such  as  overhanging  rocks  or  ledges. 
Hazards  cannot  be  eliminated,  but 
thev  can  be  lessened  simply  by  a 
studied  approach  to  each  situation. 

Foolish  to  Overdress 

One  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  when  hunting,  even  though  cold 
weather  can  be  expected  in  winter, 
is  that  it’s  foolish  to  overdress.  Trudg- 
ing through  the  snow  on  a drive  can 
work  up  body  heat  and  perspiration 
even  on  the  coldest  days.  This  be- 
comes a considerable  disadvantage 
when  the  individual’s  turn  comes  to 
stand  on  a windy  point.  Perspiration- 
soaked  clothing  can  become  extremely 
uncomfortable  when  body  heat  is  re- 
duced. By  the  same  token,  rubber 
boots,  which  invite  perspiration,  can 
lead  to  cold  feet  during  alternate 
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GEORGE  BROCKMAN  indicates  the  way  he 
wants  the  next  drive  to  go,  on  a cold- 
weather  hunt  for  whitetails  in  upper 
Columbia  County. 

periods  of  inactivity  when  driving 
deer  with  a group. 

Something  to  keep  in  mind  in  win- 
ter hunting  is  that  deer  will  be  re- 
turning to  their  old  trails.  If  you  had 
them  figured  out  well  in  the  earlier 
seasons,  those  that  are  left  will  be 
settling  down  to  somewhat  normal 
routines.  Their  activities  will  be  gov- 
erned considerably  by  the  weather 
and  available  food  supply,  but  they 
will  seldom  venture  far  from  their 
usual  hangouts.  Consequently,  if  you 
go  hunting  after  a snowfall  when 
there  are  no  or  few  tracks  to  be  seen, 
the  animals  will  be  following  the 
usual  paths  when  they  start  to  move 
again. 

Last  year  I blew  an  excellent  and  a 
last  chance  for  a shot  during  the  Jan- 
uary thaw.  I picked  out  a trail  that 
I knew  the  deer  had  been  using 
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Moving? 

Be  sure  to  send  change  of  ad- 
dress to  GAME  NEWS  Circula- 
tion Department,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Send  both 
new  and  old  addresses;  allow  six 
weeks  for  processing. 


earlier  even  though  there  was  no 
snow  to  prove  my  point.  Because  the 
woods  were  so  open,  I had  to  use  a 
wild  grapevine  tangle  for  cover.  It 
was  somewhat  off  the  trail  I was 
watching.  When  two  deer  appeared, 
they  seemed  to  come  out  of  nowhere 
and  were  walking  straight  toward  me 
on  another  side  trail.  Foolishly,  I had 
been  caught  in  a reclining  position  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  move  with- 
out spooking  the  animals.  The  first 
deer,  after  carefully  looking  me  and 
my  bright  red  camouflage  suit  over, 
walked  past  within  30  feet.  Unfor- 
tunately for  me,  the  second  deer 
stopped  down  the  trail  to  watch  this 
performance  so  that  I couldn’t  attempt 
a shot  at  the  first  one  when  its  atten- 
tion was  diverted.  As  it  turned  out, 
I got  no  shot  at  all.  But  it  was  a 
beautiful  way  to  end  the  season. 

As  a minimum  precaution,  if  you 
are  going  it  alone,  be  sure  that  some- 
one at  your  home  knows  the  area  in 
which  you  plan  to  hunt.  If  no  one  is 
present  when  you  leave,  write  a note 
so  that  someone  will  know  where  to 
look  for  you  if  you  don’t  return  with- 
in a reasonable  time.  If  you  are  not 
completely  familiar  with  the  area. 


you  should  not  be  without  a compass 
since  fog  or  a snowstorm  can  put  you 
into  big  trouble.  Storms  and  low 
temperatures  are  a real  human  hazard 
at  this  time  of  year.  Don’t  be  ashamed 
to  be  careful. 

If  you  do  plan  to  take  a solitary 
stand,  try  to  find  as  dark  a back- 
ground as  possible  for  your  form.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  even  more  still 
than  usual  since  visibility  is  much 
better  and  any  movement  can  be 
picked  up  by  a deer’s  eyes. 

One  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  in  winter  you  can  be  much 
more  easily  fooled  on  distances.  With- 
out intervening  vegetation,  a deer  may 
appear  much  closer  than  it  really  is. 
The  normal  tendency  is  to  overshoot 
during  the  early  seasons.  In  winter, 
the  tendency  is  to  undershoot,  as  your 
average  shots  will  be  considerably 
longer. 

Normally,  running  shots  at  deer 
should  be  avoided,  as  with  the  bow 
and  arrow  it  is  so  difficult  to  pinpoint 
the  spot  you  want  to  hit.  There  is  a 
great  risk  of  losing  a deer  amid  fall 
foliage.  In  winter,  particularly  when 
group  hunting,  the  chances  of  re- 
covery are  much  greater.  Further- 
more, many  of  your  shots  will  be  at 
running  animals  since  they  are  still 
skittish  from  previous  contact  with 
hunters. 

Chances  of  success  are  greatly 
diminished  in  the  late  season,  but 
this  should  in  no  way  discourage 
those  who  enjoy  hunting  at  its  hard- 
est. The  important  thing  is  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
hunting  we  like  best  — even  in  winter. 


Yellow  Sky 

Regardless  of  weather  reports,  expect  wind  in  the  morning  when  an  evening 
sky  is  yellow.  A red  sunset  means  a fair  day  following,  and  a red  dawn  is 
bad  news:  it’ll  snow  or  rain  in  short  order. 

Accommodating  Design 

A snake’s  jaws  are  constructed  so  that  they  will  unhinge  and  permit  him 
to  swallow  something  much  larger  than  his  head.  Fortunately,  a snake’s  belly 
is  also  flexible,  hence  gargantuan  meals  are  commonplace. 
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By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 

6 6 DULL,”  Helen  called,  and  I 
stepped  on  the  trap  release 
pedal.  The  yellow  plastic  breakaway 
target  sailed  briskly  a full  65  feet  and 
fell  untouched,  even  though  Helen 
claimed  her  shot  charge  rattled  off 
the  little  target. 

“I  don’t  know  why  I seem  to  miss 
those  birds,”  Helen  complained.  “I 
had  a good  lead,  but  I can’t  get  the 
hang  of  it.” 

“Watch  an  expert,”  I kidded,  plac- 
ing another  bird  in  the  trap  arm. 
When  I called  for  the  bird,  Helen 
tripped  the  release,  and  I knocked  the 
target  apart  20  feet  from  the  trap. 

“Pure  luck,”  Helen  said  indignantly. 
“Bet  you  can’t  do  it  again.” 

“Load  up  the  trap  and  I’ll  show 
you,”  I said  boastfully.  Unknown  to 
her  I watched  her  slide  the  little  tar- 
get deep  into  the  arm  which  would 
make  it  fly  at  a severe  angle  from  me. 
Slyly,  she  was  planning  to  outwit  me, 
but  I never  let  on.  While  looking 
across  our  backyard  from  the  trap,  as 
if  the  bird  would  go  that  way,  I was 


DON  LEWIS  displays  two  pneumatic  pellet 
guns,  the  Grosman  1400,  left,  and  the 
Smith  & Wesson  77A.  Both  are  22-cal. 
single  shots  of  high  performance. 


all  set  to  spin  and  shoot  when  it  took 
off.  Everything  worked  exactly  as  I 
had  planned,  and  my  shot  was  a 
direct  hit. 

“Thought  you’d  fool  me,  didn’t 
you,”  I asked,  handing  her  the  shot- 
gun. 

“You’re  not  supposed  to  be  sneaky 
and  watch  while  I load  the  trap.” 

“You’re  not  supposed  to  pull  stuff 
like  that,”  I answered  with  a grin. 
“Let’s  see  if  you  can  break  one  before 
I have  to  load  some  more  ammo. 
Since  you’re  so  widely  known  for  your 
chuck  shootin’  ability,  just  imagine 
they’re  flying  groundhogs,”  I kidded. 
Her  answer  was  one  long  stare. 

A dozen  shots  later,  Helen  began 
to  find  the  sailing  target  and  our  back- 
yard was  covered  with  broken  two- 
piece  targets,  and  another  aspect  of 
shooting  had  been  successfully  intro- 
duced to  the  Lewis  family. 
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HANDLOADING  for  the  M1100  Crosman 
CO,  shotgun  is  a simple  chore,  makes  for 
good  practice  at  little  cost. 

I imagine  many  readers  are  con- 
cerned how  Helen  and  I fired  a shot- 
gun in  the  backyard.  Well,  we  can 
fire  a real  live  shotgun  without  too 
much  danger  where  we  live,  but  the 
shotgun  in  use  here  was  a Crosman 
Model  1100,  CO,  outfit.  For  those 
readers  who  might  think  this  type  of 
shooting  is  just  for  kids,  stick  around 
to  find  out  what’s  been  missing  in 
your  family’s  shooting  life. 

Being  a dyed-in-the-wool  powder 
shooter,  I wasn’t  even  remotely  inter- 
ested in  testing,  shooting,  or  even 
handling  any  spring  loaded,  CO., 
powered  or  pump  air  gun  of  any  kind 
or  make.  I suddenly  changed  my 
mind  while  browsing  through  several 
brochures  from  Crosman  and  Smith 
& Wesson  that  made  the  startling 
claims  of  pump  air  rifles  having  ve- 
locities of  nearly  700  fps.  This  threw 
an  entirely  different  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  many  readers  know,  chrono- 
graphing  velocities  is  a way  of  life 
with  me,  and  I couldn’t  accept  the 
idea  a pump  air  rifle  could  reach  ve- 
locities close  to  a 22-caliber  BB  cap 
which  leaves  the  muzzle  around  800 
fps.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  tiny  BB  cap,  it’s  primarily 
used  by  fanners  to  shoot  mice  and 


CUTAWAY  VIEWS  of  two  Crosman  hand- 
guns— one  CO,,  the  other  pneumatic — 
shows  their  sophisticated  designs. 

rats  where  using  even  the  22  short 
might  be  dangerous.  I must  admit  I 
thought  both  brochures  were  mis- 
leading. I decided  to  find  out  for  my- 
self, and  I asked  each  company  to 
cooperate  by  sending  guns  for  my 
tests.  Apparently,  they  had  no  fears, 
for  each  sent  a wide  selection. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  in  my 
younger  shooting  days,  I formed  a 
mental  picture  of  the  air  rifle  as  a 
shoddy  piece  of  equipment.  When 
the  COL,  gun  made  its  appearance 
shortly  after  World  War  II,  the  two  I 
fired  left  much  to  be  desired.  How- 
ever, it  took  just  a few  shots  from  the 
Crosman  1400  and  the  Smith  & Wes- 
son 77A  22-caliber  pump  air  rifles  for 
me  to  change  my  mind.  In  fact,  each 
was  a far  cry  from  what  I had  always 
thought. 

The  velocity  bit  was  still  bothering 
me,  and  I lost  no  time  in  setting  up 
my  Avtron  K233  chronograph  to  give 
an  instrumental  velocity  at  three  feet 
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from  the  muzzle.  The  major  differ- 
ence between  the  two  rifles  was  in 
the  pumping  systems.  The  S&W 
model  could  be  pumped  to  20  pumps 
while  the  Crosman’s  instructions  ad- 
vised no  more  than  eight  to  10 
pumps.  I soon  learned  this  meant 
nothing  except  the  S&W  was  a little 
easier  to  pump. 

The  first  string  of  five  from  the 
S&W  with  10  pumps  of  air  gave  a re- 
spectable 540  fps.  This  was  more 
than  I had  anticipated,  thinking  I 
would  get  a reading  comparable  to 
the  old  spring  loaded  BB  gun  which 
had  a velocity  of  about  350  fps  or 
about  the  same  speed  as  the  archer’s 
arrow  from  a 45-pound  bow  with  a 
26"  pull.  I upped  the  number  of 
pumps  to  15  and  jumped  the  velocity 
to  an  average  of  593  fps.  I began  to 
think  the  brochures  were  not  too  far 
wrong.  At  20  pumps  per  shot,  I hit 
641  fps.  That  was  close  enough  to 
the  suggested  700  fps  to  satisfy  me. 

629  FPS 

I began  with  four  pumps  of  air  in 
the  Crosman  1400  and  averaged  452 
fps.  Adding  just  two  more  pumps 
raised  the  velocity  to  525  fps.  Eight 
pumps  pushed  the  little  pellet  to  578, 
and  10  gave  a reading  of  629  fps.  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  velocity  and 
turned  my  attention  to  other  tests. 

The  Crosman  came  equipped  with 
a 4X  scope  and  mount  setup  that 
equaled  some  of  the  inexpensive 
ones  I’ve  seen  on  conventional  22 
rifles.  Included  in  the  test  items  was 
a bell  ringer  target  and  bullet  trap 
which  I set  up  at  25  feet.  I shot 
groups  from  a folding  ironing  board. 
Naturally,  these  guns  didn’t  have  the 
smooth  trigger  release  of  the  Reming- 
ton 700  or  the  Ruger  No.  1,  but  I cut 
one-holers  with  ease.  This  intrigued 
me,  and  I soon  had  my  entire  family 
competing  against  each  other.  After 
doing  the  dishes  two  evenings  in  a 
row,  I quit  challenging  Helen.  Not 
wanting  dishpan  hands,  I called  a 
halt  to  the  accuracy  tests. 


M1100  CROSMAN  and  Model  80  trap  out- 
fit allow  new  shooters  to  quickly  get  the 
hang  of  hitting  moving  targets,  help  old- 
timers  keep  hand  in. 

I want  to  make  it  very  clear,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  I’m  not  ad- 
vocating the  non-powder  guns  for  any 
type  of  shooting  except  target  and 
plinking.  They  are  illegal  for  hunting 
any  kind  of  wild  animal  or  bird  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  outfits  may  be 
used  against  pests  such  as  rats  and 
mice. 

A farmer  friend  whose  barn  was 
overpopulated  with  pigeons  borrow- 
ed the  Smith  & Wesson  and  got  rid  of 
more  than  20  in  three  evenings.  He 
didn’t  bother  to  measure  any  of  the 
shots,  but  some  must  have  stretched 
a full  75  feet.  He  rid  a corncrib  and 
chicken  feed  pen  of  a dozen  or  so 
mice  and  rats.  He  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  controlling 
the  velocity.  When  shooting  around 
livestock  in  the  barn,  he  used  as  little 
as  four  pumps  of  air  for  close  shoot- 
ing. 

The  inadequate  sealing  system  was 
the  main  drawback  of  the  early  air 
guns,  but  today’s  better  seals  make 
leaks  a thing  of  the  past.  I made  sev- 
eral tests  with  each  rifle,  pumping 
them  the  maximum  strokes  and  wait- 
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DON  LEWIS  and  expert  handgunner  Don 
Miller  compare  S&W’s  high-grade  M41 
target  pistol  with  their  M79G  C02  in  177 
cal.  The  little  gas  gun  gave  excellent 
results  when  tested. 

ing  two  hours  before  shooting.  This 
took  a lot  of  time,  but  by  checking 
them  through  the  chronograph,  I was 
able  to  determine  there  was  little  if 
any  loss  of  air  during  this  period. 
Average  velocity  with  eight  pumps  in 
the  Crosman  gave  a velocity  of  578 
fps,  and  shooting  the  delayed  groups 
with  the  same  amount  of  pumps 
dropped  the  velocity  just  eight  feet 
per  second.  This  was  so  small,  I con- 
sidered it  insignificant.  A special 
sealing  oil  is  used  after  several  hund- 
red shots,  and  evidently  the  life  of 
the  sealing  system  is  quite  long.  This 
is  a major  accomplishment  in  sealing 
the  air  rifle. 

I had  the  same  preconceived  ideas 
about  C02  guns,  and  thought  velocity 
would  be  low  and  accuracy  erratic.  I 
began  with  the  Crosman  Model  622 
Pell  Clip  rifle.  This  unique  outfit 
actually  has  a clip  that  holds  six  22- 
caliber  pellets,  and  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a real  pump  rifle.  I 
found  it  wasn’t  a sheet  metal  tube 
stuck  in  a piece  of  cheap  wood.  Forty 
inches  long  and  6%  pounds  in  weight, 
the  button-rifled  23"  barrel  has  10 


lands  with  a right-hand  twist  of  one 
turn  in  16  inches. 

A single  powerlet  gives  around  50 
shots,  and  the  sighting  arrangement 
is  a ramped  front  sight  with  a fully 
adjustable  rear  sight.  A cross  bolt 
safety  on  the  trigger  guard  has  a pos- 
itive click  just  the  same  as  on  a con- 
ventional gun.  The  stock  is  hand- 
rubbed,  walnut -finished  hardwood 
giving  this  C0.2  rifle  an  impressive 
appearance. 

My  first  10  shots  went  through  the 
chronograph  screens  giving  an  aver- 
age speed  of  480  feet  per  second.  I 
slipped  the  4X  scope  on  the  grooved 
receiver  and  fired  both  slow  and  rap- 
id fire.  I did  find  the  action  to  be 
stiff,  but  I feel  that  after  more  shoot- 
ing it  will  smooth  out.  I liked  the  ac- 
curacy and  came  to  the  quick  con- 
clusion the  622  Pell  Clip  would  be 
ideal  for  the  youngster  who  has  a 
couple  of  years  to  wait  before  pur- 
chasing a license. 

Replica  of  M41 

Any  pistol  shot  who  favors  the  fa- 
mous Smith  and  Wesson  Model  41 
taget  pistol  would  be  attracted  by  the 
S&W  Model  79G  C02  pistol  which  is 
a replica  of  the  Model  41  22  job.  Just 
to  prove  how  similar  these  two  pistols 
are,  Smith  & Wesson  sent  both  for 
my  tests.  On  a visit  to  the  Ross  Leff- 
ler  School  of  Conservation  in  Brock- 
way, I asked  Superintendent  Don 
Miller  to  fire  each  pistol  from  the  15 
yard  range.  Don  Miller  is  an  excellent 
handgunner,  and  after  firing  the  79G 
for  a dozen  or  more  rounds  against 
the  Model  41  asked  if  I would  allow 
him  to  conduct  further  tests.  A few 
days  later,  he  sent  me  targets  from 
the  79G  that  I thought  might  have 
been  fired  from  the  Model  41  had  I 
not  seen  what  he  did  on  my  visit.  He 
was  so  taken  with  the  79G,  he  is  con- 
sidering obtaining  several  for  some 
basic  instructions  in  handguns  for 
new  trainees. 

I didn’t  have  an  opportunity  to 
chronograph  the  little  177  pellet 
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from  the  S&W  79G,  but  I did  with 
the  Crosman  Mark  1,  Co2  22-cal- 
iber  pistol.  Here  again,  I thought  364 
fps  was  exceptional  from  such  a gun. 
I think  we  had  more  enjoyment  with 
these  two  pistols  than  any  two  hand- 
guns I’ve  ever  tested. 

We  were  having  the  time  of  our 
lives  shooting  the  air  and  C02  out- 
fits, and  our  friends  were  showing  up 
with  surprising  regularity  when  in- 
troduced to  these  fascinating  guns, 
but  when  the  Crosman  Model  1100 
C02  trap  shotgun  arrived  with  the 
entire  Model  80  trap  outfit,  our  back- 
yard was  a beehive  of  flying  yellow 
targets. 

Real  Live  Shotgun 

Here  is  a shotgun  that  needs  two 
simple  C02  powerlets  to  shoot 
around  40  shots,  but  it’s  impossible 
to  handle  without  thinking  it’s  a real 
live  shotgun.  Nearly  47  inches  in  total 
length  with  a 28"  ribbed  barrel,  this 
380  gauge  is  capable  of  breaking  the 
flying  two  piece  target  at  distances 
of  up  to  a full  60  feet. 

Another  unique  feature  on  the 
Model  1100  is  the  high  and  low  se- 
lector for  controlling  power.  I didn’t 
bother  to  keep  count  on  each  setting 
since  I was  too  wrapped  up  in  break- 
ing my  share  of  birds.  I found  the  6fi 
pound  C02  shotgun  to  have  the  same 
heft  and  feel  of  my  regular  trap  out- 
fits. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  little  plastic 
shells  come  in  a selection  of  shot  sizes 
ranging  from  5’s  to  8’s,  and  tiny  as 
they  are,  55  number  8 pellets  fit  nicely 
into  the  little  case  and  give  remark- 
able patterns.  I used  conventional 
sheets  of  typing  paper  for  targets  and 
at  15  feet  had  all  55  pellets  on  the 
paper.  At  20  feet,  45  pellets  scored, 
and  40  made  the  grade  at  30  feet. 
Even  at  40  feet,  an  average  of  30 
pellets  found  the  mark. 

The  little  plastic  case  can  be  hand- 
loaded  and  would  be  a tremendous 
way  to  teach  a young  boy  or  girl  a 
few  things  about  handloading  with- 
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out  getting  involved  with  powder  or 
primers.  A simple  little  tool  not  much 
larger  than  an  oversized  sewing  thim- 
ble performs  the  three  operations  in 
a matter  of  seconds. 

I used  to  sneak  through  the  old 
wood  trails  in  the  early  ’30s  with  my 
favorite  Daisy  BB  gun  nestled  in  my 
arms.  I brought  down  an  occasional 
chipmunk  and  a few  field  mice,  but 
those  old  spring-loaded  guns  didn’t 
have  too  much  in  the  way  of  power 
and  accuracy.  I’ll  have  to  point  out 
here  that  I’m  much  indebted  to  the 
Daisy  Company  for  being  one  of  the 
main  reasons  I’m  a hunter  and  gun- 
writer  today.  The  flame  the  Daisy 
instilled  in  me  burns  brightly  today. 

I’m  quite  a fancier  of  the  Anschutz 
rifle,  having  a Model  64  and  54 
Sporter  Model  for  squirrel  rifles.  So 
it  was  only  natural  that  I asked  my 
good  friend,  John  Marsman  of  the 
Savage  Arms  Company,  to  lend  me 
an  Anschutz  Model  335  spring-loaded 
177-caliber  target  rifle.  Unlike  the 
conventional  BB  gun  that  cocks  by 
using  a lever  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  action,  the  335  is  actuated  by 
pushing  the  locking  latch  forward 
and  pressing  downward  on  the  barrel 
until  a distinct  click  is  heard.  I found 
it  quick  to  do  by  holding  the  rifle 

SPRING-ACTUATED  M335  Anschutz  pellet 
gun  cocks  by  depressing  barrel.  High- 
grade  guns  of  this  type  often  are  more 
accurate  within  their  range  than  powder 
arms. 


by  the  pistol  grip  supported  on  my 
thigh  and  pulling  the  barrel  down- 
ward with  my  left  hand.  It’s  simple  to 
insert  the  177-caliber  flanged  pellet 
with  the  barrel  completely  open. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  barrel  fly- 
ing upward  as  an  automatic  safety 
prevents  accidental  closing  of  the 
barrel.  After  loading,  barrel  is  pushed 
back  to  its  original  position. 

As  a young  boy,  I always  imagined 
my  Daisy  shot  just  as  fast  as  my  older 
brothers’  22  rifles,  but  I suppose  it 
had  a hard  time  getting  up  to  300  fps. 
It  was  natural  I would  have  similar 
feelings  about  the  Anschutz.  Here 
was  my  biggest  surprise!  A 10-shot 
average  hit  an  amazing  612  fps,  al- 
though I believe  more  testing  might 
have  brought  the  mean  average  down 
to  just  under  600  fps. 

The  I8J2",  12-groove  barrel  gives 
top  accuracy,  and  the  two-stage 
trigger  allows  for  adjustment  to  dup- 
licate the  owner’s  varmint  and  big 
game  rifles.  With  the  335  Model  An- 
schutz, even  the  veteran  shooter  will 
be  able  to  test  his  skill  in  the  realm 
of  accuracy. 

I’m  going  to  be  fair  enough  to  ad- 
mit I began  the  tests  on  the  non- 
powder burners  with  a dubious  at- 
titude. However,  I’ve  always  been 
fair  in  all  my  tests,  and  the  results 
from  hundreds  of  rounds  fired  gave 
me  a new  insight  into  the  world  of 


these  gas-powered  family  fun  guns. 

I would  say  these  outfits  could  fill 
the  need  of  a farmer  or  dairyman 
who  needs  a low  powered  or  adjust- 
able powered  gun  for  controlling  rats, 
mice  and  ground  squirrels.  They  are 
effective  at  short  ranges  and  are  often 
safer  to  use  than  powder  guns. 

The  largest  benefit  derived  from 
the  family  fun  gun  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  pests  killed,  but  sim- 
ply as  wholesome  entertainment.  Also, 
a whale  of  a lot  of  shooting  can  be 
done  with  these  without  using  a 
credit  card  or  mortgaging  the  home. 

Nearly  every  aspect  of  shooting 
can  be  taught  with  these  outfits.  The 
lack  of  noise  and  recoil  helps  the 
new  shooter  overcome  the  built-in 
fear  most  people  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  outfits  can’t  be  classed 
as  toys.  From  the  many  shots  fired 
during  the  tests,  I learned  even  the 
seasoned  shooter  can  enjoy  the  air, 
spring  or  C02  gun.  I’m  not  implying 
practice  with  these  outfits  will  com- 
pletely replace  practice  with  the  var- 
mint or  big  game  rifle,  but  it  will 
help  more  than  most  think. 

Take  my  advice  and  check  into  the 
family  fun  gun  outfit.  Even  though 
you  may  have  a dozen  deer  and 
hundreds  of  chucks  to  your  credit, 
you  may  find  yourself  doing  the  dish- 
es while  the  little  woman  reads  the 
evening  paper  . . . 


JJIookmg  ^Wktuar^  ... 

A few  weeks  since,  Mr.  John  Vliet,  living  on  the  Pocono  mountain, 
Northampton  co.  discovered  the  traces  of  panthers  in  his  neighborhood. 
He  started  in  pursuit,  and  soon  came  up  with  them.  However  extra- 
ordinary it  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers,  who  think  it  astonishing 
to  kill  a score  of  tom  tits  per  day,  Mr.  Vliet  destroyed  three  of  these 
ferocious  animals  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  with  no  other  companion 
than  his  rifle.  He  received  12  dollars  for  each  scalp,  making  in  the 
whole,  36  dollars — which  is  a pretty  good  half  an  hour’s  work  for  a 
hunter  of  the  Pocono.  (Harrisburg  Argus,  March  22,  1828) 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
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The  red  fox  has  been  described  as  . . handsome  and  deb- 
onair, the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  wild,”  and  few  persons  who 
have  seen  this  animal  in  the  woods  would  dispute  the  descrip- 
tion, His  orange-red  coat  trimmed  with  black  and  full  white- 
tipped  brush  give  him  a striking  appearance,  particularly  against 
a new-fallen  snow.  For  much  of  the  winter  the  red  fox  is  a 
solitary  creature,  but  about  February  he  seeks  out  a mate.  One 
litter  of  pups,  usually  4 to  7,  is  produced  per  year.  They 
remain  with  the  parents  until  fall  and  may  have  their  own 
offspring  the  following  year. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Olympic  Sport  that  Wasn’t  There 

THE  LETTER  CAME  FROM  AN  Ohio  hunter.  “Is  it  true,”  he  asked,  “that 
there  was  a competitive  shooting  program  at  the  Olympics  in  Munich? 
I watched  a lot  of  the  coverage  on  television,  but  I never  saw  any  mention 
of  it.” 

I never  saw  anything  on  it  either.  There  could  have  been  coverage  which 
I missed,  for  I didn’t  watch  everything,  but  somehow  I’ve  got  a hunch  there 
was  very  little.  The  only  time  most  television  news  programs  mention  shoot- 
ing is  when  a crime  is  committed  with  a gun.  (They  don’t  have  this  reluc- 
tance on  “entertainment”  programs;  in  the  last  couple  of  decades  they  must 
have  shown  thousands  of  persons  being  gunned  down  by  frontier  marshals, 
outlaws,  cowboys,  detectives  or  whatever  . . . and  some  authorities  suspect 
this  casual  approach  to  make  believe 
killing  has  lessened  young  TV  view- 
ers’ respect  for  human  life  in  real 
situations.  But  that’s  a subject  for 
another  time.)  Certainly  the  tragic 
murders  during  the  XX  Olympiad 
were  given  plenty  of  time  and  cov- 
erage. But,  as  mentioned,  anything 
which  might  show  the  sport  of  shoot- 
ing in  a good  light  gets  scant  notice 
indeed  from  the  TV  moguls. 

Actually,  the  various  shooting  pro- 
grams made  up  a good  percentage  of 
the  XX  Olympiad.  There  were  eight 
areas  of  competition:  free-rifle  at 

300  meters;  smallbore  rifle  three- 
position;  smallbore  rifle  prone  (En- 
glish Match);  running  boar;  free- 
pistol;  rapid-fire  pistol;  clay  pigeon 
and  skeet.  Four  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  shooters  from  all  over  the  world 
competed.  And  U.S.  riflemen  upheld  American  marksmanship  tradition  by 
winning  four  medals  out  of  the  24  awarded  for  shooting— two  gold  and  two 
silver— and  setting  three  new  world  records  in  the  process.  This  was  the 
best  performance  of  any  country  in  the  shooting  events;  in  fact,  no  other 
group  of  comparable  size  surpassed  it  in  this  Olympics.  The  four  U.S. 
medal  winners  were  Lones  Wigger,  gold,  in  the  free-rifle;  John  Writer,  gold 
and  Lanny  Bassham,  silver,  in  three-position  smallbore  rifle;  and  Vic  Auer, 
silver,  in  smallbore  rifle  prone.  Though  not  among  the  medalists,  American 
shooters  made  good  showings  in  the  other  shooting  events.  This  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  I can’t  understand  the  lack  of  coverage  by  the  cameras. 
Some  shooting  games  do  not  lend  themselves  to  television,  but  the  shotgun 
competitions,  where  there  is  movement  and  the  targets  can  be  seen  breaking, 
would  be  suitable.  And  they’d  doubtless  interest  a lot  more  people  than 
some  of  the  things  shown  in  such  endless  detail.  — Bob  Bell 


JOHN  WRITER,  American  gold  medal  win- 
ner, waits  for  firing  command  on  $25  mil- 
lion Olympic  range,  called  the  world’s  best 
shooting  facility. 


A Single  Season 
of  Single  Shots 


by  Bob  Carter 


NOVEMBER  1945.  The  hunter  who 
exited  an  ancient  siding-over-logs 
farmhouse  was  in  an  obvious  hurry. 
He  was  trotting.  Thin  and  slight  for 
14  years,  the  boy  was  generously 
draped  with  a vintage  duckcloth 
hunting  coat  that  billowed  over  his 
nearly  intangible  hipbones  and  re- 
quired fat  double  rolls  at  its  frayed 
sleeve  ends  to  let  his  hands  out. 

Heading  briskly  for  the  pasture 
gate,  this  hunter  grandly  bore  at 
chest  level  a tiny  single  shot  rifle. 
Light  and  small,  even  for  him,  this 
was  a first  gun.  He  owned  it  outright 
with  money  he  had  earned,  quarter 
by  dime,  for  that  express  purpose. 
And  now,  according  to  a well-worn 
master  plan  of  three  years,  he  was 
starting  his  first  lone  hunt. 

A weak  autumn  sun  already  tilted 
alarmingly  low,  he  thought,  into  the 
southwest,  even  though  it  was  barely 
3:15.  Legal  time  cut  off  at  5 p.m. 
He’d  run  across  the  fields  to  get  home 
faster  from  school. 

Reaching  the  gate,  he  stopped  short 
and  brought  a hand  to  his  head.  He 
had  forgotten  the  hunting  cap.  He 
shrugged  impatiently.  His  blond 
tangle  of  home-cropped  hair  would 
hold  off  the  coming  evening  chill.  He 
would  be  safe,  too,  even  without  the 
hat.  His  coat  bore  an  overpowering 
yoke  of  gaudy  green-orange  striped 
awning  cloth  his  grandmother  had  in- 
stalled with  her  carpet  thread  stitches. 

The  boy  had  resisted  the  idea  of 
a colored  mantle  when  the  subject 
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of  his  safety  attire  was  brought  up 
over  breakfast.  Now  that  the  slick- 
bulky  canvas  was  battened  into  place 
(“Hope  nobody  sees  me  wearin’  an 
awning  until  it  fades  some,”  he’d 
said),  it  was  truly  repugnant.  The 
striped  material  robbed  his  otherwise 
professional-looking  jacket  of  its  class. 
But  his  grandfather  had  spoken,  so 
there  was  no  wisdom  in  waging  a 
futile  argument.  He  was  to  be  safely 
decorated  while  in  the  local  woods. 

Safety  Habit 

Blaike  knelt  and  thrust  the  gun, 
still  empty  and  with  its  lever  open, 
under  the  bottom  member  of  the 
peeled  pole  gate.  Chances  were  he 
was  being  surveyed  from  behind  a 
kitchen  curtain  and  he  was  bound  to 
demonstrate  the  training  that  was  al- 
ready a solid  habit. 

Blaike.  It  was  a rather  theatrical 
name  his  mother  had  imposed.  He 
would  grow  into  it  some  day,  but  now 
the  name  was  a moderate  impedi- 
ment. The  previous  year,  one  of  his 
better-muscled  peers  had  experienced 
a burst  of  creative  thought  and 
tagged  him  “Cake.”  So  far,  Blaike 
had  managed  to  veil  his  disinclination 
to  derive  a fighting  issue  from  that 
with  an  air  of  stolid  aloofness. 

He  set  out  for  the  bottomland 
woods  a few  hundred  yards  off.  The 
weather  was  perfect  for  catching  fox 
squirrels  out  carving  the  huge  walnuts 
that  would  now  nearly  carpet  the 
grass  beneath  parent  trees.  The  nuts’ 
thick  hides  had  been  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  frost  and  were  mottled  in 
a blend  of  brown  and  yellow  that 
Blaike  found  pretty. 

The  creek  was  a slow  one,  and 
winding.  Rarely  did  it  get  low  enough 
to  lose  a visible  current. 

Crossing  a last  shorn  alfalfa  patch, 
the  boy  slowed  and  began  casing  the 
lines  of  big  trees  that  marked  the 
creek  course.  He  stepped  onto  the 
first  couple  feet  of  super-green  creek- 
bank  grass  and  stopped.  Walnut 
trees  were  king  here,  creating  what 
amounted  to  an  almost  continuous 


narrow  grove  that  stretched  more 
than  eight  miles  along  the  creek. 
Many  of  them  were  thick-trunked  and 
heavy  nut  producers,  even  though 
less  than  25  years  old,  the  result  of 
the  perennial  water  supply.  A few 
other  giants  intruded  on  the  territory 
—red  oaks  and  sycamores  and  flower- 
ing poplars— all  silently  sucking  their 
power  and  girth  from  Pigeon  Creek. 

This  was  Washington  County,  one 
of  the  little  pockets  of  squirrel  range 
that,  unlike  Pennsylvania’s  mountain 
country,  showed  numerical  dominance 
of  fox  squirrels  over  the  smaller, 
more  nervous  grays.  Occasionally,  a 
tiny  pine  squirrel  would  show  up, 
too. 

The  boy  had  a spot  in  mind.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  upstream,  one 
of  the  mature  oaks  served  as  a den 
tree.  It  was  there  that  he  had  watched 
in  October  as  a husky  boar  fox  squir- 
rel patiently  toted  small  mouthfuls  of 
yellowed  grass  halfway  up  the  tree 
and  into  a hole  at  the  tip  of  a stout 
limb.  It  was  fall  mattress-padding 
time. 

Blaike  had  a clear  mental  image 
of  that  limb.  He  had  studied  it 
enough,  on  a pair  of  visits  being  re- 
warded for  the  wait  by  the  sudden 
thrill  of  the  squirrel’s  rusty  toned 
head  popping  from  the  opening. 

Studying  Surroundings 

The  squirrel  would  freeze  there, 
silently  studying  the  surrounding  trees 
and  creekbanks  for  danger.  He  would 
decide  by  some  progression  that  the 
coast  was  clear  and,  as  abruptly  as 
he’d  thrust  his  head  out,  quickly  slide 
from  the  hole  in  a single  motion  and 
curl  upward  to  perch  atop  the  limb. 

Blaike  crossed  the  creek  on  a handy 
log  and  almost  silently  worked  his 
way  upstream,  walking  a narrow 
game  trail  that  wandered  along  the 
steep  bank  there.  He  had  selected  a 
post  beneath  a small  hazelnut  bush 
that  still  carried  most  of  its  leaves.  It 
was  20  yards  downstream  from  the 
butt  of  the  den  oak  and  offered  a 
low  fork  on  which  he  could  rest  the 
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“YOU  WANT  A real  squirrel  gun,”  Buck 
said,  and  he  pulled  out  the  25  Stevens. 
"Here’s  a pretty  good  one.”  He  patted 
the  stock  lightly. 

fore-end  of  his  rifle  for  the  shot. 

Alert  for  any  noise  or  movement 
that  would  signal  the  squirrel’s  out- 
side activity,  Blaike  made  it  to  his 
little  bush.  Resting  the  rifle  barrel  for 
a moment  on  the  fork,  he  checked 
the  small  black  hole  in  the  end  of  the 
den  limb.  Empty.  So  far  so  good. 
Unless  he  had  missed  something,  he’d 
made  it  into  concealment  without 
alarming  the  squirrel. 

Blaike  turned  his  attention  to  load- 
ing. The  rifle  was  one  of  the  Stevens 
falling-block  specimens  that  had  been 
a familiar  sight  in  the  hands  of 
American  hunters  20  years  before. 
Now,  long  out  of  production,  they 
were  considered  modest  prizes, 
plucked  by  collectors  from  the  attics 
of  country  widows  for  a dollar  or 
two.  Most  of  the  Stevens  Favorites 
were  22  caliber,  but  Blaike’s  was  a 
25. 

Ammunition  supply  for  the  rimfire 
would  be  a problem  in  the  future, 
because  it  was  no  longer  loaded  by 
the  factory.  But  for  now  he  had  a 
good,  although  small,  hoard  of  shells. 
He  had  five  boxes  of  50.  The  cartons 


had  been  paled  long  ago  by  rest  on 
a gunstore  shelf  that  caught  the  sun. 

Blaike  had  bought  the  rifle  just 
weeks  before  at  Buck’s  shop.  Visiting 
the  packed  old  store  that  evening 
with  his  grandfather,  he  kept  his  hand 
on  the  twelve  dollar  bills  in  his 
pocket  to  sample  his  strength  as  an 
impending  buyer  of  a gun. 

The  rifles,  standing  in  the  glass 
cases  behind  the  counter,  were  oily- 
shiny  and  beautiful. 

Blaike  would  never  have  noticed 
the  25  on  his  own.  There  were  too 
many  handsome  firearms  there  to  hold 
the  eye. 

Buck  came  down  the  counter  and 
asked  the  nature  of  the  mission.  “Yes, 
sir,  I’d  like  to  buy  a rifle,”  Blaike  said, 
as  loudly  as  he  felt  he  casually  could. 
There  were  a dozen  men  in  the  store, 
browsing  and  buying.  “A  squirrel 
rifle  in  the  ten  to  fifteen  dollar  range.” 

“Well,”  Buck  said,  “I  don’t  think 
you’d  be  happy  with  just  a rat-shootin’ 
gun.”  And  he  quickly  pulled  from  the 
case  and  showed  an  absolute  wreck 
of  a 22  single  shot.  It  was  stubby  and 
battered.  The  lever  was  so  worn  it 
hung  loose,  partly  open,  as  Buck 
balanced  the  gun  across  his  palm. 
“No,”  he  said,  never  allowing  the  gun 
to  become  stationary  before  he  was 
wafting  it  back  into  the  corner  of  the 
shelf  behind,  “you  want  a real  squirrel 
gun.” 

Opening  the  Action 

And  he  pulled  out  the  25,  carefully 
opening  the  action  so  it  made  an 
audible  firm  clicking  noise,  and  laid 
it  gently  on  the  counter  crosswise  be- 
fore Baike.  “Here’s  a pretty  good 
one,”  and  he  patted  the  stock  lightly. 

The  boy  was  sold.  The  string  of 
modern  beauties  behind  Buck  were 
forgotten.  Yes,  this  would  be  his  gun. 

Buck  explained  about  the  cart- 
ridges. Not  to  be  made  anymore,  but 
he  had  some  he’d  throw  in  with  the 
gun.  “If  you  can’t  find  any  when  you 
shoot  these  up,  come  in  and  we’ll 
do  a swap,  okay?” 
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“How  much,  Mr.  Trew?”  Blaike 
said. 

“Seven  dollars’ll  do  it.” 

Blaike  peeled  the  money  from  his 
roll,  then  looked  at  the  fat  little  brass 
cartridges  Buck  brought  out.  The 
bullets  weren’t  roundnosed  like  22s. 
They  angled  almost  straight  from  the 
case  shoulder,  then  ended  in  a slightly 
flattened  tip. 

What  he  didn’t  know  was  that  the 
gun  selection  had  been  staged— set  up 
by  his  grandfather’s  earlier  visit  to 
Buck.  They  had  wanted  him  to  have 
a useful,  sound  first  rifle  without 
being  dazzled  over  the  fancy  ones  in 
the  store. 

What  even  his  grandfather  didn’t 
know  was  that  Buck  had  months 
earlier  allowed  $15  in  trade  for  the 
gun  and  shells. 

Getting  Ready 

Now,  sitting  beneath  his  quarry’s 
tree,  Blaike  dug  one  of  those  shells 
from  his  pants  pocket.  He  had 
brought  a dozen.  Checking  to  see 
that  the  bore  was  open,  he  popped 
the  bit  of  a bullet  into  place,  being 
careful  not  to  let  the  rim  at  the  rear 
get  beyond  the  extracting  pin  that 
would  pull  the  empty  from  the  barrel, 
once  fired.  Then  he  closed  the  breech 
and  made  sure  the  rifle  was  on  half- 
cock. 

In  this  simple  beginning  ritual,  the 
boy  was  enjoying  himself  to  the  hilt. 
It  was  his  hunt,  on  his  own. 

For  perhaps  the  hundredth  time  he 
admired  the  detail  of  the  gun,  its  few 
well-placed  assembly  screws,  their 
round  heads  neatly  countersunk  flush 
with  the  sides  of  the  receiver,  the 
short  round  barrel,  the  trim  splinter 
fore-end. 

The  front  sight  was  of  some  disap- 
pointment. A broad  brass  blade  seen 
through  a standup  rear  peep  sight 
installed  by  a former  owner,  the  front 
sight  would  blot  out  substantial  sec- 
tions of  target  squirrels. 

Blaike  realized  he  had  been  lost  in 
thought  for  a few  minutes  and  re- 
membered to  start  watching  the  den 


tree.  Gradually,  as  he’d  been  taught, 
he  turned  his  face  up  for  a look. 

The  squirrel  head  was  there.  Right 
there,  looking  directly  at  the  hazel- 
nut bush. 

Blaike  matched  its  immobility.  He 
could  feel  the  chill  of  the  ground 
soaking  into  his  seat. 

There,  the  fox  squirrel  slid  out  and 
went  to  the  top  of  his  limb.  Moving 
just  right,  Blaike  worked  the  rifle  into 
position  and,  as  the  squirrel  began 
energetically  scratching  his  shoulder 
with  a hind  foot,  got  the  hammer 
cocked  silently  by  holding,  then  care- 
fully releasing,  the  trigger.  The  blunt 
brass  blade  centered  the  squirrel’s 
body  at  its  widest  point.  A flat  crack 
and  the  animal  dropped  off  the  limb 
into  the  shallow  creek  below. 

Even  at  the  splash,  Blaike  was  ris- 
ing to  go  collect  his  prize.  But  here 
came  the  squirrel,  scratching  and 
chattering  and  scrambling  up  the  far 
side  of  the  oak.  He  was  wounded  and 
going  to  get  back  into  the  den.  There 
was  no  time  to  fish  out  another  bul- 
let, but  the  boy  did  it  anyway,  heart 

PROTECTING  THE  barrel  with  a scrap  of 
cardboard,  Blaik  clamped  it  in  the  vise 
and  took  a small  flat  file  to  the  foresight. 
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hammering.  His  mouth  went  dry  as 
the  rifle  action  closed  on  a new  load. 
He  waited  for  the  squirrel  to  appear, 
staggering  out  the  top  of  its  limb. 

Then,  a heavy  thump  from  the  far 
side  of  the  oak.  Blaike  sprinted  to  the 
tree  and  looked  around.  The  squirrel 
lay  there. 

The  hunter  squatted  and  examined 
his  first  game  animal.  The  bullet  had 
hit  too  far  back,  catching  the  last  ribs 
and  angling  backward  from  there. 

Blaike  had  a heavy  twinge  of  guilt. 
He  had  been  sloppy.  His  mind  could 
envision  the  squirrel  having  made  it 
back  into  the  den,  wounded.  He  im- 
agined what  the  inside  of  that  hollow 
limb  was  like— spiral  surfaces  where 
the  grain  showed  out,  smoothed  and 
polished  by  the  rub  of  many  genera- 
tions of  squirrel  bodies.  He  could 
picture  the  fox  squirrel  crowding  into 
the  back  of  the  hole,  hit  bad.  He 
didn’t  like  the  image. 

With  mixed  feelings,  Blaike  rose 
and  took  his  squirrel  home  to  conduct 
a supervised  dressing  operation. 

The  Followup 

Three  days  later  the  hunter 
emerged  again,  moving  for  the  same 
woodlot.  He  did  not  mind  the  awning 
cloth  shoulders  anymore.  They  had 
lost  importance  against  the  reality  of 
his  success  as  a planner  and  stager  of 
successful  hunts  for  small  trophies. 

But,  like  man  over  the  years,  he 
had  not  been  content  with  his  total 
effort.  Blaike  had  made  an  adjust- 
ment. Sitting  in  the  kitchen  the  night 
he’d  bagged  the  squirrel,  he  thought 
about  that  front  sight.  It  was  not 
practical.  It  blotted  out  too  much. 
His  grandfather  had  told  him,  told 
him  firmly,  not  to  shoot  the  little  rifle 
at  any  live  target  over  50  steps  away. 

“You  want  to  always  try  for  clean, 
sure  kills.” 

Blaike  remembered  how  the  long 
rifles  of  the  settlers  had  been  sighted. 
He  had  handled  a few  owned  by 
friends’  fathers.  Many  of  the  front- 
heavy  weapons  had  sliver-like  front 


sights;  they  didn’t  hide  the  target. 

Rising,  he  had  got  the  gun  and  a 
flashlight  and  gone  to  the  garage 
where  there  was  a bench  vise.  Pro- 
tecting the  barrel  with  a scrap  of 
cardboard,  he  clamped  it  in  the  vise 
and  took  a small  flat  file  to  the  fore- 
sight. He  worked  slowly  and  care- 
fully, blowing  the  bits  of  brass  filing 
away  every  few  moments  to  check 
progress. 

Finally,  he  was  satisfied.  The  front 
blade  that  had  been  mediocre  and  flat 
for  its  many  years  was  now  less  than 
a quarter  of  its  original  width— a slen- 
der splint  rising  from  the  blue  barrel 
tip. 

Now,  today,  he  was  to  try  this  im- 
proved sight  on  the  squirrels  of  the 
walnut  woods. 

As  Blaike  approached  the  woods  on 
a path  almost  identical  to  that  of  his 
first  foray,  a flurry  of  red  near  the 
top  of  the  first  walnut  caught  his  eye. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  a wisp  of 
rusty  hair  moving  ever  so  slightly 
along  the  edge  of  the  trunk  up  there. 
He  had  surprised  a fox  squirrel  shop- 
ping the  woods  edge  for  walnuts  and 
run  him  up  the  tree. 

The  hunter  knew  the  trick  to  em- 
ploy, but  had  never  done  it  while 
armed  for  action.  Kneeling,  he  pulled 
close  a handful  of  the  walnuts  that 
littered  the  ground.  One  by  one  he 
began  tossing  the  projectiles  into  a 
scattering  of  dry  oak  leaves  on  the 
far  side  of  the  walnut  tree,  watching 
the  general  area  where  the  squirrel 
hid. 

On  the  third  toss,  action.  The  fox 
squirrel,  assuming  the  hunter  was 
circling  the  tree,  moved  around  to 
Blaike’s  side  and  again  flattened  hard 
against  the  bark. 

Cocking  the  rifle,  Blaike  pulled  up 
and  got  his  slim  new  sight  on  the 
animal.  Ready  to  squeeze,  he  stopped. 
This  was  no  way  to  set  habits.  He 
was  not  solidly  braced  and  he  was 
determined  not  to  just  wound  this 
one. 

Quietly  leaning  to  the  right  and  for- 
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ward,  the  boy  got  an  elbow  braced 
against  the  tree  trunk.  It  was  a strain 
to  bend  his  neck  so  straight  up,  but 
he  found  a solid  rest.  He  had  a slight 
angle  on  the  squirrel  and,  as  the  gun 
cracked,  the  fox  squirrel  let  loose  and 
dropped  limp  within  a foot  of  Blaike. 
It  had  been  a perfectly  placed  shot. 
With  his  thin  sight  he  had  been  able 
to  hold  on  the  exact  spot  his  mind 
said  the  bullet  should  go.  Good  shot. 

The  hunter  went  on,  exploring  a 
half-mile  of  the  creekbottom  before 
turning  toward  home.  After  the 
clean,  sure  kill,  he  was  impatient  to 
get  home  and  tell  the  story,  even  at 
the  loss  of  some  hunting  time. 

There  was  a scrambling  on  the 
bank  across  the  creek.  Blaike  stopped. 
Another  squirrel,  this  one  a gray, 
raced  for  an  old  butternut,  scrambled 
upward  to  pause  and  peer  over  a high 
limb. 

The  boy  was  in  a small  open  spot 
with  no  easy  way  to  get  a shooting 
rest.  Moving  gradually,  he  tried  sit- 


ting down.  He  made  it,  with  the 
squirrel  watching  alertly  from  30 
yards  away,  but  staying  frozen. 

Putting  his  feet  far  apart,  Blaike 
wedged  his  knees  tight  together  and 
rested  the  rifle  in  the  little  vee  they 
created.  He  pulled  the  hammer  back 
and  did  the  few  shallow  breaths  he’d 
been  told  got  one  settled  to  shoot. 
The  sights  sat  nicely  on  the  squirrel’s 
head  and  Blaike  gently  squeezed  off. 
The  target  cartwheeled  down. 

Blaike  cleaned  the  two  squirrels 
and  rinsed  his  hunting  knife  in  the 
creek.  Soberly  guiding  the  two  pieces 
of  game  into  the  coat’s  side  slot,  he 
enjoyed  a private  smile.  Picking  up 
the  25,  he  headed  for  home.  The  sea- 
son was  over.  This  was  the  last  day. 
But  it  was  a long,  rewarding  three- 
day  season  for  a new  hunter. 

“Yessir,  ok  Blaike  the  Cake,  I do 
think  you  will  make  a squirrel  hunter 
of  the  very  first  water,”  he  said  aloud 
to  the  horse  he  passed  in  the 
pasture. 


Book  Review  . . . 

Meditations  On  Hunting 

If  you  have  ever  thought  deeply  about  why  we  hunt,  you  will  find  some 
insights  in  Meditations  on  Hunting.  It  is  an  unusual  hunting  book— a philo- 
sophical one.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles  are  “Hunting  and  Happiness,”  “The 
Essence  of  Hunting,”  “The  Ethics  of  Hunting,”  and  “Hunting  and  Reason.” 
This  is  the  first  English  translation  of  the  Spanish  original,  which  although 
published  in  1942  is  still  timely.  It  is  not  meant  for  speed-reading.  The 
thoughts  are  deep  and  deserve  to  be  pondered  over.  Ortega,  a respected  phil- 
osopher, considers  hunting  an  art  worthy  of  respect  because  it  rehabilitates 
man  with  nature.  He  writes  that  the  hunter  always  has  a natural  advantage 
over  the  hunted,  which  must,  however,  always  have  a chance— its  natural  in- 
stincts must  be  effective  countermeasures.  Otherwise  the  activity  is  something 
less  than  true  hunting.  And  the  hunt  doesn’t  always  have  to  be  successful,  for 
success  is  not  the  exclusive  purpose  of  hunting.  These  are  the  kinds  of  sub- 
jects awaiting  the  philosophically  minded  hunter.  The  book  has  an  attractive 
format  and  fine  drawings.  ( Meditations  on  Hunting,  by  Jose  Ortega  y Gasset. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.Y.,  1972,  152  pp.,  $9.95.) 

World’s  Most  Expensive  Hunting  Gun 

A world  record  price  of  $300,000  was  paid  for  a 17th  century  flintlock 
fowling  piece  at  an  auction  in  London,  England,  in  November,  1972.  The 
gun  once  belonged  to  King  Louis  XIII  of  France. 
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The  Case  For  . . . 


Environmental  Education 


By  Joseph 

TO  THOSE  WHO  have  seriously 
considered  the  problems  of  en- 
vironmental improvement,  the  long 
range  answer  is  education.  Only 
through  the  preparation  of  future  citi- 
zens who  are  aware  of  the  fragile 
relationship  between  man  and  the  re- 
sources which  support  all  life  systems, 
can  the  future  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment be  assured. 

This  should  be  easy  in  America 
where  we  have  an  excellent  educa- 
tional system.  The  basic  classroom 
material  of  reading,  writing,  mathe- 
matics, science  and  literature  is  avail- 
able to  virtually  every  child  in  the 
nation  regardless  of  economic  level  or 
background.  A larger  percentage  of 
the  population  is  exposed  to  basic  ed- 
ucation in  America  than  in  most  of 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  educational 
content  of  our  school  system  has  ne- 
glected sorely  the  relationship  of  daily 
life  to  our  natural  resources.  In  recent 
years,  some  headway  has  been  made 
to  include  natural  resource  informa- 
tion in  geography,  science,  or  social 
studies  curriculums  or  textbooks.  Even 
so,  the  treatment  is  usually  purely  ac- 
ademic with  little  emphasis  on  the 
complex  relationships  of  forests,  soils, 
water,  wildlife,  minerals  and  man. 

Most  textbooks,  in  the  recent  past, 
have  dwelt  heavily  on  the  statistics 
which  list  the  abundance  of  crops, 
minerals,  forest  lands  and  the  roles 
they  play  in  making  our  nation  and 
our  civilization  rich.  Until  very  re- 
cently, the  importance  of  soil,  wildlife 
and  “open  space”  was  either  given 
cursory  mention  or  left  out  altogether. 
Textbook  writers  and  educators  make 
the  same  mistakes  as  the  general 
public,  thinking  that  conservation 
means  only  planting  trees,  rotating 


B.  C.  White 


A TEACHER  filled  with  the  desire  to  share 
her  knowledge,  such  as  Barbara  Withum, 
is  the  most  valuable  help  an  eager  stu- 
dent can  have. 


crops  and  using  contour-plowing 
methods  in  farming. 

Even  today,  textbooks  make  the 
mistake  of  outlining  conservation 
“problems”  as  the  concern  of  forest 
rangers,  farmers,  natural  scientists  and 
other  specialists.  It  is  a rare  text  that 
outlines  the  cause  of  all  the  problems 
in  terms  of  human  use  of  resources  in 
ever-increasing  volume  and  rate. 

Early  in  this  century,  sportsmen  led 
the  cause  of  conservation  education, 
but  educators  equated  their  effort  with 
hunting  and  fishing,  or  game  and  fish 
management.  This  was  something  of 
interest  to  those  who  hunted  and 
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OBSERVING  AND  studying  wildlife  helps 
youngsters  realize  that  they  share  the 
earth  with  many  other  creatures.  Here 
the  group  learns  about  wood  ducks. 

fished,  they  thought,  but  not  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  a school  study  program. 
John  M.  Phillips,  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus 
and  Ross  Leffler  were  three  major 
leaders  in  the  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men’s early  efforts  to  get  conservation 
into  the  schools.  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed, even  though  they  spent  whole 
lifetimes  trying.  Other  early  efforts 
outside  Pennsylvania  can  be  found  in 
writings  of  the  great  naturalist,  John 
Burroughs,  and  in  the  teachings  of 
Captain  Bill  Vinal  in  his  nature  recre- 
ation programs  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Audubon  Society,  while  based  on  the 
development  of  information  and 
knowledge  of  bird  life,  began  to  teach 
environmental  considerations  back  in 
the  1930s. 

The  early  editions  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Handbook  were  written  by  Dan 
Beard,  an  expert  in  natural  history, 
woodsmanship  and  Indian  lore.  It  was 
his  background  that  brought  thou- 
sands of  Scouts  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  outdoors.  But  there  was  precious 
little  else  available  even  for  Boy 
Scouts  before  1950. 

The  reasons  for  the  omission  of  such 
fundamental  understandings  of  the 
world  around  us,  as  part  of  education, 
are  easy  to  understand— from  hind- 
sight. America  was  largely  a rural 
society  until  about  1900,  and  most  of 
its  citizens  were  acquainted  with  the 


natural  functions  of  farming,  garden- 
ing, harvesting  of  timber  and  care  of 
livestock.  Farm  chores  were  “environ- 
mental” projects  for  children.  They 
saw  the  source  of  food.  They  wit- 
nessed the  annual  miracle  of  growth, 
knew  the  requirements  for  food  and 
shelter,  and  were  part  of  the  social 
relationships  and  the  philosophy  of 
self-sufficiency. 

The  growth  of  industry  and  conse- 
quential expansion  of  our  cities  over 
the  past  six  decades  effected  pro- 
found changes.  City  life  moved  radi- 
cally away  from  all  vestiges  of  farm 
life.  Food  is  “prepared”  and  found 
largely  in  huge  central  markets. 
Leisure  time  is  filled  with  entertain- 
ment and  the  concentrated  population 
is  heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  city  services 
including,  until  recently,  the  best 
school  systems.  The  environmental 
lessons  of  the  farm  were  eliminated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  content  and 
methods  of  resource  education  have 
remained  the  same.  Textbooks  con- 
tinue to  spell  out  statistics  on  coal  re- 
serves, iron  ore  supplies  and  great 
surpluses  of  food  grown  by  the  mod- 
ern American  farmer.  The  occasional 
textbook  after  World  War  II  that 
mentioned  conservation  still  talked  of 
the  forest  protection  and  soil  conser- 
vation efforts  of  the  first  35  years  of 
this  century. 

Management  by  Pros 

“Conservation”  was  still  limited  to 
resource  management,  carried  out  by 
professionals.  In  reading  these  text- 
books, one  gets  the  impression  that 
everything  is  okay  and  that  the  pro- 
fessionals will  take  care  of  any  prob- 
lem that  might  arise.  Progress  was  as 
unlimited  as  the  mind  of  man  and 
man  was  in  the  driver’s  seat  of  the 
whole  world.  Even  the  management 
of  resources  was  aimed  at  increasing 
production,  in  terms  of  crops,  live- 
stock, game  species  or  fish. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  State  , 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  education  field 
followed  this  same  concentration  on 
separate  resources  without  reference 
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to  their  interlocking  relationships.  The 
Pennsylvania  Teaching  Guicle  for  Na- 
tural Resources  Conservation,  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Bennett,  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  1962,  covered  each  re- 
source separately,  with  only  minimal 
reference  to  urban  problems  of  inter- 
relationships. Yet  it  paved  the  way  for 
the  concept  of  conservation  education 
and  helped  thousands  of  teachers  and 
students  to  a better  understanding  of 
the  resource  problems  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs.  Bennett  and  her  staff  have 
pioneered  the  conservation-education 
movement  with  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen  Clubs. 

In  this  state  and  others,  chiefly  in 
New  England,  sportsmen  of  the  1960s 
were  beginning  to  apply  pressure  on 
legislators  to  make  conservation  edu- 
cation a required  subject  in  public 
schools.  Educators  saw  this  effort  as 
an  invasion  of  their  area  of  expertise 
and  paid  only  lip  service  to  those  leg- 
islative urgings.  Some  of  this  attitude 
resulted  from  conservation  education's 
development  from  outdoor  education. 

Outdoor  Education 

Taken  in  the  strictest  definition, 
outdoor  education  is  any  study  or 
learning  process  that  takes  place  out- 
doors. It  has,  however,  been  con- 
sidered as  almost  pure  nature  study 
over  the  past  75  years.  Much  of  this 
natural  history  emphasis  grew  out  of 
the  Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scout  and  related 
youth  organizations  in  their  camping 
programs.  At  first,  the  natural  history 
aspect  was  a method  of  instruction  to 
answer  the  increasing  curiosity  of  city 
dwellers  about  the  wonders  of  nature. 
The  most  important  aspects  of  the 
outdoor  learning  procedure  were  its 
departure  from  book  content  and  em- 
phasis on  observation  and  discovery. 
The  thrill  of  actual  experience  hid 
the  fact  that  learning  was  taking  place. 

Outdoor  education  becajne  the  fore- 
runner of  environmental  education  be- 
cause it  concentrated  on  actual  ex- 
periences in  learning.  It  broke  away 
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from  the  confinement  of  classrooms 
and  included  the  conservation  of  re- 
sources as  a part  of  the  content  ma- 
terial for  study. 

The  Time-Life  camps  of  the  1930s 
and  ’40s,  the  Audubon  adult  training 
camps  and  the  nationwide  system  of 
Y.M.C.A.  — Y.W.C.A.  camp  programs 
were  examples  of  this  newer  concept 
of  relating  natural  history  to  the  basic 
resources  that  were  the  underlying 
support  system  of  nature. 

Many  of  the  camp  counselors  and 
naturalists  who  conducted  these  pro- 
grams were  experienced  teachers. 
They  saw  the  value  of  a broad  edu- 
cational curriculum  that  would  bring 
the  thrill  of  observation,  discoveiy  and 
“fun”  in  learning  to  the  former  ed- 
ucational experience  anytime,  not  just 
a week’s  experience  in  a summer 
camp  for  those  who  could  afford  it. 
Their  early  efforts  were  stymied  by 
school  administrators  who  were  reluc- 
tant to  try  something  “new”  or  who 
saw  the  methods  used  in  the  camping 
experience  as  “foreign”  and  “untried.” 

Many  saw  outdoor  education  pro- 
posals as  extra  work,  extra  effort  in 
teacher  preparation,  difficulty  of 
“pupil  control”  and  problems  of  trans- 
portation, new  teaching  materials  and 
the  cost  of  developing  programs  to 

THE  DELICATE  BEAUTY  of  butterflies  al- 
ways fascinates  children,  and  a teacher 
who  can  explain  their  lives  helps  young 
people  understand  nature. 


orient  teachers.  Some  school  admin- 
istrators who  received  proposals  from 
sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  actually 
feared  the  investigation  of  air  and 
water  pollution  by  students  because 
the  discoveries  might  embarrass 
powerful  school  board  members  who 
represented  the  pollution  sources. 
Jobs  and  school  finances  could  be 
jeopardized  by  such  foolhardiness! 


OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  children  to  learn  by  obser- 
vation and  discovery.  Here,  education  is 
fun. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  educators 
assumed  these  attitudes.  One  major  ex- 
ception among  others  was  the  course 
in  conservation  offered  in  1932  at 
Connellsville  High  School  by  Dr. 
John  Franklin  Lewis.  That  course 
continues  today  and  is  probably  the 
first  continuous  conservation  course 
taught  in  America.  Other  dedicated 
teachers  continued  to  teach  conser- 
vation indoors  and  outdoors  as  a per- 
sonal effort.  But  it  did  not  spread 
to  full  acceptance  by  administrators 
whose  own  education  had  been  ne- 
glected. The  efforts  of  sportsmen 
during  the  1950s  and  1960s  led  even- 
tually to  a mandate  that  conservation 
or  outdoor  education  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  from 
kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade. 
Though  a step  in  the  right  direction 
this  mandate  failed.  The  study  mater- 


ial was  not  outlined,  neither  was  it 
required  for  graduation.  All  that  was 
required  for  compliance  was  the 
occasional  mention  of  conservation 
topics  somewhere  along  the  line. 
Some  educators  considered  softball 
and  recess  sufficient  compliance  for 
“outdoor  education.” 

Traditional  Triumphs 

What  could  we  expect?  The  edu- 
cation system  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  run  by  individ- 
uals who  came  through  the  same  sys- 
tem we  have  been  using  for  the  past 
two  hundred  years.  New  methods 
were  tried  and  innovations  urged,  of 
course,  but  the  children  of  America 
still  grew  up  in  a sterile  four-walled 
classroom  with  precious  little  know- 
ledge about  the  world  that  supports 
all  life.  They  could  be  choking  on 
farm  dust  or  city  smog,  but  the  study 
of  those  conditions  was  not  offered  in 
class  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  go 
out  into  the  community  and  practice 
some  of  the  basic  learning  tools  on 
the  problems  that  existed  there. 

As  a result,  we  have  a nation  of 
people  who  now  face  an  environmen- 
tal crisis  that  is  worldwide  and  they 
do  not  know  how  to  understand  it  or 
improve  conditions  for  their  own 
lives.  The  most  often  asked  question 
of  the  alert,  interested  person  is, 
“What  can  I do?”  Education  has 
failed  to  provide  the  answer. 

Other  states  have  struggled  with 
the  same  problem.  California,  for  in- 
stance, recently  mandated  conserva- 
tion education  for  all  grades  — not 
suggested  but  required  — from  the 
first  grade  through  high  school,  to  give 
students  a sense  of  man’s  relation  to 
his  environment.  But  the  state  legis- 
lature, having  ordered  this  great  step 
forward,,  promptly  killed  the  program 
by  not  providing  funds  to  implement 
it. 

The  State  of  Maryland  appears  to 
have  a real  program  on  the  way, 
having  developed  a curriculum  by 
means  of  a blue  ribbon  advisory 
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committee.  New  Jersey  is  now  in- 
structing teachers  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  conservation,  and  Michigan 
has  made  considerable  progress,  both 
in  teacher  instruction  and  in  class 
studies  for  elementary  and  secondary 
students. 

Environmental  education  is  man’s 
preparation  for  life.  It  is  supposed 
to  help  him  improve  his  lot,  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  correct  the 
wrongs  and  to  act  responsibly  toward 
himself  and  others.  In  a poetic  sense, 
it  should  help  him  develop  a sense  of 
harmony  between  himself  and  the  rest 
of  the  universe.  In  a sense,  some 
aspects  of  environmental  education 
should  be  easier  to  adapt  into  our 
school  system  today  than  ever  before. 
Information  is  readily  available,  com- 
puters give  us  data  that  would  take 
centuries  for  man  to  work  out  in  the 
old  ways.  Yet  as  we  grow  in  numbers 
and  as  society  becomes  more  complex, 
we  hang  onto  old  ways  because  they 
are  familiar,  not  always  because  they 
are  better  ways. 

Study  for  Survival 

Our  problems  transcend  the  mere 
study  of  natural  resources  or  the 
secrets  of  natural  resources.  Man’s 
basic  study  today  is  survival  for  the 
human  race.  If  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  relationships  between  his 
kind  and  the  earth  — in  terms  of 
numbers  of  people,  the  continued 
race  to  “progress,”  the  myth  of  con- 
tinued uncontrolled  growth  — man 
may  well  cause  his  own  destruction. 
And  even  if  he  does  learn  the  causes 
and  effects  of  his  conduct,  the  big 
question  is  whether  he  can  change  the 
attitudes  of  enough  of  his  fellow  earth 
travellers  in  time  to  divert  disaster. 

Should  disaster  come  in  the  form  of 
a completely  polluted  water  and  air 
supply,  an  unlivable  environment  or 
starvation,  what  good  is  the  traditional 
study  of  literature,  mathematics,  music 
and  culture?  It  would  seem  that  the 
curriculum  for  today  is  man’s  attitude 


toward  the  earth.  After  all,  the  great- 
est literature,  art,  music  and  wisdom 
obviously  stem  from  that  under- 
standing. 

A Plan  For  Change 

Environmental  education  must  be- 
gin at  once.  It  should  be  required  at 
every  level  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary study,  and  it  should  allow  teacher 
and  pupil  a new  freedom  from  the 
lock-step  discipline  of  the  past.  It 
must  be  based  on  the  excitement  of 
exploration,  observation  and  discovery 
— a whole  new  learning  process. 

Environmental  education  can  begin 
today  with  the  development  of  new 
teaching  skills  in  the  teachers  we  have 
today  and  by  making  environmental 
education  a way  of  teaching  for  all 
“new”  teachers.  Skilled  teams  of  mas- 
ter teachers  can  move  from  district  to 
district  instilling  environmental  con- 
cepts of  instruction.  Other  teams  can 
begin  intensive  studies  in  the  state 
teachers  colleges.  But  it  will  all  fail 
unless  there  is  full  and  unlimited 
support  from  everyone  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  No  “new”  studies  are  re- 
quired. Only  a change  in  attitude  and 
interpretation  of  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum. 

In  essence,  environmental  education 
hopes  to  produce  the  “whole  man” 
sought  after  by  the  renaissance  col- 
leges of  Europe.  It  aims  at  converting 
the  learning  process  from  a painful, 
stiff  and  boring  experience  to  one 
which  is  alive  with  relevance  to  the 
present-day  world,  its  problems,  its 
dreams  and  its  potential. 

As  we  face  the  environmental  crisis 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  Century, 
it  will  not  be  science  and  technology 
which  finds  the  answers  to  our  prob- 
lems and  saves  us.  It  will  be  the  mind 
of  man,  seeing  his  role  in  the  universe, 
not  as  the  destroyer  of  his  own  life 
support  systems,  but  one  whose  ac- 
tions can  work  in  harmony  with  all 
other  life  for  a better  world. 
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The  Bounties  of  Winter 

By  John  Munoz 


T STARTED  SNOWING  about  9 
o’clock  Sunday  evening.  Shortly 
after  midnight  my  phone  rang.  It  was 
my  hunting  partner,  Jack.  He  had  just 
called  the  weather  bureau.  They  told 
him  we  would  have  an  accumulation 
of  some  12  inches  of  snow  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  but  Monday 
would  be  clear  and  cold.  He  was  all 
tuned  up  for  rabbits  and  wanted  me 
to  go  along. 

The  idea  appealed  to  me.  The  first 
week  in  January  was  the  start  of  the 
extended  rabbit,  grouse  and  squirrel 
season,  and  let  me  tell  you,  there  is 
nothing  like  hunting  bunnies  in  the 
snow.  He  we  agreed  he  would  pick 
me  up  at  8 o’clock  Monday  morning, 
as  he  had  the  Jeep  with  4- wheel  drive. 
We  figured  that  starting  time  would 
let  us  see  how  accurate  the  weather 
forecast  was. 

It  was  accurate.  When  Jack  pulled 
up  in  front  of  my  house,  nine  inches 
of  snow  blanketed  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  surrounding  counties 
had  14  inches.  That’s  when  you  learn 
to  love  a 4WD.  I loaded  my  gear  in 
the  back  and  we  headed  out  Route 
611  toward  Bucks  County  and  the 
Point  Pleasant  area.  The  countryside 
was  a winter  wonderland.  The  sun 
shining  on  the  snow  made  the  woods 
and  fields  glisten  like  precious  stones. 

The  first  field  we  planned  to  hunt 
was  triangular  shaped  with  six  small 
spruce  trees  in  the  center.  We  call 
this  field  Kelly’s  Corner,  because  of 
the  way  the  trees  were  planted,  with 
honeysuckle  and  brush  on  three  sides. 
Small  patches  of  briars  and  other 
bushes  are  scattered  throughout  the 
field. 

We  parked  near  the  point  of  the 
field  and  started  getting  our  gear  out. 
Instead  of  regular  small  game  boots, 
we  decided  to  wear  hip  boots  with 
two  pairs  of  wool  hunting  socks,  as 
the  snow  was  deep.  We  planned 


to  hunt  mostly  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  field  and  briar  fencerow,  because 
those  bunnies  sure  love  the  sun  in 
cold  weather.  Jack  was  using  a 12- 
gauge  Spanish  double  with  number  6 
shot  and  I was  using  my  12-gauge  J. 
P.  Sauer,  also  with  6s. 

As  we  started  through  the  fields 
there  were  rabbit  signs  all  over  the 
place  and  fresh  droppings.  It  was 
great  being  out  in  the  clean,  cold, 
crisp  morning  air,  and  the  sun  was 
just  starting  to  come  on  strong. 

As  I stepped  over  a fallen  tree,  a 
big  bunny  broke  out  and  headed  for 
the  far  side  of  the  field.  Then  he 
changed  direction,  cutting  to  the 
right.  He  looked  like  a brown  rubber 
band  opening  and  closing  into  a big 
ball  on  each  leap.  As  I fired,  he  broke 
to  the  right  and  folded  over,  kicking 
up  a spray  of  snow.  I picked  him  up 
and  Jack  came  over  and  said  it  was 
a good  shot.  When  I dressed  him  out 
I saw  he  was  well  insulated  with  a 
nice  layer  of  fat. 

Briar  Patch  Bunny 

We  made  two  more  passes  through 
the  fields.  Jack  picked  up  a bunny 
that  broke  out  of  a briar  patch  near 
the  end  of  the  field  on  our  fourth 
pass.  As  we  started  across  the  corn- 
field toward  a small  woodlot  on  the 
other  side,  up  jumped  four  pheasants 
—three  hens  and  a rooster.  They  made 
a beautiful  sight  as  they  took  off.  The 
brillant  colors  of  the  male  were  fan- 
tastic against  the  snow. 

As  we  neared  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  two  rabbits  which  had  been 
sunning  themselves  took  off  for  the 
far  side  of  the  wood  lot.  I couldn’t 
shoot  but  Jack  folded  the  second  one 
in  the  snow  with  his  second  shot. 
When  he  finished  dressing  it  out,  we 
took  a break  for  a bot  cup  of  Joe  and 
a smoke  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  lot. 

We  saw  a lot  of  bunny  tracks  in  the 
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woods  and  also  tracks  of  other  game: 
fox,  weasel,  deer,  pheasant  and  squir- 
rel. Three  passes  through  the  wood 
lot  didn’t  put  out  a rabbit,  so  we 
headed  back  toward  the  Jeep  to  stow 
game  and  gear,  then  headed  up  the 
road  to  a few  more  wood  lots  and 
fields. 

A large  flock  of  crows  circled  above 
as  we  approached  the  wagon  road 
where  we  planned  to  park.  When  we 
neared  the  middle  of  the  woodlot  we 
saw  they  were  screaming  and  making 
passes  at  a great  horned  owl.  The 
owl  flushed  at  our  approach,  with  the 
whole  flock  following  in  pursuit.  At 
the  foot  of  the  old  oak  we  found  two 
dead  crows.  One  was  still  warm 
when  I checked  it  out.  Beyond  the 
end  of  the  woodlot  we  could  see  the 
brush  field  we  were  going  to  hunt. 
It  was  once  a nursery  field. 

Three  Passes 

We  made  three  passes  through  the 
fields,  but  all  was  still.  Jack  said, 
“Let’s  take  a break  and  then  work 
the  briars  and  fencerow  dividing  the 
old  nursery  field  from  the  cornfield.” 
The  cornfield  was  picked,  but  the 
shocks  were  still  there,  knocked  down 
by  the  wind  and  weather. 

As  we  sat  down  on  a fallen  tree  to 
talk  and  take  a fast  sandwich  and 
coffee  I saw  a movement  down  at 
the  far  end  of  the  woodlot  we  had 
finished  hunting  about  a half-hour 
earlier.  It  was  a grey  fox  and  it  had 
one  of  the  crows  the  owl  had  killed 
in  its  mouth.  It  crossed  the  road  and 


disappeared  from  our  sight  in  the 
woods. 

We  were  halfway  down  the  fence- 
row  when  a rabbit  ran  out  on  my 
side,  spotted  me,  it  doubled  back  to 
Jack  and  then  back  to  me.  I was 
ready  for  him  this  time  and  flipped 
him  over  as  he  broke  for  the  nearby 
cornfield. 

Near  the  end  of  the  fencerow 
another  bunny  broke  out  on  Jack’s 
side.  He  fired  twice,  but  brer-rabbit 
kept  on  going,  even  faster.  We 
laughed  about  his  miss. 

We  decided  to  cross  the  cornfield 
and  work  it  back  toward  the  fence- 
row  on  our  second  pass.  I stopped  to 
kick  a pile  of  corn  shocks  in  a small 
gully  near  the  center  of  the  field,  and 
three  bunnies  jumped  out.  Jack  rolled 
one  over  on  his  second  shot.  I missed 
on  my  first  shot  but  scored  on  the 
second,  catching  the  bunny  in  mid 
air.  The  other  one  headed  down  the 
cornfield  for  parts  unknown. 

The  sun  was  starting  to  set,  so  we 
decided  to  call  it  a day.  We  had 
several  nice  fat  bunnies  and  had  had 
a good  day  afield.  As  we  walked 
through  the  snow,  the  wind  started 
kicking  up  and  the  woods  began  tak- 
ing on  that  grayish,  blackish  look 
that’s  typical  of  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  trees  and  bushes  looked  like  giant 
white  pillows  in  the  dimming  light.  I 
pulled  my  collar  tight  and  buttoned 
my  jacket  close  around  me  to  fend 
off  the  cold  of  the  coming  evening, 
and  we  headed  toward  the  distant 
Jeep. 
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Timber  Sales  for  Wildlife 

By  Don  Croft 
PGC  Forester 


UTJEMEMBER,  you’re  in  the  wild- 
life  business,  not  the  timber 
business.”  How  many  times  this  ad- 
monishment has  been  heard  from 
people  interested  in  land  manage- 
ment operations  on  State  Game  Lands. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  good 
wildlife  management  on  forest  land 
involves  forest  management  and  for- 
est management  includes  the  harvest- 
ing of  wood  products. 

Variation  of  tree  species,  tree  size, 
and  density  of  stocking  are  important 
for  good  forest  wildlife  habitat.  Cut- 
ting is  one  method  to  attain  the 
needed  diversified  conditions.  By 
selling  wood  products  from  the  Game 
Lands,  the  needed  and  desired  cutting 
is  done  and  income  is  derived  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  certainly  sound 
land  management. 

In  the  development  of  forest  wild- 
life management  plans  for  State  Game 
Lands,  one  basic  premise  is  to  design 
the  plan  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  needed  and  desired 
cutting  will  be  done  by  commercial 
operations.  In  order  to  do  this,  a 
salable  product  must  be  grown.  Gen- 
erally, throughout  the  state  there  is  no 
problem  in  selling  sawlogs.  Pulpwood 
sales,  however,  are  possible  only  in 
certain  locations.  Therefore,  for  an 
active  sale  program  trees  must  be 
grown  to  at  least  pulpwood  size  and 
preferably  to  sawlog  size.  Large  trees 
can  be  utilized  for  pulp  but  pole-size 
trees  cannot  be  utilized  for  logs.  If  a 
salable  product  is  not  grown,  any  cut- 
ting needed  for  food  and  cover  im- 
provement must  be  done  by  the 
Commission’s  labor  force.  This  is  a 
very  expensive  operation. 

Many  people  feel  wooded  areas 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  to 
maturity;  they  favor  keeping  the  area 
in  a brushy  stage.  True,  this  type  of 


habitat  is  desired  by  numerous  ani- 
mal species  and  does  supply  browse 
and  cover.  However,  a mature  forest 
also  offers  a habitat  desired  by  certain 
wildlife  species.  The  brush-stage  ad- 
vocate tends  to  forget  the  value  of 
mature  trees  in  producing  great 
amounts  of  highly  nutritious  wildlife 
foods  in  the  form  of  beechnuts,  acorns, 
cherries,  ash  seeds,  etc.  These  mature 
areas  are  important  feeding  locations 
for  deer,  bear,  turkeys,  and  squirrels. 

Others  believe  nothing  should  be 
cut  on  Game  Lands.  This  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  good  conserva- 
tion. When  trees  have  passed  their 
peak,  they  should  be  harvested  to 
make  room  for  new  seedlings  and 
sprouts  to  regenerate  a new  forest. 
To  allow  this  timber  to  disintegrate 
without  utilization  is  very  poor  re- 
source management,  particularly  in 
view  of  present  day  knowledge. 

Overlooked  frequently  by  advo- 
cates of  either  extreme  is  the  fact  that 
a good  interspersion  of  a variety  of 
cover  types,  including  brush  and  ma- 
ture forest,  provides  better  habitat  for 
most  woodland  wildlife. 

Varied  Objectives 

Timber  sales  are  set  up  to  accom- 
plish varied  objectives  in  developing 
forest  habitat  conditions.  Pulpwood 
sales  in  the  form  of  thinnings  can  be 
made  in  pole-size  timber  areas.  Pole- 
size  stands  are  usually  the  wildlife 
barrens  in  a forest  environment.  Only 
a limited  amount  of  wildlife  food  and 
cover  is  available  in  this  type  of  area. 
A sale  of  this  kind  improves  the  stand 
for  both  wildlife  and  timber  by  re- 
moving the  poor  quality  trees  and 
those  less  valuable  to  wildlife.  With 
reduced  competition  between  the  re- 
maining trees,  they  grow  to  mast- 
producing  size  much  faster.  With  the 
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lowered  tree  stocking  after  cutting,  a 
variety  of  ground  cover  plants  can 
become  established. 

Selective  cutting  of  trees  in  marked 
sales  in  sawlog  size  stands  reduces  the 
competion  between  the  remaining 
trees.  The  result  is  more  vigorous 
growth.  This  increased  vigor  results 
in  greater  amounts  of  nuts  and  fruits 
for  game  food  as  well  as  increased 
wood  production.  The  canopy  is 
opened,  permitting  sunlight  to  pene- 
trate to  the  forest  floor.  This  spurs 
the  growth  of  seedlings,  sprouts,  and 
shrubs  in  the  understory.  The  re- 
sulting understory  growth  provides 
browse  as  well  as  improved  cover 
conditions. 

Clear  Cut  Sales 

In  mature  stands  that  have  passed 
their  peak  production,  clear  cut  sales 
can  be  made.  Both  logs  and  pulp- 
wood  are  harvested  in  this  integrated 
operation.  After  these  areas  are  clear 
cut,  the  great  influx  of  sunlight  and 
the  reduced  soil  moisture  demands 
result  in  an  abundance  of  new  growth 
of  seedlings,  sprouts,  shrubs,  and  other 
ground  cover  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  overshadowing  trees. 
In  this  manner  the  brushy  areas  so 
necessary  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  forest  to  support  wildlife  are 
made. 

In  addition  to  modifying  habitat 
conditions,  commercial  operations 
benefit  our  wildlife  by  presenting  the 
opportunity  to  get  needed  roads  con- 
structed at  no  cost  to  the  Commission. 
Sales  are  established  in  an  extending 
progressive  series  into  inaccessible  lo- 
cations and  roads  are  built  by  the 
operator  for  timber  removal.  The 
roads  are  laid  out  by  Commission 
technicians  so  that  they  will  be  in 


proper  location  and  on  suitable  grade 
to  fit  into  a permanent  road  network, 
either  as  a primary  or  secondary  road, 
as  might  be  required  for  future  man- 
agement. Most  of  these  roads  are 
seeded  to  legumes  or  other  herbaceous 
plants,  providing  food  plots  and  open 
areas  that  are  much  needed  to  im- 
prove wildlife  habitat  in  vast  forest 
tracts.  These  roadways  also  serve  as 
firebreaks  and  hunter  trails.  A planned 
wood  products  sale  program  is  pro- 
viding this  access  development  on  a 
number  of  State  Game  Lands. 

The  Game  Commission  realized  the 
economic  aspect  of  selling  wood  prod- 
ucts early  when  establishing  land 
management  policy  for  Game  Lands. 
Sales  were  first  authorized  in  1936 
and  in  the  first  year  $790  worth  of 
wood  products  were  removed,  mostly 
as  firewood.  The  increased  demand 
for  both  pulpwood  and  timber  during 
World  War  II  gave  a big  impetus  to 
the  sale  program.  In  the  years  since 
there  have  naturally  been  ups  and 
downs  in  both  income  and  amounts  of 
material  sold  due  to  changing  market 
demands.  Continuing  efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  sale  program  to 
the  highest  degree  possible  consistent 
with  our  wildlife  management  ob- 
jectives and  at  the  same  time  with 
good  forest  management. 

In  the  last  10  years  in  excess  of 
36,000,000  board  feet  of  sawlogs  and 
177,000  cords  of  pulpwood  have  been 
sold  from  Game  Lands.  Not  only  has 
the  Game  Fund  been  enriched  by 
$1,691,816  from  the  sale  of  these  prod- 
ucts, but  over  22,000  acres  of  habitat 
were  improved  for  wildlife.  With 
these  considerations  in  mind  it  cer- 
tainly becomes  apparent  that  “timber 
business”  is  good  wildlife  business  for 
our  forested  Game  Lands. 


Foolers 

Cottontail  rabbits  rarely  run  as  fast  as  they  seem,  zig-zagging  away.  Take 
your  time  and  track  a target  that  is  erratic  but  hardly  covering  ground  at  any 
astonishing  speed.  If  you  can  see  him  in  heavy  cover,  he’s  vulnerable  to  a 
well  directed  charge  of  7/2S. 
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Telling  It  Like  It  Was 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


64/^  ROSSPAPA,  what  is  this  any- 

AT  way?” 

When  one  was  bom  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  still  lives  in  the 
homestead  his  great-grandfather  made 
from  the  farm’s  clay,  he  is  apt  to  have 
inherited  an  attic  full  of  relics  such  as 
the  cast  iron,  extremely  heavy  what- 
do-you-call-it  Erik  was  asking  about. 

“Erik,  that  is  . . . or  was  ...  a 
sausage  stuff er.” 

“Did  people  really  stuff  sausages 
when  you  were  a boy?” 

And  I tried  to  explain  how  in  an- 
other age  when  winter  settled  in  each 
year  we  added  insult  to  injury  by  not 
only  butchering  nine  of  our  Poland 
China  hogs  but  also  cleaning  their 
intestines  which  we  then  used  as 
casings  to  hold  their  own  ground  up 
and  seasoned  flesh! 

. . . we  hadn’t  “seen  Paree”  . . . 

We  were  a big  family  living  on  a 
big  farm.  There  were  always  aunts, 
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uncles,  cousins,  nieces,  and  nephews 
about;  the  18-room  homestead  was 
always  full.  It  wasn’t  always  as  warm 
as  we  wished  in  January  but  the  18- 
inch  brick  walls  kept  the  place  invit- 
ingly cool  on  the  hottest  July  day. 
Town  was  seven  country-road  miles 
away,  a distance  to  be  traversed  by 
buggy,  surry,  cutter,  or  bobsled;  or 
by  taking  the  mile-long  lane  across 
the  farm,  one  might  flag  the  trolly 
which,  if  late  in  the  day,  would  throw 
blue  sparks  into  the  night. 

We  made  our  own  entertainment. 
Close  at  hand  were  a lake,  streams,  a 
vast  swamp,  and  acres  of  forest.  The 
surrounding  waters  abounded  with 
great  northern  pike,  large  and  small- 
mouth  bass,  and  frisky  pan  fish.  We 
trapped,  skinned,  and  stretched  the 
pelts  of  muskrats,  skunks,  and  an 
occasional  mink.  During  their  migra- 
tion, we  hunted  Canada  geese  and  a 
great  variety  of  wild  ducks.  Some- 
one always  got  his  whitetail  and 
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everyone,  even  the  girls,  brought 
home  woodcock,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
and  quail.  We  rowed,  canoed,  sailed 
in  summer,  and  skated,  coasted,  and 
iceboated  in  winter.  Our  sails  were 
always  white,  then;  today’s  colors  in 
canvas  have  surely  added  to  the  dra- 
matics of  sailing.  Our  huge  lawn  en- 
couraged physical  games,  and  a near- 
by two-mile-long  sandbar,  built  by 
currents  in  the  lake,  invited  one  to 
swim  in  the  transparent  water. 

. . . happiness  is  a fireplace  . . . 

By  the  time  I came  along,  the  great 
house  had  been  “modernized”  many 
times.  For  example,  what  had  been 
the  great  kitchen  in  great-grand- 
father’s day  was  now  a parlor.  The 
fireplace,  once  cavernous  enough  to 
engulf  a yule  log,  had  been  stylishly 
bricked  in  to  accommodate  smaller 
portions  of  wood.  But  it  was  always  a 
magnetic  place  that  drew  us  close 
during  the  most  inclement  days.  Here 
a favorite  aunt  held  us  spellbound  by 


PROVISIONING  THE  household  for  winter 
seemed  ever  in  back  of  mother’s  mind. 
The  two  big  cellars  held  barrels  and  bins, 
cupboards  and  racks.  Here  by  October 
one  would  find  many  edibles. 


reading  away  the  long  winter  nights. 
I had  heard  long  novels,  like  Lorna 
Doom  and  Ivanhoe,  often  twice,  be- 
fore I was  formally  introduced  to 
them  in  high  school  English. 

...  all  this  and 
wild  strawberry  jam  . . . 

Provisioning  the  household  for 
winter  seemed  ever  in  the  back  of 
mother’s  mind.  The  two  big  cellars 
held  barrels  and  bins,  cupboards  and 
racks.  Here  by  October  one  would 
find  carrots  and  other  roots,  winter 
squash,  onions,  barrels  of  vinegar, 
apples,  pears,  and,  to  mother’s  satis- 
faction, at  least  ten  barrels  packed 
with  clumps  of  fleshy  roots  . . . her 
“hedge”  of  tall  multicolored  dahlias 
grew  the  full  length  of  the  long  drive- 
way. 

It  seems  to  me  in  retrospect  that 
we  worked  through  the  warmer 
months  like  bees  or  squirrels,  prepar- 
ing for  the  weeks  when  deep  snow 
and  cold  would  slow  us  down.  Mother 
made  something  of  a spectacular  of 
each  production  with  a certain  ritual 
and  enthusiasm  that  all  of  us  went 
along  with.  There  had  to  be  300 
quart  Mason  jars,  for  instance,  filled 
with  sliced,  halved,  or  whole 
(pickled)  peaches.  There  had  to  be 
dozens  of  jars  of  blue,  green,  or  red 
plums,  apricots,  pears,  rhubarb,  red 
and  blue  grapes.  Jellies,  jams,  pre- 
serves, conserves  from  homegrown 
cherries,  tomatoes,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  etc. 
In  addition,  we  made  expeditions  to 
take  advantage  of  nature’s  largess  in 
the  woods,  swamps,  and  hedgerows, 
and  soon  dewberries,  black  caps,  wild 
plums,  fox  grapes,  elderberries,  and 
wild  strawberries  added  to  the  “bot- 
tled sunshine”  on  the  jelly  shelves. 

The  crocks  of  dark  red,  fragrant 
apple  butter  demanded  several  days 
of  activity.  There  were  bushels  of 
apples  to  pick,  peel  and  quarter; 
crates  of  apples  to  wash  and  press 
into  cider;  iron  and  copper  kettles  to 
be  hung  in  a row  on  a pole  with  a 
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good  fire  under  each.  Then  the  hours 
of  boiling  and  the  all  night  stirring 
before  the  mixture  developed  the 
proper  consistency,  color,  and  taste. 

Along  with  the  pork,  we  butchered 
a steer  each  winter,  and  poultry  add- 
ed variety.  There  were  always  chick- 
ens, geese,  turkeys,  domestic  pigeons 
or  doves,  and  guinea  hens,  though  the 
latter  were  more  of  an  oddity  than  a 
food.  They  were  great  watchmen:  no 
one  could  approach  the  homestead 
unannounced.  Now  again,  the  woods, 
swamp,  and  lake  provided  food  in  the 
form  of  wild  geese  and  ducks.  Musk- 
rats not  only  furnished  pelts  for  ready 
cash  but  were  the  piece  de  resistance 
for  many  a meal;  at  church  dinners 
they  were  renamed  “swamp  rabbits.” 
Hams  and  shoulders  were  “sugar 
cured,”  which  called  for  other  com- 
pounds in  addition  to  sugar  and  con- 
siderable elbow  grease  to  “rub  it  in.” 
Considerable  of  the  meat  was  put 
down  in  crocks  of  strong  brine,  some 
was  canned,  some  was  used  in  mince- 
meat. Bacon  and  head  cheeses  were 
preserved  as  well  as  scented  with  the 
smoke  from  a hick’ry  fire. 

. . . and  ice  and  wood 
and  maple  syrup  . . . 

Filling  the  ice  house,  a handsome, 
two-story  high  building  made  of 
hollow,  glazed  tiles,  was  another  win- 
ter task.  The  surface  of  a frozen  pond 
was  marked  off  in  squares  when  the 
ice  was  about  12  inches  thick,  and 
blocks  were  sawed  off  with  a long 
hand  saw.  Horse-drawn  sleds  carried 
the  blocks  from  pond  to  ice  house, 
where  they  were  packed  in  consider- 
able sawdust.  When  the  house  was 
filled,  the  doors  were  securely  sealed. 

Another  two  weeks  of  the  year  was 
a winter  session  when  we  took  to  the 
woods  to  get  logs  to  saw  into  con- 
venient length  for  the  hot  water 
furnace  and  the  fireplace,  and  fire- 
wood for  the  kitchen  range  and  the 
extra  stoves  in  those  wings  of  the 
house  that  were  distant  from  the 
furnace.  After  the  trees  were  sawed 


or  chopped  down,  with  a two-handled 
cross-cut  saw  or  a two-edged  ax,  the 
trimmed  limbs  and  trunks  were  sled- 
ded home.  There  a stationary  steam 
engine,  its  great  belt,  and  a circular 
saw  whined  and  groaned  for  days  as 
the  wood  pile  grew  in  diameter  and 
height. 

Once  while  we  were  sawing  away 
at  an  ancient  oak,  we  heard  a shriek 
as  the  blade  hit  something  foreign  in 
the  bough.  With  the  ax  dad  extri- 
cated a fist-size  meteorite,  scorched 
and  black,  that  years  before  must 
have  zeroed  in  from  outer  space, 
struck  the  oak,  and  burned  its  way 
down  into  the  wood  to  the  place 
where  the  saw  discovered  it. 

The  tapping  of  sugar  maple  trees 
and  the  collecting  of  their  sap  was  a 
harbinger  of  spring,  although  we  boys 
often  thought  summer  would  be  upon 
us  before  the  watery  liquid  finally 
became  cakes  of  maple  sugar. 

. . . peach  ice  cream  and 
sauer  kraut  . . . 

Work  on  the  farm  was  rather  sharp- 
ly divided,  but  not  always.  The  men 
and  boys  did  the  field  and  bam 
work,  the  women  and  girls  worked  in 
the  house  and  garden.  There  were 
exceptions:  when  we  cooperated  in 
the  making  of  apple  butter  (how 
amazed  we  were  with  the  advent  of 
our  first  mechanical  peeler),  sauer 
kraut  (I’ve  never  been  able  to  eat 
the  stuff  that  comes  in  tin  cans),  bee 
keeping  and  honey  extraction  ( a great 
jar  always  stood  in  the  basement  and 
it  supplied  us  with  the  fragrant  semi- 
solid we  boiled  down  and  then  pulled 
into  white  ropes  of  taffy),  homemade 
ice  cream  (our  favorite  kind  contain- 
ed mashed,  ripe  peaches),  horse  rad- 
ish ( digging,  washing,  grating  the 
roots  was  hard  on  the  eyes),  grow- 
ing pole  lima  beans  (this  required  an 
expedition  to  a thicket  of  red-osier 
dogwood;  soon  green  “wigwams”  dec- 
orated the  garden),  gathering  puff 
balls  and  mushrooms  (an  open  grove 
near  the  lake  produced  delicious 
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AN  OPEN  GROVE  near  the  lake  produced 
delicious  morels  in  the  spring  and  table 
mushrooms  and  puffballs  in  fall.  We  even 
had — though  it  seems  impossible  now — 
homemade  soap. 

sponge  or  morels  in  the  spring  and 
table  mushrooms  and  puffballs  in 
fall),  homemade  soap  (it  seems  im- 
possible now),  and  the  gathering  of 
nuts,  berries  and  bittersweet.  The 
girls  might  help  with  haying  if  a 
sudden  storm  came  up  or  the  boys  in 
the  garden  should  an  early  frost 
threaten. 

Girls  were  early  taught  to  sew,  re- 
model clothing,  darn,  knit,  and  cro- 
chet. Most  of  our  clothing  was  man- 
ufactured right  at  home  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mens  overcoats,  their 
“Sunday”  suits,  and  shoes.  Cloth 
came  by  the  bolt  for  dress-up  wear, 
but  many  a flour  sack  was  treated  to 
remove  any  color  or  printing.  Then 
it  was  often  used  plain  or  redyed  and 
made  into  a variety  of  garments.  The 
biggest  members  wore  originals;  they 
couldn’t  get  into  hand-me-downs. 

. . . how  does  one 
“tell  it  like  it  was”  . . . 

How  many  such  activities,  once  so 
common,  have  been  forgotten!  How 


much  hustle  and  bustle  has  mush- 
roomed that  tum-of-the-century  folks 
never  dreamed  of.  Life  was  most 
matter-of-fact  then.  All  about  us  were 
object  lessons  to  underscore  it.  Bees 
and  squirrels  worked  like  robots  to 
get  ready  for  winter;  the  grasshopper 
didn’t  . . . and  died.  Most  birds  flew 
South;  those  that  didn’t  survived  by 
going  over  every  tree,  minutely 
searching  for  the  hideouts  of  spiders 
and  insects,  the  while  fluffing  up  their 
feathers  against  the  cold.  The  deer 
in  their  forest  “yards”  stood  on  hind 
legs  to  capture  nourishing  buds  over- 
head. We  early  learned  life  wasn’t 
easy;  we  didn’t  expect  it  to  be. 

But  how  to  tell  a youngster  who  is 
growing  up  in  a high-rise  apartment 
of  this  forgotten  world!  There  has 
been  no  generation  in  all  history  that 
has  experienced  more  startling 
changes  than  this  one.  Twentieth 
Century  man  has  discovered  more  of 
Nature’s  secrets,  has  made  more  in- 
genious inventions,  has  traveled  far- 
ther or  sent  his  machines  ahead  to 
announce  his  coming  than  all  his  an- 
cestors in  all  the  past. 

But  the  new  is  all  old  stuff  to  Erik, 
who  was  born  after  we  were  over- 
whelmed by  it.  He  has  always  been 
able  to  flick  a switch  on  a little  box 
and  fill  the  room  with  news  or  music 
or  to  turn  a knob  on  a bigger  box  to 
watch  and  hear  cartoon  characters. 
Milk  comes  from  cartons,  not  cows; 
fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  from  racks 
in  supermarkets,  not  from  orchards, 
gardens  and  game;  heat  for  the  apart- 
ment from  a tiny  gadget  on  the  wall, 
hardly  from  a furnace  fired  by  coal  or 
wood. 

Still,  I never  tire  of  explaining  to 
Erik  how  things  were,  and  he  does 
his  best  to  understand  that  Never 
Never  Land  of  Yesterday.  I’ve  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  years  who  insists 
my  colors  of  the  past  are  too  bright. 
He’s  a traitor,  of  course.  He  considers 
those  good  old  days  good  because 
they  are  forever  gone. 
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Slack-Pcuxfer  &umieA 


By  Gene 


I GENTLY  touched  the  set  trigger. 

There  was  virtually  no  recoil,  yet 
the  rifle  issued  a dull  boom  and 
belched  forth  a dense  cloud  of  smoke. 
My  vision  was  momentarily  obscured 
by  the  smoke,  but  it  quickly  drifted 
away,  allowing  me  to  see.  No  — wild 
though  it  may  sound,  I didn’t  have 
a gun  blow  up  in  my  hands!  Actually, 
I was  hunting  our  most  prevalent  and 
popular  small  game  animal,  the  cot- 
tontail rabbit,  and  I was  shooting  a 
black  powder  rifle.  And,  I’m  happy 
to  say,  as  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
there  in  the  snow-covered  draw  be- 
low me  lay  the  cottontail. 

The  plentiful  cottontail  has  long 
been  our  most  popular  small  game 
animal,  and  justly  so.  In  most  areas 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  for 
good  hunting,  they’re  found  in  just 
about  every  township  in  the  United 
States,  and  above  that,  they’re  a 
mighty  tasty  treat  for  the  table.  And, 
I,  along  with  multitudes  of  other 
hunters,  find  them  a sporting  and 
challenging  target. 

The  ways  of  hunting  bunnies,  as 
well  as  the  guns  with  which  they’re 
taken,  vary  widely.  I have  no  quarrel 
with  another  man’s  sport;  if  you  want 
to  run  them  with  beagles  and  shoot 
them  in  front  of  the  dogs,  that’s  fine. 
A lot  of  hunters  like  to  slowly  work 
the  thickets,  fencerows  and  brush  piles 
and  jump  shoot  them.  Again,  if  that’s 
your  sport,  it’s  fine  with  me.  How- 
ever, both  of  these  types  of  hunting 
make  it  just  about  mandatory  to  use  a 
shotgun,  and  that’s  why  I’m  not 
overly  enthused  about  them.  I have 
nothing  against  scatterguns;  in  fact,  I 
have  several  of  them  and  hunt  with 
them  regularly.  It’s  just  that  with 
bunnies,  I have  a phobia  against  hav- 
ing the  hair  and  shot  generously 
spread  through  the  meat.  I prefer  to 
take  my  bunnies  with  a single  bullet. 
Use  of  a rifle  or  handgun  does  re- 


A COTTONTAIL  WITH  A muzzle-loader  is 
doing  things  the  hard  way,  but  sometimes 
a hunter  can  connect  and  then  he's  made 
a shot  to  brag  about. 
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quire  that  the  hunter  be  especially 
careful  in  regard  to  safety,  of  course. 
These  arms  have  more  range  than  a 
shotgun  and  more  penetration,  so  the 
hunter  must  always  know  where  his 
shot  is  going  and  that  he  has  a safe 
backstop  for  it. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  taken  far  more 
cottontails  with  a 22  than  with  all 
other  means  combined.  Some  have 
been  with  a handgun,  some  with  rifle. 
Handguns  are  sporting,  and  likewise 
I enjoy  tiying  to  take  them  on  the  run 
with  a fast  handling  rifle.  The  latter 
method,  however,  is  not  overly  con- 
ducive to  either  a plentiful  pot  of 
meat,  nor  is  it  apt  to  give  you  clean, 
head-shot  game. 

I’ve  used  and  experimented  with 
black  powder  quite  a bit,  and  though 
it’s  slow  and  messy,  there’s  something 
about  it  that  seems  to  grow  on  you. 
With  the  fine  modern  hunting  arms 
we  have  available,  it  seems  a bit 


A MUZZLE  - LOADING  rifle  is  not  a fast 
firing  outfit.  After  a shot,  it  takes  a some- 
what complicated  procedure  to  get  things 
ready  for  the  next  bang! 


strange  to  forsake  them  and  resort  to 
the  arms  of  yesteryear.  Yet  more  and 
more  of  us  are  doing  it  each  year;  in 
fact,  my  last  deer,  a fat  whitetail  doe, 
was  taken  with  a muzzle-loader.  The 
challenge  of  knowing  that  you  have 
only  one  shot,  rather  than  a volley  of 
quick  ones,  makes  the  art  of  hunting 
a much  more  exacting  science.  There’s 
a certain  satisfaction  when  the  gun 
goes  off;  it’s  hard  to  explain,  but  it’s 
just  different  from  shooting  a fixed 
cartridge  firearm;  even  the  muzzle  re- 
port is  different,  and  recoil  is  light. 
And,  of  course,  I guess  there’s  a bit 
of  nostalgia  connected  with  shooting 
the  front-end  loaders.  Certainly,  the 
thrill  and  self-satisfaction  of  a well 
placed  shot  and  game  brought  cleanly 
to  the  bag  exceeds  that  of  a similar 
shot  from  our  more  modem  hunting 
guns. 

Crisp  Clear  Morning 

Bunny  hunting  can  be  great  sport 
at  any  time,  but  I prefer  it  on  a crisp, 
clear  winter  morning  when  the  tem- 
perature is  well  below  freezing  and 
two  or  three  inches  of  fresh  snow 
blankets  the  earth.  That’s  when  all 
is  fresh  and  clean,  the  tell-tale  tracks 
of  all  creatures  that  have  been  out 
are  clearly  visible,  and  it’s  a pleasure 
to  be  alive  and  out  enjoying  nature. 
Even  if  you  don’t  bag  any  game,  the 
morning  is  still  well  worthwhile  in 
that  you’ll  enjoy  the  healthful  fresh 
air,  your  legs  will  tingle  from  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  brisk  exercise,  and 
you’ll  feel  good  within. 

Immediately  after  the  shot  men- 
tioned in  the  opening  paragraph,  my 
daughter,  Kim,  who  was  tagging 
along  with  me  as  an  observor/pho- 
tographer,  yelled,  “There  goes 
another!” 

I glanced  to  the  left,  and  sure 
enough,  one  was  scampering  for  the 
brush  in  the  bottom  of  the  draw. 
Quickly,  I raised  the  rifle,  swung  just 
ahead  of  the  bounding  bunnie,  and 
was  all  set  to  pull  the  trigger  . . . then 
I remembered!  I wasn’t  canying  a 
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repeating  22  rifle,  and  there  was  no 
way  I could  toss  a shot  at  the  little 
rabbit! 

With  gloves  removed  and  hands  a 
trifle  stiff  from  the  nip  of  winter 
weather,  I reached  into  my  bag  and 
ripped  off  a patch,  which  I placed 
in  my  mouth.  I measured  and  poured 
powder  down  the  bore.  Removing 
the  patch  from  my  mouth,  I placed 
it  over  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  put  a 
round  lead  ball  on  it  and  pushed  it 
some  four  inches  down  into  the  bar- 
rel with  the  bullet  starter.  Next,  the 
ramrod  was  removed  from  under  the 
barrel,  and  with  it  the  ball  was 
pushed  down  tightly  on  the  powder 
charge.  Digging  into  my  pocket,  I 
pulled  out  the  deer  antler  primer 
case,  and  seated  a No.  11  percussion 
cap  on  the  nipple. 

With  the  hammer  set  on  the  half- 
cock  notch,  I slowly  worked  my  way 
through  the  dense  brush,  following 
the  tracks  left  a couple  of  minutes 
earlier  by  the  rabbit.  Several  times 
I saw  him,  but  the  brush  was  too 
thick  for  me  to  get  off  a good  shot. 
Shortly,  the  tracks  disappeared  into  a 
well  used  hole  in  the  far  bank  of  the 
draw,  and  my  hunt  for  this  bunny 
was  over.  It  had  been  fun,  and  I was 
as  well  pleased  as  if  I’d  bagged  him 
. . . maybe  even  more  so,  in  that  I 
knew  I could  come  back  later  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  hunting  him 
again. 

Missed  a Few 

I worked  back  to  where  Kim  was 
waiting,  gathered  in  the  first  rabbit, 
and  had  her  shoot  a few  pictures.  We 
worked  on  down  the  draw,  looking 
for  more  bunnies  sitting  out  in  the 
open,  and  from  there  hunted  out  a 
few  fencerows  and  ditches.  We 
bagged  two  more,  and  needless  to  say, 
I also  missed  a few. 

My  rifle  on  this  hunt  may  raise  a 
few  eyebrows.  I’ll  readily  admit  that 
it’s  heavier  than  necessary,  yet  it’s 
eminently  practical  for  a couple  of 
reasons.  Smaller  calibers,  such  as  the 


Moving? 

Be  sure  to  send  change  of  ad- 
dress to  GAME  NEWS  Circula- 
tion Department,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Send  both 
new  and  old  addresses;  allow  six 
weeks  for  processing. 


36,  are  certainly  all  that  is  needed  for 
hunting  such  as  this,  but  I carried 
and  used  a 45  Hawken.  It’s  a modern 
version  of  the  time-honored  Hawken, 
now  put  out  by  Thompson/Center 
Arms.  This  rifle  is  well  made,  and 
with  the  135-gr.  round  ball  is  remark- 
ably accurate  up  to  some  50  yards. 
This  is  the  same  rifle  I use  for  deer 
hunting,  so  keeping  in  shape  with 
just  one  rifle  is  a boon  when  it  comes 
to  big  game  hunting.  While  it  might 
appear  that  the  45-caliber  ball  is  too 
big  and  destructive  for  bunnies,  this 
isn’t  the  case.  I try  for  head  shots, 
which  bypasses  that  potential  prob- 
lem — when  I make  them.  On  occa- 
sion, I have  taken  them  through  the 
ribs  with  the  135-gr.  ball,  and  on 
body  shots  such  as  that,  I find  this 
rifle  to  be  far  more  effective  than  any 
load  in  the  22.  Likewise,  tissue  dam- 
age is  little,  if  any,  worse  than  with 
high  velocity  long  rifle  hollow  points. 

Black-powder  guns,  are  often  a bit 
temperamental,  accuracy-wise,  about 
powder  charges.  My  Hawken  per- 
forms best  with  an  even  70  gr.  of 
FFFg  behind  the  ball,  so  that  is  my 
normal  load  for  it.  It  does  perform 
admirably  on  bunnies.  Heavier  loads 
than  this  are  called  for  when  the  rifle 
is  used  for  deer,  but  90  or  100  grains 
of  the  same  powder  puts  the  ball 
almost  to  the  same  point  of  aim  at 
50  yards,  so  it  does  nicely. 

Bunnies  should  be  field-dressed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  many  hunters 
even  skin  them  immediately.  In  warm 
weather  I’ll  go  along  with  the  skin- 
ning in  the  field  as  the  meat  will  cool 
better  and  faster,  but  in  cold  weather 
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WITH  A FRESH  snow  on  the  ground,  you 
sometimes  can  track  a few  cottontails  to 
gun  range  and  then  if  you’re  good — or 
lucky — you  might  come  up  with  the  mak- 
ings of  a great  stew. 

I leave  the  skins  on  them  till  I get 
home.  They  cool  out  okay,  and  the 
skin  helps  keep  the  meat  clean. 

After  getting  them  home  and  skin- 
ning them,  I wash  them  thoroughly, 
removing  all  foreign  matter  such  as 
grass,  weeds,  lint  from  the  game 
pocket,  etc.  Likewise,  I carefully  re- 
move all  loose  hair  from  the  meat  and 
peel  off  any  fat.  Then  they’re  cut  into 
six  pieces— the  four  quarters,  and  two 
pieces  out  of  the  back.  I put  a couple 
of  tablespoons  of  salt  in  a large  bowl, 
pour  in  a cup  of  vinegar,  and  add 
water.  The  cut  pieces  of  rabbit  are 
added,  and  then  enough  more  water 
to  completely  cover  the  meat.  I let 
this  stand  for  at  least  24  hours  before 
either  freezing  or  cooking  the  meat. 
It  does  a fine  job  of  removing  any 
gaminess  from  it,  tends  to  age  it,  and 


also  seems  to  tenderize  it  properly. 

Properly  prepared,  cottontail  is  de- 
licious, and  there  are  many  fine  ways 
to  make  a gourmet’s  delight  out 
of  this  commonplace  animal.  One  of 
my  favorites  is  to  remove  the  cut 
pieces  from  the  salt-vinegar  marinade 
and  dip  them  in  seasoned  (salt  and 
pepper)  flour.  I’ll  have  a dutch  oven 
with  about  %-inch  of  cooking  oil  in 
it  on  the  stove.  I quickly  brown  each 
side  of  the  meat  in  the  hot  oil.  While 
this  is  being  done,  I’ll  have  another 
pan  on  with  a can  of  onion  soup  in 
it.  To  the  soup  I add  two  chicken 
bouillon  cubes,  a pinch  of  sweet  basil, 
and  a couple  of  pinches  of  tarragon, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 

As  the  rabbits  brown  in  the  dutch 
oven,  I remove  the  pieces  and  lay 
them  aside.  When  all  of  the  meat 
(from  either  two  or  three  bunnies)  is 
browned,  I remove  the  dutch  oven 
from  the  heat  and,  leaving  the  oil  and 
accumulated  flour  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  place  in  a layer  of  meat  pieces. 
Then  I spoon  a generous  amount  of 
the  soup  over  them  and  sprinkle  with 
cereal  . . . and  here,  we  prefer  sugar 
frosted  flakes.  Another  layer  of  meat 
is  added  and  the  process  repeated. 
This  is  done  till  all  the  meat  is  in  the 
oven,  and  then  the  remaining  soup  is 
poured  in. 

Cook  Long  and  Slow 

Put  the  lid  on  the  dutch  oven  and 
place  it  in  the  oven.  It  comes  out 
best,  as  does  all  wild  meat,  if  it’s 
cooked  long  and  slow.  About  275-300 
degrees  seems  best,  and  at  that  tem- 
perature it  takes  about  three  hours 
for  thorough  cooking.  The  meat 
comes  out  firm  yet  tender,  and  it  al- 
most falls  off  the  bones.  Served  with 
white  rice,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  a 
good  dry  white  wine,  it  makes  a 
delicious  meal.  As  you  savor  each 
tasty  morsel,  the  memories  of  the 
hunt  come  back  to  mind,  and  you 
realize  that  black  powder  and  bun- 
nies can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
good  life. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT 

of  the 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

July  1,  1970  to  June  30.  1972 


Cam  HarCeAt 


The  total  number  of  a game  species  harvested  is  not  the  only  criterion  in 
evaluating  a wildlife  management  program;  however,  it  is  considered  the 
most  reliable  method  for  comparative  purposes.  Total  harvest  figures  for  1971 
for  the  species  indicated  “t”  were  determined  by  the  small  game  survey, 
which  is  believed  to  be  more  reliable  than  the  previous  method  based  on 
field  estimates. 

Species 

Deer,  Legal  Anlered 
Deer,  Legal  Anlerless  


Total  Deer 
Bears  


Hares  ( Snowshoes ) 


Quail 

Woodcocks  

Rails,  Gallinules  & Coots 
Wild  Ducks 

Wild  Geese  


Doves 


1970 

1971 

53,350 

55,602 

46,336  

48,625 

99,686(2)  

104,227(1) 

CLOSED 

488 

2,065,000° 

2,727,744+ 

5,000° 

2,000° 

995,000°  

2,545,5551 

111,759°° 

141,491°° 

22,000°  § 

43,927? 

275,000° 

355,417+ 

1,160,000° 

1,322,675+ 

16,000° 

50,31  It 

85,000° 

357,341+ 

14,707°°  

17,275°° 

85,500°° 

82,767°° 

13,996°° 

17,532°° 

233,095°° 

219,915°° 

203,995°°  

1,031,129+ 

5,385,738  

9,019,794 

Big  Game,  based  on  individual  reports  filed  by  hunters, 
f Based  on  small  game  survey. 
t Includes  1971  Spring  Turkey  season. 

° Based  on  calculated  minimum  harvest. 

00  Based  on  Field  Officers’  estimates. 

§ Does  not  include  Spring  Gobbler  kill. 

(1)  Includes  2769  Deer  killed  during  the  1971  Archery  Season. 

(2)  Includes  2998  Deer  killed  during  the  1970  Archery  Season. 


7 he  iattd  £twif 


The  total  acreage  of  public  hunting  lands  purchased  by  the  Commission 
since  1920  is  1,137,150  acres.  Added  during  the  biennium  were  36,619  acres 
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of  which  1,188  acres  were  acquired  with  Project  70  funding  and  4,095  acres 
with  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  costsharing  assistance. 

Leased  lands  for  hunting  recreation  increased  to  provide  4,794,838  acres 
in  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  and  Safety  Zone  programs  and  454,451  acres 
in  the  new  Forest  Game  Program. 

Project  500  funding  has  resulted  in  improvements  in  access,  new  habitat 
the  preparation  of  specific  wildlife  management  plans  for  all  manageable 
tracts  in  Game  Commission  ownership. 

While  specifically  oriented  to  wildlife  management,  these  new  plans,  never- 
theless, recognize  the  value  and  therefore  provid  for  retaining  the  better 
agricultural  areas  in  rotating  crop  production.  Additionally  recognized  is 
the  need  for  sound  timber  management  through  commercial  sales  wherever 
possible. 

Project  500  funding  has  resulted  in  imprivements  in  access,  new  habitat 
development  (particularly  for  wild  waterfowl)  and  restoration  of  disturbed 
land  on  numerous  tracts  to  the  benefit  of  many  of  our  citizens  interested  in 
outdoor  recreation  and  an  improved  environment. 

*)if teen  tk  (j.  C.  0.  ClaM 

Recruitment  and  training  of  game  protectors  follow  the  same  general  pat- 
tern which  has  proven  successful  since  1936.  A record  number  of  1,150  ap- 
plicants replied  to  our  announcement  to  recruit  the  15th  Class  of  Game  Con- 
servation Officer  Trainees.  A -class  of  22  Trainees  enrolled  at  our  Training 
School  on  March  25,  1972,  for  the  11-month  training  period. 

Hunting  iicenAe  ^a/ed 

Resident  license  sales  continued  to  top  the  million  mark,  but  there  was  a 
significant  decrease  in  nonresident  sales  for  the  1971-72  season.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  the  increased  fee  which  went  from  $25.35  to  $40.35. 


1970 

1971 

Adult  Resident  Licenses 

922,904 

919,323 

Junior  Resident  Licenses 

157,098 

152,838 

Total  Resident  Licenses 

1,080,002 

1,072,161 

Nonresident  Licenses 

102,858 

63,657 

Archery  Licenses  

153,935 

155,615 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 

342,743 

317,926 

Free  Licenses  

16,550 

16,004 

tau  enforcement 

There  has  been  a substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  prosecutions  and 
penalties  collected  even  though  emphasis  is  placed  on  prevention  and  edu- 
cation rather  than  apprehension.  Officers  are  better  equipped  and  trained  to 
cope  with  the  growing  problem  of  disrespect  for  the  Game  Law.  Officers  are 
assisted  by  1,700  Deputy  Game  Protectors  who  donate  many  hours  of  their 
leisure  time  and  personal  funds  to  promote  conservation  programs  for  the 
hunter  and  general  public.  Amendments  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Game 
Law  have  provided  the  Commission  with  the  authority  to  improve  our  service 
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to  the  public  and  prosecute  willful  and  deliberate  violations. 


Prosecutions  Penalties  Revocations 

1970- 71  8,704  $270,120.25  1,262 

1971- 72  9,319  309,229.50  1,225 

Total  18,023  $579,349.75  2,487 


Jthtfc/'fttat/ch  and  education 

One  hundred  eighty-three  news  releases  totaling  663  pages  reporting  Game 
Commission  activities  were  mailed  to  273  newspapers,  141  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  and  176  outdoor  writers. 

Sale  of  publications  and  charts,  plus  GAME  NEWS  subscriptions,  exceeded 
$312,667  in  1970  and  totalled  $651,770  for  the  biennium.  More  than  40,250 
requests  for  information  were  processed  during  the  period.  Field  and  officer 
personnel  presented  more  than  27,000  programs  before  two  and  one-half 
million  people.  In  cooperation  with  WITF-TV,  Hershey,  a thirty-minute  out- 
door program  in  color  was  presented  every  second  week  over  the  statewide 
educational  television  network. 

During  the  1971  big  game  records  program,  766  trophy  deer  racks  and  15 
bear  skulls  were  measured  and  recorded.  This  program  is  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  and  follows  the 
regulations  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

(jaw  VeioA 

Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS  continued  to  add  readers,  with  an  increase  of 
approximately  23,123  during  the  biennium,  making  a total  circulation  of  more 
than  219,372.  GAME  NEWS  is  the  most  widely  circulated  state  conserva- 
tion magazine.  More  than  42,059  copies  go  to  the  other  49  states  and  35  for- 
eign countries. 

Hunter  Cajjetif 

The  Hunter  Safety  Training  Program  has  been  presented  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  since  1958.  For  the  first  ten  years,  the  program 
was  on  a voluntary  basis.  During  the  biennium,  1,649  instructors  and  118,824 
students  were  certified.  Sportsmen’s  organizations,  police  departments,  school 
teachers  and  deputies  serve  as  excellent  instructors.  Many  organizations  rep- 
resented bv  these  instructors  also  offer  club  house  and  meeting  room  facilities 
for  instruction  periods.  Several  of  the  organizations  offer  their  shooting  ranges. 

Hunting  Accident  A 

During  the  two-year  period,  45  fatal  and  805  non-fatal  accidents  occurred. 
This  was  a rate  of  one  fatal  accident  for  each  51,558  hunters— a significant 
decrease  from  the  one  fatal  per  42,837  hunters  during  the  previous  two-year 
period.  Ten  of  the  fatal  injuries  were  self-inflicted. 
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^edearch 

The  Division  of  Research  planned,  supervised  and  conducted  studies  of 
wildlife  conditions,  population  levels,  and  environmental  factors  to  obtain  data 
helpful  in  devising  methods  for  maintaining  and  increasing  wildlife  resources. 

Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  research  projects  were  supervised  in- 
volving the  whitetailed  deer,  the  eastern  wild  turkey,  the  ringnecked  pheasant, 
the  cottontail  rabbit,  and  the  evaluation  of  wildlife  planting  for  food  and 
cover. 

The  division  supervised  or  assisted  in  coordination  of  studies  involving 
the  mourning  dove,  the  black  bear,  waterfowl,  snowshoe  hare,  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  the  American  woodcock  and  an  annual  game  harvest  survey. 

Reports  and  articles  were  prepared  annually,  summarizing  analyses  of  ob- 
servations and  experiments  and  presented  management  recommendations 
therefrom. 


Prcpatpaticn 


The  Division  of  Propagation  is  responsible  for  our  rabbit  trapping  and  trans- 
fer program  and  the  propagation  of  game  birds  for  restocking.  During  the 
biennium,  game  birds  and  animals  propagated,  purchased  or  trapped  and 
released  in  the  wild  included  304,545  ringnecked  pheasants,  24,489  cottontail 
rabbits,  27,132  mallard  ducks,  18,954  bobwhite  quail,  11,386  wild  turkeys,  and 
1,200  snowshoe  hares. 


The  Jidcal  Picture 

Expenditures  for  the  last  biennium  are  26.4%  higher  than  for  the  previous 
two-year  period.  A total  of  $5,441,805.27  more  was  spent  carrying  out  the 
programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  during  1970-72  biennium. 
The  most  significant  increase  was  in  administration  where  $1,793,620.85  more 
was  spent  this  biennium  over  the  previous  biennium.  Internal  organization 
changes  responsible  for  most  of  the  increased  costs  included: 

1.  Transfer  of  the  hunting  license  section  from  the  Department  of  Revenue 
to  the  Game  Commission. 

2.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  field  division  personnel  are  now  charged 
to  the  Administration  Program. 

3.  Expansion  of  the  Comptroller’s  Office  to  serve  a five-agency  cluster 
resulted  in  higher  expenditures  which  are  originally  charged  to  the  Game 
Commission  and  later  billed  to  the  other  agencies  served.  When  the  payments 
are  made  they  are  reflected  as  revenue  in  the  receipts  section  of  the  report. 

Receipts  for  the  1970-72  biennium  are  7.6%  higher  than  the  previous  bien- 
nium. Resident  hunting  license  sales  are  only  4.2%  higher  than  the  previous 
two-year  period.  This  apparent  leveling  off  of  license  sales  and  the  sharp 
increase  in  expenditures  has  reduced  the  available  balance  in  the  Game  Fund 
by  $2,543,618.58  during  the  past  two  years. 
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1970-72 


Cash  On  Hand- 

Beginning  F/Y  $ 8,716,894.15 

Receipts  (Exhibit  A)  23,504,997.77 

Total  Cash  Available  32,221,891.92 

Expenditures  (Exhibit  B)  26,048,616.35 


Cash  On  Hand-Ending  F/Y  ..  $ 6,173,275.57 


1968-70 

$ 7,473,100.45 
21,850,604.78 
29,323,705.23 
20,606,811.08 
$ 8,716,894.15 


Amount  of 
Increase 
(Decrease) 


$ 1,243,793.70 
1,654,392.99 
2,898,186.69 
5,441,805.27 
$ (2,543,618.58) 


EXHIBIT  A— RECEIPTS 


Resident  Hunting  License  

1970-72 

..$10,224,100.34 

1968-70 
$ 9,812,473.42 

$ 

Amount  of 
Increase 
(Decrease) 
411,626.92 

Nonresident  Hunting  License 

5,133,248.84 

4,799,204.84 

334,044.00 

Nonresident  Trapping  License 

646.70 

800.95 

(154.25) 

Special  Game  Permits  

68,012.50 

66,370.00 

1,642.50 

Game  Law  Fines  

575,859.00 

513,799.30 

62,059.70 

Interest  on  Deposits  

72,892.54 

85,369.94 

(12,477.40) 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns  

18,142.51 

11,616.34 

6,526.17 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Prop.  .. 

14,239.35 

2,399.36 

11,839.99 

Rental  of  State  Property  

48,826.10 

124,614.81 

(75,788.71) 

Sale  of  Wood  Products  

459,393.38 

356,423.95 

102,969.43 

Federal  Gov’t  Contributions  .... 

3,116,712.59 

2,297,903.33 

818,809.26 

Sale  of  Publications  

651,770.35 

510,612.56 

141,157.79 

Gas  and  Oil  Leases— 

Royalties  

104,923.55 

101,273.11 

3,650.44 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  

661,390.30 

768,489.05 

(107,098.75) 

Archery  Licenses  

632,276.80 

642,285.75 

( 10,008.95) 

Regulated  Shooting  Grds.  Lie. 

10,797.95 

11,945.25 

( 1,147.30) 

Interest  on  Securities  

758,975.70 

1,014,713.03 

(255,737.33) 

Comptroller  Reimbursements  .. 

116,897.41 

116,897.41 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  

835,891.86 

730,309.79 

105,582.07 

Total  Revenue  

$23,504,997.77 

$21,850,604.78 

$ 

1,654,392.99 

EXHIBIT  B-EXPENDITURES 


Administration  

Information  and  Education  .... 

Propagation  

Research  

Law  Enforcement  

Training  School  

Land  Management  

Total— Game  Commission  

Exp.  from  Game  Fund  by 
Other  State  Departments  .... 
Total  Expenditures  


1970-72 
$ 3,354,712.14 
1,764,447.62 
2,326,193.71 
632,837.87 
5,129,404.74 
339,534.57 
12,435,263.04 
$25,982,393.69 

66,222,66 

$26,048,616.35 


1968-70 
$ 1,561,091.28 
1,781,974.70 
1,989,695.64 
612,553.80 
4,204,241.68 
334,120.26 
10,067,447.01 
$20,551,124.37 

55,686.71 

$20,606,811.08 


Amount  of 
Increase 
(Decrease) 

$ 1,793,620.86 

(17,527.08) 
336,498.07 
20,284.07 
925,163.06 
5,414.31 
2,367,816.03 
$ 5,431,269.32 

10,535.95 
$ 5,441,805.27 


ATTEST: 

Glenn  L.  Bowers 
Executive  Director 


%of 

Change 

16.6 

7.6 

9.9 

26.4 

(29.2) 


%of 

Change 

4.2 

7.0 

(19.3) 

2.5 
12.1 

(14.6) 

56.2 

493.5 

(60.8) 

28.9 

35.6 

27.6 

3.6 

(13.9) 
( L6) 
( 9.6) 
(25.2) 

14A 

7.6 


%of 

Change 

114.9 

(1.0) 

16.9 

3.3 

22.0 

1.6 

23.5 

26.4 

J.8.9_ 

26.4 
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Beav< 

Each  year,  the  i 

ducts  a beaver 
visitors  enjoy  watchin 
sellers  and  buyers— a 
hounds  is  offered  for 
roasted  beaver,  and  s 
impersonating  frontier 
block,  activity  at  this 
an  America  that  has  ; 
be  on  March  3. 


Sale 

portsmen’s  Club  con- 
rienville.  Numerous 
ickering  between  fur 
inseng  to  blue  tick 
; tantalizing  taste  of 
ul  garb  of  townsfolk 
on  or  off  the  auction 
■ is  representative  of 
This  year’s  sale  will 

E.  Mazur 


NOTES 




Gary  Who? 

While  working  at  the  Clark’s  Ferry 
check  station  on  opening  day  of  the 
antlered  deer  season,  I was  questioned 
by  a hunter  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Game  Protector  DeSoto.  As  I did  not 
know  of  anyone  by  that  name  con- 
nected with  the  Game  Commission,  I 
asked  for  some  more  details.  “You 
must  know  him,”  he  replied.  “He’s 
the  game  warden  up  in  Millersburg.” 
“You  must  mean  Gary  Packard.” 
“Yeah,  that’s  the  guy.  I knew  he  was 
one  of  those  obsolete  models.”— Game 
Biologist  Hugh  Palmer. 


Something  Different 
BRADFORD  COUNTY  - After 
so  many  years  of  full  protection  it 
was  very  strange  to  have  a hunter 
pull  a hen  pheasant  out  of  his  game 
bag  when  being  checked  in  the  open 
area  on  the  first  day  of  the  season. 
Several  hunters  said  they  let  the  first 
few  hens  go  before  they  became  ad- 
justed to  the  fact  that  they  were  legal 
game  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
—District  Game  Protector  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 


Amen 

WAYNE  COUNTY  - Some  of  our 
news  media,  i.e.,  newspapers,  radio, 
television,  etc.,  are  strictly  anti-gun, 
anti-hunting,  anti-trapping.  Even 
some  of  our  supposedly  well  meaning 
wildlife  protective  organizations  are 
critical  of  sportsmen.  Little  do  they 
realize  that  it  is  the  money  of  sports- 
men, paid  through  license  fees,  fed- 
eral duck  stamps,  and  taxes  collected 
on  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
through  the  Pittman-Robertson  and 
Dingel-Johnson  congressional  acts, 
that  support  and  have  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  wild 
lands  and  the  restoration  of  endanger- 
ed species  through  the  years.  It  sick- 
ens me  to  see  and  hear  these  do-good- 
ers condemn  sportsmen  while  they 
themselves  are  attired  in  mink  or 
sable  coats.  Through  careful  man- 
agement and  laws  which  were 
brought  into  being  long  before  the 
word  ecology  was  the  “in”  word, 
sportsmen  had  demanded  and  sup- 
ported wildlife  management  and  act- 
ed through  deeds  rather  than  whole- 
sale condemnation.  What  prompted 
three  sportsmen,  who  mistakenly  had 
killed  illegal  deer  on  the  first  day  of 
the  season,  to  dress  out  the  deer,  re- 
move them  from  the  woods,  report 
themselves  to  authorities  and  willing- 
ly paid  a $25  fine  plus  the  time  lost  by 
these  actions?  Greed,  trigger  happi- 
ness or  desire  to  kill  are  not  the  traits 
of  this  kind  of  person.  It’s  about  time 
we  salute  the  sportsmen  and  may  the 
opposition  some  day  realize  that  it  is 
an  injustice  to  blame  a total  group  for 
the  actions  of  a minority.  To  slant  a 
viewpoint  accomplishes  little.  And 
that’s  how  it  is,  December  1st,  1972. 
Goodnight,  Walter.  — District  Game 
Protector  F.  G.  Weigelt,  Galilee. 
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Nuff  Said 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - On 
November  20,  1972,  a man  stopped  at 
the  home  of  Deputy  Harvey  Fouse 
and  asked  Mrs.  Fouse,  who  answered 
the  door  bell,  “Is  there  a good  strong 
man  here?”  Mrs.  Fouse:  “Why?” 

Man:  “I  need  help  to  load  a deer.” 
Mrs.  Fouse:  “What  deer?”  Man: 

“There’s  a deer  on  your  lawn  and  I 
need  something  to  feed  my  dogs; 
didn’t  you  know  there’s  one  on  your 
lawn?”  Mrs.  Fouse:  “Yes,  my  hus- 
band put  it  there.  He’s  a game  war- 
den.” Man:  “Oh!”  — District  Game 
Protector  R.  D.  Furry,  Huntingdon. 


Gets  To  You 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - A num- 
ber of  hunters  took  advantage  of  a 
snowstorm  during  the  latter  part  of 
small  game  season  and  went  turkey 
hunting.  They  were  able  to  locate 
the  birds  from  tracks  in  the  snow. 
One  excited  hunter  was  seen  leaving 
the  woods  in  a big  hurry.  When 
checked,  he  revealed  he  had  shot  up 
nearly  a full  box  of  shells  and  was  on 
his  way  to  the  store  to  get  some  more. 
A flock  had  been  broken  up  and  he 
had  turkeys  running  all  around  him. 
Guess  he  had  a bad  case  of  “turkey 
fever.”  — District  Game  Protector  A. 
D.  Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Stands  Out 

MONTOUR  COUNTY  - The 
foggy,  rainy  conditions  that  prevailed 
for  the  opening  day  of  the  regular 
small  game  season  showed  just  how 
effective  fluorescent  orange  can  be. 
Game  Protector  Trainee  Lynn  Keiser 
and  I commented  many  times 
throughout  the  day  on  how  the  color 
“stood  out,”  enabling  us  to  see  hunt- 
ers who  would  have  blended  it  with 
the  background  except  for  a cap  or 
vest  of  this  color.  Also  it  was  noted 
that  a high  percentage  of  the  hunters 
had  some  bright  orange  showing.  We 
experienced  no  hunting  accidents 
that  day.  Although  weather  con- 
ditions kept  the  hunting  pressure  be- 
low normal  for  opening  day,  I like 
to  think  that  the  use  of  this  safety 
color  was  a contributing  factor  also. 
— District  Game  Protector  R.  W. 
Donahoe,  Danville. 


Good  Eatin’  Helps 
LYCOMING  COUNTY  - During 
the  first  week  of  the  antlered  deer 
season,  I checked  many  bucks  in  the 
VA  year  age  class.  The  antlers  on 
these  deer  ranged  from  nothing  more 
than  buttons,  approximately  one  inch 
long,  which  were  illegal,  to  very  nice 
8-point  racks.  This  reaffirms  our  po- 
sition that  young  deer  will  produce 
desirable  antlers  the  first  year  if  they 
have  proper  food.  — Land  Manager 
D.  E.  Watson,  Williamsport. 


Good  Luck 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - The 
antlered  deer  kill  was  better  than  ex- 
pected in  this  county.  Camps  that 
pushed  deer  killed  a large  number  of 
bucks.  Split  Rock  camp  came  up  with 
15  antlered  deer  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season.  Globe  Run  camp  killed  6 
bucks  within  a 300-yard  radius  of 
their  camp.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector E.  N.  Gallew,  Alexandria. 
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Explaining  a Lot 

ERIE  COUNTY- Everybody  is  al- 
ways amazed  at  how  smart  beavers 
are  when  they  come  to  building 
dams.  Maybe  Deputies  Hanes  and 
Gocal  have  the  answer.  While  on 
patrol  on  the  Game  Lands  near  Union 
City,  they  observed  a beaver  cutting 
and  eating  a piece  of  aspen.  After  the 
beaver  was  through  he  ambled  off  a 
ways  and  started  feeding  on  some- 
thing else.  After  closer  observation 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  Beaver  was 
feeding  on  smart- weed.  — District 
Game  Protector  W.  A.  Lugalia,  Water- 
ford. 


Slow  Learners 

CLARION  COUNTY  - They  say 
time  changes  things,  but  I wonder.  I 
have  picked  up  several  road-killed 
deer  in  an  area  where  no  deer  should 
cross.  There  are  no  fencerows,  woods, 
or  whatever,  it’s  just  a big  field  on 
both  sides  of  the  highway.  I figured 
these  were  just  a group  of  dumb  deer 
until  I was  talking  to  an  older  gentle- 
man the  other  day  and  he  told  me 
about  hitting  a deer  there  with  his 
new  1932  Ford  roadster.  Since  40 
years  haven’t  changed  the  habits  of 
the  deer,  I guess  the  only  thing  left 
to  do  is  to  keep  cautioning  the  drivers. 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Bad- 
ger, Clarion. 


Nibs  Anyone??? 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - When 
I found  a large  piece  of  heavy  alum- 
inum foil  and  a pull  tab  from  a liquid 
can  inside  the  stomach  of  a road-kill- 
ed bear  I autopsied  this  year,  I felt 
I had  made  a real  find.  But  Kevin 
Kister  of  DuBois  certainly  outdid 
me  a few  weeks  ago.  This  youngster, 
knowing  the  value  of  checking  the 
eating  habits  of  harvested  game,  open- 
ed up  a grouse  he  bagged  and  of  all 
things  found  a whole  marble  in  the 
bird’s  stomach.  Not  in  the  crop  mind 
you,  but  in  the  stomach  proper!  A 
fine  “cat’s  eye,”  Kevin  reports,  (only 
the  ol’  marble  shooters  would  know 
the  difference).  Wonder  who,  when 
and  where,  lost  their  favorite  “shoot- 
er.” — District  Game  Protector  G.  J. 
Zeidler,  Rockton. 


Still  In  There  Kickin’ 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - Student 
Officer  Myers  and  I checked  a senior 
hunter  in  the  Farragut  area  of  Ly- 
coming County.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  the  hunter  explained  that 
he  had  been  sick  last  year  and 
couldn’t  get  out,  but  he  was  enjoying 
himself  this  year.  Further  question- 
ing revealed  he’d  had  a heart  attack 
last  year  and  was  laid  up.  When  we 
got  back  in  the  car,  I asked  Myers 
what  the  age  of  the  hunter  was.  He 
replied,  “Eighty-two.”  — Game  Pro- 
tector R.  G.  Clouser,  Williamsport. 


But  It’s  Better  Than  Beef 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - After  twelve 
years  and  maybe  $1,500  expenses, 
Mike  Halama  of  Bellmore,  N.  Y., 
finally  got  a deer.  Mike  shot  a nice 
8-point  above  Greenbriar  Gap  and  he 
figures,  in  total,  the  meat  cost  him 
over  $15  a pound.  Just  remember, 
Mike,  it’s  not  the  kill,  it’s  the  thrill 
of  the  chase!  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector G.  F.  Mock,  Colburn. 
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Trying  Out  For  Pit  Crew 

LANCASTER  COUNTY- Maybe  I 
should  get  a job  at  a race  track.  I am 
getting  faster  at  changing  tires.  In 
one  24-hour  period  I had  five  flats. 
Two  days  later  I had  my  sixth.  But 
apparently  Deputy  G.  Brandt  wants 
the  job  also— he  had  four  flats  in  the 
same  24-hour  period.— District  Game 
Protector  R.  E.  Gosnell,  Lancaster. 


Hard  to  Say 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - On  Saturday, 
November  25,  I was  talking  to  the 
son  of  a resident  of  a small  area  which 
is  serviced  by  only  one  access  road. 
He  claimed  to  have  checked  the  area 
and  found  that  deer  were  “very 
scarce”  in  The  Gap,  as  it  is  locally 
known.  On  Monday,  November  27, 
Game  Commission  personnel  checked 
14  legal  bucks  from  the  area.  On 
Tuesday,  November  28,  I ran  into  the 
father  of  the  boy  and  told  him  of  the 
deer  taken  from  his  area.  He  in- 
formed me  of  one  more,  the  one  he 
bagged.  His  remark  then  was:  “If  I 
didn’t  know  you,  I’d  call  you  a liar 
as  no  one  could  have  made  me  believe 
there  were  15  deer,  much  less  15 
legal  bucks,  in  the  area.”  Question: 
Do  residents  of  any  particular  area 
have  any  better  knowledge  of  deer 
populations  than  the  average  hunt- 
er? — Land  Manager  J.  L.  DeLong, 
Roaring  Spring. 


Not  Ripe  Yet? 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - 
While  on  investigation  in  the  town  of 
Denbo,  Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
Karlin  and  I came  out  of  an  issuing 
agent’s  store  and  walked  toward  our 
vehicle.  Standing  by  the  vehicle  were 
two  boys  around  the  age  of  five.  One 
remarked  to  the  other,  “Look— green 
State  Cops!”— District  Game  Protector 
J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Washington. 


Suds 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - While 
patrolling  on  SGL  119  during  small 
game  season,  I ended  up  at  the  head 
of  the  Nescopeck  Creek,  which  was 
running  full  due  to  heavy  rains.  This 
area  is  completely  on  Game  Lands 
with  no  homes  or  other  development 
on  it,  but  at  every  turn  and  boulder 
in  the  stream  bed  you  could  find  foam 
whipped  up  by  the  current.  Maybe 
our  beavers  in  the  area  are  using 
cleaning  aids  in  their  housekeeping, 
because  this  stuff  sure  looked  like  de- 
tergent foam.  — P.  R.  Area  Leader  J. 
A.  Booth,  Dallas. 


Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - Dep- 
uty Bud  Moore’s  daughter  has  been 
doing  some  psychological  counseling 
as  a part  of  her  work-study  program. 
She  recently  asked  a third-grade  girl 
if  she  knew  what  season  was  coming, 
expecting  the  child  to  say  fall,  winter, 
Thanksgiving  or  Halloween.  The 
child’s  prompt  reply  was  “Hunting 
season,  and  I hate  it.”  His  daughter 
asked  why.  The  reply:  “When  Daddy 
shoots  out  the  window  the  noise 
makes  me  so  mad  and  nervous  that 
I feel  like  pushing  Daddy,  gun,  and 
all  right  out  of  the  car!”  — District 
Game  Protector  T.  C.  Wylie,  Moscow. 
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SNYDER  COUNTY  - Young  Tim 
Mitchell,  of  Middleburg,  RD,  had  an 
unexpected  assist  in  collecting  the 
first  pheasant  of  his  hunting  career. 
While  hunting  on  his  father’s  farm 
on  opening  day  of  the  small  game 
season,  Tim  knocked  down  a cock- 
bird  only  to  have  it  run  into  an  ad- 
joining field.  Tim  put  his  dog  on  the 
track  and  made  it  to  the  end  of  the 
field  in  time  to  catch  a red  fox  carry- 
ing off  his  prize.  The  shot  he’d 
figured  on  using  to  finish  off  the 
pheasant  was  directed  at  the  fox, 
which  promptly  dropped  the  pheas- 
ant and  disappeared.  — Land  Man- 
ager K.  W.  Dale,  Middleburg. 


Seeing’s  Half  The  Fun 

ERIE  & CRAWFORD  COUNTIES 
—In  bear  season,  I talked  to  a Cleve- 
land hunter  and  his  14-year-old  son, 
in  Warren  County.  They  told  me  they 
had  been  talking  to  another  hunter 
on  a logging  road  and  the  boy  looked 
down  the  road  and  whispered, 
“There’s  a bear.”  As  rifles  were  raised 
the  bear  started  into  the  woods,  and 
all  shots  missed.  The  hunter  said  just 
seeing  a bear  paid  for  both  their 
licenses,  and  the  shots  were  a bonus.— 
Land  Manager  A.  D.  Fichtner,  Grand 
Valley. 


Mostly  Malarkey 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY- 1 think 
it’s  outrageous!  In  two  different  news- 
papers carrying  a major  news  release, 
I read  where  a certain  number  of 
deaths  were  attributed  to  the  deer 
season.  The  heart  attacks  outnum- 
bered the  gunshot  wounds,  but  if  you 
read  only  the  first  paragraph,  you 
would  assume  all  deaths  were  caused 
by  careless  hunters.  In  the  same  col- 
umn, it  went  on  to  say  that  two  were 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  while  en 
route  to  their  hunting  grounds.  The 
one  that  really  took  the  cake  was  the 
article  stating  that  a hunter  was  killed 
with  a car  while  walking  to  a hunting 
lodge.  I am  a defender  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  some  writers  of  the 
news  can  surely  taint  it.— District 
Game  Protector  R.  H.  Muir,  Kittan- 
ning. 


delivering  papers  one  morning  in 
Troy,  Norman  Bruce  saw  a weasel 
run  out  from  under  a porch  and 
attack  a plastic  hen  used  as  a lawn 
ornament.  After  trying  unsuccessful- 
ly to  start  a fight  with  the  hen,  which 
had  three  peeps  trailing  behind,  he 
then  attacked  the  peeps.  The  results 
were  just  as  fruitless.  Mr.  Weasel 
then  retreated  from  the  yard.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  W.  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 
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* ONSERVATI 
NEWS 


By  Ted  Godshall 


Another  Pymatuning  Record  Established 


More  hunters  utilized  goose  blinds 
at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area 
in  Crawford  County  in  1972  than  ever 
before,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port compiled  by  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Agent  Ray  M.  Sickles.  While 
sportsmen  did  not  set  any  new  har- 
vest records  this  year,  they  did  have 
a successful  goose  season.  This  year 
4276  shooters  used  the  40  goose 
blinds  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  Game  Commission,  compared  to 
the  previous  mark  of  4246  set  last 
year.  Holders  of  goose  blind  reserva- 
tions were  selected  from  a record 
29,134  applicants  in  a drawing  in 
early  October. 

A total  of  2570  gunners  utilized 
the  controlled  duck  shooting  areas, 
considerably  fewer  than  last  year’s 
3414  sportsmen  and  the  record  3556 
who  showed  up  in  the  duck  areas  in 
1970.  The  figures  add  up  to  a grand 
total  of  6846  hunters  using  the  Py- 
matuning controlled  shooting  areas  in 
1972,  compared  to  the  record  7660 
set  in  1971. 

Hunters  harvested  2443  geese  from 
the  Pymatuning  blinds  this  year, 
compared  to  the  record  2917  taken 
in  1970.  It  was  the  fourth  highest 
goose  harvest  at  the  Pymatuning,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  1970  figure,  the 
2870  taken  in  1971,  and  the  2580 
taken  in  1968. 

In  addition,  another  500  geese 
were  taken  outside  the  controlled 
area,  for  a total  goose  harvest  of 
2943. 

Of  the  hunters  using  goose  blinds 
this  year,  57  percent  took  a honker, 
compared  with  the  record  mark  of 
72  percent  in  1970  and  last  year’s 
figure  of  68  percent. 
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The  goose  harvest  age  ratio  this 
year  was  1 adult  to  .58  juveniles, 
compared  to  last  year’s  ratio  of  1 
adult  to  .8  juveniles,  an  indication 
that  there  was  poor  reproduction  on 
the  breeding  grounds  of  the  Canada 
geese  using  the  Pymatuning. 

Sportsmen  had  their  poorest  year 
ever  on  ducks  at  the  Pymatuning  in 
1972,  taking  only  1550  from  the  con- 
trolled shooting  area.  As  a compari- 
son, 2318  ducks  were  taken  last  year. 
The  record  duck  harvest  of  2503  was 
set  in  1968.  The  poor  duck  harvest 
this  year  was  experienced  throughout 
the  state,  another  indication  of  low 
waterfowl  reproduction  in  1972. 

The  first  migrant  geese  reached  the 
Pymatuning  this  year  on  September 
18,  about  the  same  time  as  last  year 
but  five  days  later  than  in  1969  and 
1970.  The  population  peaked  at  about 
11,000  on  October  7,  the  opening  day 
of  the  season  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
dropped  to  the  9000  level  by  October 
14  and  to  8000  on  October  20.  It 
went  back  up  to  9000  on  November 
10,  but  since  November  24  it  has 
been  around  8000,  about  1000  fewer 
than  a year  ago  at  this  time. 


PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Bob  Parlaman 


WINTER  DEER  FEED 

For  Emergency  Use  Only! 

By  Alan  P.  Ammann  and  Robert  L.  Cowan 


HE  URGE  to  tinker  with  things  is 
an  honored  American  tradition. 
Unfortunately,  this  tradition  has  been 
a mixed  blessing,  for  it  has  often  led 
to  our  interfering  with  natural  pro- 
cesses we  do  not  fully  understand. 

A case  in  point  is  the  winter  feed- 
ing of  deer.  Hunters,  out  of  a concern 
for  the  welfare  of  deer  or  in  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  number  of  deer 
available  the  next  fall,  often  seize 
upon  this  practice  as  a solution  to  the 
supposed  “deer  problem.”  The  result 
often  has  been  haphazard  feeding  pro- 
grams undertaken  without  a knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  ecology  of  the  white- 
tailed deer.  Such  programs  are  in 
fact  a detriment  to  the  deer  herd. 

To  understand  why  this  is  so,  let’s 
consider  how  deer  populations  prob- 
ably operated  before  the  coming  of 
man.  At  that  time,  deer  were  de- 
pendent on  naturally  occurring  plants 
for  food.  They  ate  a wide  variety  of 
leaves,  twigs,  and  mast  during  the 
year.  Rarely,  however,  did  they  eat 
more  than  the  land  could  produce  on 
a yearly  basis.  This  was  so  because 
deer  populations  were  limited  by  the 
continual  loss  of  individuals  to  preda- 
tors. If  predators  had  not  caused 
these  losses,  deer  soon  would  have 
overpopulated  their  range.  By  the 
time  that  food  had  become  limiting, 
they  would  have  overbrowsed  the 
vegetation  which  produced  their  food. 
Eventually,  starvation  and  disease 
would  have  caused  a wide-spread  die- 
off. 

Now,  of  course,  man  is  the  chief 
predator  of  deer.  This  means  that 
we  must  keep  the  deer  population  in 
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balance  with  the  food  supply.  Mod- 
ern game  management  practices  are 
designed  to  do  just  that  by  controlling 
deer  harvests.  Since  less  food  is  avail- 
able during  the  winter,  the  hunting 
season  must  effectively  reduce  the 
number  of  deer  compared  to  the 
summer  herd.  In  this  way,  we  insure 
a continuing  food  supply  for  the  deer 
and  a continuing  harvest  for  the 
hunter. 

But  what  about  winter  feeding 
programs?  Why  be  concerned  about 
the  balance  between  deer  and  their 
natural  food  supply?  If  we  feed  the 
deer,  can’t  we  have  as  many  of  them 
as  we  want?  The  answer  is  no;  this 
balance  cannot  be  ignored.  Increases 
in  the  deer  population  beyond  the 
normal  level  will  result  in  many  un- 
desirable side  effects,  unpleasant  to 
both  man  and  deer. 

Peculiar  Characteristic 

A peculiar  thing  about  deer  is  that 
in  high  concentrations  they  will  over- 
browse a range  even  when  given 
ample  food.  This  has  been  widely 
observed  when  winter  feeding  pro- 
grams have  been  attempted.  Captive 
deer  exhibit  this  same  behavior.  Large 
wooded  paddocks  at  Penn  State’s  deer 
research  facility  are  quickly  over- 
browsed even  though  the  deer  have 
free  access  to  feeders.  Apparently, 
deer  have  an  appetite  for  their  natural 
foodstuffs  even  when  fed  a highly 
palatable,  nutritionally  complete  diet. 

In  states  having  severe  winters,  deer 
often  gather  in  stands  of  evergreens, 
known  as  deer  yards.  This  does  not 
happen  in  most  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
except  during  unusually  bad  winters. 
For  the  most  part,  our  deer  herd  re- 
mains dispersed.  This  reduces  the 
chance  of  overbrowsing  any  one  area. 
Winter  feeding  programs  tend  to 
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cause  local  concentrations  of  deer. 
Deer  not  only  eat  the  handouts,  but 
also  browse  back  vegetation  in  the 
vicinity. 

Another  important  consideration  is 
that  the  land  on  which  deer  live  is 
usually  shared  with  other  interests. 
We  cannot  expect  to  increase  deer 
concentrations  without  angering  both 
the  fanner  and  the  forester.  Too 
many  deer  can  damage  young  trees 
and  seedlings,  reducing  timber  pro- 
duction. Crop  damage  can  also  be 
a serious  problem  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

Other  wildlife  species  are  also  af- 
fected when  there  are  too  many  deer. 
Rabbits  directly  so  because  they  share 
many  food  plants  with  deer.  Over- 
browsing can  also  reduce  the  brush 
cover  preferred  by  grouse.  On  the 
other  hand,  food  put  out  for  deer  may 
attract  undesirable  species  such  as 
rats  and  mice. 

It  is  well  known  that  crowding 
causes  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
parasites  and  disease  in  animal  pop- 
ulations. At  present,  these  two  factors 
are  not  important  in  limiting  deer 

TAMPERING  WITH  natural  processes  is  a 
tricky  business  and  can  lead  to  unpleasant 
results.  Except  in  an  emergency,  winter 
feeding  programs  should  be  avoided. 


populations  in  Pennsylvania,  but  they 
could  become  so  following  an  in- 
crease in  the  population. 

Crowding,  as  a form  of  stress,  has 
received  wide  attention  in  scientific 
literature.  It  is  known  to  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  the  physiology  and 
behavior  of  some  animals.  Although 
the  effect  of  such  stress  on  deer  is  not 
known,  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
find  out  too  late  that  it  inhibits  some 
vital  function  such  as  reproduction. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  known 
or  probable  effects  of  excessive  deer 
concentrations.  There  are  probably 
others  not  yet  discovered,  for  we  are 
only  beginning  to  understand  the 
complex  relationships  between  ani- 
mals and  their  habitat. 

Emergency  Efforts 

What  about  unusually  severe  win- 
ters in  which  the  normal  overwinter- 
ing deer  herd  is  faced  with  a food 
shortage?  This  situation  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  winter  feeding 
is  presently  thought  to  be  of  benefit 
to  deer.  Such  emergency  efforts,  how- 
ever, must  be  carefully  planned  and 
coordinated  by  professional  biologists 
and  game  managers.  In  this  way,  the 
deer  can  receive  the  maximum  benefit 
from  the  feeding  program,  while  at 
the  same  time  undesirable  side  ef- 
fects can  be  minimized. 

What  are  the  nutritional  considera- 
tions in  an  emergency  feeding  pro- 
gram? Since  these  programs  are  short 
term  in  nature,  a balanced  diet  such 
as  that  necessary  to  maintain  deer  all 
year  around  is  not  a prime  necessity. 
The  main  concern  is  to  temporarily 
aid  deer  in  meeting  their  energy 
needs.  This  aid  does  not  have  to  be 
complete  in  the  sense  of  providing 
full  feed  to  the  entire  herd.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  decrease  the  drain 
on  the  deer’s  body  stores  to  the  point 
where  they  can  survive  until  con- 
ditions improve. 

In  food-restriction  studies  at  Penn 
State,  starved  deer  have  died  when 
re-fed  either  corn  or  hay.  Others  have 
recovered  when  offered  these  same 
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foods.  There  are  several  possible  ex- 
planations for  the  failure  of  some  deer 
to  survive  re-feeding.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  they 
were  “too  far  gone.”  Irreversible 
physiological  changes  might  already 
have  taken  place  which  doomed  these 
animals  even  though  they  were  re- 
fed. Secondly,  some  of  the  animals 
re-fed  corn  had  abnormally  high 
amounts  of  lactic  acid  in  the  rumen 
and  in  the  blood.  This  is  suggestive 
of  a toxemia  like  that  encountered  in 
domestic  cattle  suddenly  given  access 
to  unlimited  quantities  of  grain. 

Full  Stomachs 

These  findings  might  help  explain 
the  well  known  stories  of  deer  with 
full  stomachs  being  found  dead  near 
feeding  stations.  It  is  also  possible 
that  such  deer  die  because  of  over- 
exertion while  in  a weakened  con- 
dition. This  could  be  caused  by  dis- 
turbances associated  with  the  feed- 
ing operation  or  pursuit  by  thought- 
less individuals  on  snowmobiles  or 
other  vehicles.  In  the  Penn  State 
study,  deer  that  were  left  undisturbed 
survived  much  longer  than  those  sub- 
jected to  the  repeated  stress  of 
handling  for  blood  sampling,  etc. 

Several  considerations  could  in- 
fluence the  choice  of  food  for  a par- 
ticular situation.  As  we  have  pointed 
out,  deer  can  recover  when  fed  corn, 
but  it  is  relatively  expensive.  Shelled 
corn  is  more  compact  and  easily 
handled  than  ear  corn,  but  the  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  being  more  slow- 
ly consumed.  This  could  reduce  the 
incidence  of  overeating.  Hay  is  rel- 
atively cheap  but  is  bulky  and  awk- 
ward to  transport  in  the  field.  In 
addition,  deer  tend  to  waste  a large 
portion  of  baled  hay,  selecting  only 
the  leafy  portion.  The  better  the  qual- 
ity of  hay,  the  less  is  wasted,  but  this 
of  course  increases  the  price. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
deer,  it  may  seem  cruel  to  propose 
that,  in  most  cases,  we  simply  ignore 
those  animals  which  cannot  find  food. 
The  point  is  that,  properly  managed 


by  our  hunting  seasons,  the  deer  pop- 
ulation is  so  regulated  that  there  will 
be  enough  food  for  the  wintering 
herd.  Naturally,  some  animals  will 
die  during  the  winter,  a few  possibly 
from  starvation,  but  most  will  survive. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  the 
wild,  animals  rarely  die  of  old  age. 
In  almost  all  cases,  something  kills 
them.  In  this  way,  nature  selects  those 
animals  which  are  best  suited  to  sur- 
vive and  continue  the  species.  Indeed, 
this  process  of  selection  is  not  stopped 
by  winter  feeding,  for  dominant  ani- 
mals tend  to  control  access  to  the 
food  and  weaker  animals  are  thus 
prevented  from  eating. 

But  do  not  worry,  deer  are  incred- 
ibly tough.  We  can  take  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  evolved 
many  traits  which  help  them  survive 
stress.  Deer  are  well  protected  from 
the  cold  by  a thick,  water-repellent 
winter  coat  of  hollow  hairs.  They  are 
able  to  lie  in  the  snow  for  hours  with- 
out causing  any  appreciable  melting, 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
insulated  from  the  elements. 

In  the  fall,  they  build  up  fat  re- 
serves by  feeding  heavily  on  acorns 
and  other  nourishing  foods.  During 
the  winter,  they  are  very  resourceful 
at  finding  food.  Woody  twigs,  dead 
leaves,  soil,  and  even  their  own  feces 
are  utilized,  as  well  as  plants  that  re- 
main green  during  this  season.  In 
addition,  deer  possess  physiological 
mechanisms  which  cause  them  to  re- 
strict their  intake  during  the  winter 
even  when  offered  full  feed.  This 
restriction  in  intake  is  not  yet  under- 
stood, but  it  is  probably  an  adaptation 
to  the  normal  scarcity  of  food  in  win- 
ter. 

For  those  who  remain  unconvinced 
that  winter  feeding  programs  should 
be  avoided  except  as  an  emergency 
procedure,  we  can  only  repeat  our 
earlier  warning.  Tampering  with  na- 
tural processes  is  a tricky  business  and 
can  lead  to  unpleasant  results.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  accept,  but  this  is  one 
situation  in  which  doing  nothing  is 
usually  the  best  course  of  action. 
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For  Extra  Days  Of  Shooting  Sport  . 

Try  the 

By  Jim 

EE  SHOOTING  took  a long  time 
to  catch  on  in  America  and  the 
sport  still  needs  some  good  public 
relations.  In  direct  contrast  to  what 
some  hunters  believe,  shooting  pen- 
reared  birds  can  be  every  bit  as  chal- 
lenging as  shooting  their  wild  counter- 
parts. Depending  on  the  shooter’s  de- 
sires and  skill,  the  birds  can  be  re- 
leased in  such  a way  to  present  very 
difficult  or  very  easy  shots. 

Harry  Plitt,  shooting  preserve  op- 
erator near  Gettysburg,  says  he  tries  to 
offier  the  visiting  hunter  exactly  the 
kind  of  shooting  that  he  wants.  Birds 
can  be  planted  in  preselected  spots  so 
that  the  shooter  knows  almost  precis- 
ely where  each  bird  is.  They  can  also 
be  planted  in  only  generally  defined 
areas,  thus  increasing  the  surprise  fac- 
tor that  characterizes  wild  bird  shoot- 
ing. Or  the  birds  can  be  scattered  at 
random,  hours  before  the  shooters 
show  up.  The  latter  method  is  just  as 
exciting  as  wild  bird  shooting  in  all 
respects,  except  that  a reasonable 
guarantee  is  made  that  some  birds 
will  be  seen.  This  is  not  always  the 
case  when  shooting  on  public  shoot- 
ing areas  or  on  “wild”  private  land. 

Long  Season 

For  economic  reasons,  the  operators 
of  such  preserves  like  to  see  a good  re- 
turn on  birds  planted  and  will  not 
usually  stock  birds  at  random  unless 
they  are  aware  of  the  hunter’s  skill  as 
a wing  shot.  In  Pennsylvania  ( and  in 
many  other  states)  a percentage  of 
the  birds  reared  on  preserves  must  be 
liberated  on  adjoining  land  that  is 
open  to  public  hunting.  This  is  sort 
of  a rent-in-lieu  of  direct  payment  for 
the  privilege  of  hunting  from  Septem- 
ber 1 through  March  31.  The  season 
is  longer  and  can  add  several  days  to 
the  hunter’s  sport  if  he  lives  near  a 


Preserves 

Bashline 

preserve  or  is  serious  about  giving  his 
dog  more  live  birds  to  practice  on. 

For  the  dog  owner  who  wants  to 
sharpen  up  his  hunting  companion’s 
nose  or  retrieving  abilities,  the  shoot- 
ing preserve  is  made  to  order.  Any 
specific  problems  can  be  worked  out 
to  perfection  because  the  birds  can  be 
placed  where  the  dog  handler  wants 
them  to  be  spotted.  Some  dog  own- 
ers do  not  have  the  facilities  to  raise 
their  own  birds  for  training  purposes 
and,  while  the  cost  per  bird  may  be 
slightly  higher,  $50  worth  of  pheasants 
during  the  early  part  of  the  preserve 
shooting  season  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a polished  performer 
and  just  another  dog  that  is  totally 
confused  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
regular  pheasant  season.  At  most 
preserves,  the  cost  per  bird  varies  from 
$5  to  $8,  depending  on  the  other  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  establishment. 
They  may,  for  example,  offer  cleaned 
and  dressed  birds  when  you  are  ready 
to  leave  or  coffee  and  sandwiches  at 
break  time.  As  with  all  services  today, 
you  pay  for  what  you  get. 

The  preserve  is  also  an  excellent 
place  to  take  a beginning  shotgunner. 
He  (or  she)  will  experience  the  same 
thrill  and  excitement  that  will  come 
later  with  wild  birds,  but  an  instructor 
will  be  close  at  hand  to  work  out 
shooting  and  perhaps  safety  mistakes. 
When  the  veteran  knows  that  a bird 
is  about  to  flush,  he  can  be  watchful 
of  the  tyro  and  hopefully  save  him 
many  years  of  frustration  and  “tail 
feather”  shooting.  Even  old  hands  at 
the  wing  shooting  game  sometimes 
miscalculate  on  preserve  birds.  They 
are  often  larger  than  wild-reared 
pheasants  and  seem  to  be  moving  de- 
ceptively slow.  They  require  the 
same  amount  of  lead  and  it  takes  just 
as  many  pellets  to  bring  them  down. 
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The  size  makes  them  seem  larger  and 
it’s  a great  temptation  to  aim  directly 
at  them  and  touch  one  off.  Preserve 
shooting  is  still  wing  shooting,  make 
no  mistake  about  it! 

On  most  preserves,  if  you  do  not 
have  your  own  dog,  one  will  be  sup- 
plied, along  with  a handler.  The  op- 
erator naturally  wants  the  guest  to 
have  a good  time  and  hopes  for  some 
repeat  business,  but  the  chief  reason 
for  the  dog  is  to  make  sure  that  no 
cripples  escape.  Your  own  dog  will 
be  welcome  but  make  sure  that  he  is 
controllable.  If  he  is  young  and  lacks 
experience,  tell  the  operator  and  he’ll 
arrange  to  plant  a few  birds  for  you 
in  an  area  where  you  will  not  interrupt 
other  shooters. 

Ringnecked  pheasants  are  the  most 
common  birds  offered  at  preserves  but 
some  areas  feature  shooting  on  chukar 
partridges,  mallard  ducks  and  in  some 
of  the  southern  states,  bobwhite  quail. 
The  average  prices  on  chukar  and 
mallards  are  usually  the  same  as 
pheasants  but  quail  will  be  about  half 
that  amount. 

Coming  of  Age 

The  shooting  preserve  concept  is 
finally  coming  of  age  in  this  country. 
As  a means  of  supplementing  the  pub- 
lic shooting  available,  the  idea  of 
stocking  birds  directly  for  the  shooter 
does  have  some  detractors.  The  mili- 
tant anti-hunters  decry  the  use  of 
game  birds  as  targets  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  case  of  the  shoot- 
ing preserves,  these  birds  are  mass 
roduced  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eing  planted  and  harvested  much  as 
any  other  farmer  would  raise  chickens 
or  beef  cattle.  If  the  harvesting  in- 
volves the  use  of  dogs,  sporting  fire- 
arms and  provides  some  much  needed 
relaxation  with  a bit  of  exercise,  I 
say  hooray! 

With  highways,  housing  develop- 
ments and  other  land-consuming  pro- 
jects eating  up  our  real  estate,  I feel 
the  preserve  concept  will  one  day  be 
an  even  larger  part  of  the  American 
hunting  picture  than  it  is  today. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 

EDUCATION 

Over  the  Fence  and  Through  the  Woods  for  JCC's 

By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


OVER  THE  RIVER  and  through 
the  woods  to  grandmother’s  house 
we  are  not  going,  but  over  the  fence 
and  through  the  woods  to  a hunter 
safety  field  course  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  Stone  Valley 
Recreation  Area. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen  Club’s  Junior  Conservation 
Campers  may  well  be  the  best  trained 
hunter  safety  students  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  most  campers  come  to 
Junior  Conservation  Camp,  they  have 
already  received  the  hunter  safety 
course  back  home  through  their  rep- 
resentative sportsmen  clubs.  However, 
much  of  the  training  may  be  class- 
room work  with  no  facilities  available 
for  shooting  or  obstacle  handling  of 
sporting  arms. 

Once  here  at  Stone  Valley,  in  addi- 
tion to  classroom  hunter  safety  and 
rifle  marksmanship,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  each  student  in  a sense 
gets  the  opportunity  to  hunt  pheasant, 
deer  and  bear  as  a part  of  hunter 
safety  training. 

The  JCC’s  hunter  safety  field  course 

I is  an  extension  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s hunter  safety  training.  The 
course  was  designed  by  the  staff  of  the 
camp  and  personnel  of  the  Game 
I Commission.  Many  helpful  sugges- 
I tions  have  been  contributed  by  camp- 
ers participating  in  the  program.  The 
course  is  designed  so  that  the  par- 
ticipating individuals  are  confronted 
i with  eighteen  hunting  situations  and 
{ discussion  points  normally  encoun- 
,,  tered  in  the  field.  A staff  member 
guides  their  performance  at  each  sta- 
tion. Then  it’s  back  to  the  classroom 


for  a real  skull  session  with  the  NRA 
Gun  Safety  Series  picture  quiz.  This 
visual  exam  also  tests  the  student’s 
ability  to  recognize  safe  and  unsafe 
situations  in  the  hunting  field. 

Much  can  be  said  for  this  field 
course  in  hunter  safety  training  and 
for  the  efforts  of  the  instructors  (Con- 
servation Camp  counselors ) in  accom- 
panying these  safe  hunters  over  a 
lengthy  course  of  obstacles.  Here  is 
where  the  concentration  of  thought 
can  break  down  due  to  fatigue.  The 
last  trek  to  camp  can  ruin  a camper’s 
score  if  he  is  not  alert.  Positions  of 
guns  are  not  overlooked  until  racked. 
On  a 95°  day,  what  happens  to  the 
boy  who  does  not  concentrate?  Over 
the  trail  and  through  the  woods  again! 
Repetition  is  a way  of  learning,  and 
also  a way  of  remembering. 
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£ketyunJ  and  gauged 

by  Susan  M.  Pajak 


IF  YOU  THINK  IT’S  time  for  a shotgun, 
the  first  step  is  to  spend  an  evening  or 
two  studying  the  catalogs  put  out  by  the 
gun  companies. 

HAPPY  St.  Valentine’s  Day!  Are 
you  expecting  to  receive  the 
annual  perfunctory  expressions  of  en- 
dearment — chocolates,  cars  and  a 
kiss  — again  this  February  14,  or 
were  you  hoping  that  an  extra  gift 
might  be  in  the  offing  . . . perhaps  a 
shotgun? 

It’s  not  such  a strange  gift  to  hope 
for  if  you’re  planning  to  hunt  this 
year.  A shotgun  is  one  of  your  neces- 
sary firearms  and  for  small  game 
hunting,  and  upland  gunning,  you 
do  need  a shotgun. 

Just  what  is  a SHOTGUN?  For 
one  thing,  it’s  a gun  that  fires  SHOT; 
shot,  in  this  case,  being  solid,  round 
missies  of  LEAD.  For  another  it’s  a 
dignified  combination  of  handsome 


WOOD  and  cold  STEEL;  of  PINS, 
SPRINGS  and  SCREWS;  having  a 
BARREL  — sometimes  two;  a 
STOCK;  a MAGAZINE;  and  a hand- 
ful of  other  parts  and  things  . . . 

Conversely,  a shotgun  is  neither  a 
doorstop,  a ball  bat  nor  a grape 
masher.  Neither  is  it  a toy  not  really 
expected  to  fire.  It  demands  a cer- 
tain degree  of  respect  as  well  as  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care.  A shot- 
gun is  an  inanimate  object  that  al- 
ways assumes  the  character  of  the 
owner  . . . 

Projectile  Device 

Above  all  your  shotgun  is  a PRO- 
JECTILE DEVICE  from  which 
MISSILES  (lead  shot)  are  thrown  by 
the  force  of  an  EXPLOSIVE  . . . 
and  an  explosive  in  the  simple  terms 
we’re  talking  here,  is  a substance,  or 
mixture  of  substances,  that  on  IM- 
PACT, or  by  IGNITION,  reacts  with 
a violent  EXPANSION  OF  GASES 
and  the  liberation  of  relatively  large 
amounts  of  thermal  energy.  GUN- 
POWDER, as  a component  of  shot- 
gun shells,  is  an  explosive. 

Since  shotguns  are  primarily  spoken 
of  in  GAUGES  — not  bore  diameters 
— you  should  know  how  that  came 
about  if  you  are  to  completely  under- 
stand your  new  shotgun. 

The  word  GAUGE  means  “to  deter- 
mine the  size  of,”  and  many  years  ago 
the  size  of  a shotgun  bore  was  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  solid  lead 
balls,  of  the  bore  diameter,  obtain- 
able from  one  pound  of  lead.  Thus, 
a 12  gauge  means  a bore  of  such  size 
that  12  balls  can  be  made  from  a 
pound  of  lead.  A 16  gauge  of  course 
gets  16  balls  from  a pound,  a 20 
gauge,  20  balls.  This  illustrates  why 
a shotgun  gauge  of  a larger  number 
indicates  a smaller  bore  diameter. 
(The  410  is  an  exception,  as  it  actu- 
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ally  refers  to  a bore  measurement 
in  inches,  as  in  a rifle  or  handgun.) 

Before  you  venture  forth  to  pur- 
chase a shotgun,  please  visit  a gun 
shop  and  ask  for  the  free  firearms 
brochures.  Please  study  them.  They 
contain  a wealth  of  firearm  inform- 
ation. We’ll  speak  next,  briefly  how- 
ever, of  some  of  the  methods  of  ac- 
quiring a firearm,  or  shotgun,  as  well 
as  the  most  popular  gauges. 


Key  Word:  SHOTGUN  ...  a 

smoothbore  firearm  adapted  for  the 
discharge  of  shot  at  short  distances  . . . 

February  Profile 

Is  was  just  her  first  year  of  small 
game  hunting  in  1971,  but  with  the 
extensive  training  program  she  re- 
ceived from  her  parents,  and  a Hunt- 
er Safety  Course,  Miss  Laura  Smith, 
now  13/2  years  of  age,  was  able  to 
dine  like  a queen  on  the  rabbit  and 
pheasant  she  bagged  with  her  20- 
gauge  Savage. 

She  goes  afield  with  her  dad, 
grandfather  and  Uncle  Wayne,  who 
all  say  she  employs  “good  judgement 
and  safety  in  choosing  her  targets.” 

Laura  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Smith,  2645  McClintock 
Road,  White  Oak  ( Allegheny 
County)  and  is  an  8th  grade  student 
at  Francis  McClure  Junior  High 
School. 


Minerals  Income  Drops 

The  Game  Commission’s  income  from  oil  and  gas  leases  and  royalties  from 
various  mineral  deposits  underlying  State  Game  Lands  showed  a modest  de- 
crease during  the  1971-72  fiscal  year.  Total  income  for  the  1971-72  fiscal  year 
was  $107,904.77.  During  the  1970-71  fiscal  year,  the  figure  was  $116,337.30. 
The  largest  item  in  the  minerals  income  budget  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
oil  and  gas  rentals  and  royalties,  which  totaled  $42,786,  compared  to  $66,105.04 
in  1970-71.  Other  income  included  surface  damage  and  coal  royalty  payments 
of  $40,061.58  (down  from  $40,956.33  in  1970-71);  coal  haulage  receipts  of 
$1,102.35  (compared  to  $1,234.25  the  previous  year);  and  sales  of  sand, 
gravel  and  limestone  totaling  $21,954  for  the  most  recent  year,  up  from  the 
$8,041.68  received  in  1970-71.  The  Game  Commission  uses  the  income  of  the 
I minerals  section  for  the  purchase  of  additional  State  Game  Lands  and  the 
construction  of  field  division  headquarters  and  other  buildings. 

el 

a I 

Don’t  Mix  12s  and  20s 

If  you  alternate  between  12-gauge  and  20-gauge  shotguns,  be  sure  that 
t shells  are  well  chosen.  A 20-gauge  load,  dropped  into  a 12-gauge  shotgun, 
will  lodge  in  the  barrel.  Thereafter  a 12-gauge  shell,  fired  over  it,  may  ruin 
an  expensive  gun  and  very  likely  injure  the  shooter. 
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MANY  FIRST-TIME  CAMPERS  ARE  couples  with  young  children,  for  this  is  the  least 
expensive  way  to  spend  a pleasant  vacation.  Today’s  equipment  makes  camping  in 
any  weather  or  climate  comfortable. 

Rountree  Interviews  . . . 


A CAMPING  EQUIPMENT  DEALER 


By  Les 

WITH  THE  abundance  of  camping 
equipment  available  today,  I 
have  long  urged  buyers  of  such  gear 
to  become  better  shoppers.  Compare, 
inspect,  examine  and  talk  to  as  many 
owners  of  the  sort  of  item  you  intend 
to  buy  as  possible.  If  it’s  convenient, 
always  try  a milk  run  with  any  major 
purchase  such  as  a camper  or  motor 
home.  There’s  another  piece  of  advice 
that  should  be  given— listen  to  what 
the  dealer  has  to  say.  If  he’s  an 
honest  one  (and  most  of  them  are), 
they  not  only  want  to  make  the  im- 
mediate sale  but  they  want  you  back 
as  a repeat  customer  as  well.  After 
spending  an  afternoon  with  a camp 
equipment  dealer  recently,  I have 
become  a bit  more  sympathetic  with 
their  problems  than  I used  to  be. 
Charles  Vernon  may  not  be  typical 
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of  all  owners  of  camping  goods  out- 
lets, but  his  operation  is  a fairly  com- 
mon small  to  medium  establishment. 
He  sells  tent  trailers,  motor  homes, 
pickup  campers,  travel  trailers  and  in- 
stalls hitches.  He  also  handles  a line 
of  backpacking  gear,  tents  and  sleep- 
ing bags  and  the  numerous  small 
items  of  camping  goodies  that  we  all 
must  replace  or  replenish  each  year. 
His  operation  (Vernon  Camper  Sales) 
in  York,  Pa.,  never  has  a dull  day.  I 
can  vouch  for  that.  Holding  a conver- 
sation with  him  is  a running  foot  race 
while  he  demonstrates  a tent  trailer, 
sells  a package  of  mantles  and  tries  to 
sooth  an  upset  customer  who  bought  L 
a camper  from  someone  else  and 
wanted  Vernon  to  fix  it  on  the  spot. 
Any  business  that  serves  the  public 
is  full  of  headaches  and  taking  care  of 
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campers  has  more  than  its  share  of 
brain  busters. 

I had  some  prepared  and  slightly 
loaded  questions  that  I wanted  to 

(throw  his  way  and  his  forthrightness 
and  candor  in  answering  them  would, 
I thought,  make  for  interesting  read- 
ing. The  reader,  of  course,  must  be 
the  judge  of  that.  Here’s  the  way  it 
i went. 

Q.  What  is  your  biggest  gripe  as  a 
i camping  equipment  dealer? 

A.  I guess  it  would  be  the  unin- 
formed buyer.  This  is  the  guy  and  his 
wife  who  want  to  go  camping  or  tour- 
ing for  the  first  time.  They  have 
-eached  the  point  where  they  really 
want  to  buy  a travel  trailer,  let’s  say 
. . they  know  what  they  want  inside 
ind  as  long  as  it  has  wheels  and  is 
within  the  price  they  want  to  pay, 
hey’ll  take  it.  They  really  don’t  want 
:o  know  if  it  is  insulated  ...  or  if 
t is  constructed  to  last  six  or  twelve 
/ears,  or  a hundred  other  things  that 
' ihould  concern  them  if  they  want 
:o  get  the  best  buy  for  their  dollar. 

Q.  Do  you  actually  try  to  talk  peo- 
ple out  of  making  a particular  pur- 
:hase? 

A.  Oh,  sure!  Sometimes  they  want 
o buy  the  biggest  trailer  that’s  made 
ind  then  pull  it  with  a four-cylinder 
. economy  car.  All  sorts  of  bad  com- 
* )inations  have  been  sold  . . . such 
, is  pickup  campers  that  are  too  heavy 
or  the  truck  they  want  to  put  it  on. 

Q.  In  some  cases,  aren’t  truck  sales- 
nen  guilty  of  misleading  buyers? 
jl  A.  Yes,  that’s  right,  and  while  the 
11  ruck  companies  are  trying  to  do 
j.  omething  about  it  there  are  still  some 
tot-shot  salesmen  who  couldn’t  care 
I ess  what  the  customer  is  going  to  put 
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on  the  truck.  Make  the  sale  and  forget 
it,  that’s  their  motto. 

Q.  If  a customer  obviously  has  the 
wrong  vehicle  for  towing  a particular 
unit,  do  you  tell  him? 

A.  I try  to,  but  frequently  he’s  in- 
sulted and  tells  me  exactly  where  to 
go.  I sell  several  different  coaches  and 
campers  and,  in  some  cases,  the  less 
expensive  model  will  be  the  right  one. 
In  most  situations  I try  to  make  a sale 
on  the  unit  I know  will  best  satisfy 
the  customer.  Naturally,  I’m  accused 
of  wanting  to  make  a larger  profit. 
Some  travel  trailers,  I won’t  mention 
names,  are  not  made  very  well  under- 
neath—the  frame,  chassis,  that  sort  of 
thing.  I know,  from  past  experience, 
that  I’ll  be  seeing  that  customer  again 
real  soon  and  have  to  make  some 
sort  of  adjustment.  I don’t  even  want 
to  sell  a unit  like  that  ...  at  any 
price.  It’s  a headache  for  them  and 
for  me. 

Q.  Do  you  complain  to  the  manu- 
facturers when  you  believe  that  a new 
model  has  certain  structural  weak- 
nesses? 

A.  I do  and  so  do  the  other  dealers. 
Trouble  is,  they  ( at  least  some  of 
them ) don’t  listen  until  about  two 
years  later.  By  that  time  they’ve  lost 
customers  and  so  have  we. 

Q.  Is  better  field  testing  the 
answer? 

A.  Exactly.  You  guys  who  write 
about  camping  and  those  of  us  who 
sell  the  stuff  have  to  be  honest.  Every- 
one suffers  when  we  aren’t.  If  you 
tell  your  readers  that  such  and  such 
an  outfit  or  item  is  first  class  and  will 
perform  well,  you  certainly  better 
know  something  about  it.  (Touche, 
Vernon! ) It  shouldn’t  be  just  the  pro- 
fessionals who  field  test  new  products, 
it  should  be  rank  amateurs  too.  They 
can  sometimes  discover  little  problems 
that  would  elude  the  engineers  and 
accomplished  campers. 

Q.  What  sort  of  unit  are  you  selling 
the  most  of  right  now? 

A.  Well,  it  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  this  part  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  we  sell  slightly  more  travel 
trailers  than  tent  trailers.  Pickup 
campers  are  a bit  off  right  now.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  camping  picture, 
sales  on  backpacking  gear  are  sky- 
rocketing. I’m  not  in  that  end  of  the 
business  in  a big  way  but  I expect 
I will  be  reasonably  soon. 

Q.  What’s  your  biggest  complaint 
about  the  manufacturers  of  camping 
units? 

A.  The  different  lengths  on  warran- 
ties and  guarantees.  All  the  appliances 
in  campers  and  trailers— the  stove,  the 
heater,  the  refrigerator,  the  sink,  the 
air  conditioner,  and,  of  course,  the 
tires— are  usually  made  by  different 
manufacturers.  The  company  who 
makes  the  shell  or  body  does  not  make 
these  other  components.  Different 
warranties  apply  for  each  of  them.  If 
the  customer  or  the  dealer  has  trouble 
with  one  of  them,  the  company  who 
makes  the  coach  is  not  responsible. 
We  have  to  deal  with  dozens  of  com- 
panies to  get  any  satisfaction. 


BACKPACKERS  NOW  HAVE  lighter  yet 
more  durable  gear  than  ever  before,  and 
this  phase  of  camping  is  booming  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


Q.  Is  there  a solution  to  this  prob- 
lem? Should  the  basic  unit  maker 
assume  the  responsibility  of  adjust- 
ment? 

A.  Well,  that’s  probably  the  best 
answer.  Then,  instead  of  me  and  the 
customer  having  to  correspond  with 
so  many  different  people  we  would 
only  have  to  deal  with  one.  It  would 
probably  make  the  unit  cost  more 
. . . but  the  peace  of  mind  would  be 
worth  it.  For  instance,  in  some  units 
there  is  a five-year  warranty  on  the 
water  heater  but  only  one  year  on 
the  stove.  There  are  just  too  many 
people  involved  in  putting  all  these 
things  into  a camping  unit. 

Q.  Do  you  check  out  each  unit  be- 
fore you  deliver  it? 

A.  We  sure  try  to.  We  don’t  want  a 
customer  coming  back  every  week 
telling  us  that  this  or  that  doesn’t 
work. 

Q.  With  all  these  problems,  do  you 
plan  to  stay  in  the  camping  supply 
business? 


A.  You  bet,  I do.  In  spite  of  the 
gains  in  the  industry  during  the  past 
ten  years,  I honestly  believe  that  we’ve 
just  seen  the  beginning.  Higher  pay- 
checks,  more  leisure  time  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  countryside  are 
putting  more  and  more  people  on  the 
road  and  into  tents.  A lot  of  my  cus- 
tomers just  decided  yesterday  that 
they  want  to  go  camping  and  decide 
to  lay  out  a considerable  amount  of 
money  to  do  it.  Every  major  camping 
equipment  manufacturer  is  thinking 
about  expanding  next  year  or  the  year 
after. 


Q.  There  are  so  many  makers  of 
trailers,  tent  campers  and  pickup 
campers  around  now.  Can  or  will  the 
demand  be  sufficient  to  support  them' 
all? 


A.  I’m  not  sure,  but  I am  sure  than 
the  bad  ones  will  be  weeded  out 
It’s  happening  right  now.  There  are 
at  present,  about  800  manufacturer: 
of  camping  units  that  move  or 
wheels,  including  pickup  campers 
I think  that  at  least  half  of  these  wil 
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be  gone  within  the  next  four  or  five 
years.  There  will  be  a smaller  num- 
ber of  companies  making  most  of  the 
better  units.  It  will  become  a situa- 
tion pretty  much  like  the  automobile 
lousiness.  Certain  name  brands  will  be 
quilt  under  contract  to  the  parent 
company  but  the  big  company  will 
maintain  quality  control. 

Q.  What  age  group  makes  up  the 
oiggest  share  of  buyers  . . . let’s  say 
or  travel  trailers? 

A.  About  sixty-five  percent  of  my 
ouyers  are  married  couples  with  chil- 
dren. They  can  afford  a good  unit  but 
hey  can’t  afford  to  lay  out  $100  or 
nore  per  day  for  motel  accommoda- 
ions  and  food.  A camping  unit  can 
oe  financed  and  the  cost  amortized 
)ver  a period  of  years. 

Q.  How  about  the  young  marrieds 
.vithout  children? 

A.  They’re  buyers  too.  The  man 
md  wife  in  many  cases  are  both  work- 
ng  and,  until  they  have  children, 

’ hey  have  more  spendable  income.  In 
i ;ome  cases  they  go  the  tent  and  back- 
packing route,  but  surprisingly  many 
)f  them  buy  travel  trailers  and  tent 
railers. 

Q.  Are  you  a camper  yourself? 

A.  When  I take  a trip  I take  a 
camping  unit  of  some  sort.  I’m 
anxious  to  try  out  new  units  too.  It's 
‘ he  best  way  to  be  able  to  speak  in- 

* elligently  about  them.  I’m  surprised 

* when  I hear  of  some  other  dealer  who 
(■  loesn’t  do  some  camping.  They  all 

ihould  . . . it’s  a case  of  knowing  your 
fli  merchandise. 

Q.  What’s  a final  thought  that  you’d 
f ike  to  leave  with  first  time  buyers  of 
ijlpamping  rigs? 

Seek*  ih  firief . . . 


NEW  STYLE  ICE  chest  is  checked  out  by 
a shopper.  One  chunk  of  ice  will  keep 
food  cold  for  several  days  in  this  design 
— makes  menu  planning  easy. 

A.  Really  look  the  unit  over.  Check 
for  workmanship  and  look  underneath 
to  see  what  the  frame  is  made  of. 
There  are  certain  units  that  I sell  that 
are  fine  for  the  occasional  camper. 
For  the  guy  who  really  hits  the  road 
for  extended  periods,  I try  to  steer 
him  into  a more  rugged  rig.  Most  re- 
sponsible dealers  do  not  want  to  mere- 
ly make  a sale.  They  want  to  estab- 
lish confidence  in  them  with  the 
customer.  I guess  what  it  boils  down 
to  is  tty  to  find  an  honest  dealer  and 
then  believe  in  what  he  tells  you. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Feasting  Free  on  Wild  Edibles,  by  Bradford  Angier,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105.  285  pp.,  paperbound, 
$4.95.  A one-volume  edition  of  Angier’s  Free  for  the  Eating  and  More 
; Free-for-the-Eating  Wild  Foods.  Tells  how  to  recognize  and  utilize  hundreds 
1 pf  wild-growing  foods,  from  “aaron’s  rod”  to  ‘‘yellow  rocket.”  Angier’s 
personal,  ‘‘been  there”  writing  style  makes  this  mass  of  data  surprisingly 
® "eadable. 
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Winter  Season  For  . . . 

Inside-Outdoor  Activity 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


LTHOUGH  the  effort  here  is  to 
keep  this  column  oriented  as 
much  as  possible  to  hunting,  it  is  al- 
ways recognized  that  target  shooting 
is  an  important  part  of  the  total  sport. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring  when  outdoor 
activities  are  somewhat  at  a stand- 
still. Consequently,  23  months  ago  I 
wrote  to  every  commercial  archery 
lane  operator  in  the  state  requesting 
information  and  photos.  The  purpose 
was  to  provide  a column  which  would 
be  informative  and  encourage  others 
into  this  pursuit. 

One  operator  replied;  none  sent 
photos.  Failure  to  take  advantage  of 
this  free  ride  could  be  a clue  to  what 
is  wrong  with  archery  in  general 
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across  the  country.  Except  in  isolatec 
cases,  it  is  poorly  promoted  or  not 
promoted  at  all.  Without  the  Penn 
sylvania  State  Archery  Association 
archery  and  bow  hunting  in  this  stab 
would  have  fallen  flat  on  its  face  yean  | 
ago  despite  the  liberalization  of  hunt ; 
ing  and  promotion  on  a national  and 
international  scale.  Commercia 
houses,  some  in  particular,  do  a tre 
mendous  job  of  promotion.  But,  man) 
clubs  and  some  individual  operator: 
too  often  are  so  busy  wiping  tears  o 
self-pity  that  they  don’t  have  time  t< 
promote  activity. 

So,  this  is  a pitch  to  promote  indooi 
lanes  in  existence,  both  commercia  l 
and  private,  as  well  as  to  encourage  I 
more  whether  they  like  it  or  not  I 
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hey  help  archery,  and  that’s  good. 

Possibly  the  main  clue  as  to  where 
le  major  interest  in  archery  lies, 
ven  among  target  shooters,  is  in  at- 
mdance  at  the  two  major  state  shoots 
eld  each  year.  About  twice  as  many 
articipate  in  the  field  shoots  at  Seven 
prings  as  take  part  in  the  regular 
irget  shoots  at  State  College.  Of 
Durse,  many  participate  in  both. 

Archery  Oriented 

It  is  impossible  to  pin  down  the 
xact  reason  since  many  archers  are 
irget  shooters,  field  shooters,  and 
unters,  in  turn.  They  are  completely 
rchery  oriented  and  will  go  at  the 
rop  of  a busted  nock  to  any  archery 
ctivity  within  reasonable  driving  dis- 
mce.  Many  are  interested  in  simply 
looting  at  stationary  targets  at 
nown  distances;  more  are  interested 
1 the  pleasant  pastime  of  roving  over 
eld  courses  to  try  their  skill  under 
aried  conditions.  Then  comes  winter, 
he  accent  by  lane  operators  and 
lubs  with  drafty  bams  or  limited  cel- 
ir  space  is  on  punching  away  at 

Ijgular  targets.  Somewhere  outside 
re  the  vast  majority  of  archers  who 
ke  to  mix  things  up  just  for  the 
ovelty  of  it  as  well  as  to  improve 
^eir  archery  abilities. 

About  this  time  some  smarty  in  the 
ack  row  is  going  to  pop  up  and  say. 
Yeah,  but  if  this  is  true,  why  don’t 
lore  bare-bow  shooters  participate 
1 the  state  indoor  shoot  at  Harris- 
burg?” Well,  sir,  that’s  a fair  ques- 
on.  Why  don’t  they? 

They  don’t  simply  because  the  ac- 
ent  is  on  sight  shooting.  It’s  as 
imple  as  that. 

If  you  want  to  take  a closer  look, 
ist  check  on  the  officers  in  your  local 
lub.  How  many  of  them  are  bare- 
ow  shooters?  How  many  of  them 
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WAITING  FOR  HIS  turn  on  the  line,  Jim 
Steward  takes  a moment  to  examine  an- 
other shooter’s  bow  to  see  how  it  com- 
pares with  his  own. 

are  simply  hunters?  What  was  the 
archery  orientation  of  those  who  final- 
ly decided  the  issue  of  on-again,  off- 
again  accessories  to  the  bare  bow  for 
tournament  shooting?  In  total,  who 
gives  a hoot  and  a holler  about  the 
vast  majority  of  archers  who  are 
floundering  around  in  the  boondocks 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what 
the  bow  and  arrow  is  all  about? 

Questions  posed  here  are  not  in- 
tended to  evoke  criticism.  Rather, 
they  are  asked  in  the  hope  that  some 
obvious  and  some  not  so  obvious  an- 
swers might  inspire  a deeper  insight 
into  some  of  the  problems  that  plague 
archery  participation.  The  very  foun- 
dation of  archery  is  built  from  a solid 
core  of  target-oriented  bowmen.  With- 
out such  activity  it  is  unlikely  that 
bow  hunting  would  have  come  on  as 
healthy  across  the  nation,  and  particu- 
larly in  Pennsylvania,  if  it  would  have 
come  on  at  all. 

We  can  go  back  all  the  way  to  such 
as  the  United  Bowmen  of  Philadel- 
phia, formed  on  September  3,  1828, 
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KNEELING  IS  A required  shooting  posi- 
tion in  the  indoor-outdoor  match,  and 
Chick  Firth  takes  his  turn  at  it  here. 
Good  practice  for  hunters. 

and  still  going  strong,  to  find  the  sus- 
taining trickle  of  archery  interest  that 
kept  the  sport  alive.  Those  of  us  who 
floundered  around  with  homemade 
tackle  in  the  late  ’30s  and  made  doubt- 
ful forays  for  deer  then,  and  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  did  little  to 
promote  archery  on  the  grand  scale. 
It  wasn’t  until  the  advent  of  a special 
archery  season  for  deer  in  1951  that 
the  sport  came  on  strong. 

But  without  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Asso- 
ciation, most  of  us  would  still  be 
wandering  around  in  the  woods,  poor- 
ly equipped,  inexpert  of  aim,  and 
largely  uninformed.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  still  a considerable  segment 
of  the  loose  fraternity  of  bow  hunters 
wandering,  etc.  About  the  only  qual- 
ity shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  bow 
hunters  is  a certain  skill  in  hunting. 
Most  acquired  their  hunting  skills 
with  the  gun. 

Based  on  the  number  of  licensed 
bow  hunters,  plus  a certain  number  of 
archers  who  have  no  interest  in  hunt- 
ing, there  are  around  160,000  toxo- 
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philites  paying  taxes  in  Pennsylvania 
It  would  seem  that  we  should  hav< 
many  more  indoor  commercial  lane; 
than  are  presently  operating  in  tht 
state.  Programs  with  appeal  to  th< 
hunting  archer  as  well  as  the  targe: 
artist  might  be  one  answer  to  in 
creased  activity. 

Something  is  needed  to  bring  then 
in  for  the  enjoyment  that  comes  wit! 
competitive  shooting,  or  just  plinkinj 
at  targets,  other  than  the  conventiona 
bullseyes.  It  must  be  kept  in  mine 
that  this  fellow,  although  he  may  hav< 
engaged  in  a few  hours  practice  ii 
the  last  twelve  months  at  bullseye  tar 
gets,  has  his  attention  more  likely 
fastened  on  a stump.  Or  in  seasoi 
he  will  be  trying  to  arrow  a deer,  ; 
rabbit,  or  a groundhog.  His  score  i: 
calculated  in  hunting  sport  rather  thai 
points.  A bullseye  for  him  is  meat  ii 
the  pot.  He  takes  his  pleasure  fron, 
a fiery  sun  sneaking  between  tw< 
wooded  hills  while  red  cloud  streak: 
tie  up  the  ends  of  the  day,  rathe 
than  illumination  from  store  front: 
and  neon  lights.  It  is  going  to  taki 
more  than  a bullseye  to  get  him  oi 
the  street. 

But  with  a little  promotion  and  in 
genuity,  you  can  get  some  of  thesi 
nature  boys  on  the  indoor  shootinj 
line.  And  there  are  so  many  of  then 
to  draw  upon! 

One  Example 

One  example  of  what  can  be  dom 
with  indoor  archery  which  has  it 
greatest  attraction  in  the  winte 
months  is  exemplified  by  the  experij 
ence  of  Bill  Watson,  Jr.  He  and  Johi 
Major,  after  years  of  planning,  set  uj 
lanes  in  Exton  on  the  Lancaster  Pik< 
under  the  name  of  Exton  Bowhut 
They  picked  a good  time  to  open 
June,  1969,  a few  weeks  before  tin 
FITA  shoot  at  Valley  Forge,  onl 
seven  miles  away. 

Their  operation  took  on  an  inter 
national  flavor  when  shooters  fron 
various  countries  jammed  the  lane:: 
for  practice  or  to  just  look  around 
The  Mongolian  team  had  lost  it 
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iear  in  transit  and  needed  everything 
om  bows  to  nocking  points.  Other 
:ams  from  the  various  nations  were 
rell  heeled  and  their  expenditures 
ot  the  two  new  operators  off  to  a 
ealthy  start.  The  following  year  they 
ripened  an  additional  operation  in 
dount  Ephraim,  N.J.,  and  they  be- 
ian  to  bring  them  in  from  South 
kbrsey  and  Philadelphia.  In  1971  they 
;>ok  over  a previous  business  in  Nor- 
stown  and  installed  automatic  lanes 
>r  archers’  convenience. 

It  is  Bill’s  opinion  that  archery  will 
tbntinue  to  mushroom.  “Beginners 
eed  a place  to  begin  and  someone  to 
sip  them.  Advanced  shooters  will 
mtinue  to  shoot  indoors  when  the 
eather  gets  bad,  or  after  dark,  or 
hen  the  bugs  get  too  bad,  or  it’s  too 
lot  in  the  summer  time.”  And  here’s 
le  clincher,  “Finally,  the  bow  hunter 
ants  to  practice,  too,  even  though 
p may  have  no  interest  in  competitive 
bid  or  target  shooting.” 

Not  a Hobby 

Bill  believes  that  archery  is  where 
towling  was  in  the  late  1940s  when 
ltomatic  lanes  changed  their  entire 
mosphere.  Possibly  Bill’s  most  im- 
ortant  point  relates  to  the  type  of 
iperation  he  advocates.  “It’s  a fas- 
nating  field  which  must  be  ap- 
roached  as  a business,  not  a hobby 
: a sport.” 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been 
tilures  along  the  line.  It  is  possible 
lat  some  archery-oriented  types  have 
one  into  business  purely  for  love 
F the  sport.  They  envision  a ready- 
lade  opportunity  to  improve  their 
tvn  skills  while  providing  a place  for 
le  gang  to  shoot.  It  doesn’t  work 
liat  way.  Operating  an  archery  lane 
; a business  is  a full-time  proposi- 
on  which  requires  long  hours  and 
icrifice  to  make  it  go. 

There  is  no  question  that  target 
irchers  are  the  ones  who  are  willing 
i)  spend  the  most  money  to  improve 
leir  own  ability.  However,  they  are 
ill  a fractional  minority  of  the  total 
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number  of  those  with  some  interest 
in  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Previous  personal  archery  experi- 
ence is  certainly  a plus  value,  but  the 
individual  also  must  have  business 
sense  and  the  willingness  to  put  in  the 
time,  money,  and  energy  that  is  re- 
quired in  any  business— particularly 
in  the  early  years. 

But  whether  a business,  a basement 
social  convenience,  or  a club  range, 
indoor  archery  needs  variety  the  same 
as  is  required  outdoors.  It  does  if 
greater  participation  is  needed. 

As  a case  in  point,  some  of  us  en- 
couraged the  local  operators  at  Gold 
Fever  Archery  Range  to  come  up  with 
something  that  would  have  appeal 
to  bow  hunters.  They  went  all  out 
with  a program  utilizing  hunting 
bows  and  arrows  ( with  target  points ) 
and  substituting  animal  faces.  To 
this  was  added  a mechanical  device 
on  which  a styrofoam  turkey  rotated. 
A “course”  of  five  targets,  including 
the  animated  gobbler,  was  set  up  at 
the  20-yard  range.  The  paper  animal 

DICK  BELL  pulls  arrows  from  outdoor  tar- 
get used  in  the  indoor  team  match.  Such 
competitions  attracted  far  more  shooters 
than  were  expected. 
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THE  1971  PENNSYLVANIA  BARE  BOW  team  from  South  Mountain  Bow  Hunters,  Dills  Ifjj 
burg.  From  left:  Ernest  Murray,  Gerald  Yost,  Philip  Harbold,  Richard  Albert  ani 

Richard  Keiter. 


faces  were  marked  with  scoring  areas 
so  that  proper  credit  was  given  for 
“fatal”  hits,  with  lesser  points  for  ar- 
rows in  the  less  desirable  parts  of  the 
animal’s  anatomy.  All  shooting  was 
done  with  bare  bows  and  hunting 
weight  arrows,  except  that  hunting 
stabilizers  were  permitted. 

League  Set  Up 

There  was  enough  enthusiasm  that 
it  was  possible  to  form  a league  of 
teams  and  a schedule  was  set  up  to 
sandwich  matches  in  between  open 
shooting  nights.  Although  some  set 
aside  their  target  bows  to  join  the 
league,  there  were  others  who  didn’t 
participate  at  all  until  this  bow 
hunters’  competition  was  formed.  It 
was  soon  found  that  there  was  greater 
activity  by  this  group  than  by  the 
target  league!  Proper  trophies  were 
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presented  at  the  end  of  the  shootin; 
schedule. 

Possibly  the  most  important  poin 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  this  activit 
is  that  it  was  popular  because  it  wa 
something  new  and  different.  Further 
it  provided  those  who  do  best  unde 
field,  or  simulated  field,  conditions 
chance  to  match  their  skills  wit! 
others  of  like  persuasion  as  well  a 
those  who  made  the  switch  from  tar 
get  to  hunting  bows  for  the  purpose 

And  it  was  good  hunting  practice 
The  actual  program  as  well  as  th 
scoring  in  no  way  compared  to  cor 
ventional  target  shooting,  but  ther 
were  no  complaints  since  all  had  t 
cover  the  same  ground.  Incidental!} 
each  end  permitted  one  shot  at  th 
turkey.  Either  the  contestant  score 
a zero  or  a 20,  the  maximum  possibl 
at  any  target.  One  of  the  shots  at 
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deer  target  had  to  be  made  from  a 
kneeling  position. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  what 
can  be  done  to  keep  archers  on  edge 
when  weather  conditions  make  it  im- 
practical to  shoot  outside.  Certainly 
there  are  many  variations  possible  of 
the  idea  described  here  and  which 
provided  most  of  the  photo  coverage. 
They  can  be  incorporated  into  club 
activities  or  on  a commercial  basis. 

Most  importantly,  this  is  an  activity 
which  will  attract  those  who  may  feel 
neglected.  And  there  will  be  plenty 
of  target  archers  who  will  enjoy  the 
change  of  pace. 

One  of  the  biggest  indoor  archery 
activities  is  the  combined  indoor  4th 
National  Archery  Association  meet 
and  Pennsylvania  Team  Champion- 
ship held  in  the  Farm  Show  building 
at  Harrisburg.  This  year  the  national 
event,  sponsored  by  National  Archery 
Association,  will  be  held  on  April  7. 
Membership  in  the  N.A.A.  is  a pre- 
requisite. Starting  the  same  day, 
and  finishing  on  April  8,  will  be  the 
12th  state  team  shoot  for  members  of 
P.S.A.A.  Those  holding  both  cards 
may  participate  in  each  event. 

Focus  on  Team  Shoot 

To  sustain  the  theme  advanced 
,here,  special  focus  is  placed  on  the 
team  shoot.  There  will  be  competi- 
tion in  all  classes  recognized  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion. Although  your  registration  card 
may  not  show  it,  this  includes  bow 
hunting  class.  Here  again  is  a clue  to 
how  organized  archery  is  oriented.  An 
almost  forgotten  rule  under  Section  F, 
“ Bowhunter  Division,  in  the  official 
J P.S.A.A.  Year  Book  is  this  rule:  “All 
official  P.S.A.A.  rounds  shall  be  offi- 
cial rounds  for  the  Bowhunter  Divi- 
sion and  further  all  classification  in  the 
Bowhunter  Division  shall  be  based  on 
I the  Field  and  Hunters  rounds  and  any 
I further  rules  covered  in  the  P.S.A.A. 
rules.” 

I There  has  been  no  resistance  by 
I officialdom  to  this  rule;  it  is  just  that 
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bowhunters  have  become  so  scarce  in 
competition  that  no  one  is  promoting 
competition.  Our  local  club  tried  to 
pry  the  lid  open  by  entering  bow- 
hunter teams  the  past  two  years  in 
the  hope  that  other  clubs  would  come 
alive.  We  plan  to  be  back  this  year; 
and  we’re  easy  to  beat. 

Heavy  Tackle 

The  important  point  to  note  here 
is  that  there  is  recognition  made  for 
excellence  with  heavy  tackle.  There 
is  no  room  for  complaint  from  archers 
who  don’t  want  to  go  the  hardware 
route  with  sights,  stabilizers,  rear- 
view mirrors,  etc.  Get  a team  together 
and  get  with  it!  Or  don’t  complain. 

Rules  for  bowhunting  tackle  require 
that  there  be  no  aiming  device,  op- 
tional draw  weight,  target  heads 
( which  will  not  unduly  damage  butts ) 
of  no  less  than  125  grains  in  weight 
( 100  for  women)  and  no  draw  checks 
are  permitted. 

In  the  November  column  mention 
was  made  of  a reply  by  this  writer  to 
an  erroneous  assault  upon  bow  hunt- 
ing by  a woman  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Although  it  was  acknowl- 
edged that  the  reply  might  have  been 
printed,  it  had  not  been  seen.  My 
thanks  to  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr., 
Downingtown,  who  photocopied  the 
reply  which  teas  printed  on  February 
2,  1972.  The  reply  objected  to  charges 
of  cruelty  against  archers. 

In  substance,  my  reply  stated: 
There  is  no  evidence  that  arrows  are 
any  more  or  less  humane  than  bullets 
in  hunting.  But  in  most  cases  they 
are  much  less  cruel  than  the  vehicles 
which  killed  23,846  whitetail  deer  in 
Pennsylvania  last  year.  Arrows  are 
substantially  less  cruel  than  the  dogs 
that  killed  1636  whitetail  deer  in  the 
state  last  year.  Hunting  is  killing.  But 
except  in  the  rare  instance,  it  is  the 
most  humane  way  to  harvest  excess 
animals— substantially  more  humane 
than  the  weapons  of  Mother  Nature 
herself,  disease  and  starvation. 
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DON  LEWIS  DISPLAYS  TWO  ringnecks  taken  while  hunting  with  John  Plowman  and 
his  black  Lab,  Jo.  Savage  M330  Q/U  proved  deadly  on  rising  birds. 


Post  Mortem  On  Shotguns 

by  Don  Lewis 
Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  SWIRLING  clouds  and  whip- 
ping cold  wind  told  me  the  last 
day  of  small  game  season  would  close 
with  the  snow  I had  patiently  waited 
for  during  the  season.  The  30-degree 
drop  in  temperature  caught  me  im- 
properly dressed,  and  my  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  head  for  home  a mile 
away. 

My  beagle,  Rip,  was  hot  on  the 
trail  of  a rabbit  in  a large,  dense 
stand  of  pine  trees,  but  I knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  hope  for  a shot. 
I had  already  spent  most  of  an  hour 
climbing  one  spoil  pile  after  another, 
trying  to  catch  the  rabbit  in  gunshot 
range.  I had  seen  the  sneaking  rab- 
bit more  than  once,  but  always  just  a 
bit  too  far  for  my  Remington  1100. 
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It  took  10  minutes  more  for  the 
biting  wind  to  convince  me  to  give  up 
the  chase  and  go  home.  I called  Rip 
a few  times,  but  his  strong  voice 
drifted  back  from  500  yards  away, 
and  I knew  better  than  to  wait  for 
him.  He  was  in  familiar  territory  and 
would  find  his  way  home  without 
trouble. 

Getting  back  through  the  thick 
pines  and  over  the  hazardous  spoil 
piles  and  mine  cuts  was  no  pushover. 

I had  to  cross  a large  worked-out  strip 
job  with  its  deep  cuts  and  treacherous 
highwalls.  Normally,  I could  walk  a 
mile  and  do  some  hunting  in  a half 
hour  or  so,  but  it  took  a full  20  min- 
utes of  tough  going  just  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  last  big  spoil  pile.  Other 
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than  getting  scratched  from  the  pine 
limbs,  it  would  be  level  going  for 
the  most  part  now. 

I entertained  no  hopes  for  a shot  at 
i rabbit  in  such  heavy  foliage,  but  I 
kept  a sharp  lookout  for  grouse.  My 
variness  was  to  no  avail,  and,  in  due 
:ime,  I stood  on  the  last  cut  behind 
ny  shooting  range  and  surveyed  my 
wme  300  yards  away.  Instead  of 
Iropping  straight  down  to  the  range, 
I decided  to  move  to  the  edge  of  the 

[fine  stand  and  hunt  for  a few  minutes, 
small  gully  caught  my  eye,  and  I 
nade  a mental  note  it  would  be  an 
deal  spot  for  a rabbit.  From  force  of 
labit,  I raised  the  1100  to  a ready 
josition  and  entered  the  short  gully.  I 
;tayed  with  the  ready  position  since 
I knew  any  rabbit  in  its  right  mind 
vould  streak  for  the  pines,  and  the 
;hot  would  have  to  be  immediate, 
rhis  is  what  I look  for  in  rabbit  hunt- 
ng,  and  I generate  a feeling  of  tense 
I Excitement  in  a situation  such  as  this. 
Again,  my  hopes  were  dashed  when 
i thorough  tramping  failed  to  rout 
inything  except  an  oversized  field 
nouse.  A few  yards  farther  I could 
;ee  a small  patch  of  briars  and  leaves 
hat  couldn’t  hide  a gopher,  and  I 
vould  not  have  headed  for  it  except 
t was  the  easiest  way.  I failed  to  see 
i green  briar  that  raked  across  my 
rigger  finger  cutting  two  deep  gashes. 
I’ve  been  cut  and  scratched  many 
[ imes  while  hunting,  but  never  have 
pc  seen  a briar  cut  bleed  so  profusely, 
c I was  finally  forced  to  put  down  the 

Iihotgun  and  tend  to  the  cuts. 

With  the  bleeding  slowed  to  a 
d rickle,  I stepped  toward  the  little 
it  iatch.  It  seemed  to  blow  up  in  front 
)f  me  as  a rabbit  cut  sharply  to  my 
1 eft  in  the  direction  of  the  pines.  I 


had  hunted  most  of  the  season  with 
a Savage  Model  330  over/under  and 
Ithaca’s  excellent  280  double,  and  my 
thumb  jumped  instantly  to  the  top 
of  the  tang  in  search  for  the  safety. 
I realized  the  mistake  and  managed  to 
push  the  trigger  guard  safety  and  fire 
just  as  the  speeding  rabbit  passed  the 
first  pine  tree. 

The  shot  was  too  far  in  front  and 
did  nothing  more  than  tear  up  dirt 
and  pine  needles.  However,  it  wasn’t 
a complete  loss  as  the  rabbit  made  a 
90-degree  turn  and  ran  straight  from 
me.  For  15  yards,  the  bunny  was  lost 
in  the  pine  limbs,  but  a flash  of  brown 
40  yards  away  in  a small  opening  was 
sufficient  for  the  second  shot  to  dump 
the  brown  speedster.  It  was  a long 
shot  in  heavy  cover,  but  my  feelings 
of  satisfaction  didn’t  stem  so  much 
from  that  as  it  did  from  the  fact  I had 
just  shot  my  first  rabbit  while  using 
a 28-gauge. 

PM  Appropriate 

With  the  extended  small  game  sea- 
son just  over,  I feel  a post  mortem 
session  on  shotguns  is  appropriate.  I 
have  a feeling  from  using  quite  a 
number  of  shotguns  during  the  last 
three  seasons  that  not  every  hunter 
is  getting  the  best  from  his  present 
shotgun.  I’m  going  to  discuss  some 
of  the  shotguns  used  by  me  over 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  I 
must  caution  the  reader  if  his  favorite 
make  or  model  is  not  included,  it’s 
simply  because  I didn’t  use  one  and 
only  so  many  guns  can  be  covered 
in  one  article.  I also  want  to  warn 
that  any  criticism  about  a particular 
make  or  model  does  not  mean  it  isn’t 
a fine  shotgun  and  would  not  be  suit- 
able for  many  hunters;  it’s  just  not 
to  my  particular  fit  or  liking. 

Much  ado  is  made  over  gauges.  I 
see  no  point  in  getting  involved  in 
this  as  I feel  it’s  strictly  a personal 
matter  with  each  hunter.  All  of  us 
know  more  pellets  can  be  stuffed 
into  a 12-gauge  than  into  the  smaller 
cases,  but  this  does  not  mean  a 12- 
gauge  is  for  every  hunter.  As  many 
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COTTONTAILS  SCOOTING  through  thick 
pines  provided  tough  test  of  handling 
qualities  of  12-gauge  Fox  double,  but  it 
performed  very  well. 

of  you  know,  I often  suggest  that  big 
game  hunters  use  calibers  compatible 
with  the  shooter.  In  other  words,  use 
a caliber  that  is  enjoyable  to  shoot  or 
fills  a definite  need  for  the  user.  To 
some  extent,  the  same  is  true  with 
shotgun  gauges. 

My  late  father-in-law,  Darrel  Nulph, 
of  Bradford,  used  a 12-gauge  double 
that  was  a fine  make,  but  it  was  a 
poor  fit  for  him.  This  caused  it  to 
kick  harder  than  a mine  mule,  and 
he  expressed  to  me  many  times  the 
wish  for  something  lighter  and  more 
pleasant  to  shoot.  Apparently,  when 
he  was  younger,  recoil  was  one  of  the 
evils  of  shooting  a 12-gauge  and  he 
accepted  it.  But  the  weight,  length, 
and  recoil  did  bother  him  eventually, 
and  I’m  sure  had  his  health  improved, 
a 20-gauge  lightweight  double  or 
over/under  would  have  replaced  his 
reliable  12-gauge.  How  many  older 
hunters  are  having  a similar  problem? 

To  those  who  believe  nothing  can 
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beat  the  powerful  12,  I might  remind 
them  that  under  normal  shooting  con- 
ditions for  small  game  even  the  410 
bore  can  be  used  with  surprising  suc- 
cess. I’m  not  a strong  advocate  for  the 
410,  but  I’ve  upset  a number  of  rabbits 
while  using  a nice  Montgomery  Ward 
410  pump,  and  in  the  hands  of  a good 
shot,  the  little  shell  will  turn  in  a 
good  job. 

In  previous  columns,  I’ve  discussed 
the  importance  of  such  things  as  fit 
and  type  of  shotgun,  and  I would  like 
to  just  go  over  some  of  the  incidental 
aspects  that  in  the  long  run  spell  the 
difference  between  a shotgun  that 
blends  with  its  user  or  one  that  may 
be  of  fine  quality  but  lacks  in  being 
a gun  that  brings  out  the  best  in  the 
shooter.  I have  learned  this  from 
using  a variety  of  shotguns,  and  I feel 
certain  some  of  what  I learned  would  5 
not  be  apparent  to  the  hunter  using 
just  one  gun. 


Tell  St  As  It  Is 


Gun  columns  aren’t  supposed  to  be  I 
humorous,  but  I believe  in  telling  it 
as  it  is.  My  association  with  a great 
many  shotguns  over  the  past  four 
years  has  led  to  some  rather  hectic 
and  humorous  episodes.  I have  al-  l 
ready  mentioned  how  I tried  to  find 
the  safety  on  top  of  the  M1100  Rem-  S 
ington  autoloader  after  using  two  I 
double  barrels.  Well,  I tried  just  as 
hard  to  pump  an  M1400  Winchester 
auto  after  using  a fine  Mossberg  500 
ARK  pump  gun.  Also,  it’s  a little 
frustrating  to  try  to  open  a semi-  1 
automatic  after  using  an  over/under,  i I 
I nearly  bent  the  rear  of  a Winchester 
trigger  guard  after  using  a Remington 
870  pump  gun  that  has  the  safety  on 
the  rear.  I also  lost  a fine  shot  at  a 
grouse,  failing  to  remember  the  Win- 
chester’s safe  is  on  the  front  of  the 
trigger  guard.  I’m  not  one  for  alibis, 
but  over  the  years  I’ve  lost  some  game  | f 
and  missed  some  easy  shots  due  to 
unfamiliarity  with  the  shotgun  I was 
using. 

I have  said  this  before,  but  I want 
to  stress  that  everyone  should  find  a 
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shotgun  that  fits  and  is  pleasant  to 
shoot,  and  stick  with  it.  It  makes  little 
difference  what  make,  model,  or 
gauge.  If  the  shotgun  has  what  you 
think  you  want  in  one,  it  will  only  be 
a matter  of  time  until  your  shooting 
improves.  Another  surprising  aspect 
in  finding  the  gun  you  like  is  each 
season  you’ll  enjoy  it  more  and  be- 
come more  proficient  with  it.  This 
type  of  shotgun  soon  brings  out  the 
best  in  its  user. 

I mentioned  the  Mossberg  500  ARK 
because  it  was  one  of  the  fine  guns 
’ve  been  using.  My  model  has  many 
af  the  features  I appreciate  in  a pump, 
and  the  C-Lect  choke  served  to  my 
advantage  a number  of  times.  I like 
:he  compactness  of  the  500  ARK 
Much  makes  it  easy  to  handle  in 
aeavy  brush.  Once  in  very  dense  cov- 
r,  a rabbit  tore  past  me  so  fast  I 
:ouldn’t  shoot.  A logging  road  40 
^ards  ahead  was  the  only  clearing  I 
pould  see.  I lost  no  time  in  turning 
"he  C-Lect  choke  on  full,  and  with  a 
I deft  motion  released  the  slide  and 
:|l  brought  a heavy  load  of  No.  6s  into 

I the  chamber.  It  was  46  steps  to  where 
[ picked  up  the  rabbit.  This  took  fast 
work  on  my  part,  and  without  the  C- 
; Lect  choke  I couldn’t  have  reached 
nt  that  far,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
500  ARK  allowed  me  to  dump  a light 
(trap  load  of  number  8s  in  exchange 
:or  the  heavier  6s. 


A Trivial  Point? 

I don’t  want  to  be  overly  critical  of 
the  semi,  but  I couldn’t  have  made 
the  change  in  shells  as  quickly  with 
in  autoloader,  in  my  opinion.  Some 
mtoloader  users  won’t  agree  with  me 
:>n  this  point.  Maybe  I feel  this  way 
because  I’ve  used  the  pump  more. 
This  may  seem  a trivial  point  to  talk 
ibout,  but  keep  in  mind  it’s  always 
he  little  things  that  make  the  differ- 
ence. 

I’m  no  stranger  to  a double  barrel. 
In  fact,  I cut  my  shooting  teeth  on  a 
20-gauge  double,  and  I’ve  manually 
pulled  thousands  of  empties  out  of 
Lem,  but  the  automatic  ejection  in 
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the  Ithaca  280  double  was  another 
small  point  I enjoyed.  Once  when  I 
brought  a grouse  down  with  the  sec- 
ond shot,  the  automatic  ejection  of 
both  empties  allowed  me  to  get  a 
third  shot  and  save  losing  a wounded 
bird. 

The  slim,  thin  straight  grip  and  the 
semi-beavertail  design  of  the  forearm 
on  the  M280  appealed  to  me.  The 
beautiful  little  280  encompasses  all 
the  features  belonging  on  any  fine 
shotgun.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
every  hunter  and  shooter  who  handled 
the  Ithaca  280  remarked  repeatedly 
about  the  grip  and  the  forearm.  This 
surprised  me  to  some  extent,  as  most 
of  the  fellows  had  large  hands.  These 
factors  may  seem  insignificant,  but  I 
found  the  280  easy  to  carry  and  quick 
to  shoot  due  to  the  design  of  the  grip 
and  forearm. 

Another  shotgun  that  has  the  swing 
and  feel  I want  is  the  Savage  Model 
330  over/under.  I received  one  in  the 
20-gauge  with  26-inch  barrels  bored 


LEWIS  TAKES  a moment  to  talk  things 
over  with  Ol’  Rip  during  rabbit  hunt.  Gun 
on  this  outing  was  Mossberg's  M500  ARK 
with  C-Lect  choke. 
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improved  cylinder  and  modified.  This 
model  is  another  compact,  quick 
swinging  gun,  but  my  eye  fell  immedi- 
ately on  the  thinness  around  the  re- 
ceiver. Unlike  some  over/unders  that 
are  wide  and  bulky  here,  the  330’s 
design  eliminates  excess  metal.  It  al- 
most gives  a highwall  appearance.  A 
dozen  or  so  imaginary  shots  in  our 
living  room  made  me  believe  the  330 
and  I would  be  compatible.  I found 
out  this  was  not  exactly  the  case  for 
one  kind  of  shooting. 

Too  Straight  For  Rabbits 

The  330  does  not  have  quite  enough 
drop  for  me  for  rabbits.  This  was 
proved  beyond  a doubt  when  I made 
some. very  nice  shots  at  rising  birds, 
but  collected  only  about  half  the  rab- 
bits I fired  at.  Since  I was  so  pleased 
with  the  gun’s  design  and  compact- 
ness, I felt  I could  overcome  the  stock 
problem.  Here  is  where  poor  thinking 
on  my  part  costs  a half  dozen  rabbits 
that  I believe  I normally  would  have 
gotten. 

I knew  how  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lem, but  in  the  excitement  of  the  hunt, 
I didn’t  always  remember  to  bear 
down  hard  on  the  comb  of  the  stock. 
Finally,  I patterned  the  shotgun  and 
found  it  to  be  throwing  the  shot 
charge  very  high,  making  it  ideal  for 
rising  ringnecks  and  grouse. 

I used  a rather  unorthodox  pro- 
cedure to  pattern,  but  I think  it’s  the 
proper  way  to  find  out  how  a shotgun 
throws  its  pattern  for  each  shooter. 
In  other  words,  I wasn’t  using  my 
customary  benchrest  patterning  range. 
To  find  out  how  it  patterned  for  me,  I 
put  up  a large  white  paper  at  25  yards 
with  a 6-inch  bullseye  in  the  center. 
Instead  of  taking  a long  aim,  I threw 
the  shotgun  quickly  to  my  shoulder 
and  fired.  This  was  accomplished  in 
far  less  than  a second.  I did  not 
deliberately  aim  in  any  manner.  It 
was  quickly  obvious  the  330  was 
throwing  the  shot  high  for  me.  A 
friend  who  was  helping  didn’t  have 
any  such  problem.  He  happened  to 
be  of  a different  build. 
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This  was  made  very  clear  to  me  on 
a later  hunt  with  the  330.  My  dog  i 
brought  a rabbit  into  a deep  ravine  in 
front  of  me,  and  I wasn’t  sure  which  I 
side  the  rabbit  would  come  up.  As  it 
happened,  I was  looking  toward  the 
left  when  the  rabbit  nearly  slipped 
by  on  the  right.  I swung  quickly  and 
fired— and  overshot.  A slight  change 
in  the  rabbit’s  direction  alowed  time 
to  force  my  face  hard  against  the  stock 
and  I stopped  the  rabbit.  I’ll  remem- 
ber for  a long  time  how  the  snow  ex 
ploded  well  beyond  the  rabbit  from 
my  first  shot. 

I’m  pointing  out  this  one  example 
to  show  why  the  shotgun  should  be 
compatible  in  every  way.  Due  to  the 
snow,  I was  fortunate  to  see  the  error 
I made,  but  I hadn’t  discovered  it 
until  I missed  a number  of  easy  shots 
I suppose  if  I didn’t  have  facilities  for 
testing,  I might  have  continued  to 
hunt  with  a very  fine  shotgun  and  one 
I liked  without  realizing  why  I had 
problems  on  downhill  shots.  Sure,  1 
did  better  when  I remembered  to  cor- 
rect the  problem,  but  this  shouldn’t  be 
the  necessary. 

Now,  I still  believe  the  Savage  33C 
is  one  of  the  nicest  shotguns  I’ve  usee 
in  a long  time— I failed  to  meet  e 
hunter  who  was  not  immediately  im- 
pressed with  the  330’s  features— bui 
if  I expected  to  get  the  most  from  it 
I would  have  to  have  the  stock  alterec 
for  me  if  my  main  target  was  rabbit. 

Remington’s  Model  8 7 0 pumj: 
proved  itself  in  the  dense  thicket.' 
and  pine  tree  stands  I find  so  favor 
able  for  rabbits  and  grouse.  Mint 
came  with  a 28-inch  modified  barrel  ir 
the  12-gauge,  and  carried  all  the  beau 
ty  that  Remington  has  put  into  it: 
pumps  for  years.  My  hunting  wa:  j 
scanty  with  the  870,  but  I ran  enougl 
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j.FTER  COLLECTING  ONE  ROOSTER  in  an  Adams  County  weedfield,  Lewis  and  Bob 
l/ise  discuss  next  sweep.  Lewis  is  carrying  20-gauge  Savage  330  here,  Wise  a 12- 
auge  Franchi,  both  excellent  upland  guns. 


mmo  through  mine  to  convince  me  I 
/ould  never  be  wrong  using  one.  I 
ecall  a dandy  shot  I made  on  a 
rouse  that  out-flew  me  in  a heavy 
bicket.  I sent  two  quick  loads  after 
be  roaring  bird  without  dropping  a 
eather.  My  third  shot  of  5s  caught 
re  grouse  just  as  it  cleared  a tall  oak 
ree  a good  40  yards  away.  It  was 
ne  of  the  best  shots  I’ve  made  on 
;rouse  in  years,  even  though  I used 
iree  shells.  I’m  sure  an  autoloader 
/ould  have  done  the  same  job,  but  I 
‘ensed  a degree  of  accomplishment 
i iy  manually  operating  the  gun  instead 
f just  pulling  the  trigger.  This  may 
eem  a very  small  point  also,  in  de- 
ermining what  action  is  best,  but 
rese  are  the  small  things  that  add 
pice  to  the  hunt. 

I’ve  written  a great  deal  on  semi’s 
nd  I don’t  have  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
be  Winchester  1400,  the  Franchi, 
lemington’s  1100,  or  Ithaca’s  Model 
1.  I have  used  each  model  enough 


to  determine  that  any  hunter  wishing 
one  of  the  better  semi’s  could  cer- 
tainly enjoy  the  three  I used.  I do 
wish  Winchester  would  slim  down  the 
1400  some,  as  I felt  it  was  on  the 
heavy  side  compared  to  the  Reming- 
ton and  Franchi.  Ithaca  is  quite  proud 
and  rightfully  so  of  its  new  Model 
51.  Mine  certainly  enhances  the  gun 
cabinet,  and  its  dependability  in  the 
field  equals  its  beauty. 

My  testing  the  1100  Remington  in 
the  28-gauge  was  for  a special  pur- 
pose. I had  used  a 20-gauge  for  years 
with  good  success  and  came  to  respect 
the  20  in  a wholehearted  way.  I al- 
ways wanted  a 28-gauge,  but  during 
those  early  hunting  years  was  told  it 
wouldn’t  kill  anything  except  quail. 
I believed  this  implicitly  until  I be- 
came involved  in  finding  out  what 
makes  shotguns  tick  and  what  can 
be  expected  from  them.  When  I came 
to  my  senses,  I soon  realized  the  12- 
gauge  along  with  the  16  were  not  the 
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only  gauges  suitable  for  small  game 
hunting.  My  good  luck  with  the  20 
made  me  curious  to  try  the  even 
smaller  28-gauge. 

My  good  friend  Dick  Dietz  of  Rem- 
ington sent  a beauty  in  the  1100  mod- 
el. I ran  pattern  test  the  same  day  I 
received  it.  It  didn’t  pattern  the  same 
as  my  20-gauge  in  the  same  model.  I 
know  how  the  20- gauge  acts  in  the 
field,  but  it’s  just  too  early  for  me  to 
give  a concrete  decision  on  the  28, 
even  though  I shot  one  rabbit  nearly 
50  yards  away  and  found  it  well  cov- 
ered with  a load  of  6s.  This  has 
proved  one  point  to  me;  the  28-gauge 
is  not  as  inadequate  as  I had  been  led 
to  believe.  The  light  recoil  of  the  28- 
gauge  makes  it  ideal  for  anyone  who 
doesn’t  want  the  recoil  of  the  larger 
gauges.  This  holds  true  for  the  young 
hunter  or  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
reached  the  stage  in  life  where  recoil 
is  a real  concern. 

All  I’ve  said  here  might  not  reveal 
too  much  in  the  way  of  technical 
knowledge,  nor  have  I uncovered  and 
brought  to  light  any  dark  secrets  per- 
taining to  shotgunning.  But  I do  hope 
this  article  will  send  hundreds  of  hunt- 
esr  who  have  been  having  mediocre 
success  to  their  gun  racks  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  present  shotgun. 
That  old  heavy  double  might  be  re- 
placed with  a sleek  semi  or  light- 
weight over/under,  or  perhaps  a 
touch  of  arthritis  in  the  left  arm  of  a 
pump  owner  could  make  the  self- 


operating  features  of  the  semi  attrac- 
tive. I could  go  on  naming  a hundred 
reasons  why  another  shotgun  may 
bring  new  life  to  a hunter  whose 
game  bag  seldom  is  filled,  but  there’s 
no  point  in  doing  that.  Each  person 
will  have  to  evaluate  his  own  problem 
and  reach  his  own  conclusion.  I will 
say  if  any  hunter  is  not  connecting  on 
at  least  a 50  percent  basis,  the  trouble 
could  be  with  his  shotgun. 

I have  been  and  always  will  be  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  shotgun  that  is 
as  comfortable  as  an  old  pair  of  boots. 

I have  and  always  will  contend  that 
the  wrong  shotgun— whether  the  prob- 
lem be  the  model,  gauge,  length, 
weight,  placement  of  safety  or  width 
of  trigger  guards— is  a prime  reason 
why  many  hunters  don’t  connect. 
Through  the  years,  I’ve  proven  time 
and  again  an  individual  was  using  the 
wrong  shotgun. 

A car  motor  is  tuned  only  when 
each  part  blends  with  another,  and  I 
the  same  is  true  with  shotguns.  The 
roar  of  a grouse  or  the  flash  of  a rabbit 
doesn’t  leave  much  time  to  correct 
problems  of  safeties,  misfitting  stocks, 
or  over- length  guns.  Success  is  the 
simple  product  of  a hunter  with  a 
shotgun  that  carries  the  design,  weight  j 
and  length  of  barrels  compatible  for 
him.  It’s  not  the  major  aspects  that 
defeat  the  hunter,  it’s  usually  the 
minor  things.  This  is  why  I thought 
a post  mortem  on  shotguns  was 
needed  now. 


jtCoakmg  ;ffiktck£uar&  ... 

“When  a Christian  goes  to  visit  them  [indians]  in  their  dwelling  they 
immediately  spread  on  the  ground  pieces  of  cloth,  and  fine  mats  or 
skins,  then  they  produce  the  best  they  have  as  bread,  deer,  elk  or  bear’s 
meat,  fresh  fish  and  bear’s  fat  to  serve  in  lieu  of  butter,  which  generally 
are  raw  and  which  they  broil  upon  the  coals.” 

Thomas  Companius  Holm,  “Pennsylvania  in  America,”  pp.  124-125, 
McCarty  & Davis,  Philadelphia,  1834. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Lester  E.  SheafTer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  KENT  PENDLETON 

It's  half  a year  before  dove  season  opens  and  most  hunters 
haven't  even  begun  to  think  about  the  baking  hot  days  of 
September  when  these  streamlined  ghosts  will  be  flickering  over 
their  stands  like  quicksilver.  But  the  dove’s  instincts  are 
already  at  work,  producing  the  first  of  several  broods.  A highly 
prolific  species,  the  dove  easily  produces  a large  surplus  of 
numbers,  permitting  a long  season,  high  bag  limits  and  millions 
of  man-days  of  sport  ...  to  say  nothing  of  being  a gourmet’s 
delight  on  the  table.  Anyway  you  look  at  it,  the  dove  is  a 
great  game  bird. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Whose  Side  Are  You  On? 


THERE  ARE  LESS  THAN  150  District  Game  Protectors  in  Pennsylvania, 
less  than  1600  deputies.  The  state  has  some  45,000  square  miles,  or 
about  28  million  acres.  On  a given  day  during  the  hunting  season,  perhaps 
a million  hunters  will  be  scattered  across  these  acres.  They  can  be  anywhere 
—in  standing  corn,  in  brush-grown  gullies,  in  weed  fields  or  swales,  thickets 
or  oak  woods.  It  doesn’t  take  much  pondering  to  see  that  it  simply  isn’t  pos- 
sible for  an  officer  to  keep  tabs  on  everyone  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night. 
Nor  is  that  necessary.  The  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania  hunters  are  abso- 
lutely law  abiding,  whether  they  know  that  a Game  Protector  is  watching  or 
are  certain  there’s  not  one  for  a dozen  miles.  But  even  though  game  law 
violators  make  up  but  a small  percentage  of  our  hunters,  that  percentage 
of  a million-plus  adds  up  to  a big  total.  Far  more  than  Game  Commission 
officers  have  any  chance  of  apprehending  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  law. 

This  is  where  other  hunters  must  come  in.  It’s  common  for  a hunter  to 
witness  a violation— and  almost  as  common  for  him  to  turn  his  back  and  walk 
away,  preferring  to  ignore  everything  rather  than  to  get  involved.  That  seems 
to  be  the  attitude  toward  many  illegal  acts  nowadays.  Passersby  refuse  to 
help  mugging  victims,  persons  injured  in  automobile  accident  . . . unfortu- 
nates in  almost  any  situation.  “Let  the  cops  handle  it,”  they  say,  or  in  the 
case  of  game  law  violations,  “.  . . the  Game  Protectors.”  It  should  be  obvious 
by  now  that  there  aren’t  enough  officers— and  can’t  be— to  prevent  all  such 
actions.  Crimes  against  persons  usually  are  reported  and  at  least  investigated 
after  the  fact,  but  game  law  violations  rarely  are  because  almost  no  one  knows 
they  occurred  in  the  first  place  and  the  few  witnesses  who  do  see  them  prefer 
to  keep  silent.  Yet  the  violator  who  kills  more  game  than  his  legal  limit,  kills 
protected  game  and  leaves  it  in  the  woods,  or  whatever,  is  actually  stealing 
from  the  legitimate  hunter.  Only  so  much  game  exists  and  every  illegal  piece 
taken  is  subtracted  from  the  portion  that  should  be  available  to  other  hunters. 
Thus  it  isn’t  being  a stool  pigeon  to  report  a violator,  but  rather  a service  to 
protect  the  resources  and  the  sport  of  hunting.  The  third  ringneck  a violator 
took  on  opening  day  last  season  could  have  been  your  only  bird  on  one  of 
those  following  days  when  you  were  skunked— did  you  ever  think  about  that? 
What  gives  him  the  right  to  three  a day  while  you  get  none?  When  are  you 
really  going  to  wise  up  to  the  fact  that  the  violator  is  stealing  your  game, 
/our  sport,  your  food?  If  he  came  into  your  house  and  stole  your  shotgun 
would  you  ignore  it?  I don’t  think  so.  Yet  he  has  no  more  right  to  that  third 
ringneck.  It’s  time  we  started  realizing  that  we  have  to  help  the  legal  au- 
thorities, that  we  have  to  make  some  effort  for  the  good  of  the  group  rather 
ban  simply  ignore  everything  or  think  only  of  ourselves.  In  other  words,  we 
tiave  to  get  involved.  Doing  so  isn’t  being  a squealer.  It’s  just  having  the  guts 
:o  fight  for  what  is  ours.  — Bob  Bell 
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One  Extra  Day  To  Hunt 

By  Barney  Dibble 


THE  SIGNS  had  been  plain  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes,  but  un- 
consciously I had  been  repelled  by 
the  obvious  conclusion.  Now  that  I 
was  actually  standing  there  on  the 
old  beaver  lodge,  I could  read  the 
whole  story,  and  there  was  a little 
tightening  around  my  heart. 

The  urgency  of  my  coming  was 
suddenly  gone.  I sat  down  on  the 
mud-and-popple  lodge  and  watched 
the  sun  setting  through  the  fringe  of 
trees  around  the  marsh.  It  was  a dry 
autumn  and  the  sun  was  easy  to  look 
at,  falling  red  out  of  the  sky,  dragging 
a waning  moon  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  marsh. 

I had  come  up  the  Chippewa,  surg- 
ing through  deep  whirlpools,  skirting 
sandbars  that  the  wild  geese  would 
be  using  later  on,  and  then  had  run 
in  behind  Battle  Island  and  pulled 
the  boat  up  on  the  shore.  My  feet 
dragged  as  I headed  inland,  knowing 
full  well  what  I was  going  to  find. 
Wings  whistled  overhead  as  small 
flocks  of  wood  ducks  plummeted  into 
Battle  Slough  ahead  of  me,  then 

THE  OLD  MAN  got  up  before  the 
first  light  of  day  seeped  into  the 
small  room  back  of  the  store.  He  ran 
a comb  through  a thick  shock  of 
white  hair  and  rubbed  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  a stubble  of  beard.  He 
put  on  his  long  underwear,  heavy 
wool  shirt  and  pants,  then  the  faded- 
red  deer  hunting  jacket  he  had  used 
so  many  years.  Rummaging  around 
in  the  store,  he  found  some  three- 
inch  nails  and  shingle  nails  and  put  a 
handful  of  each  in  his  pocket.  He 
carried  a new  wood  duck  house  and  a 
sheaf  of  shingles  out  to  the  truck  and 
then  went  back  into  the  store  to  get 
his  shotgun,  a box  of  magnum  shells, 
and  hip  boots. 


kicked  up  again  as  I rounded  the 
north  end  of  the  slough  and  headed 
for  Bennett  Marsh. 

It  was  then  that  I saw  the  signs  and 
started  to  read  the  story:  the  old  red 
jacket,  tattered  around  the  waistband 
and  the  sleeves,  pockets  full  of  shingle 
tacks  and  three-inch  nails,  hanging 
from  the  broken  branch  of  a skinny 
young  maple  tree;  an  old  wood  duck 
house  with  a new  sheet  of  green-gray 
shingles;  a brand-neiv  house  nailed 
into  the  fork  of  another  tree;  and  the 
ducks  hanging  in  the  fallen  tree  at 
the  south  end  of  Bennett’s  Marsh. 

When  I looked  down  the  marsh 
and  saw  old  Rud  sitting  in  the  grass 
beside  the  still  form,  I knew  the  en- 
tire story.  You  might  think  it’s  kind 
of  strange,  but  I really  did  sit  down 
to  think  about  the  old  man,  for  I 
knew  just  what  he  had  done  and  why 
he  had  come,  and  why  he  was  lying 
there.  I knew  that  I should  go  over 
to  him,  but  first  I wanted  to  relive 
his  day,  his  last  day,  and  think  about 
the  long-ago  things  that  he  had 
thought  about  . . . 

As  he  drove  along  the  blacktop 
road  toward  Durand,  he  steadied  the 
steering  wheel  of  the  old  Jeep  truck 
with  one  strong  brown  hand  and 
rested  the  other  on  the  golden  head 
of  his  retriever.  The  dog  thumped 
his  tail  slowly  but  vigorously  on  the 
seat  of  the  truck  and  moved  his  head 
so  that  his  ears  could  be  scratched. 
Dawn  was  just  breaking,  paling  the 
stars,  and  in  the  southwest  Orion’s 
belt  dimmed  with  the  coming  day.  A 
few  darkened  buildings  flashed  by 
and  the  old  man  looked  out  at  them 
pensively.  The  dim  light  etched  the 
lines  of  his  face  in  deep  relief. 

“Misha  Mokwa,  Rud.  Came  here 
lots  of  times  as  a boy  and  young  man. 
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HE  EXPERTLY  NAILED  A NEW  SHEET  of  shingles  on  the  roof  of  the  weather-beaten 
wood  duck  house,  using  a short  piece  of  beaver-cut  popple  as  a hammer. 


wmm 

Wooden  shacks  and  a couple  of  real 
log  cabins,  there  was  then.  Yes,  sir, 
Rud,  I spent  almost  forty  years  here 
in  this  valley.  Used  to  watch  them 
big  migrations  of  ducks  come  in  every 
spring  and  fall.  Could  tell  the  birds 
apart,  too,  just  by  the  way  they  flew. 
Back  then  I could  leave  the  road  al- 
most any  place  and  walk  down  to  the 
river  across  the  bottoms  and  find  my 
way  around  from  pothole  to  pothole, 
without  a compass,  too.  Bet  I still 
could,  if  the  sloughs  haven’t  changed 
much.  Ten  years,  Rud,  since  I been 
back  in  there  ...  a long  time,  yes, 
sir,  a long,  long  time.” 

He  turned  into  the  public  landing 
at  the  Pepin  Bridge  over  the  Chippe- 
wa River  and  steadied  the  truck  lights 
on  the  two-track  trail  that  led  north 
along  the  river. 

“Wonder  if  I can  still  make  it  up 
this  trail,  Rud.  Old  Bennett’s  Marsh 
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ain’t  seen  a duck  hunter  of  my 
vintage  for  a coon’s  age,  I’ll  wager. 
Wish  Doc  wouldn’t  keep  telling  me 
what’s  wrong  with  my  old  ticker.  I’d 
be  better  off  by  a heap  if  he’d  just 
turn  me  loose  on  my  own,  ’stead  of 
keeping  at  that  infernal  nagging.”  He 
chuckled,  and  the  dog  wagged  his 
feathered  tail  in  agreement. 

The  Jeep  lights  picked  out  the  pot- 
holes in  the  winding  road  and  the  old 
man  maneuvered  around  or  through 
them.  Excitement  began  to  rise  in 
his  breast,  and  there  was  a glimmer 
of  anticipation  in  his  eyes  as  the 
lights  of  the  truck  occasionally  played 
out  over  the  river. 

“You  know,  Rud,  anybody’d  be  a 
better  man  if  once  in  a while  he’d 
get  off  into  the  bush  by  himself  just 
to  sit  on  a stream  with  a fishpole,  or 
sit  on  a log  in  the  swamp  waitin’  for 
those  whistlin’  wings.  It  takes  some 
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thinkin’  by  himself  to  sorta  straighten 
out  his  life,  off  and  on.  You  know, 
Rud,  I read  a long  time  ago  that 
when  the  gods  are  totin’  up  the  length 
of  time  a feller’s  going  to  live,  they 
don’t  count  the  days  he  spent  afishin’ 
or  ahuntin’.  Gives  him  that  one  extra 
day  to  hunt,  don’t  it,  Rud?” 

The  track  crept  up  and  over  an  old 
railroad  grade.  The  old  man  stopped 
the  truck,  got  out,  took  the  bird- 
house,  shingles,  shotgun,  boots,  and 
coat,  walked  up  onto  the  grade  and 
picked  his  way  along  the  edge  of  the 
ties,  the  dog  at  his  side,  for  almost  a 
mile,  then  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
slough  that  leads  from  the  Chippewa 
River  into  Battle  Slough. 

As  if  a signpost  pointed  the  way,  he 
pushed  through  the  dense  brush  along 
the  tracks  and  unhesitatingly  struck 
out  through  the  forest  to  the  east.  It 
was  daylight  now,  the  sun  trying  to 
light  the  earth  but  failing  as  a wind 
sprang  up  and  clouds  piled  high  in 
the  east  and  spread  across  the  sky. 

The  old  man  eased  his  lean,  six-foot 
frame  onto  an  oak  that  had  been 
splintered  and  felled  by  lightning  and 
wind.  He  looked  abstractedly  but  not 
unseeingly  around  him  at  the  wilder- 

Iness  he  loved  so  much.  There  were 
tall  elms  and  oaks,  thin  from  trying 
j to  grow  too  rapidly  to  the  sun.  Even 
the  maples  were  tall  and  gaunt,  with 
[ scarcely  any  branches  except  at  the 
t top.  Beavers’  drag-tails  laced  through 
s the  alders  from  the  popples  to  the 
sloughs  and  the  old  man  heard  the 
[ sharp  crack  of  a tail  on  water  as  a 
J beaver  warned  his  mate  and  pups  of 
| the  approaching  danger.  Bluejays 
\ [called  raucously  through  the  trees, 
;[  [and  a screech  owl  answered  with  an 
1(  'irritated  scream.  The  crows  were  up 
1(j  and  flying,  flopping  ridiculously  in  the 
rising  wind.  A few  ducks  beat  the 
i ‘air,  rising  higher  and  higher,  air 
J borne  and  free,  heads  turning  to  look 
st  down  at  the  tangled  ground-growth, 
j Sparrows,  black-capped  chickadees, 
01  i and  grey  squirrels  fluttered  in  the 
g leaves  where  the  ground  was  high 
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enough  to  be  dry  during  this  season. 

Then  from  high  above  the  trees  and 
the  crows  and  the  ducks,  up  in  the 
clouds  themselves,  came  the  caco- 
phonic music  that  man  with  all  his 
lyrical  ability  has  never  been  able  to 
adequately  describe  — the  calls  of  the 
wild  geese.  The  old  man  strained  his 
eyes  and  found  them,  a thousand  feet 
up,  in  a wavering,  molten  V that  flow- 
ed through  the  air  like  a long  stream- 
er of  grass  in  a sandbottom  river. 
There  were  at  least  a hundred  in  the 
skein,  talking  as  they  flew,  heeding 
their  instincts,  flying  by  the  sun  and 
the  stars. 

There  was  a prayer  on  the  old 
man’s  lips,  an  acknowledgement  of 
some  force  he  had  never  understood 
but  knew  was  there.  The  flock  be- 
came a thin  line,  then  disappeared 
altogether.  “It  was  worth  it  already, 
Rud,”  the  old  man  said  softly  to  the 
dog  quivering  at  his  side,  “cornin’ 
back  in  here  again.  If  I had  to  lay 
down  right  here  and  never  move 
again,  it  was  worth  it.” 

The  white-arced  pupils  of  the  old 
man’s  eyes  narrowed  a little,  a faint 
tinge  of  red  showed  around  his  lids, 
and  there  was  a hint  of  moisture  in 
the  corners  of  his  eyes  as  he  heaved 
himself  to  his  feet  and  started  off 
again  toward  the  marsh.  He  cradled 
his  gun  on  one  arm  and  tucked  the 
new  wood  duck  house  under  the 
other,  veered  slightly  northeast  and 
soon  came  out  of  the  woods  on  the 
shore  of  the  marsh. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Tree 

For  a few  moments  he  silently  look- 
ed out  over  the  riffling  water,  then 
moved  back  into  the  woods  about  a 
hundred  yards  and  put  down  his  bur- 
dens. After  hanging  his  old  red  jack- 
et on  the  broken  branch  of  a maple 
tree,  he  walked  along  the  top  of  a 
hard-packed  beaver  dam  and  expertly 
nailed  a new  sheet  of  shingles  on  the 
roof  of  a weatherbeaten  wood  duck 
house,  using  a short  piece  of  beaver- 
cut  popple  as  a hammer.  He  walked 
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WHEN  I LOOKED  down  the  marsh  and 
saw  old  Rud  sitting  in  the  grass  beside 
the  still  form,  I knew  the  entire  story, 
and  I sat  down  to  think  about  the  old 
man. 

back  to  where  he  had  left  the  new 
house  and  his  jacket,  looking  around 
him  while  he  slipped  the  left-over 
nails  into  the  jacket  pocket.  He  soon 
found  the  kind  of  a tree  he  needed 
and  nailed  the  house  into  a crotch. 

“There,  Rud,  I done  my  little  bit 
for  the  woodies.  Over  the  years  I 
figure  I made  enough  places  for  the 
little  fellows  to  nest  in  so’s  I could 
shoot  a few  for  the  pot.  Been  doing 
this  since  long  before  it  was  called 
conservation.” 

The  old  man  picked  up  his  shot- 
gun and  shuffled  slowly  back  to  the 
marsh.  Carefully  he  picked  his  way 
through  brush  and  stumps  along  the 
thin  peninsula  that  jutted  into  the  lake 
from  the  south,  then  through  the 
knee-high  water  to  the  big  beaver 
house  a few  yards  from  the  end,  the 
soft  mud  sucking  at  his  hip  boots.  He 
climbed  up  on  the  house  and  stood 
watching.  There  were  ducks  in  the 
air,  some  in  sharp,  high  migrating 
Vs,  others  in  small  groups  swinging 
lower  over  the  water  looking  for  a 
place  to  come  down.  A flock  of 
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widgeons  shot  out  of  the  air  above 
the  trees  to  the  old  man’s  right,  turn- 
ing in  toward  the  beaver  house,  then 
flared  quickly  as  they  caught  sight  of 
the  man.  The  dog  looked  up  accus- 
ingly. 

“Yeah,  you’re  right,  Rud,  I should 
have  been  down.  Those  birds  were 
coming  right  in  here.  Sort  of  fun  just 
to  stand  here  and  look,  though,  old 
boy.” 

He  moved  cautiously  down  the 
other  side  of  the  muddy,  popple- 
strewn  beaver  lodge  and  positioned 
himself  behind  the  fallen  tree.  Mov- 
ing his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
he  scanned  the  skies.  A flight  of 
twenty  mallards  whirred  overhead, 
wings  cupped  for  landing,  and  drop- 
ped into  the  lake  at  the  far  end,  well 
out  of  range. 

A half-hour  went  by.  A single  duck 
began  to  circle  and  the  old  man  be- 
gan to  call  him.  The  duck  turned 
curiously,  made  a complete  circle  of 
the  beaver  house,  head  darting  from 
side  to  side,  looking  for  the  calling 
ducks.  Finally  he  came  straight  into 
the  pond  to  the  right  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  old  man  followed  him  with 
his  shotgun,  swinging  smoothly  with 
the  barrel  until  he  was  ahead  of  the 
duck,  and  then  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
duck  folded,  hit  the  water,  and  in  an 
instant  the  dog  was  in  the  water 
making  the  retrieve. 

The  Old  Days 

“Hah,”  the  old  man  snorted.  “Just 
the  same  as  the  old  days.  Sorta  like 
riding  a bicycle,  I guess.  You  never 
really  forget.”  The  dog  stood  happily 
with  the  duck  and  the  old  man  pat- 
ted his  head  and  took  the  duck  from 
him. 

Again  the  man  hunched  behind 
the  tree  and  waited.  Another  half- 
hour  went  by.  Another  flock  of  mal- 
lards came  in  over  the  lake,  circled 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  old  man 
watched.  When  the  birds  were  down 
to  about  thirty  yards,  he  stood  up, 
followed  the  lead  duck  and  fired.  The 
bird  folded  neatly  and  the  old  man 
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followed  another  bird  and  fired  again. 
The  second  duck  wavered,  started  to 
fall,  then  regained  his  balance  and 
swung  slowly  out  over  the  lake  to  the 
left.  Just  before  it  landed  in  the 
water,  it  too  folded,  plummeted  to  the 
water  and  hit  with  a splash.  The  dog 
was  already  on  his  way  to  the  first 
duck  and  within  a few  moments  it 
was  resting  on  the  ground  by  the  old 
man’s  feet. 

“Never  did  train  you  to  hold  up, 
did  I,  Rud?  Now  we  got  to  walk  over 
to  that  other  one  or  you’ll  never  find 
it.  Long  way  around,  too.” 

Every  Step  a Chore 

He  hung  the  two  ducks  in  a crotch 
of  the  old  tree,  sloshed  back  along  the 
peninsula  and  started  around  the 
south  end  of  the  lake.  The  muck  and 
the  high  marsh  grass  pulled  at  his 
legs  and  sucked  at  his  boots,  making 
every  step  a chore.  The  old  man  was 
breathing  hard  and  sweat  was  pour- 
ing into  his  eyes  and  down  his  back 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  shoreline 
closest  to  the  downed  bird.  The  dog 
raced  back  and  forth  as  the  old  man 
worked  slowly  through  the  marsh 
grass  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  He 
could  feel  his  heart  racing,  and  his 
lungs  were  aching  for  oxygen.  He 
rested  for  a moment,  felt  better,  called 
the  dog  in  and  with  a sweeping 
overhead  motion  of  his  hand  gave 
the  dog  the  line  to  the  duck. 

The  dog  ran  swiftly  through  the 
grass,  then  began  swimming  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  old  man. 
Head  up,  and  nostrils  flaring,  he 
caught  the  scent,  and  a little  farther 
out  saw  the  bird  itself  and  swam 
strongly  toward  it.  He  came  up  to 
he  bird,  lunged  for  it  and  took  it 
softly  in  his  mouth.  Turning  rapidly, 
le  swam  back  toward  his  master.  His 
1 lead  turned  from  side  to  side  as  he 
: ooked  in  vain  for  the  old  man.  He 
i i/eered  a little,  then  thinking  better 
] of  it  he  regained  his  previous  course 
t ind  headed  straight  for  where  the  old 
i nan  had  been. 
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His  feet  found  the  muck,  then  solid 
ground,  and  there  was  his  master, 
lying  prone  in  the  grass,  right  where 
he  had  been  before.  Wagging  his 
tail  happily  and  cradling  the  duck 
gently  in  his  strong  jaws,  he  sat  down 
beside  the  old  man.  Then  he  dropped 
the  bird  and  nuzzled  his  master  play- 
fully on  the  neck. 

You  think  maybe  I couldn’t  see  and 
hear  all  that  just  from  the  signs P 
Maybe  1 did  make  some  of  it  up,  all 
right,  but  if  things  didn’t  occur  in 
just  that  way,  I think  I came  pretty 
close  to  what  the  old  man  said  and 
did.  You  see,  I knew  the  old  man 
pretty  well,  just  about  as  well  as  any 
man  would  know  his  own  father. 


A JOINT  EFFORT  BY  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  PENELEC  has  resulted  in  the 
planting  of  a wildlife  food  plot  on  a 30- 
acre  section  of  right-of-way  in  Warren 
County.  PENELEC  supplied  the  seed  and 
fertilizer  and  the  Commission  provided  the 
labor  and  equipment.  Inspecting  the  job 
are  C.  J.  Harrington,  Land  Manager  Duane 
Gross,  and  Henry  N.  Hicks. 
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SHOOTING  GLASSES  ARE  HEAT-TREATED  to  strengthen  them  and  protect  the  eyes 
in  case  of  pierced  primers  or  similar  problems.  They  also  offer  protection  against 
brush,  brambles,  etc. 


Your  Outdoor  Eyes 

By  Bob  Carter 


/"VUTDOORSMEN  do  a universally  good 
job  of  looking  out  for  their  hands,  feet 
and  stomachs.  They  buy  leather  boots  for 
dry  weather  and  rubber  ones  for  rain,  work 
gloves  for  woodcutting  and  fancy  ones  for 
deer  hunting.  And  few  picnickers  can  match 
the  creativity  found  in  a hungry  pheasant 
hunter’s  brown  bag. 

Funny,  then,  that  we  rarely  give  our 
eyes  a break 

Eyes,  perhaps  because  they  are  among 
nature’s  most  marvelously  designed  instru- 
ments, are  taken  for  granted.  In  fact,  as 
you  might  expect,  people  with  superior 
vision  often  give  their  eyes  a beating. 

It  is  important  to  protect  hands  and  feet 
outdoors.  Most  of  us  have  taken  a hike 
or  two  in  boots  that  were  a couple  blisters 
too  big  or  a tight  pinch  too  small.  And 
who  hasn’t  failed  to  shoot  at  a fast-rising 
bird  because  a safety-pushing  thumb  got 
sluggish  with  cold? 

But,  as  critical  physical  gear,  those  eyes 
really  have  it.  On  an  average  day,  eyes  burn 
25  per  cent  of  our  energy;  when  they  are 
pushed  they  account  for  even  more  body 
fuel  expenditure.  They  are  our  most  vital 


single  sense  for  working  with  the  outside 
world. 

Fortunately,  we  have  available  a huge 
reservoir  of  optical  technology  that  helps  us  | 
make  good  use  of  our  eyes  outdoors. 

Grew  on  Us 

It  wasn’t  always  that  way,  of  course. 
When  we  trace  man  back  to  his  beginnings,  1 
we  recognize  he  charged  through  a hostile 
world  without  eye  help;  no  glasses  or  con-  I 
tact  lenses,  no  binoculars  for  spotting  prey, 
no  eye  drops  or  antibiotics  to  knock  infec- 
tion, no  sunglasses  or  shooting  glasses.  He 
wasn’t  even  blessed  with  telescopic  sights  j 
for  spear-heaving. 

Early  man,  in  each  of  his  evolutionary  j 
steps,  displayed  a structural  feature  that’s 1 
been  trimmed  back  in  the  modem  model — 
the  heavy  ridge  of  bone  at  eyebrow  level 
that  helped  protect  his  eyes  from  heavy , 
blows.  But  otherwise,  all  these  rugged  j 
chaps  lived,  fought,  and  did  their  seeing 
without  any  visual  boosts. 

Why,  then,  one  might  ask,  do  we  modem 
folks  need  so  much  seeing  help? 

There  are  several  intriguing  reasons. 
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First,  remember  that  the  hairy  old  boys 
who  preceded  us  back  in  those  cave  and 
swamp  days  rarely  had  to  use  their  eyes 
for  more  than  25  years.  The  life  expectancy 
of  early  man  200,000  years  ago  was  about 
18  years.  Eyes,  which  have  remained  es- 
sentially unchanged  from  that  time  forward, 
don’t  begin  to  show  aging  processes  like 
other  parts  of  the  body  until  we  pass  that 
age  by  a considerable  amount.  So,  most 
of  those  early  people  died  with  still  young 
eyes. 

Second,  it’s  important  to  note  that  man’s 
eye  is  designed  for  medium  and  long-range 
looking.  In  early  times,  man  did  most  of 
his  looking  at  the  countryside  rather  than  at 
books,  newspapers  and  watch  dials.  Our 
world  requires  the  eye  to  pull  its  focus  down 
tight  most  of  the  time.  Thus  was  spawned 
the  market  for  eyeglasses,  including  such 
refinements  of  visual  compensation  as  bi- 
focals and  trifocals — glasses  that  help  the 
wearer  focus  well  on  objects  at  long, 
medium  and  close  range. 

And,  finally,  it’s  obvious  that  our  eyes  are 
so  important  to  living  in  general  that  their 
function  and  comfort  get  a top  priority. 

Why,  then,  do  we  kick  our  eyes  around 
so  much  outdoors?  Well,  I’ve  a hunch  that 
most  of  the  people  who  require  eyeglasses 
do  a pretty  good  job  of  caring  for  their 
eyes  and  getting  maximum  mileage  from 
them.  But  even  they  exhibit  some  confusion 
about  the  best  course  of  action  in  eye  use 
and  care.  And  a high  percentage  of  people 
with  generally  good  vision  let  those  trusty 
eyes  just  shift  for  themselves  in  the  woods. 

Things  to  Know 

There’s  a small  but  practical  body  of 
knowledge  that  every  hunter  should  have, 
for  example,  in  getting  top  work  from  his 
eyes  without  unnecessary  visual  problems. 
Elements  include:  eyeglasses  and  contact 

lenses,  sunglasses,  shooting  glasses,  eye  care 
and  rest,  and  first  aid  for  eye  problems  or 
injuries. 

Seeing:  Hunters  and  shooters  are  engaged 
in  a sport  in  which  good  seeing  is  a factor 
of  both  success  and  safety.  While  most 

I people  who  require  seeing  aids  already  have 
them,  some  of  us  do  not.  The  most  common 
sight  deficiencies  are  nearsightedness  and 
farsightedness.  A nearsighted  shooter  will 
have  trouble  identifying  and  following  all 
but  the  closest  targets.  He  will  have  sub- 
stantially more  trouble  afield  than  his  op- 
posite number,  the  person  who  sees  well  at 
a distance  but  has  to  hold  his  newspaper 
at  arm’s  length. 

As  many  over-40  hunters  know  well,  the 
eye’s  resilient  lens  gradually  loses  its  flexi- 
bility with  age,  making  shorter  range  seeing 
difficult.  An  originally  farsighted  person  will 
have  little  outdoors  seeing  difficulty  because 
of  this  facet  of  eye  aging,  since  it  does  not 


normally  afFect  long-range  vision  substan- 
tially. 

For  seeing,  the  advice  to  a hunter  is 
simple.  If  he  feels  he  might  have  an  un- 
corrected vision  problem,  he  should  visit  a 
doctor  for  testing. 

Sunglasses  and  Shooting  Glasses 

Perhaps  the  greatest  confusion  among 
hunters  centers  on  the  need  for  and  options 
in  sunglasses  and  shooting  glasses.  In-depth 
experimentation  over  the  past  35  years  dem- 
onstrates convincingly  the  value  of  these 
seeing  aids. 

Night  vision  is  reduced  anywhere  from 
50  to  90  per  cent  by  a few  hours  outdoors 
on  a bright  day  without  glare  protection. 
The  eyes  can  take  a week  to  recover  from 
a case  of  glare  exposure.  Exposure  to  glare 
accelerates  body  fatigue  and  contributes  to 
such  unpleasant  symptoms  as  headache  and 
nausea. 

The  eye  can  be  damaged  by  continuous 
exposure  to  infrared  and  ultraviolet  rays 
from  the  sun.  Infrared  rays  are  the  heat 
rays,  ultraviolet  those  that  produce  sun- 
burn. 

The  hunter  and  shooter  should  form  a 
practical  eye  protection  habit.  The  evidence 


SHOOTING  GLASSES  come  in  several 
shades,  green  and  yellow  being  most  often 
seen.  Color  should  be  chosen  to  accom- 
modate to  existing  light  conditions. 
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indicates  that  we  should  wear  some  form 
of  sunglasses  or  shooting  glasses  most  of  the 
time  we  are  outdoors. 

Taking  a thumbnail  look  at  options,  they 
break  down  as  follows: 

Shooting  glasses — designed  to  ride  high 
and  resist  impact;  wear  neutral  gray  or 
green  on  bright  days,  yellow  or  clear  on 
dim  days. 

Sunglasses — optical  glass  lenses  in  neutral 
gray  or  sage  green  that  admit  15  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  light  to  the  eye. 

Appreciating  these  very  effective  devices 
calls  for  a look  at  the  vision  technology  that 
goes  into  them.  First,  sunglasses: 

Sunglasses,  like  most  other  human  para- 
phernalia, evolved  over  the  ages.  They  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  for  the  same  reasons 
that  they  remain  popular  today:  eye  pro- 
tection and  fashion. 

Before  eyeglasses  were  ever  thought  of, 
people  in  snow  regions  wore  primitive  sun- 
glasses to  protect  their  eyes  from  glare. 
Eskimos,  for  hundreds  of  years,  have  worn 
goggles  made  of  bone  or  wood,  with  thin 
seeing  slits.  This  information  below  comes 
from  a history  of  sunglasses  prepared  by  a 
leading  manufacturer,  Bausch  and  Lomb  of 
Bochester,  N.Y.  It  traces  man’s  preoccupa- 
tion with  glasses: 

Most  authorities  believe  that  the  first  eye 
glasses  were  invented  by  the  Chinese  during 
the  time  of  Confucius  (551-478  B.C. ). 


SUNGLASSES  OF  proper  materials  and 
workmanship  protect  the  eyes  from  harm- 
ful light  rays,  can  be  ground  to  your  pre- 
scription if  necessary. 


Equipped  with  large  round  lenses,  these 
glasses  were  kept  in  position  by  two  cords 
which  passed  over  the  ears  and  hung  down 
to  the  chest,  being  kept  taut  by  tiny  weights. 
Glasses  of  this  type  are  still  in  use  today. 
The  Chinese  wore  glasses  not  merely  for  im- 
proved vision  but,  in  many  cases,  because 
of  the  good  luck  associated  with  them. 

The  Bomans  are  considered  the  first 
people  in  the  West  to  use  glasses.  They 
used  gems  as  well  as  glasses  to  correct  eye 
defects  and,  in  fact,  19th  Century  archae- 
ologists discovered  a pale  green  plano- 
convex lens  amidst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  Its 
edge  was  ground  as  if  it  once  fitted  into  a 
frame.  Roger  Bacon  experimented  with  eye 
glasses  in  1266  and  is  known  to  have  sent 
Pope  Clement  IV  some  magnifying  reading 
glasses.  In  1386,  Chaucer  alluded  to  “Spec- 
takel— through  which  he  may  his  veray 
frendes  see.”  Most  early  lenses  were  colored 
to  some  extent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  first  popular  lenses  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  not  ground  from  glass  but  from 
beryl,  a mineral  with  a pale  bluish-green 
“smoke”  color.  When  glasses  first  gained 
some  measure  of  popularity,  many  super- 
stitious people  viewed  them  as  sacrilegious 
attempts  to  improve  on  nature.  As  time 
went  on,  they  were  accepted,  and  adopted 
by  high  society  as  signs  of  distinction  and 
elegance.  Many  people  associated  glasses 
with  intelligence.  By  the  end  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  glasses  were  so  popular  that 
peddlers  sold  them  on  the  streets. 

The  first  genuine  significant  improvement 
in  lenses  took  place  during  the  17th  Century 
when  lens  grinding  began  to  be  based  on 
the  scientific  principles  of  refracted  light. 

In  1760,  Benjamin  Franklin  invented  bi- 
focal lenses. 

The  early  18th  Century  saw  Germany 
established  as  the  new  mass  production  eye 
glass  center  of  the  world. 

Until  World  War  I,  no  optical  glass  was 
made  in  the  United  States.  The  war  cut  off 
the  huge  supply  from  Germany  and  the  gov- 
ernment encouraged  domestic  production.  In 
1918,  Bausch  and  Lomb  became  the  first 
company  in  America  to  successfully  produce 
optical  glass. 

The  first  recorded  specific  reference  to 
sunglasses  alludes  to  those  worn  by  middle- 
aged  pilgrims  traveling  from  Germany  to 
Rome — “to  protect  their  eyes  from  the  glare 
of  snow,  they  frequently  wore  colored 
glasses.”  In  1591,  lenses  made  of  amber, 
saturated  in  linseed  oil,  became  the  first 
specifically  made  for  protection  against  sun- 
light. One  apocryphal  story  of  the  1790s 
tells  of  a man  who  affixed  green-tinted 
spectacles  to  the  eyes  of  his  horse — so  that 
the  horse  would  think  the  straw  in  the 
manger  was  grass!  In  1880,  a chlorophyll- 
green  glass  was  proposed  to  eliminate  glare 
in  glasses.  Other  colors,  such  as  greenish 
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yellow  and  smoke,  were  soon  produced. 

Today,  the  tremendous  popularity  of  sun- 
glasses can  be  traced  to  the  late  1930s. 
Hollywood  movie  stars  gave  the  sunglass 
industry  a mighty  boost.  The  sight  of  Kath- 
erine Hepburn  strolling  down  Hollywood 
Boulevard  wearing  dark  glasses  won  inter- 
national attention.  Another  factor  in  sun- 
glass popularity  was  the  introduction  into 
tne  U.S.  of  the  German  technique  of  injec- 
tion molding  of  plastics,  making  it  easy  to 
style  any  color  sunglass  frames  at  a very  low 
price. 

During  World  War  II,  an  armed  services 
vision  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Peckham  of  Temple  University,  discovered 
that  a person  exposed  to  strong  sunlight  in 
the  daytime  had  his  night  vision  reduced  50 
per  cent  and  more.  As  a direct  result,  mil- 
lions of  GIs  were  issued  sunglasses  and  after 
the  war,  the  habit  of  wearing  them  was  re- 
tained. Intensive  tests  followed  and,  before 
long,  it  was  definitely  shown  that  for  men  to 
function  at  night  they  must  have  eye  pro- 
tection in  the  daytime.  To  cope  with  this 
problem,  the  armed  forces  in  cooperation 
with  Bausch  and  Lomb  developed  variably 
tinted  lenses  that  looked  like  regular  sun- 
glasses around  the  edges,  but  had  a center 
which  allowed  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
light  to  enter.  In  addition,  a gray  sunglass, 
which  allowed  only  15  per  cent  light  trans- 
mission, was  developed.  Gray  was  chosen 
after  extensive  tests,  because  it  did  not  dis- 
tort colors. 

After  the  war,  sunglasses  quickly  devel- 
oped into  a booming  industry.  Their  value 
for  glare  protection  and  as  fashion  acces- 
sories was  recognized,  and  by  1970  Ameri- 
cans were  spending  some  $230  million  a 
year  for  their  sunglasses. 

Today,  sunglasses  can  be  bought  in  a be- 
wildering range  of  prices,  sizes  and  colors. 
The  outdoorsman  will  do  well  to  remember 
these  basic  rules  in  purchasing  them: 

• Sunglasses  should  have  optically 
ground  glass  lenses. 

• They  will  be  relatively  high-priced. 
Drugstore  counter  glasses  at  two  dollars  a 
pair  are  of  absolutely  no  help  to  the  eye. 
In  fact  they  can  contribute  to  eye  damage 
because  the  wearer  can  assume  he’s  protect- 
ing his  eyes  from  damaging  rays  when,  in 
fact,  the  glasses  are  blocking  nothing  but 
a very  small  percentage  of  the  total  light. 
With  this  type  of  glasses  on,  the  wearers 
iris  opens  a little,  admitting  more  infrared 
and  ultraviolet  than  would  be  the  case  with 
no  lenses.  Thus,  long  sun  exposure  with  in- 
adequate glasses  can  expose  us  to  eyestrain 
and  retinal  damage  from  the  sun. 

• Neutral  gray  is  the  most  popular  prac- 
tical color,  since  it  creates  little  or  no  color 
perception  distortion.  Sage  green  is  also  a 
good  choice,  because  it  passes  the  band  of 
colors  that  the  human  eye  best  perceives. 


while  reducing  passage  of  other  colors  in 
the  visual  spectrum. 

• Sunglasses  must  pass  enough  light  for 
adequate  seeing,  but  not  so  much  that  they 
permit  eye  damage.  Between  15  and  35 
per  cent  is  ideal  range.  Anything  over  50 
per  cent  admission  makes  the  sunglasses 
worthless  as  eye  protection. 

• Sunglasses  should  have  strong,  com- 
fortable frames. 

• Only  glass  lenses  are  used  in  good  sun- 


PROPERLY  DESIGNED  shooting  glasses  fit 
snugly,  stay  in  place  even  during  heavy 
recoil,  and  ride  high  enough  that  they 
don’t  interfere  with  natural  sighting. 

glasses.  Glass  blocks  infrared.  Although 
plastic  lenses  are  used  in  sunglasses  and  can 
filter  out  ultraviolet,  plastic  does  not  block 
out  infrared,  the  heat  ray. 

• Wear  sunglasses  in  bright  conditions 
only.  Do  not  wear  them  at  night.  This 
reduces  the  light  passage  to  the  eye  to  a 
dangerously  low  level. 

• You  may  have  your  prescription,  if 
you  wear  eyeglasses,  put  into  proper  sun- 
glass frames  with  large  enough  surface  area 
to  give  good  glare  protection. 

• Clip-on  sunglasses  over  your  regular 
glasses  generate  some  disadvantages.  They 
add  more  weight  and  can  create  confusing 
reflections,  since  you  are  looking  through 
an  extra  pair  of  lens  surfaces.  Neither  do 
they  give  adequate  total  lens  area  for  good 
glare  protection. 

You  should  store-test  sunglasses  before 
you  buy  them: 

• Catch  the  reflection  of  an  overhead 
fluorescent  light  on  the  inside  of  each  lens, 
one  at  a time,  while  you  hold  the  glasses  in 
your  hand.  Then  move  the  glasses  slightly 
so  the  reflection  travels  across  the  lens.  If 
the  image  shows  wiggling  or  waves,  the 
lens  is  faulty  and  will  create  eye  strain. 
Keep  shopping. 

• You  can’t  actually  measure  the  level 
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MARTIN  HULL,  ballistics  engineer  with 
Sierra  Bullet  Co.  and  highly  skilled  marks- 
man, knows  the  value  of  shooting  glasses 
on  the  range. 

of  light  transmission  in  the  store.  However, 
if,  while  wearing  the  glasses  and  looking 
in  a mirror,  you  can  see  your  own  eyes 
clearly,  forget  ’em.  They  are  not  cutting 
down  light  transmission  enough  to  be  any 
good  as  sunglasses. 

• Look  for  good  frame  construction  and 
fit.  Most  better  glasses  that  have  plastic 
frames  will  have  a discernible  metal  core 
in  the  earpieces  to  permit  slight  bending 
for  fit  adjustment.  Look  also  for  strong 
hinges,  comfortable  fit  on  nose,  cheeks, 
temples  and  over  your  ears.  Tilt  your  head 
down  to  see  if  the  glasses  hang  well  in  place 
when  you’re  moving  around. 

So  much  for  regular  sunglasses.  Now, 
what  about  those  specialty  outdoor  glasses, 
shooting  glasses? 

Shooting  glasses  have  several  important 
functions.  First,  they  perform  the  sunglass 
task  of  controlling  the  amount  of  light  to 
enter  the  eye  while  cutting  out  damaging 
rays.  Second,  in  varying  ways  they  help  the 
shooter  spot,  identify  and  better  isolate 
targets.  Finally,  and  quite  valuably,  they 
protect  the  eye  from  brush  and  flying  frag- 
ments. 

In  selecting  shooting  glasses  for  visual 
value,  apply  generally  the  same  rules  as  for 
sunglasses.  Neutral  gray  or  sage  green  are 
preferred  for  shooting  under  bright  condi- 
tions, yellow  or  clear  for  dim  days. 

The  yellow  shooting  glasses  that  I wear 
a lot  offer  a terrific  boost  to  seeing  on  rainy 
or  foggy  days.  They  should  not  be  worn 
in  bright  conditions  as  the  yellow  tint  knocks 
out  shadows  and  accelerates  contrast. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  them  you  are  in  for 
a welcome  surprise.  In  grouse  hunting  on 


dim  days,  yellow  shooting  glasses  help  me 
pick  up  a flushing  bird  quicker  and  separate 
it  from  the  surroundings  as  it  flies. 

In  deer  and  turkey  hunting  in  dull  wea- 
ther, the  yellows  help  me  see  detail  farther 
into  the  perimeter  of  brush  in  a typical 
Pennsylvania  mountain  terrain.  I’ve  also 
noticed  my  eyes  are  not  nearly  as  fatigued 
after  a dim  hunting  day  if  I’ve  worn  the 
yellow  glasses. 

One  problem  on  a rainy  day  is  water  spot- 
ting the  lenses.  I’ve  partly  beat  this  by 
spraying  the  lenses  with  a commercial  prep- 
aration in  a small  plastic  squeeze  vial.  This 
spray— Tele-Optics  binocular  lens  cleaner, 
made  by  Tele-Optics,  5514  Lawrence,  Chi- 
cago, 111. — forms  a tough  film  that  repels 
water,  so  the  glasses  stay  reasonably  clear. 
I spray  both  inside  and  out.  In  deer  driving 
or  other  hot  outdoor  exertion,  the  lenses 
often  fog  from  body  heat.  The  film  helps 
prevent  that.  If  your  glasses  do  fog  from 
heat  or  your  breath,  just  grab  them  at  the 
sides  and  pop  them  in  and  out  a few  times 
to  rush  air  over  the  surfaces  the  way  skiers 
pop  their  goggles.  They’ll  clear  in  a second. 

Shooting  glasses  should  be  ruggedly  made 
and  snug  fitting.  They’ll  drive  you  nuts  if 
they  flop  loose  in  the  brush  all  the  time. 

There’s  no  estimating  the  accident  pre- 
vention value  of  shooting  glasses  in  hunting 
and  trap,  skeet  and  outdoor  rifle  shooting. 
Many  an  eye  injury  is  prevented  by  the 
protection  glasses  offer  against  slapping 
branches  or  the  jab  of  unexpected  thorns. 

The  efficiency  of  shooting  glasses  at  pro- 
tecting users’  eyes  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  American  Optical  Co., 
manufacturer  of  a top-quality  line  of  glasses: 
“Impact-resistant  lenses  for  shooting  glasses 
conform  to  FDA  regulation  pertaining  to 
hardened  and  heat-treated  lenses.  Each  lens 
is  drop-ball  tested  before  leaving  the  factory. 
A ?8-inch  steel  ball  is  dropped  from  a height 
of  50  inches  on  each  lens.”  Glasses  provid- 
ing this  sort  of  protection  can  be  invaluable 
to  a shooter. 

The  eye  is  a tough,  resilient  organ  that  is 
self-lubricating  and  cleaning  to  a great  ex- 
tent. But  it  is  also  one  part  of  the  body 
that’s  highly  susceptible  to  infection.  If 
the  cornea  or  sclera,  which  combine  to  coat 
the  eye,  are  pierced  or  tom  by  an  object, 
infection  is  almost  immediate.  People  who 
have  had  injury-caused  eye  infections  know 
them  to  be  quite  painful  and  dangerous. 

Although  gun  blow-ups  and  powder  blow- 
backs  are  rare  with  today’s  high  quality 
arms  and  ammunition,  they  do  occur.  Oc- 
casionally a shotgun  barrel  will  pick  up  an 
unnoticed  plug  of  mud  when  the  hunter 
carrying  it  falls,  then  fling  fragments  of  its 
barrel  in  every  direction  when  fired.  Shoot- 
ing glasses,  with  their  heat  treated,  impact- 
resistant  lenses,  provide  considerable  protec- 
tion from  these  fragments. 
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In  buying  shooting  glasses,  the  shopper 
should  look  for  essentially  the  same  clues  to 
quality  that  were  described  for  sunglass 
purchasing — solid  construction,  adjustability, 
optical  glass  lenses  and  comfortable  fit. 

General  Eye  Care 

Sunglasses  and  shooting  glasses  give  the 
outdoorsman  the  major  protection  and  eye 
comfort  he  requires.  There  are,  however, 
a number  of  good  habits  worth  acquiring 
that  will  keep  your  eyes  in  their  best 
condition. 

Eyes  thrive  on  sleep  and  clean  air.  If  you 
are  on  a hunting  trip,  avoid  smoke-filled 
rooms  and  all-night  card  games,  even  though 
they  are  a lot  of  fun. 

Commercial  eye  drops  are  good  for  rins- 
ing out  the  eye  and  for  removing  redness.  I 
find  that  a good  eye  care  practice  is  eye 
drops  at  bedtime  during  a sev  eral  day  hunt- 
ing trip. 

Even  with  good  glasses  and  Simon  pure 


nocturnal  habits,  hunting  makes  eyes  tired 
and  a bit  strained.  As  I mentioned  we  are 
creatures  who  do  most  of  our  daily  looking 
at  very  short  range.  The  small  muscles  that 
aim  our  eyes  and  those  that  flex  the  lens  to 
focus  it  are  conditioned  to  the  short  range 
work,  so  when  we  peer  into  the  woods  for 
a day,  they  get  tired. 

First  aid  for  eyes  is  pretty  simple.  If 
your  eye  gets  injured,  begins  hurting  or  has 
foreign  material  in  it,  visit  a physician  im- 
mediately. There  are  a few  exceptions,  of 
course.  If  you  get  caustic  material,  such 
as  wet  cement  or  gasoline  in  your  eyes,  im- 
mediately flush  them  out  with  a lot  of 
running  warm  water.  Other  than  that  kind 
of  emergency  response,  leave  eye  care  to 
professionals. 

In  summary,  wear  the  right  glasses  and 
give  your  eyes  the  right  kind  of  rest.  It’s 
fun  to  return  from  a hunting  trip  looking 
like  something  a bit  fresher  than  a rescued 
shipwreck  victim. 


Correction 

On  page  43  of  the  February 
Game  News  appeared  a state- 
ment: “In  Pennsylvania  ...  a 
percentage  of  the  birds  reared 
on  preserves  [regulated  shooting 
grounds]  must  be  liberated  on 
adjoining  land  that  is  open  to 
public  hunting.”  This  is  incor- 
rect. Game  Commission  permits 
for  regulated  shooting  grounds 
entitle  the  holder(s)  and  guests  to 
kill  or  take,  by  shooting  only,  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  the 
pheasants,  bobwhite  quail  of  the 
subspecies  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  90  percent  of  prop- 
erly marked,  domestically  pro- 
duced mallard  ducks  released  on 
the  premises  each  year.  Many  of 
the  remaining  birds  do  move  on- 
to adjoining  lands,  but  nothing  in 
the  Game  Law  makes  it  manda- 
tory for  any  to  be  released 
there. 
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A Winter  to  Remember 

By  Paul  Try 


UCX)R  LO,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone;  the 

(flowers  appear  on  earth;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land.” 

What  a beautiful  way  to  describe 
the  advent  of  spring.  Many  of  you 
will  recognize  this  quote  from  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  chapter  two.  You 
may  even  want  to  read  the  words  for 
yourself,  for  the  ancient  poet  goes  on 
in  like  vein  about  more  of  the  won- 
derful springtime  sights,  smells,  and 
sounds. 

Since  Solomon  lived  in  a country 
with  climatic  conditions  different 
from  our  own,  I hope  you  will  par- 
don me  for  paraphrasing  his  words 
so  they  might  comply  more  accur- 
ately with  conditions  experienced 
here  in  south  central  Pennsylvania 
during  a recent  winter— and  what  a 
rough  one  it  was— and  that  ever  glor- 
ious coming  of  spring. 

“Behold,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
snows  are  over,  and  even  the  drifts 
have  finally  melted  away.  Green 
grass  and  multi-colored  flowers  are 
spreading  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Drab,  dead-looking  bushes  and  trees 
spring  suddenly  into  new  life,  clothe 
themselves  in  various  shades  of  green. 
Peach  and  apple  burst  forth  into  fra- 
grant blossoms.  The  coming  of  birds 
is  at  hand.  One  can  hear  them  sing- 
ing with  happy  abandon  on  every 
side.  The  voice  of  new  life  is  heard 
in  the  land.” 

Yes,  spring,  welcome  spring,  is 
finally  here  and  I am  truly  glad.  The 
winter  was  rough  and  long,  filled 
with  memories  that  linger  on.  Some 
were  good,  others  amusing,  many 
beautiful,  some  enlightening,  a few 
almost  scary,  impressing. 

By  and  large  everything  was  quite 
uneventful  until  the  afternoon  of 


Christmas  Day.  That  was  the  time 
the  big  snow  began.  It  started  un- 
impressively, even  gently.  No  one 
had  the  least  idea  it  would  develop 
into  a major  storm.  Even  the  day 
following  the  snowfall  gave  no  sign 
of  storm.  The  snow  was  deep,  yes, 
but  the  winds  were  calm.  By  the  next 
day  things  had  changed.  During  the 
night  it  had  begun  to  drift  and  by 
morning  the  wind  was  going  full 
blast. 

We  live  on  a back  road  farm. 
There  are  paths  to  shovel  to  the  bam, 
woodhouse,  chicken  house,  and  var- 
ious other  outbuildings.  It  had  been 
a long  time  since  I experienced  a day 
like  that  Saturday.  The  winds  howl- 
ed in  fury,  piling  up  the  light,  fluffy 
snow.  In  spite  of  the  hooded  jacket 
I was  wearing,  the  blowing  snow 
gave  me  a terrific  beating.  One  blast 
in  particular  struck  me  with  such 
fierce  abandon  that  I was  compelled 
to  retreat  into  the  house,  face  stiff 
from  the  onslaught.  But  the  paths 
had  to  be  completed.  So  as  soon  as 
the  winds  eased  a bit  I went  back  to 
my  shoveling. 

Snowbound 

By  Sunday  the  winds  had  calmed 
considerably,  so  I could  finish  my 
path  making.  By  then  the  road  was 
drifted  high  with  snow.  In  fact,  we 
were  snowbound  for  three  days  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Highway 
trucks  plowed  us  out.  All  in  all,  dur- 
ing that  winter  we  were  snowbound 
three  different  times,  and  a belated 
Easter  storm  was  a shocking  climax 
to  a rough,  rough  winter.  Spring 
didn’t  come  a bit  too  soon  for  us. 

Even  then  winter  did  have  its  re- 
warding moments.  It  wasn’t  all  snow 
drifts  and  stormy  weather.  The 
snows  also  brought  with  them  a rare 
beauty.  Every  time  it  gave  even  a 
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dusting  of  white  it  brought  with  it  an 
influx  of  cardinals.  Their  center  of 
attraction  seemed  to  be  the  com  crib 
where  they  could  satisfy  their  hunger. 

During  one  of  those  snowy  days  a 
friend  of  ours  dropped  by  for  a short 
visit.  Enthusiastically  she  told  us 
about  a male  cardinal  that  had  been 
seen  around  their  McClure  home  sev- 
eral times  that  winter.  Just  a short 
time  before  I had  seen  several  car- 
dinals out  beyond  our  garden,  so  I 
asked  her  to  come  to  a window.  Can 
you  imagine  how  excited  she  became 
when  she  saw  at  least  five  pairs  of 
cardinals  hopping  around  the  garden, 
flying  from  post  to  post,  or  hanging 
brilliantly  red  on  the  side  of  the  corn 
crib. 

Sheer  Delight 

Her  face  wreathed  in  smiles  of 
sheer  delight,  she  feasted  her  eyes  on 
the  sight  before  her.  “I  never  saw 
anything  more  beautiful  in  all  my 
life,”  she  insisted  again  and  again. 

I think  she  was  right.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  of  winter  is  to 
observe  the  deep  scarlet  of  the  car- 
dinal against  a background  of  fresh 
snow. 

My  friend’s  remark  reminded  me  of 
another  winter  when  the  birds  starred 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  one 
could  possibly  imagine.  It  was  one 
of  those  bleak  winter  days  when  you 
are  sure  nothing  important  or  beau- 
tiful can  happen.  There  was  just 
enough  snow  to  cover  the  drab  earth 
with  a clean  white  sheet.  By  chance 
I looked  through  the  window  into 
that  same  garden.  Suddenly  my  som- 
ber mood  changed  to  one  of  wonder 
and  joy.  Before  my  eyes  nature  had 
trimmed  the  most  beautiful  Christ- 
mas Tree  I have  ever  seen. 

In  the  comer  of  the  garden  stood 
a small  peach  tree,  denuded  of  all  its 
leaves.  Nothing  but  the  bare  branch- 
es remained.  Now  a leafless  tree  is 
not  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the 
world,  but  momentarily  nature  had 
changed  all  this.  On  the  lower 
branches,  scattered  clear  around  the 


tree,  were  at  least  twenty  sparrows, 
gray-brown  bits  of  still  life.  Above 
the  sparrows  were  an  even  dozen 
starlings,  their  spreckled  green-black 
feathers  shining  in  the  morning  sun 
as  if  they  had  been  newly  polished 
for  a special  occasion.  To  crown  it 
all,  in  the  topmost  branches  of  that 
little  peach  sat  three  pairs  of  cardin- 
als, their  brilliant  coloring  highlight- 
ing the  scene  like  so  many  living 
Christmas  stars. 

I stood  there  at  the  window  enjoy- 
ing the  sheer  beauty  of  it  until,  one 
by  one,  the  birds  left  their  places  and 
flew  off  on  some  personal  errands. 
But  the  scene  remains  impressed  on 
my  mind.  I can  see  it  almost  as  clear- 
ly today  as  when  it  happened. 

Gradually  winter  moved  toward 
spring  with  milder  weather  taking 
over  from  the  bitter  cold.  Occasion- 
ally there  were  periods  of  light  snow, 
sometimes  even  sleet  and  freezing 
rain.  On  one  of  those  gray  days 


THE  PALE  GREEN  leaves  of  skunk  cab- 
bage were  nosing  out  of  the  wet  earth, 
bursting  with  vitality  and  aroma  after  their 
long  winter  nap. 
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when  the  whole  land  was  covered 
with  a thin  sheet  of  ice,  the  move- 
ment of  some  animal  caught  my  eye. 
I walked  to  the  storm  door  facing  the 
south  just  in  time  to  see  a rain-be- 
draggled fox  rushing  past  the  small 
church  next  door. 

The  rough  looking,  rain-soaked 
creature  was  apparently  intent  on 
some  important  business  to  the  west. 
Since  he  was  in  an  open  field,  in 
plain  view,  I kept  watching  him, 
never  realizing  that  I could  have  seen 
the  whole  affair  much  better  if  I had 
used  my  binoculars.  Suddenly  I dis- 
covered the  reason  for  the  animal’s 
hurry.  About  300  yards  beyond  the 
church,  as  if  waiting  for  this  special 
occasion,  sat  a second  fox— equally 
rain-soaked  and  as  scrubby  looking 
as  the  first.  Unmoved  she  sat  there 
on  the  ice  until  the  first  fox  arrived. 
They  moved  warilv  closer,  circled 
each  other,  touched  noses,  then  ca- 
pered around  on  the  icy  ground  like 
a couple  of  puppies  at  play. 

Suddenly  fox  number  two  headed 
north,  toward  a tree-crowned  ridge  of 
medium  height.  She  shifted  into  high 
gear.  The  boy  fox  started  in  hot  pur- 
suit. Moving  from  window  to  win- 
dow I watched  them  speeding  across 
the  valley,  up  the  ridge  without  los- 
ing stride,  until  they  disappeared 
among  the  pines  near  the  top— a full 
half-mile  from  my  home. 

Since  it  was  near  mating  time  for 
foxes,  I concluded  they  were  male 
and  female  on  a courting  affair.  Many 
times  before,  both  right  after  dark 
and  during  pre-dawn  hours,  I had 
heard  their  mocking,  birdlike  laugh- 
ter. But  this  was  the  first  time  I had 
seen  them  during  daylight  hours. 
Later,  I even  wondered  if  they  might 
have  been  the  parents  of  a litter 
which  John  Woodling  discovered  in 
that  general  locality  later  that  year. 

Perhaps  one  of  winter’s  most  mem- 
orable moments  was  the  heavy  snow 
storm  on  Easter  Day.  No  one  ex- 
pected it  to  be  more  than  a flurry 
when  it  began,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 


a real  northeaster  which  dumped  all 
of  eight  inches  of  the  white  stuff  on 
our  valley.  However,  there  is  one 
nice  thing  about  spring  snows.  They 
seldom  last  long.  That  was  true  of 
this  particular  snow.  But  I am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  rustic  phil- 
osophy of  one  of  my  neighbors, 
Ernest  Keister. 

“I’ll  take  rain  instead  of  snow  any 
time,”  he  says.  “It  shovels  so  much 
easier.” 

Rough  and  Fair 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  na- 
ture has  a way  of  balancing  condi- 
tions, even  weather.  For  every  rough 
day  there  is  also  a fair  day.  Most  of 
us  just  remember  the  inclement  days 
and  forget  the  sunshiny  ones.  If  the 
rabbits  get  so  desperate  for  food 
that  they  chew  the  bark  off  my  prize 
chestnut  trees  as  they  did  last  winter, 
nature  gives  some  wonderful  com- 
pensation in  return.  Like  that  raw, 
rainy  afternoon  when  I noticed  an 
oversized  bird  swinging  on  the  top- 
most branch  of  the  great  elm  on  the 
bank  of  nearby  Beaver  Creek. 

I kept  watching  it  for  some  time, 
puzzled  at  its  size  and  color.  Clearly 
it  was  something  with  which  I wasn’t 
familiar.  The  tree  on  which  the  bird 
was  perching  was  a mere  hundred 
yards  from  the  house,  so  I could  see 
it  quite  distinctly  even  through  the 
rain.  It  was  an  odd  shade  of  brown. 
Then  the  bird  moved  a bit  on  its 
swaying  branch,  and  I suddenly, 
joyously,  realized  what  it  was. 

Distinctly  now  I saw  for  the  first 
time  the  white  feathers  on  the  bird’s 
head  and  neck.  For  a fleeting  mo- 
ment that  odd  brown  color  of  the 
body  feathers  became  a golden 
brown.  For  many  years  I had  heard 
rumors  that  there  were  a few  of  these 
birds  left  in  Pennsylvania— in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  wooded  Alleghenies. 
But  so  far  as  I could  recall,  in  my 
time  no  one  had  ever  seen  any  in  our 
section  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  The 
big  bird  swaying  on  top  of  the  great 
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I WATCHED  THE  OVERSIZED  BIRD  for  some  time  before  I suddenly,  joyously,  realized 
what  it  was — the  king  of  all  our  birds,  the  bald  eagle. 


elm  wasn’t  just  a big  bird.  It  was  the 
king  of  all  birds  in  our  country— the 
bald  eagle. 

As  if  to  verify  the  truth  of  my  dis- 
covery, the  great  eagle  chose  that 
moment  to  launch  himself  into  the 
air.  Upward  and  upward  it  went, 
first  flapping  his  great  wings  in  ma- 
jestic power  and  then,  catching  a 
thermal,  it  spread  its  pinions  even 
wider  and  effortlessly  rode  the  light 
upward  draft  higher  and  higher  in 
ever  widening  circles  until  it  seemed 
no  larger  than  a pigeon  hawk.  Sud- 
denly the  eagle  cut  away  from  the 
thermal  and  headed  due  west,  sailing 
effortlessly,  majestically,  toward  its 
homeland— the  unspoiled  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  rugged  Alleghenies. 
Like  a happy  youngster  I stood  there, 
face  pressed  against  the  windowpane, 
and  watched  and  watched  until  the 
eagle  disappeared. 

For  a long  time  thereafter  the 
weather  was  alternately  mild,  then 
bitterly  cold.  Somehow  it  just 
couldn’t  strike  a happy  medium.  But 
no  matter  how  winter  rages  in  cold 
fury,  the  gentle  presence  of  spring 
must  eventually  creep  in  and  replace 
it,  even  though  dirty  snow  still  lingers 


in  the  shady  lee  of  small  elevations 
and  along  the  south  sides  of  highway 
cuts  where  the  sun  can’t  touch  it. 

Then  suddenly  the  cold  was  gone 
and  spring  breathed  warmly  on  the 
forests  and  fields.  I discovered  the  first 
real  sign  of  it  along  the  edge  of  the 
spring  gutter  draining  our  oldfash- 
ioned  milk  house.  Just  a few  days 
before  I had  passed  by  without  notic- 
ing anything  special.  Now  the  pale 
green  leaves  of  skunk  cabbage  were 
nosing  out  of  the  wet  earth,  bursting 
with  vitality  and  aroma  after  their 
long  winter  nap.  Several  days  later 
the  first  daffodils  peeked  warily  out 
of  their  earthy  beds.  The  buds  on  our 
weeping  willow  began  to  swell 
with  new  life,  became  green  leaves, 
mouse-eared  in  size,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  yellowish,  worm-like  cat- 
kins—some  of  the  first  true  flowers 
of  spring. 

Then  came  the  birds.  Flock  after 
flock  of  geese  drove  their  honking  V* s 
northward.  A pair  of  killdeer  ran, 
and  flew,  and  chanted  their  strange 
cry  all  over  the  meadow  below  our 
house.  A small  flock  of  boat-tailed 
grackles  swooped  down  on  us.  Red- 
winged blackbirds  started  singing 
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their  springtime  melodies  along  the 
meadow  brook.  Early  one  morning  I 
heard  a robin  serenading  the  dawn. 
The  next  day  it  was  joined  by  others. 
In  vain  I watched  for  the  advent  of 
blue-birds.  None  have  come  to  our 
valley  for  at  least  eight  years.  Indigo 
birds,  yes,  and  scores  of  gold  finches 
—but  no  blue-birds.  And  I keep  won- 
dering why.  Could  it  be  that  even 
here  in  the  open  countryside  we  are 
beginning  to  have  our  own  ecological 
problems? 

Came  next  the  bam  swallows  with 
their  forked  tails  and  swift  flight. 
That  same  evening  I heard  a static- 
like chattering  overhead.  The  chim- 
ney swifts  had  come  home,  as  they 
do  every  spring,  to  nest  in  our  great 
chimney.  About  a week  later  I heard 
the  first  oriole.  Looking  upward,  I 
saw  his  beautiful  gold  and  black  body 
swaying  on  a top  branch  of  our  wal- 
nut tree,  singing  as  lustily  to  his  mate 
as  though  he  were  some  great  op- 
eratic tenor.  And  last  of  all,  the  ruby- 
throated  hummingbirds  are  back  in 
the  honeysuckle  vines. 

Best  of  all,  and  making  ample 
recompense  for  that  rough  Thursday 
in  April,  more  and  more  flowers  are 
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bursting  into  bloom,  filling  the  air 
with  the  delicate  smells  of  springtime 
life.  Mingled  perfume  of  hyacinth, 
tulips,  and  lilacs  from  the  gardens 
blend  with  the  spicier  smells  of  peach 
and  apple— making  the  whole  true 
springtime  fairyland. 

It  looks  as  if  old  man  winter  has 
finally  retreated  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  that  Miss  Spring,  young,  vibrant, 
perfumed  and  clothed  like  a bride 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  betrothed 
has  at  last  come  to  remain.  . . . Just 
a moment  ...  I have  something  cook- 
ing on  the  kitchen  stove  that  needs 
attention.  . . . Back  again  after  a 
wonderful  interlude.  Please  pardon 
my  exuberance.  While  checking  the 
supper,  I saw  something  on  my 
smokehouse  roof  that  thrilled  me 
through  and  through.  After  eight 
long  years  of  absence— the  blue-birds 
have  returned.  A pair  of  them.  And 
it  looks  as  if  they  have  come  to  stay. 
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Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold,  Eminent 
Wildlife  Biologist  and  Son  of  the 
Famous  Game  Management  Pioneer 
Aldo  Leopold,  Answers  Some 
Provocative  Questions  About 
Hunting  Which  Haunt  Many 
Americans  . . . 

The  Essence 
of  Hunting 


By  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold 


BECAUSE  SPORT  HUNTING  has  been 
the  subject  of  intensive  controversy,  of- 
ten obscured  by  emotionalism  and  half- 
truths,  National  Wildlife  went  to  one  of 
the  most  respected  figures  in  ecology  for  an 
informed  and  reasoned  view  of  sport  hunt- 
ing in  America. 

Leopold  is  a great  name  in  the  environ- 
mental field.  A generation  ago,  Aldo 
Leopold  pioneered  the  science  of  wildlife 
management  and  wilderness  ecology;  his 
famous  Sand  County  Almanac  and  his  tire- 
less efforts  to  make  ecology  a major  concern 
of  Americans  marked  an  era  of  growing 
environmental  awareness. 

His  son,  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold,  thus 
comes  by  his  profession  naturally.  A pro- 
fessor of  forestry  and  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  he  shares 
his  father’s  deep  love  and  concern  for  wild- 
life and  natural  resources. 

National  Wildlife:  Has  hunting  for  s\wrt 

ever  contributed  to  the  demise  of  any  wild- 
life species  in  the  United  States? 

Starker  Leopold:  Prior  to  the  conservation 
era  it  was  very  difficult  to  differentiate  be- 
tween hunting  for  sport,  hunting  for  food, 
or  hunting  for  salable  products  such  as  meat 


and  furs.  During  the  1800s,  a good  many 
animals  were  exterminated  over  parts  of 
their  range  by  overhunting. 

But  sport  hunting  was  only  an  incidental 
part  of  that.  Mostly  it  was  hunting  for 
utilitarian  purposes  in  a frontier  society 
that  obliterated  some  species.  After  the 
conservation  era  began  early  in  this  century, 
and  the  states  developed  effective  laws  for 
wildlife  protection,  there  is  not  a case  known 
to  me  where  sport  hunting  has  seriously 
reduced  or  endangered  populations  of  game 
animals. 

NW:  How  about  abroad?  The  spotted  cats, 
for  example?  Has  sport  hunting  hurt  the 
populations  of  these  animals? 

Leopold:  No,  the  large  animals  that  are  in 
trouble  in  Africa  and  in  tropical  America 
are  in  difficulty  primarily  because  they  are 
being  exploited  for  commercial  reasons.  For 
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example,  because  of  the  very  high  prices 
paid  for  a hide,  the  spotted  cats  are  under 
far  more  pressure  from  market  hunters  than 
from  sport  hunters. 

In  this  country  habitat  destruction  and 
environmental  degradation  are  the  main 
reasons  some  species  have  become  endan- 
gered, not  hunting,. 

This  is  not  true  in  some  other  countries. 
In  Ireland,  for  example,  effective  wildlife 
management  as  it  was  practiced  under  Brit- 
ish administration  ended  a few  decades  ago 
when  Ireland  was  given  its  independence. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  effective  con- 
trol over  hunting.  Both  small  and  large 
game,  particularly  the  deer,  are  almost  gone 
from  the  whole  Republic  of  Ireland. 

NW:  Starker,  do  you  hunt? 

Leopold:  I certainly  do.  I started  hunting 
with  my  dad  when  I was  about  five  years 
old.  He  built  a seat  on  his  bicycle  for  me 
and  we  used  to  ride  out  of  Albuquerque, 
down  the  Rio  Grande  bottomlands  to  hunt. 
I hunted  with  him  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
it’s  still  my  favorite  form  of  recreation. 

NW:  Why  do  you  hunt? 

Leopold:  For  the  sheer  joy  and  pleasure 

of  it.  For  example,  there  is  a special  thrill 
to  duck  hunting  when  I am  sitting  in  the 
dark,  listening  to  the  wings  overhead,  being 
aware  of  the  smells  and  sounds  and  sights 
of  the  marsh.  If,  incidentally,  I kill  a few 
ducks,  that’s  fine  too. 

NW:  Are  you  saying  that  killing  is  sec- 

ondary, or  even  incidental,  to  the  reason 
you  hunt? 

Leopold:  It  gets  more  so  every  year.  I 

love  to  be  out  on  a crisp  morning  with  a 
bird  dog  in  front  of  me  and  I hope  to  find 
a covey  of  quail,  but  I have  a heck  of  a 
good  time  even  if  I don’t.  To  me,  the  re- 
juvenation that  I get  from  this  type  of 
outdoor  exercise  beats  anything  that  I know. 
NW:  Is  this  the  reason  most  people  hunt? 
Leopold:  I presume  so.  Among  my  hunting 
companions,  I sense  this  type  of  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  men  talk 
about;  they  talk  about  what  they  do,  not 
what  they  feel.  So  you  have  to  get  this  by 
inference  from  other  hunters. 

NW:  We’ve  found  in  talking  to  people  like 
you  that  the  older  a person  gets,  the  less 
interested  he  is  in  the  killing  aspect  of 
hunting.  Do  you  feel  that  this  is  generally 
true? 

Leopold:  It  seems  to  be  true,  yes.  I think 
all  of  us  start  out  as  pretty  bloodthirsty 
young  hunters  who  want  something  in  the 
bag.  We  later  come  to  appreciate  that  the 
enjoyment  of  hunting  is  something  quite 
apart  from  the  killing.  I’m  not  saying  that 
you  shouldn’t  be  hunting  birds.  The  point 
is  that  you’re  out  there  for  the  joy  of  the 
whole  experience,  and  the  shooting  is  sec- 
ondary. 


NW:  All  hunters  are  not  alike;  don’t  some 
create  problems  for  others? 

Leopold:  That  certainly  is  the  case.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  a minority  of  hunters 
like  there  is  a minority  of  automobile 
drivers  or  any  other  category  of  citizens 
who  are  not  law  abiding  and  create  prob- 
lems. Oftentimes  they  do  things  which  shed 
adverse  light  on  hunting  in  general.  This  is 
too  bad,  because  most  hunters  are  sports- 
men and  are  law  abiding. 

NW:  Is  there  any  phychological  value  to 
hunting? 

Leopold:  I’m  not  a psychologist;  I’m  an 

ecologist.  But  I can  feel  a release  of  tension 
when  I get  out  for  a weekend.  I come  home 
Sunday  evening  physically  tired  but  men- 
tally refreshed. 

NW:  Is  there  a difference  between  hunting 
and  other  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation  such 
as  hiking? 

Leopold:  There  certainly  is.  The  best 

answer  I can  give  you  was  stated  in  an 
editorial  written  by  Archibald  Rutledge 
back  in  the  early  1930s  in  Field  <b-  Stream 
in  which  he  analyzes  this  very  thing.  He 
acknowledges  that  there  are  many  things  in 
common  between  general  outdoor  recreation 
and  hunting,  but  in  hunting  you  have  a spe- 
cific objective— a goal.  You’re  testing  your 
senses  and  trying  to  outwit  a wild  animal. 

HUNTING  SMALL  GAME  takes  a portion 
of  populations  such  as  pheasants  or  rab- 
bits which  overproduce  regularly.  It  has 
no  heavy  relevance  to  the  total  population. 
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Altogether  the  psychological  experience  is 
far  more  profound  than  that  of  just  getting 
out  and  walking  across  open  country. 

NW:  Is  there  any  game  management  value 
to  controlled  hunting  of  big  game  species ? 
Leopold:  Yes,  especially  in  many  of  the 

mixed-up  situations  we’ve  created  in  this 
world.  When  big  game  populations  get  out 
of  balance  with  their  habitat,  the  removal 
of  some  animals  is  an  essential  part  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  their  range  and  the 
health  of  the  population. 

The  classic  examples  always  come  from 
herds  of  deer  which  have  a way  of  becoming 
too  abundant,  leading  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  range  because  there  are  too  many 
animals  chewing  on  it.  The  removal  of 
some  of  those  animals  is  a highly  salutary 
thing  for  both  the  population  of  deer  and 
for  the  range.  The  survivors  after  a hunting 
season  are  bound  to  be  healthier  animals 
because  they  have  had  fewer  competitors 
for  forage.  Whereas  if  you  let  them  die 
from  starvation  (the  alternative  to  hunting) 
the  survivors  are  exhausted  and  in  poor  con- 
dition. 

NW:  Does  hunting  have  any  effect  on  small 
game  populations? 

Leopold:  That  is  quite  a different  story. 

There  are  very  few  cases  where  small  game 
is  capable  of  destroying  its  habitat.  Hunt- 
ing small  game  simply  takes  a portion  of 


THIS  HUNTER  waits  comfortably  in  the 
shade  of  a fencerow  for  a flight  of  doves, 
a species  which  provides  sport  for  many. 


populations  such  as  quail,  pheasants  or  cot- 
tontail rabbits  which  overproduce  regularly. 
It  has  no  heavy  relevance  one  way  or 
another  in  terms  of  maintenance  of  the 
range  or  maintenance  of  the  total  population. 
NW:  What  does  affect  small  game  popula- 
tions if  hunting  does  not? 

Leopold:  They  are  almost  completely  regu- 
lated by  the  habitat  in  which  they  live— the 
availability  of  food  and  cover.  The  nature 
of  the  landscape  is  affected  by  everything 
that  man  does.  Agriculture,  grazing  and  ur- 
banization all  change  the  nature  of  the 
habitat  which  determines  how  many  of 
these  smaller  animals  can  be  supported. 
NW:  Does  disease  have  any  effect  on  small 
game  populations? 

Leopold:  Occasionally,  particularly  the  ex- 
otic diseases  brought  in  here  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  can  sometimes 
wipe  out  a population.  For  example,  in 
California  an  introduction  of  something  we 
presume  was  scabies  or  mange  killed  the 
squirrels  in  all  of  central  California  in  the 
1920s.  Finally  the  disease  died  out  and 
the  squirrels  have  now  recovered. 

NW:  Who  pays  for  wildlife  conservation 

and  management  and  research  in  the  United 
States? 

Leopold:  The  way  our  wildlife  management 
programs  are  structured  in  this  country,  the 
bulk  of  the  bill  is  paid  by  the  sportsmen, 
who  through  their  licenses  or  taxes  on  the 
gear  they  use  actually  contribute  to  the 
government  the  money  that  is  then  used 
for  wildlife  conservation.  There  is,  however, 
some  general  revenue  in  the  Federal  budget 
that  goes  into  some  aspects  of  the  wildlife 
program. 

NW:  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  of 
this  money  is  spent  on  non-game  species? 
Leopold:  That’s  very  difficult  to  say.  Al- 
most anything  that  you  do  in  the  field  to 
improve  the  habitat  for  a game  species  will 
indirectly  improve  the  habitat  for  a multi- 
tude of  non-game  animals.  For  example, 
when  you  set  up  a waterfowl  refuge,  and 
establish  a nice  marshland,  you  are  not 
only  benefitting  the  ducks  but  also  the 
herons,  the  shore  birds,  the  yellow-headed 
blackbirds  and  everything  else  that  lives  in 
and  about  the  marsh.  There  is  no  way  to 
compute  it,  but  non-game  species  get  a big 
dividend  from  game  habitat  improvement. 
NW:  What  would  happen  if  all  hunting 
suddenly  ceased  in  the  United  States? 
Leopold:  The  numbers  of  small  game 

wouldn’t  change  a bit.  In  the  case  of  large 
game,  there  would  probably  be  irregular 
buildups  and  periodic  die-offs  of  unregulated 
herds. 

I think  one  of  the  big  difficulties  is  that 
we  have  almost  eliminated  our  predator 
populations  so  that  we  don’t  have  the  auto- 
matic checks  and  balances  to  keep  big  game 
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populations  level  as  small  game  populations 
tend  to  be. 

NW:  With  the  upsurge  in  wildlife  interest 
from  the  non-hunting  public,  should  non- 
hunters contribute  money  to  wikilife  con- 
servation? 

Leopold:  I think  state  and  Federal  wildlife 
management  agencies  should  be  responsible 
to  the  general  public  and  not  solely  to  the 
hunting  public.  Therefore,  in  some  manner, 
the  whole  population  should  contribute  to 
the  total  wildlife  management  program. 

There  are  a lot  of  different  ways  in  which 
this  might  be  done.  It  has  been  suggested, 
for  example,  that  bird  watchers  visiting 
refuges  should  be  charged  a dollar.  I don’t 
believe  this  is  very  practical,  but  I think 
a portion  of  wildlife  management  money 
should  come  from  general  funds.  Federal 
aid  to  the  states  would  be  one  quick  way  to 
do  this. 

NW:  What  is  the  future  of  public  hunting 
in  the  United  States? 

Leopold:  I think  hunting  has  an  assured 

future,  but  it’s  probably  going  to  involve  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  population 
than  in  the  past.  With  more  and  more 
people  living  in  cities,  the  proportion  that 
have  the  chance  to  hunt  will  be  less.  There- 
fore hunters  will  not  represent  the  same 
cross-section  of  the  total  population  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  There  certainly  will  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  hunters,  including 
people  like  myself  and  my  children  and 
grandchildren  who  are  brought  up  in  this 
tradition. 

NW:  Is  the  posting  of  private  land  becom- 
ing more  prevalent? 

Leopold:  Yes.  The  old  concept  that  you 
can  buy  a hunting  license  for  a dollar  and 
shoulder  your  musket  and  go  hunting  is 
simply  not  realistic  anymore.  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  land 
is  largely  privately  owned,  people  who  want 
to  hunt  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  special 
management  procedures  which  make  hunt- 
ing possible.  I think  on  the  public  lands 
we’ll  have  to  come  to  that  too,  in  one  form 
or  another. 

NW:  Some  non-hunters  criticize  the  killing 
of  a rabbit  or  a deer  for  food,  but  have  no 
complaints  about  killing  a chicken  or  steer 
for  food.  Why  is  this? 

Leopold:  This  feeling  seems  to  grow  out 
of  the  fact  that  wild  animals  are  character- 
ized as  individuals  while  domestic  animals 
are  thought  of  as  a herd  of  things  standing 
around  a yard,  just  waiting  to  be  killed. 

Actually,  both  wild  and  domestic  animals 
are  biological  entities  that  produce  a sur- 
plus that  people  can  utilize.  Chickens  and 
heifers  are  raised  specifically  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  and  processing  into  food. 
With  wild  animals  all  the  biological  prin- 


WILDLIFE  IS  A renewable  resource,  one 
that  will  last  forever  if  properly  managed. 
Proper  harvesting  provides  both  food  and 
sport  to  millions. 

ciples  are  the  same,  but  the  psychological 
thinking  is  not. 

NW:  Can  you  see  any  relationship  between 
recent  public  disapproval  of  hunting  and  the 
problems  we  have  with  the  human  environ- 
ment? 

Leopold:  That’s  a very  good  question  and 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one  for  me  to  an- 
swer. A new  consciousness  of  environmental 
pollution  seems  to  be  emerging  in  the  cities 
because  city  dwellers  are  the  most  exposed 
to  it:  soiled  water,  soiled  air,  soiled  every- 
thing. The  wildlife  component  of  the  en- 
vironment suddenly  becomes  all  that  is  pure 
and  lovely  and  beautiful.  And  to  this 
extent,  the  interest  in  wildlife— and  par- 
ticularly in  the  intensive  protection  of  wild- 
life—is  a very  natural  outgrowth  of  people 
living  in  an  urban  environment.  You  don’t 
encounter  the  same  level  of  protectionist 
extremism  in  rural  areas. 

NW:  Is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  philo- 
sophically opposed  to  killing  any  wild  animal 
to  unite  with  hunters  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve wildlife  habitat  and  eliminate  environ- 
mental degradation? 

Leopold:  I think  that’s  the  only  way  to 

go.  We’re  not  going  to  preserve  wildlife 
in  its  maximum  abundance  and  variety 
unless  hunters  and  non-hunters  share  the 
joint  responsibility  for  ensuring  wildlife’s 
future.  It  isn’t  all  that  difficult  really.  Once 
a group  of  organized  hunters  and  a group  of 
organized  preservationists  sit  down  and  talk 
to  each  other,  they  often  find  they  can  work 
together  and  that  they  have  a great  deal 
in  common. 
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Stories  of  father  and  son  combos  afield  resulting  in  the  young 
hunter’s  first  game  are  not  uncommon.  But  not  all  hunters  begin  their 
outdoor  careers  under  such  ideal  conditions.  There  are  those  like 
the  author,  who  took  to  the  field  for  the  first  time,  alone,  at  the  age 
of  27.  An  account  of  the  trials  and  triumph  of  such  a greenhorn  in 
pursuit  of  the  wily  and  elusive  ringneck  pheasant  are  told  in  these  . . . 


Notes  of  a Neophyte 

By  Greg  Lau 


YES,  SIR,  in  one  delicious  meal  my 
family  of  four  consumed  the  re- 
sults of  a month  of  hard  upland  game- 
bird hunting.  Pheasant  under  glass 
at  Tiffany’s  could  not  approach  the 
cost  of  our  pheasant  dinner  that  day. 
I calculate  the  main  course  cost  about 
$132.50  per  pound,  a considerable  sum 
by  anyone’s  standard.  This  hor- 
rendous figure  takes  into  consideration 
the  purchase  of  an  Ithaca  double  bar- 
rel 12-gauge  shotgun,  several  boxes 
of  shells,  hunting  license,  canvas 
hunting  pants,  shell  vest,  boots,  a 
hunting  dog,  and  the  associated  costs 
involved  in  keeping  one. 


It  may  be  argued  that  not  all  of 
these  items  are  necessary  for  a be- 
ginning hunter,  and  to  a certain  extent 
I would  agree.  Obviously,  with  a 
license,  some  shells,  and  a shotgun, 
a person  can  go  afield  and  perhaps 
even  do  as  well  as  or  better  than  his 
lavishly  equipped  counterpart.  But 
the  fact  remains  I did  assemble  all 
the  items  mentioned. 

I started  with  the  dog,  purchased 
to  be  a family  pet,  and  proceeded 
from  there.  Once  I owned  a gun  dog, 
I thought  it  would  be  nice  to  field 
train  it.  And  once  I took  that  step, 
becoming  a hunter  was  inevitable. 
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Necessary?  No,  a dog  is  not  necessary, 
but  it  helped  introduce  me  to  hunt- 
ing and  since  my  first  season  afield 
I have  found  more  and  bagged  more 
birds  than  my  non-dog  owning  bud- 
dies, so  I do  feel  it  was  worthwhile. 

Any  old  shoes  and  any  old  jacket 
may  do  for  hunting,  but  be  sure  that 
those  shoes  are  comfortable,  water  re- 
sistant and  secure.  Once  while  afield 
on  a dog  training  trip,  I was  wearing 
some  old,  loose-fitting,  low-cut  shoes. 
Suddenly  I felt  something  squirming 
under  my  instep!  Thoughts  of  snakes 
exploded  in  my  mind.  I jerked  that 
shoe  off  my  foot.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a pair  of  grasshoppers.  Game  seems 
to  sense  when  you  are  incapacitated, 
and  as  I stood  there,  shoe  in  hand, 
balanced  on  one  foot,  a hen  flushed 
wild  in  front  of  my  Brittany.  On 
another  occasion  I emptied  both  bar- 
rels at  a big  ringneck  and  as  I was 
fumbling  for  some  shells,  a second, 
tight-sitting  rooster  flushed  and  flew 
to  safety.  A shell  vest  may  not  always 
help  get  that  second  bird  but  it  does 
make  shells  more  easily  available  for 
quick  reloading. 

To  shoot  pheasants  you  must  find 
them,  and  in  my  experience  to  find 
them  you  must  search  the  tangles.  My 
dog  almost  always  has  a bloody  tail 
and  scratched  eyes  at  the  end  of  a 
hunt,  and  after  going  through  a briar 
patch  my  legs  often  came  out  looking 
like  they  were  worked  over  by  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  Are  canvas  pants 
necessary?  No.  Practical?  Yes. 

Can’t  Save  Face 

Fortunately,  the  rewards  of  hunting 
go  beyond  the  amount  of  game  har- 
vested and  the  cost  per  pound.  But  it 
can  be  a frustrating  experience  to 
go  an  entire  season  without  the  sat- 
isfaction of  bagging  just  one  of  those 
big  beautiful  pheasants.  I wish  I 
could  save  face  by  saying  I didn’t  go 
afield  often  or  didn’t  see  any  ring- 
necks,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  It 
is  with  great  humility  that  I must 
admit  superhuman  efforts  were  made 


I MUST  HAVE  BEEN  quite  a sight  charg- 
ing down  the  hill  yelling,  “Fetch,  Lady, 
fetch,"  with  the  puzzled  pup  running  along 
behind  me! 

by  me  in  an  attempt  at  putting  more 
meat  on  the  table.  Every  Saturday 
was  spent  walking  the  fields  and  beat- 
ing the  bush.  As  the  season  advanced 
my  efforts  increased,  and  on  week- 
days early  morning  would  find  me 
tiptoeing  around  the  house  in  the  dark 
and  shortly  thereafter  standing  in  the 
morning  fog,  waiting  for  enough  light 
to  get  in  30  minutes  of  hunting  before 
going  to  work.  Late  afternoon  I 
would  rush  home,  where  my  wife 
would  have  all  my  gear  systematically 
arranged,  change  clothes  at  break- 
neck speed  and  rush  out  again.  No 
birds  were  sought  after  harder  than 
my  birds— and  there  were  plenty 
around. 

York  County  has  an  abundance  of 
pheasants  and  they  are  among  the 
jest  outdoor  teachers  a neophyte  can 
rave.  Every  outing  was  a lesson,  but 
I was  anxious  for  graduation.  I did 
my  pre-season  homework  and  con- 
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sumed  volumes  of  “book  l’arnin’  ” 
about  cacklin’  pheasants,  sittin’  pheas- 
ants, forest  pheasants,  and  runnin’ 
pheasants.  Mr.  Ringneck  proved  the 
experts  to  be  correct— he  did  all  those 
things  and  he  sure  gave  me  a “run” 
for  my  money.  The  only  hunting 
“truth”  he  didn’t  live  up  to  was  the 
one  that  said  how  easy  he  was  to  hit 
because  he  is  so  big  and  slow. 

Another  Neophyte 

I was  accompanied  in  my  schooling 
by  another  neophyte,  my  six-month- 
old  Brittany  spaniel  pup,  Lady.  She 
didn’t  have  the  benefit  of  book  learn- 
ing but  she  had  the  advantage  of  a 
hunting  instinct  that  experience  was 
polishing  every  day. 

There  we  were,  the  gruesome  two- 
some, on  the  last  day  of  the  small 
game  season  and  still  no  pheasant. 

“Three  hours  . . . three  hours  left 
to  redeem  myself,”  I thought,  as  Lady 
and  I drove  to  a farm  I was  sure 
contained  some  birds.  Then  there  ap- 
peared on  the  road  the  most  beautiful 
sight  a skunked  hunter  could  see  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  season— not 
one,  not  two,  but  three  ringnecks! 

They  had  survived  the  entire  hunt- 
ing season  and  my  respect  for  their 
craftiness  was  bolstered  by  tbe  terrain 
they  had  chosen  as  their  hideout.  At 
the  point  I spotted  the  birds  the  road 
made  a cut  into  the  hill  resulting  in 
an  almost  vertical  cliff  some  20  feet 
high.  Above  the  cliff  was  a long  steep 
hill  covered  with  a variety  of  big  trees 
among  which  were  scattered  rocks, 
fallen  trees,  and  unidentified  shrubs. 
To  my  weary  legs  and  dulled  brain 
the  hill  looked  like  a mountain,  but 
the  pheasant  threesome  scurried  rap- 
idly up  it  and  I knew  I had  to  follow. 

Getaway  on  Ground 

As  I left  Lady  out  of  the  car  two 
of  the  birds  flushed  wild  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight,  but  the  third  chose 
to  make  his  getaway  on  the  ground. 
Lady  caught  the  scent  and  scampered 
up  the  cliff,  followed  by  her  struggling 
master.  By  the  time  I popped  my 


head  over  the  cliff.  Lady  was  almost 
out  of  sight.  I tripped  and  stumbled 
my  way  up  the  hill,  trying  to  keep  up 
with  Lady,  but  in  the  thick  under- 
brush I soon  lost  sight  of  her.  Totally 
exhausted  I leaned  against  a tree. 
When  Lady  returned  I feared  the 
worst— that  she  had  flushed  the  bird— 
but  I couldn’t  be  sure,  so  we  contin- 
ued to  hunt  at  a more  leisurly  pace. 

Ten  minutes  passed  and  I thought 
I had  missed  my  opportunity  when 
suddenly  Lady  stopped,  head  up, 
neck  extended.  She  had  a strong 
scent.  She  moved  to  my  downhill 
side,  “walking  on  eggs”  until  she  came 
to  the  base  of  a fallen  tree  where  she 
held  a beautiful  point.  It  was  a 
proud  moment.  Gun  ready,  I stepped 
up  on  the  tree  base. 

Cak,  Cak,  Cak!! 

BANG! 

No  word  in  the  dictionary  is  strong 
enough  to  express  the  emotions  I felt 
as  I watched  that  bird  fold  in  mid 
air  and  drop. 

Notorious  Runners 

Of  course,  pheasants  are  tough  to 
kill  and  are  notorious  for  hitting  the 
ground  running,  thus  keeping  them- 
selves out  of  the  game  bag.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  I must  have  been 
quite  a sight  charging  down  the  hill 
yelling,  “Fetch,  Lady,  fetch,”  with  the 
puzzled  pup  behind  me!  Lady  under- 
stood the  “fetch”  command  for  we 
had  practiced  thousands  of  times  in 
the  yard,  but  never  before  had  the 
master  raced  her  for  the  prize.  Rapid- 
ly overcoming  her  bewilderment  and 
sensing  the  enthusiasm  in  my  voice, 
Lady  soon  caught  up  with  me  and 
we  retrieved  the  bird. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
looking  everywhere  for  one  of  those 
other  two  ringnecks,  but  failed  to  turn 
up  any  more  roosters.  But  the  hike 
was  a pleasure  because  every  step  was 
a pat  on  the  back  as  my  game  bag 
bounced  under  the  weight  of  its  con- 
tents. Right  then  I was  on  top  of  the 
world,  for  I had  bagged  a runnin’, 
sittin’,  cacklin’,  forest  pheasant. 
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THIS  WAS  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  STONE  CAVE  in  the  early  days.  Supplies  were  hauled 
to  camp  in  the  large  box  by  horse  and  wagon.  Hunters  are  A.  B.  Dunn,  Bill  Matthews, 
Bill  Britton  and  Bart  Whitehill. 


~fke  £tcne  Cade 

By  Dave  Drakula  and  Jim  Ross 


HUNTING  CAMPS  are  as  old  as 
the  Indians.  Once  important  to 
survival,  today’s  hunting  camp  serves 
more  as  a “get  away  from  it  all” 
headquarters,  a niche  of  the  “old 
days”  in  a space-age  world.  Though 
they  may  also  serve  as  starting  points 
for  fishing  and  sightseeing  expedi- 
tions, they  are,  first  and  foremost, 
hunting  camps. 

Some  camps  are  rich  in  history  and 
tradition.  The  membership  may  span 
several  generations  and  the  lore  sur- 
rounding their  adventures  grows  with 
each  autumn’s  passing. 

High  on  a ridge  overlooking  the 


village  of  Medix  Run,  amid  the  oak 
trees  and  mountain  laurel  of  Elk 
County,  is  such  a camp.  But  this 
camp  may  be  unlike  any  other  hunt- 
er’s hideout  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
cave. 

Jim  Ross,  outdoor  writer  from  Du- 
Bois,  was  responsible  for  introducing 
me  to  the  Stone  Cave.  As  a boy  in 
Medix  Run,  some  50  years  ago,  Jim 
spent  many  a day  and  night  in  Stone 
Cave  Camp.  Jim’s  stories  intrigued 
me  and  I coaxed  him  to  help  me  put 
together  the  story  of  this  unique 
place.  He  agreed. 

The  story  of  Stone  Cave  Camp  be- 
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gins  in  1906.  Bill  Matthews  and  Bill 
Case  of  Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  had  been 
hunting  the  Medix  Run  area  for  some 
time.  The  men  stayed  in  a lean-to 
constructed  of  the  remains  of  a wood- 
cutter’s shanty.  While  hunting  the 
head  of  Barr  Hollow,  Matthews  and 
Case  discovered  the  cave,  a deep 
indentation  under  a rock  overhang. 

Deer  were  scarce  in  those  days  and 
Matthews  and  Case  were  hardened 
hunters.  They  planned  to  stay  until 
they  got  a deer  or  the  season  ended. 
Both  men  knew  that  the  lean-to 
would  be  a pretty  chilly  place  in  late 
fall  and  early  winter.  But  the  cave 
held  possibilities.  It  was  drv,  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  large 
enough  to  stand  in,  and  with  a little 
work  it  could  be  made  comfortable. 

Though  they  spent  the  1906  hunt- 
ing season  in  the  lean-to,  the  men  had 
plans  for  the  cave.  On  July  4,  1907, 
they  started  to  work  on  their  new 
camp.  A larger  area  under  the  over- 
hang was  hollowed  out  to  provide 
sleeping  quarters  and  a kitchen. 
Sections  of  the  cave  ceiling  were 


smoothed  and  patched.  A cook  stove, 
the  first  of  three,  was  hauled  into 
camp.  Everything  was  prepared  for 
the  upcoming  hunting  season. 

Later,  in  1914,  the  camp  was  made 
official  when  the  men  obtained  state 
lease  number  ll-C-85,  from  the  Sin- 
nemahoning  Forest  District,  now  the 
Moshannon  Forest  District. 

Matthews  and  Case  told  several  of 
their  hunting  partners  about  the  cave 
and  soon  the  camp’s  membership 
climbed  to  ten.  One  of  the  original 
members,  Andrew  W.  McClelland, 
still  lives  in  Falls  Creek,  Pa.  Mc- 
Clelland is  95  years  old. 

Leonard  S.  DeWeese,  a more  re- 
cent member  of  the  camp,  had  this  to 
say  about  McClelland.  “The  only 
living  charter  member  of  the  camp  is 
Andy  McClelland.  At  the  time  I 
joined  the  organization,  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  and  most 
tenacious  hunters  of  the  group.  I 
have  always  thought  that  Andy  hunt- 
ed for  the  sheer  joy  of  the  chase.  No 
weather  was  bad  enough  to  keep  him 
inside.” 


Photo  from  Gertrude  Case  McPerson 

KITCHEN-DINING  ROOM  IN  STONE  CAVE.  The  camp  had  one  rule:  “No  booze — no 
cards."  Shown  are  Bart  Whitehill,  Bill  Matthews,  Bill  Britton,  Fred  Covert,  Chuck 
Guthrie  and  Theodore  Quinn. 


Travel  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Stone  Cave  was  a simple  matter. 
You  rode  the  train,  bounced  along 
on  a horse  and  buggy,  or  walked. 

Jim  Ross  remembers  those  days. 
“My  parents  ran  a general  store  in 
Medix  Run  at  that  time.  A lot  of 
the  hunters,  including  the  men  from 
the  Stone  Cave,  would  send  their 
grocery  lists  to  the  store  in  advance. 
They  told  what  day  they  would  be 
arriving  on  the  train  and  we  would 
have  everything  waiting  for  them. 
My  job  was  to  haul  the  men  and  their 
supplies  back  to  camp  with  the  horse 
and  wagon.  The  hunters  usually 
arrived  in  small  game  season  to  hunt 
rabbits  and  grouse.  Then  they  stayed 
right  through  to  the  end  of  deer  sea- 
son.” 

Max  McClure  of  Falls  Creek  be- 
came a member  of  the  camp  in  the 
1930’s.  “During  the  Depression,  Bill 
Matthews  and  I came  into  camp  in 
October  and  stayed  until  December,” 
McClure  reminisces.  “Bill  was  a 
great  fox  trapper  and  he  ran  his  trap- 
line  out  over  all  the  ridges  and  hol- 
lows. Mix  Run  was  my  charge.  I 
walked  the  line  every  day,  even  in 
hunting  season.” 

A stay  in  Stone  Cave  is  a unique 
experience.  As  with  most  hunting 
camps,  there  is  a musty  dampness 
when  the  doors  are  first  opened  in  the 
fall.  But  the  old  coal  stove  does  its 
job  well.  In  a short  time  sweaters 
and  jackets  are  discarded. 

On  very  cold  late  fall  nights,  the 
wind  will  howl  and  whip  around  the 
edges  of  the  cave.  However,  inside 
the  camp,  the  men  hear  few  outdoor 
sounds.  In  the  morning  they  often 
awake  to  find  their  camp  encased  in 
ice.  They  emerge  like  butterflies 
from  chrysalises,  figures  changed  by 
the  addition  of  coats,  hoods,  gloves 
and  boots.  Another  day’s  hunt  be- 
gins. 

The  cave  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  a kitchen-dining  room,  the 
bunkroom,  and  a general  get-together 
area.  Furniture  is  simple.  Some  of 


the  walls  and  part  of  the  ceiling  are 
painted  white.  An  ancient  leather 
chair  stands  in  front  of  the  large  gun 
rack. 

As  with  many  good  camps,  im- 
provements were  made  to  the  Stone 
Cave.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
change  was  the  addition  of  a stone 
and  cement  room  onto  the  entrance. 
In  originally  constructing  the  add- 
ition, the  members  committed  an  er- 
ror. They  made  the  doorway  too  big. 

Horses  in  Camp 

“Huckleberry  pickers  used  to  come 
up  on  their  horses  in  the  summer,” 
Max  McClure  chuckles.  “The  flies 
bothered  their  horses,  so  the  pickers 
stabled  them  in  the  camp.  We  had  to 
stop  that.  So  we  made  the  door 
smaller  and  narrower.” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Stone  Cave, 
grouse  and  rabbits  abounded  in  the 
area.  Deer,  however,  were  scarce. 
When  one  of  the  hunters  came  across 
a track,  they  stayed  on  the  trail  until 
the  animal  was  taken  or  tracking  be- 
came impossible. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  cut-over 
areas  began  to  come  back  in  brush 
and  timber.  The  deer  population  in- 
creased rapidly  and  the  small  game 
population  receded  with  the  declin- 
ing food  and  cover. 

Along  with  the  increasing  deer 
herd,  the  Stone  Cave  hunters  de- 
veloped their  own  system  of  deer 
hunting,  a combination  of  driving 
and  watching  from  tree  stands.  The 
drives  and  the  stands  were  carefully 
planned  and  named.  Even  today,  the 
present  members  watch  over  drives 
from  tree  stands  with  titles  like  “The 
Deluxe  Crow’s  Nest,”  “The  Slow 
Crow’s  Nest”  and  the  “Juneberry 
Crow’s  Nest.” 

On  Friday,  September  18,  1940, 
the  members  of  the  camp  initiated 
the  keeping  of  a Journal.  Entitled, 
“The  Log  Book  of  the  Stone  Cave 
Camp,”  it  is  a consistent  account  of 
the  hunts,  the  weather  and  the  visits 
to  the  Stone  Cave. 
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ANDY  MCCLELLAND,  left,  95,  of  Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  the  last  charter  member  of  Stone 
Cave  Camp.  Right,  Jim  Ross  and  Ward  “Snapper”  Lanning  look  over  the  kitchen 
facilities.  Camp  has  been  in  existence  since  1907. 


On  January  1,  1944,  Bill  Matthews, 
founder  and  leader  of  the  camp,  died 
at  age  70.  Matthews  was  undoubt- 
edly the  helmsman  of  the  organiza- 
tion, highly  respected  and  admired 
by  every  member. 

“Bill  Matthews  had  one  standing 
rule  for  the  Stone  Cave,”  Max  Mc- 
Clure recalls.  “There  was  to  be  no 
booze  and  no  cards  in  camp.  Bill 
always  said  that  those  two  things 
broke  up  too  many  good  hunting 
camps.  Nobody  broke  Bill’s  rule.” 

Following  the  death  of  Matthews, 
John  Newton,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  took 
over  as  the  camp  leader.  He  is  affec- 
tionately known  as  “Captain”  and  it 
is  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
the  camp  has  been  kept  going 
through  the  years.  Newton  is  80 
years  old  and  still  makes  regular 
visits  to  his  beloved  Stone  Cave. 

Maybe  grouse  and  rabbits  were 
becoming  scarce,  but  a new  animal 
began  showing  up  around  the  Stone 
Cave.  The  entry  for  November  25, 
1946,  reads,  “John  Newton  went  out; 
no  bear.  Weather  fine.  Plenty  of 
turkey  sign.” 

“Plenty  of  turkey  sign.”  In  the 


years  since,  turkeys  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Journal.  On  April 
16,  1953,  the  Journal  states,  “We 
stood  in  camp  and  watched  four  tur- 
keys pick  around  the  chip  yard  for 
over  one-half  hour.  One  big  gobbler, 
one  small  one,  and  two  hens.  They 
came  to  six  feet  of  the  front  door. 
Some  sight!” 

Not  all  of  the  animals  that  visited 
the  camp  made  such  a beautiful 
sight.  There  are  frequent  entries  like 
this  one  for  June  14,  1947.  “John 
Breaky  and  John  Newton  killed  two 
rattlesnakes  on  top  of  the  camp. 
Each  of  them  had  thirteen  rattles.” 

A camp  in  the  rugged  country  just 
wouldn’t  be  a camp  without  a bear. 
And  the  Stone  Cave  has  had  its 
share.  Ward  Lanning  and  some  of 
his  friends  were  in  camp  during  the 
1964  small  game  season  when  a bear 
paid  a visit  to  their  outside  refriger- 
ator. The  Journal  states,  “Ward 
scared  the  bear  off.  However,  this 
particular  bear  was  a persistent  cuss. 
About  1:00  a.m.  he  made  a return 
trip.  This  time  Lanning  talked  real 
tough  and  the  bear  just  slunk  away.” 

Hunting  success  at  the  Stone  Cave 
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closely  reflects  the  ups  and  downs  of 
game  populations,  especially  deer. 
The  year  1967  stands  out  among  the 
recorded  years  as  one  of  the  best 
buck  seasons.  By  noon  on  the  first 
day  four  bucks  were  hanging  out- 
side the  camp  door. 

Deer  season  has  also  provided 
more  than  its  share  of  stories.  In  one 
case  it  was  responsible  for  a nick- 
name. 

During  the  1943  deer  season,  hunt- 
ing ammunition  was  hard  to  get. 
Ward  Lanning  brought  a 303  rifle  to 
camp  complete  with  five  shells.  The 
shells  had  been  given  to  Lanning  by 
a friend.  On  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son, Lanning  started  to  leave  camp 
and  ran  right  into  a nice  buck.  He 
took  careful  aim  and  squeezed  the 
trigger.  Nothing  happened.  While 
the  buck  walked  slowly  away,  Lan- 
ning’s  firing  pin  snapped  harmlessly 
on  the  primers  of  four  more  dead 
shells. 

“That  buck  was  only  twenty  seven 
steps  away  from  me,”  Lanning  re- 
calls. “Each  time  I squeezed  the 
trigger,  all  I heard  was  a snap.” 

Since  that  incident.  Ward  Lanning 
has  been  known  as  “Snapper,”  a title 
he  likes  to  joke  about. 

Getting  into  Stone  Cave  has  al- 
ways been  a problem.  First,  the  cave 
itself  is  hard  to  see.  Just  how  many 
hunters  have  stood  over  top  of  the 
cave  without  knowing  what  was 
underneath  them  is  hard  to  say.  But 
at  least  several  hunters  moving  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge  have  been  led  to 
investigate  the  camp  by  the  sight  of 
smoke  curling  up  out  of  the  smoke- 
stack between  the  rocks. 

The  second  problem  with  the 
cave’s  location  is  the  old  dug  road 
leading  to  the  entrance.  During  the 
years  the  road  has  taken  its  toll  of 
mufflers,  tires  and  crankcases.  At 
least  one  auto  has  tumbled  over  the 
bank  on  the  steep  mountainside. 

Today,  the  camp  members  keep  a 
four-wheel  drive  vehicle  at  the  Leo- 
nard Dollinger  Farm  in  Medix  Run. 
Individual  autos  are  left  at  the  farm 


and  everyone  rides  the  four-wheel 
drive  to  camp.  It’s  their  idea  of  mass 
transit. 

For  many  years  Ariel  Crise  of 
Medix  Run  was  brought  to  camp  to 
serve  as  chef.  Over  the  seasons  the 
members  have  concocted  their  own 
gourmet  delights.  For  example,  one 
special  breakfast  material  is  known 
as  Stone  Cave  Dope.  It  consists  of 
the  following  ingredients  combined 
in  a secret  process:  yeast,  milk,  po- 
tato water,  buckwheat  flour,  wheat 
flour,  salt,  soda  and  brown  sugar. 

Great  Changes 

Great  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  Stone  Cave 
Camp.  The  membership  of  the  camp 
has  undergone  changes.  Some  of  the 
surrounding  area  has  been  made 
more  accessible  through  roads  built 
by  gas  drillers.  A generator  now  pro- 
duces light  where  kerosene  lamps 
once  did  the  job.  A recent  entry  into 
the  Journal  tells  of  a visit  from  hunt- 
ers staying  in  a mobile  home  not  too 
far  from  the  camp. 

Time  has  certainly  changed  many 
things.  Yet,  some  things  resist  change 
and  appear  much  as  they  did  many 
years  ago.  Mountain  laurel  still 
spreads  its  pink  blooms  around  the 
camp  door.  Woodsmoke  still  curls 
from  the  chimney,  bends  down  into 
the  hollow  and  tells  the  weary  hunter 
plodding  the  trail  at  dusk  that  he  is 
close  to  camp.  And  in  the  winter,  icy 
winds  blow  across  the  mountain  flats 
sending  the  last  clinging  oak  leaves 
sliding  over  the  snow. 

The  men  of  the  Stone  Cave  know 
these  things.  That  is  why  they  keep 
returning,  just  as  their  predecessors 
did  65  years  ago. 


The  authors  would  like  to  express 
their  sincere  gratitude  to  Dr.  E.  J. 
Booth  of  Zanesville , Ohio,  for  mak- 
ing the  Log  Book  of  the  Stone  Cave 
available  for  research.  Mr.  Ward 
Lanning  of  Bolivar,  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
John  Newton  of  Canton,  Ohio,  also 
contributed  valuable  information. 
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ARCHER  Jim  Wilson,  of  Dover,  bagged 
this  nice  8-point  in  York  County. 


Pennsylvania 


CARL  MARTAHUS,  above,  of  Export,  and 
his  Indiana  County  10-point.  Below,  Frank 
Baylor,  Danville,  and  his  big  11-point  from 
Columbia  County. 


GEORGE  BLOCK,  of  Eighty-Four,  Pa., 
took  this  fine  10-point  in  Washing- 
ton County. 


DICK  CHAMBERLIN,  Hallstead,  below  left,  got  wide-spreading  5-point  with  bow.  New 
Castle  hunters  Bob  Strawhecker,  Joe  Owoc,  Bud  Gilliland  and  “Casey”  Owoc  took 
four  McKean  County  bucks.  Bowman  Gerald  Renninger  took  unusual  bent-antlered 
buck  last  archery  season. 


MATTHEW  SUPER,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  took 
two  8-pointers  in  Pennsylvania  in  succes- 
sive years. 


tetail  Trophies 


DAVE  COMES,  Smethport,  and  his 
10-point  McKean  County  trophy. 


JIM  YOST  took  his  9-point  in  Schuylkill 
County.  Below,  Jim  Showalter,  14,  of 
Blue  Bell,  and  his  first  archery  trophy. 


J°-Point  below  Berks  County,  while  Randall 
Leyda,  Charleroi,  collected  piebald  buck  in  Tioga. 


TIM  SMITH,  Pittsburgh,  below,  with  his 
8-point  from  Tidioute  area. 


ERIC  FULLER,  above,  of  Media,  and  Ti- 
oga County  9-point.  Frank  Gratti,  below, 
Shamokin,  and  10-point  taken  in  North- 
umberland County. 


GEORGE  FEUSSNER,  Freeland,  above, 
and  big  Pocono  buck.  Below,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Dugan,  Mt.  Prospect,  III.,  and 
5-point  she  took  in  Fulton  County. 


RON  PHILLIPS,  Williams  Grove,  bagged 
his  9-point  in  Bucks  County. 


TERRY  FRITZ,  on  right,  above,  took  6- 
point  DOE  in  Schuylkill  County.  Below, 
Matt  Super,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  took  these 
trophies  in  Sullivan  and  Lackawanna 
counties. 


RUSSELL  BURGER  and  sons  David  and 
Don,  Hazleton,  collected  7-,  6-,  and  8- 
pointers  on  Nescopeck  Mountain. 


HOWARD  HOLLINGER,  Greencastle, 
bagged  8-point  in  Fulton  County. 


BOB  MISSORY,  above,  of  Sharon,  got 
10-point  in  McKean  County.  Below, 
from  left,  D.  Murphy,  E.  Norton,  C. 
Welling  and  J.  Murphy,  Cameron,  W. 
Va.,  and  Greene  County  bucks. 
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A Year  to  Remember 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY  - Only  two 
lost  hunters  and  two  hunting  acci- 
dents in  Sullivan  County  during  all 
of  1972.  — District  Game  Protector  D. 
J.  Adams,  Eagles  Mere. 


Off  Schedule 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  - While  on  patrol 
in  Crawford  County,  I noticed  a car 
come  to  a screeching  halt  along  a 
country  road.  The  door  flew  open  and 
the  occupant,  a shotgun  in  one  hand, 
his  coat  in  the  other,  raced  across  a 
field,  jumped  a barbed  wire  fence,  and 
was  out  of  my  sight  in  an  instant. 
Thinking  something  strange  was  going 
on,  I moved  closer  and  observed  the 
hunter  for  some  time  before  I finally 
walked  over  and  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  said,  “Oh,  nothing.  It’s 
just  that  yesterday  a flock  of  geese 
flew  over  this  very  tree  right  at  4:30 
and  I was  afraid  I wouldn’t  get  here 
in  time  for  them  today.  — Trainee 
Chester  P.  Cinamella. 


Sights  to  See 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - On 
one  day  in  deer  season,  Deputy 
Donald  Morgan,  of  Thompson,  ob- 
served two  wildlife  dramas  that  the 
average  hunter  does  not  see  in  a life- 
time. He  first  noticed  four  fresh  holes 
in  the  ice  of  a small  farm  pond.  Sud- 
denly an  otter  erupted  from  one,  ran 
toward  a second  hole,  put  on  the 
brakes  and  made  a long  slide  into  the 
water.  It  appeared  almost  instantly 
at  the  third  hole  and  then  slid  into 
the  fourth,  thus  making  a complete 
round.  Later  that  day  Morgan 
watched  a mink  relentlessly  pursue 
and  catch  a rabbit  in  a hardhack 
swamp.  — District  Game  Protector  D. 
G.  Day,  Hallstead. 


The  Good  Guys 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - I received 
a call  from  a Mr.  Zeller,  who  was 
hunting  on  his  farm  in  Wyoming 
County  when  he  saw  a 6-point  buck. 
He  shot  and  thought  he  killed  it.  A 
4-point  buck  came  within  shooting 
range  but  he  did  not  shoot  because  he 
felt  he  had  got  the  6-point.  But  when 
he  looked  for  his  buck  he  could  not 
find  it.  Then  he  heard  a drive  coming 
through,  so  he  stood  watching.  When 
it  was  completed  one  member  of  the 
party  waved  his  hand  and  yelled, 
“Come  down,  your  deer  is  lying  here 
dead.”  The  men  driving  were  from 
the  Vetty  farm  and  they  dressed  out 
the  deer  and  helped  him  drag  it  to  his 
camp.  Mr.  Zeller  stated  that  we  have 
great  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania.  — 
District  Game  Protector  E.  R.  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 
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Just  Mean 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - A 
ringnecked  pheasant  appears  to  have 
taken  charge  of  State  Game  Lands 
121,  as  several  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
men  have  found  out.  This  bird  is  on 
constant  patrol  of  that  area  and  has 
drawn  blood  on  several  of  the  men. 
Latest  victim  was  equipment  opera- 
tor “Red”  Scott,  who  was  attacked  as 
he  was  attempting  repairs  to  the 
grader.  — Acting  Game  Protector  C. 
E.  James,  Orbisonia. 


How  It  Is 

ADAMS  COUNTY  - The  year 
1972  created  its  share  of  HUMBUGS 
dedicated  to  what  is  left  of  sportsman- 
ship in  hunting:  HUMBUG  ...  is 
posting  your  own  farm  and  then  hunt- 
ing on  someone  else’s;  is  telling  the 
Game  Protector  when  he  checks  your 
doe  that  you  don’t  believe  in  antler- 
less seasons;  thinking  that  the  reason 
more  deer  are  killed  now  is  because 
there  are  more  hunters;  changing  the 
age  from  49  to  19  by  a lady  hunter 
who  borrows  a man’s  hunting  license; 
is  complaining  about  the  high  price 
of  a nonresident  license  when  your 
own  state  charges  the  same;  telling 
the  Game  Protector  after  he  finds 
your  big  game  tag  erased  and  scotch- 
taped  back  on  your  license  that  you 
are  hunting  foxes;  telling  the  Game 
Protector  that  even  though  the  gun 
in  your  car  was  loaded  you  are  still 
a safer  hunter  than  most  people  with 
unloaded  guns;  driving  through  your 
own  cultivated  fields  with  your  brand 
new  pickup  at  a high  rate  of  speed 
to  tell  some  father  and  his  12-year-old 
son  to  get  off  your  land;  and  last  but 
not  least,  HUMBUG  is  telling  your 
buddies  at  the  Bonanza  steak  house 
that  the  reason  you  don’t  hunt  is  be- 
cause you  do  not  believe  in  killing  liv- 
ing things  — and  make  yours  medium 
rare,  please.  — District  Game  Protec- 
tor J.  J.  Troutman,  Gettysburg. 


Howdja  Let  Go? 

TIOGA  COUNTY  - Deputy  Jack 
Stone  of  Mansfield  has  his  own 
remedy  for  capturing  wayward 
skunks.  According  to  Jack,  you  circle 
the  animal  slowly  with  a bushel  bas- 
ket. After  you  have  acquired  the  full 
attention  to  Mr.  Skunk,  you  quickly  — 
but  carefully!  — toss  the  basket  over 
the  animal  so  that  the  edge  lands  on 
the  skunk’s  tail.  Then,  lift  the  front 
and  grab  the  skunk  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  and  also  grab  the  tail,  hold- 
ing same  between  the  animals  legs. 
Jack  failed  to  mention  what  you  do 
next.  He  apparently  leaves  that  up 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  person  attempt- 
ing the  feat.  — District  Game  Protec- 
tor J.  K.  Weaver,  Mansfield. 


Things  Not  Always  As  They  Seem 
INDIANA  COUNTY  - The  day 
before  deer  season  I received  a call 
stating  that  a man  was  skinning  a 
deer  in  his  backyard  in  the  borough 
of  Indiana.  I investigated  immedi- 
ately. I found  that  a man  was  indeed 
skinning  out  a deer.  However,  the 
deer  was  a perfectly  legal  buck  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  hunter  in  New 
York  state.  And  who  was  the  success- 
ful hunter?  None  other  than  one  of 
my  own  deputies!  — District  Game 
Protector  J.  Deniker,  Indiana. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY  - My  wife 
and  I received  a visit  from  friends 
who  had  just  moved  to  Pennsylvania 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  woman 
could  not  get  over  the  amount  of  deer 
that  hunters  bagged  in  Bradford 
County.  She  said  it  seemed  that  al- 
most everyone  shot  a deer.  My  wife 
asked  her  what  type  of  deer  they  had 
in  New  Hampshire.  Very  seriously 
the  woman  answered,  “Buck  and 
doe.  — District  Game  Protector  W. 
A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Nice  to  See 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  - District  Game 
Protector  Dick  Fagan  and  I were 
patrolling  in  farm  country  just  to  the 
east  of  Allentown  when  we  noticed 
several  crows  harassing  a rather  large 
bird  that  was  soaring  over  some  fields. 
At  first  we  were  unable  to  identify  the 
bird  because  we  were  too  far  away. 
Driving  closer.  Game  Protector  Fagan 
remarked  that  the  bird  was  much  too 
large  to  be  a hawk.  When  we  got 
within  a short  distance,  we  looked  at 
the  bird  through  our  binoculars  and 
identified  it  as  a golden  eagle.  I feel 
fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  a bird  that  is  rather  rare  in  the 
United  States.  — Trainee  John  E. 
Schweitzer. 


“Foreign”  Critters 

Early  last  October,  there  were  re- 
ports of  bull  elk  being  sighted  on 
State  Game  Lands  226  in  Columbia 
County.  Although  there  was  no  physi- 
cal evidence  pointing  to  the  presence 
of  elk,  it  was  obvious  that  some  type 
of  large  animal  was  being  observed. 
Shortly  after  the  initial  reports,  I was 
tending  my  trapline  on  the  rabbit  re- 
search area.  Topping  a small  rise,  I 
found  myself  face-to-face  with  the 
mystery  animals.  While  they  had  the 
upright  antlers  and  large  white  rump 
patch  so  characteristic  of  elk,  their 
small  size,  dark  color,  and  bounding 
gait  identified  them  as  sika  deer.  A 
couple  of  telephone  calls  soon  brought 
to  light  that  these  deer  had  escaped 
from  the  Peacock  Corners  game  farm 
near  Orangeville.  Bob  Hock,  their 
owner,  and  Deputy  Stan  LeVan  spent 
the  next  couple  of  days  trying  to  cap- 
ture the  bucks  with  tranquilizing  guns. 
These  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  but 
the  deer  must  have  decided  that  life 
in  the  open  spaces  wasn’t  what  it  was 
cracked  up  to  be  as  they  returned 
to  the  security  of  their  pen  after  com- 
pleting a round-trip  of  approximately 
25  miles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  all  this  occurred  during  archery 
season,  not  one  of  the  reported  sight- 
ings came  from  a bow-and-arrow 
hunter— Game  Biologist  Hugh  Palmer. 


High  Prices 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - Trap- 
ping pressure  was  higher  this  season 
than  I have  seen  it  for  many  years. 
The  high  price  of  furs  is  really  bring- 
ing some  old  traps  down  off  the 
garage  wall  and  out  into  the  field. 
Many  people  are  relearning  how  much 
fun  it  is  to  be  out  in  the  winter  on 
a trapline.  It  is  too  bad  money  has 
to  be  a factor  to  make  some  people 
get  out  and  enjoy  themselves.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  R.  B.  Belding, 
Baden. 
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Trappers’  Problems 

MONTOUR  COUNTY  - The  at- 
tractive prices  for  furs  again  this  year 
have  stimulated  interest  in  trapping 
and  fox  calling.  However,  trappers 
were  hampered  by  unfavorable  water 
conditions.  Also,  there  was  a notable 
decline  in  the  muskrat  population; 
some  veteran  trappers  said  only  one- 
third  of  the  normal  population  existed 
on  streams  and  ponds  this  year. 
“Agnes”  is  named  as  the  determining 
factor.  Another  species  of  wildlife 
severely  affected  by  “the  heavy  dew 
of  ’72”  — District  Game  Protector  R. 
W.  Donahoe,  Danville. 


Surprise! 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - Charles 
Mitke  lives  next  to  State  Game  Lands 
187.  He  and  several  neighbors  have 
been  bothered  by  raccoons  upsetting 
their  garbage  cans,  and  one  evening 
he  heard  a neighbor’s  cans  being 
banged  around.  Figuring  his  would 
be  next,  Charlie  got  a flashlight  and 
waited  at  a window  above  where  he 
stored  his  cans.  Sure  enough,  in  a 
short  while  something  started  rattling 
the  cans.  Charlie  leaned  out  the  win- 
dow, turned  on  the  flashlight  and  gave 
a loud  yell,  expecting  to  frighten  a 
raccoon.  Instead,  looking  at  him  nose- 
to  nose  was  an  adult  black  bear.  Some 
fun,  huh.  — P-R  Area  Leader  J.  A. 
Booth,  Trucksville. 


How  Many  What! 

LEHIGH  COUNTY  - Every  Game 
Protector  gets  his  share  of  telephone 
calls.  Some  are  in  search  of  informa- 
tion, some  have  information  to  give, 
some  have  specific  problems,  and  then 
there  are  just  some.  Such  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
all  right  to  shoot  mistletoe  out  of  the 
trees  before  Christmas;  the  sincere 
lady  who  requested  odor  charts  of 
our  game  species  the  day  before  small 
game  season  opened  ( she  felt  it  would 
help  her  husband  who  was  going 
hunting  for  the  first  time  and  was  not 
too  familiar  with  our  game  birds  and 
animals ) ; and,  most  unusual  of  all,  the 
man  who  wanted  to  know  how  many 
aliens  he  could  have  if  he  bought  an 
alien  hunting  license!  — District  Game 
Protector  J.  R.  Fagan,  Allentown. 


The  Thinker 

BERKS  COUNTY-On  the  wet, 
rainy  first  day  of  the  general  small 
game,  I was  patrolling  State  Game 
Lands  280  when  I observed  a man 
walking  along  the  road  picking  up 
rocks.  I asked  what  he  had  in  mind 
and  he  replied,  “I’m  gonna  throw 
these  in  the  brush— it’s  too  wet  for 
me  to  kick  ’em  out  today.”— District 
Game  Protector  K.  M.  Zinn,  Bem- 
ville. 
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Big  Road  Kill 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Recently  an  un- 
usually large  deer  was  killed  on  1-90 
in  Millcreek  Township.  The  deer 
weighed  267  pounds,  live  weight. 
The  buck  had  shed  his  antlers  and 
the  base  of  the  antler  socket  measured 
two  inches  in  diameter.  — District 
Game  Protector  A.  C.  Martin,  Erie. 


Me  Not  Lost,  Tepee  Lost 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - Met  a 
hunter  the  first  day  of  deer  season 
who  needed  assistance.  I expected 
him  to  say  he  was  lost,  but  the  in- 
cident had  an  unusual  twist.  The 
hunter  knew  where  he  was  but  he  had 
lost  his  camp.  Four  hours  later  we 
found  his  camp  about  ten  miles  from 
where  he  was  hunting.  — Land  Man- 
ager J.  F.  Ramsey,  Falls  Creek. 


Something  to  Ponder 

BERKS  COUNTY  - I just  noticed 
that  the  road-kill  figure  of  deer  for 
the  month  of  November  1972  (5380), 
exceeds  the  legal  reported  1971  ant- 
lered deer  harvest  (5255)  for  the  en- 
tire Southeast  Division.  — District 
Game  Protector  K.  M.  Zinn,  Bernville. 


Three  Strikes  and  Out 
CLARION -JEFFERSON  COUN- 
TIES — There  was  a knock  at  my 
door.  An  excited  man  asked  if  he 
could  shoot  the  two  ringnecks  that 
had  just  flown  into  the  patch  of  weeds 
across  the  street  from  my  house.  I 
informed  him,  first,  that  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  hunt  or  shoot  within  the 
borough.  Second,  it  would  be  within 
the  safety  zone  of  several  nearby 
homes.  Third,  the  season  was  open 
for  grouse,  rabbits  and  squirrels  — not 
pheasants.  — Land  Manager  L.  L. 
Harshbarger,  Knox. 


Hard  Way  to  Convince 
DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - The  first 
day  of  the  deer  season  I had  to  in- 
vestigate a fatal  hunting  accident.  A 
young  man,  dressed  in  a red-and-black 
wool  jacket  and  blue  jeans,  was  shot 
in  mistake  for  a deer.  In  the  next  few 
days  I talked  to  several  hunters  about 
the  accident.  One  in  particular,  a 
sporting  goods  dealer,  told  me  he  sold 
out  of  fluorescent  orange  clothing 
after  the  news  of  the  accident.  It’s 
too  bad  it  takes  this  kind  of  incentive 
to  get  hunters  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange.  — District  Game  Protector  G. 
W.  Packard,  Millersburg. 


Wanderers 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - Two 
ear-tagged  female  deer  were  killed  in 
this  district  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1972.  On  December  2,  an 
automobile  killed  one  near  Speers 
Exit  on  Rt.  170  near  Belle  Vernon. 
This  deer  had  been  released  January 
16,  1970,  at  Dutch  Fork  Lake,  an  ap- 
proximate distance  of  33  land  miles 
from  the  point  of  kill.  The  second 
deer  had  been  released  on  January  22, 
1970,  near  Burgettstown  and  was  shot 
in  Morris  Township  along  the  Greene 
County  line,  a distance  of  29  air  miles 
from  the  point  of  release.  — District 
Game  Protector  J.  Kazakavage,  Wash- 
ington. 
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CONSERVATION 
J&.  NEWS 

By  Ted  Codshall 

Quail  Program  Will  Be  Ended 


HE  PENNSYLVANIA  Game  Com- 
mission will  end  its  program  of 
raising  and  stocking  bobwhite  quail 
due  to  a severe  shortage  of  funds 
and  because  the  program  is  not  pro- 
ducing the  desired  results. 

In  another  move  to  save  money, 
the  Commission  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  pheasants  which  will  be  pur- 
chased for  release  this  year. 

Quail  have  been  part  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  propagation  program 
since  1931.  Over  the  years,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  game  birds  have 
been  hatched  and  raised  at  the  East- 
ern Game  Farm  near  Schwenksville, 
Montgomery  County,  and  then  re- 
leased for  the  enjoyment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  sportsmen  and  the  general 
public. 

Annually,  between  5,000  and  10,000 
quail  have  been  stocked  in  the  state 
by  the  Game  Commission.  While 
sportsmen  bagged  a few  of  these  fine 
game  birds  during  the  fall  hunting 
seasons,  there  is  little  evidence  that 
the  releases  resulted  in  establishment 
of  populations  in  desirable  areas. 
Therefore,  since  the  program  is  not 
effective  in  enhancing  quail  popula- 
tions or  hunting  opportunities,  it  will 
be  abandoned. 

Bobwhite  quail  are  not  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  state,  which  is 
on  the  northern  fringe  of  their  natural 
range  and  habitat.  On  the  East  Coast, 
the  birds  are  much  more  abundant 
in  states  south  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  quail  now  on  hand  at  the  East- 
ern Game  Farm  will  be  released  in 
the  spring  to  culminate  the  phasing 
out  of  the  program.  Facilities  now 


used  in  quail  propagation  will  be 
converted  where  possible  for  use  in 
expanding  pheasant  production. 

Annually,  ringnecked  pheasants  are 
purchased  by  the  Game  Commission 
from  commercial  breeders  and  re- 
leased for  utilization  by  hunters.  This 
year  the  financial  limitations  have 
made  it  necessary  to  trim  the  number 
of  birds  to  be  purchased  to  18,000. 
Attempts  will  be  made  to  produce 
more  birds  at  Commission  operated 
Game  Farms  to  offset  this  reduction. 

Several  years  ago  when  the  Game 
Commission  asked  the  Legislature  to 
increase  hunting  license  fees  so  that 
services  to  the  sportsmen  could  con- 
tinue without  interruption,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  sharp  cutbacks  would 
have  to  be  made  in  programs  if  fees 
were  not  boosted. 

Legislative  delays  in  increasing  li- 
cense fees  have  forced  severe  curtail- 
ment or  total  elimination  of  a number 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  activities, 
and  further  reductions  will  have  to  be 
made  if  the  Game  Fund  is  to  remain 
solvent. 
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4-H  Rifle  Competition 

By  Bob  Wingard 


TWELVE  COUNTY  4-H  teams  and 
several  individual  4-H  shooters 
competed  in  smallbore  rifle  compe- 
tition as  part  of  4-H  Days  sponsored 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  held  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. Beaver  County  scored  tops 
in  the  team  competition,  followed  by 
Bucks  and  Delaware  Counties  in  sec- 
ond and  third  places.  Allegheny  and 
Lycoming  Counties  had  the  fourth 
and  fifth  place  teams. 

Teams  represented  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  from  rural  forested 
areas  to  the  heavily  urban  centers. 

Carol  Freshcom  was  top  individual 
shooter  and  was  also  a member  of 
the  winning  Beaver  County  team. 
Chris  Fox,  Jeanette  Earlin  and  Paul 
Czar  (alternate)  completed  the  roster 
of  the  top  team. 

The  new  50-foot  indoor  range  in 


White  Building  on  the  Penn  State 
Campus  was  opened  for  the  4-H 
shooters.  Miss  Virginia  Harpster, 
coach  of  the  outstanding  Penn  State 
Women’s  Rifle  Team,  hosted  the 
young  people  and  their  leaders  at  this 
statewide  shooting  program.  The 
course  of  fire  was  ten  shots  in  three 
positions  — standing,  prone,  and  a 
choice  of  kneeling  or  sitting  — on  the 
NRA  A17  target. 

During  the  year,  most  of  the  4-H 
shooters  participated  in  shooting  pro- 
grams in  their  community.  They  also 
often  work  on  4-H  projects  in  for- 
estry, wildlife  or  other  phases  of  their 
conservation  interests. 

The  trip  to  Penn  State  and  the 
chance  to  meet  and  shoot  with  other 
young  people  is  a highlight  in  their 
educational  program  and  one  that  they 
fully  enjoy. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  for  ’73 

The  following  tentative  opening  dates  for  1973  hunting  seasons  have  been 
established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 

Archery  deer  season,  Saturday,  September  29. 

Early  small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  13. 

General  small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  27. 

Bear  season,  Monday,  November  19. 

The  antlered  deer  season  opening  date  was  previously  established  by  com- 
mission action  as  the  Monday  following  Thanksgiving,  November  26. 

224  Caliber  Bench  Rest  Match 

Since  1967  the  Wellsboro  Rifle  Club  has  been  sponsoring  the  224  Caliber 
Bench  Rest  Championship  matches  on  their  range.  In  this  shoot,  rifles  are 
restricted  to  224  caliber,  scopes  not  exceeding  10  power,  rifle/scope  weight 
not  over  IOJ2  pounds.  Shooting  is  at  100  and  200  yards,  with  one  shot  fired 
at  each  of  five  bulls  at  the  shorter  distance,  five  shots  at  one  bull  at  200  yards. 
Perfect  score  is  500x50.  In  the  November,  1972  match,  Jim  Topf,  Wellsboro, 
took  top  place  with  a score  of  475x9.  He  was  followed  by  Craig  John, 
Jamestown,  N.Y.,  468x18;  Benton  McConnell,  Canisteo,  N.Y.,  466x16;  and 
Ben  Seaman,  Pittsburgh,  459x17.  The  club  is  planning  a Tri-State  match  this 
summer.  For  complete  information  write  to  the  Wellsboro  Rifle  Club, 
Box  191,  RD  6,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  16901. 
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Facility  Named 
For  Commissioner 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  named  the  new  impoundment 
and  area  near  Custards  “The  Honor- 
able H.  L.  ‘Blink’  Buchanan  Water- 
fowl  Management  Area,”  in  honor  of 
Game  Commissioner  H.  L.  Buchanan 
of  Franklin. 

The  structure  impounding  1,400 
acres  is  on  the  outlet  to  Conneaut 
Lake  in  Crawford  County  on  State 
Game  Lands  213  immediately  down- 
stream from  Interstate  Route  79.  Ac- 
quisition of  tracts  in  the  Conneaut 
Marsh  was  started  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  the  1940s,  and  the  impound- 
ment was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1972. 

The  area  is  about  sixteen  miles 
southeast  of  Pymatuning  Lake  and 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Maurice  God- 
dard State  Park. 

H.  L.  Buchanan  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Game  Commission  since 
1953,  and  has  been  intensely  interested 
and  active  in  the  development  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  waterfowl  pro- 
gram. 


H.  L.  Buchanan 

At  no  cost  to  the  sportsmen,  the 
other  seven  members  of  the  Game 
Commission  plan  to  erect  a plaque  on 
the  waterfowl  management  area  in 
honor  of  Buchanan  and  his  twenty 
years  of  faithful  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  sportsmen  and  Commonwealth. 


Deer  Kill  Report  Cards  Top  100,000 

As  of  January  1,  1973,  over  100,000  deer  kill  report  cards  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  Game  Commission  by  hunters  who  were  successful  during  the 
regular  1972  gunning  season. 

A total  of  104,227  deer  kill  report  cards  were  returned  by  successful  hunters 
for  the  previous  season.  At  the  moment,  there  are  indications  that  the  1972- 
73  harvest  may  exceed  1971’s  take.  In  addition,  by  January  1 the  Game  Com- 
mission had  received  bear  kill  report  cards  from  more  than  320  successful 
hunters. 


Age  Changed  For  Accompanying  Youths 

Licensed  hunters  under  the  age  of  16  now  may  be  accompanied  while  hunt- 
ing by  “younger  adults.”  Under  recently-enacted  legislation,  a youngster  who 
is  12  or  13  years  of  age  must  be  accompanied  while  hunting  by  a parent  or 
guardian  or  some  other  member  of  his  family  18  years  or  age  or  older.  The 
new  law  also  provides  that  a youngster  who  is  14  or  15  years  of  age  must  be 
accompanied  while  hunting  by  a person  at  least  18  years  of  age.  Youngsters 
who  are  16  years  of  age  or  older  may  hunt  unaccompanied  by  an  adult  in 
Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  December  5,  1972,  a hunter  under  the  age  of  16  had 
to  be  accompanied  while  afield  by  another  person  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
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364-LB.  BLACK  BEAR  WAS  TAKEN  in  1929  on  Little  Buffalo  Mountain,  Union  County, 
by  George  Englehart,  fifth  from  right,  standing.  Other  hunters:  Pete  Diehl,  Clark  Engle- 
hart,  Francis  Dieffenderfer,  Englehart,  Martin  Eisenhauer,  Alfred  Grove,  Floyd  Wirth; 
squatting:  Andrew  Jordan,  Clarence  Jordan,  Lester  Englehart,  Fred  Grove,  Lester  Zim- 
merman, Earl  Grove,  Clarence  Boop,  Charles  "Murph”  Aikey.  Photo  from  Betty  J. 
Eyler,  Mifflinburg,  daughter  of  George  Englehart. 


SwkA  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Serengeti — a Kingdom  of  Predators,  by  George  B.  Schaller,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.,  201  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  City  10022,  1972,  116  pp.,  8i/2xl2, 
$12.95.  Printed  on  high-quality  glossy  paper,  the  100-plus  full-color  photos 
are  the  eyecatchers  here,  their  dramatic  beauty  giving  insight  into  nature’s 
daily  life  and  death  situations  in  a region  of  dense  wildlife  populations; 
nevertheless,  it  is  Schaller’s  writing,  based  on  three  and  a half  years  of 
direct  association  and  observation,  that  helps  us  to  understand  that  only 
through  death  does  life  continue. 

The  North  American  Waterfowler,  by  Paul  S.  Bernsen,  Superior  Publish- 
ing Co.,  902  Washington  Blvd.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101,  1972,  206  pp.,  illus., 
$14.95.  Bernsen  deals  with  a lot  of  subjects  important  to  waterfowlers — 
how  to  locate,  build  and  camouflage  blinds,  how  to  choose  a call  and 
make  it  sound  like  a duck  (an  instruction  record  comes  with  the  book), 
characteristics  of  the  various  retrieving  dogs,  suggestions  on  selecting  a 
shotgun  and  how  to  hit  with  it,  suitable  clothing,  etc.  The  author  has  been 
a waterfowl  hunter  all  his  life,  and  his  feelings  as  well  as  his  experiences 
are  reflected  in  his  writing. 
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Benefits  to  Non-Game  Wildlife 

By  Donald  E.  Zimmerman 
PGC  Wildlife  Conservation  Education  Specialist 


FISH  AND  GAME  agencies  have 
been  criticized  for  devoting  little 
effort  towards  non-game  species  man- 
agement and  paying  too  much  atten- 
tion to  game  management.  Such 
criticism  may  be  the  result  of  a lack 
of  understanding  of  the  laws,  current 
management  efforts,  agency  programs 
and  funding. 

Non-game  species  benefit  from  the 
same  basic  management  fundamentals 
as  game  species,  such  as  laws  and 
restrictions  and  habitat  management. 

The  Game  Commission  has  the  au- 
thority under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
to  develop  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams. The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law 
outlines  the  duties  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  defines  those  species 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Commission’s  responsibility  is 
to  protect,  manage  and  preserve  the 
game,  furbearing  animals  and  pro- 
tected birds  of  the  state.  Game  ani- 
mals include:  elk,  bear,  deer,  wild 

rabbits,  hares,  red,  gray,  black  and 
fox  squirrels,  raccoons,  woodchucks, 
and  bobcats;  furbearing  animals  in- 
clude mink,  muskrats,  opossums,  ot- 
ters, skunks,  and  beavers. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  game 
birds,  the  law  uses  the  scientific  clas- 
sification to  identify  all  game  birds 
within  the  definition.  Included  as 
game  birds  are  anatidae  (waterfowl), 
rallidae  (rails,  coots,  etc.);  limicolae 
(shore  birds  such  as  snipe  and  wood- 
cock); gallinae  (wild  turkey,  grouse, 
pheasants  and  quail);  birds  known  as 
doves  belonging  to  the  order  colum- 
bae,  and  grackles  (blackbirds).  All 
other  wild  birds  are  protected  except 
the  English  sparrow  and  the  Euro- 
pean starling. 

Basic  to  all  creatures  is  the  need 
for  adequate  food,  water  and  cover. 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing both  game  and  non-game  wildlife 
is  the  continual  destruction  of  wildlife 
habitat  by  urban  sprawl.  All  new 
highways  and  most  new  shopping 
centers,  homes  and  businesses  destroy 
wildlife  habitat.  Annually  nearly 
43,000  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  is  de- 
stroyed in  Pennsylvania.  In  most  cases, 
man  judges  his  economic  growth  and 
development  are  more  important  and 
of  more  value  to  him  than  retaining 
open  lands  and  wildlife  habitat. 

In  1920,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  began  a program  of  land 
buying  which  insures  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth  is  re- 
tained in  suitable  wildlife  habitat. 
These  areas  are  called  State  Game 
Lands.  The  first  tract  was  purchased 
in  Elk  County  in  1919.  Through  the 
years,  the  acquisition  of  State  Game 
Lands  has  continued  and  today  more 
than  1.1  million  acres  have  been  set 
aside  for  wildlife  management  and 
hunting  recreation.  On  these  lands 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is 
not  only  providing  for  the  needs  of 
game  animals  and  hunting  recreation, 
but  also  creating  valuable  habitat  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  non-game 
wildlife  creatures. 

Habitat  Improved 

Lands  acquired  or  set  aside  for 
wildlife  are  not  left  idle.  In  most 
cases  habitat  management  practices 
improve  food  and  cover  conditions  for 
wildlife.  Habitat  management  is  the 
manipulation  of  the  plant  community 
to  benefit  wildlife  species.  It  is  ac- 
complished through  the  planting  of 
trees,  shrubs,  fruit  and  berry  produc- 
ing plants;  by  liming  and  fertilization; 
through  the  construction  of  dams, 
dikes,  and  impoundments;  and  by 
logging  and  prescribed  cutting  of 
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borders  and  edges,  timber  thinnings 
and  the  planting  of  farm  crops.  All 
these  techniques  have  been  and  are 
being  used  on  State  Game  Lands  to 
provide  a variety  of  plant  communi- 
ties. These  in  turn  provide  a variety 
of  wildlife  habitat  for  many  different 
game  and  non-game  wildlife  species. 

Marshlands  developed  for  water- 
fowl management  have  obvious  side 
benefits  to  non-game  wildlife.  Con- 
sider the  recent  developments  at  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  Of  the  original  acreage,  the  low- 
lying  areas  along  the  streams  re- 
mained wet  and  marshy  throughout 
much  of  the  year  because  of  imper- 
vious soil.  Few  waterfowl,  marsh  or 
shore  birds  were  attracted  to  the  area. 
After  the  Commission  purchased  these 
lands,  a variety  of  impoundments 
were  built  to  hold  water  throughout 
the  year.  Not  only  are  waterfowl 
being  attracted  to  the  area  in  large 
numbers  now,  but  also  a variety  of 
non-game  wildlife. 

Shore  birds  and  herons  moved  into 
the  area  and  remained.  By  summer, 
they  probably  will  be  raising  young 
on  the  area.  In  recent  winters,  the 
flat  grassy  fields  created  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  fencerows  and  plant- 
ings for  waterfowl  foods  produced 
ideal  conditions  for  small  rodent  pop- 
ulations. A variety  of  hawks  and  owls 


moved  into  the  area  to  feed  on  these 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Among  the  non-game  wildlife  found 
on  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  during  this  past  year 
were  great  blue  herons,  American 
egrets,  little  green  herons,  a variety  of 
shore  birds,  rough-legged  hawks,  red- 
tailed hawks,  sparrow  hawks,  great 
homed  owls,  short  eared  owls,  long 
eared  owls,  and  a variety  of  song 
birds. 

On  forested  State  Game  Lands, 
plans  call  for  timber  management  and 
lumbering  operations  that  will  bene- 
fit wildlife  and  still  produce  a timber 
crop  that  can  be  sold.  Logging,  bor- 
der cuttings,  timber  stand  improve- 
ment and  clear  cutting  provide  the 
needed  habitat  manipulation  so  that 
each  tract  contains  trees  in  different 
stages  of  forest  succession.  This  favors 
a variety  of  game  and  non-game  wild- 
life. 

Forest  Succession 

After  a clear  cutting,  border  cutting 
or  timber  operation,  forest  succession 
follows  with  a variety  of  fruit  and  seed 
producing  trees  and  shrubs  that  were 
probably  scarce  in  the  maturing  for- 
est. Their  seeds  and  fruits  not  only 
provide  a readily  available  source  of 
food  for  wildlife,  but  also  attract  the 
great  variety  of  insect  life  so  impor- 
tant as  food  for  songbirds. 

During  cutting  operations  selected 
old  trees  are  left  standing  for  den 
trees.  These  are  often  utilized  by 
non-game  species.  Downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers,  pileated  woodpeckers, 
and  flickers  move  in  to  search  old 
trees  for  insects  and  to  bore  holes  for 
nest  cavities.  These  are  only  a few  ex- 
amples of  the  many  benefits  to  non- 
game wildlife  from  game  management 
practices;  there  are  many  others. 

If  critics  of  game  agencies  look 
closely  at  past  efforts  such  as  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  land  acquisition  and 
habitat  management,  they  will  find 
that  these  efforts  have  had  immeasur- 
able benefits  to  non-game  wildlife 
species. 
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Buying  a Shotgun 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


THE  PROCEDURE  employed  in 
purchasing  a good  shotgun  is, 
basically,  the  same  procedure  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  any  personal 
item  worthy  of  a hundred  dollar 
bill.  Or  more. 

Before  you  part  with  the  green 
stuff  you  shop  around,  ask  for  opin- 
ions, read  brochures,  hem  and  haw 
a bit  then  finally  make  the  purchase, 
right?  Right! 

But  no  matter  how  commendable 
it  is  to  realize  a brand  new  shotgun, 
and  this  is  strongly  advised,  it  must 
be  mentioned,  in  all  fairness,  that 
on  occasion  you  can  obtain  a very 
good  “used”  one,  or  a hand-me-down 
( his  included!)  that  just  might  suit 
you;  that  is,  an  acceptable  model 
and  gauge. 

Perhaps  with  this  firearm  the  stock 
needs  only  to  be  shortened  to  fit  you, 
otherwise,  it’s  in  excellent  condition. 
At  least  consider  it;  but  don’t  force 
it  upon  yourself. 

The  most  popular  shotgun  gauges 
include  the  12,  16,  20,  28,  and  the 
410  (67  gauge),  and  among  the  gents 
the  12-gauge  tops  the  list,  one  reason 
being  the  greater  number  shot  pellets 
available  in  the  12-gauge  shotshell. 
For  a lady,  a 20-gauge  shotgun  is 
suggested  and  one  factor  in  its  favor 
is  less  recoil  when  fired.  Be  not  mis- 
taken, though,  a 20-gauge  shotgun 
with  appropriate  ammo  is  quite  ef- 
fective. 

Choose  Shells  That  Fit! 

Shotshells,  or  shotgun  shells  if  you 
prefer,  are  the  cartridges  used  in 
shotguns  and  are  so  manufactured 
and  identified  to  fit  the  particular 
gauge  shotgun.  If  you  choose  a 20- 
gauge  shotgun  you  must  use  20- 
gauge  shotshells.  Please  don’t  try 
any  other  lest  you  injure  yourself 
when  the  gun  blows  up,  if  it  has  to 
be  said  the  hard  way.  Likewise  for 
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SUSAN  PAJAK  checks  fit  of  shotgun  stock 
after  having  recoil  pad  installed.  For  con- 
sistent hitting,  stock  fit  is  highly  im- 
portant. 

other  gauge  shotguns  and  shotshells. 
Always  double  check  your  shells. 

To  select  the  proper  shotshell 
LOAD  for  your  particular  shooting 
activity,  refer  to  the  manufacturer’s 
load  recommendation  table  in  the 
brochure.  For  example:  When  after 
rabbits  and  ringnecks  you  normally 
would  select  shotshells  loaded  with 
number  4,  5,  6 or  7M  shot.  Also,  read 
over  the  shot  size  chart. 

In  talking  with  a gun  dealer  — 
plan  a visit  now!  — he  will  most  as- 
suredly help  you  get  the  shotgun 
that  is  right  for  you  and  your  purse! 
He  will  tell  you  how  to  make  sure  it 
FITS  you.  The  stock  might  have  to 
be  shortened  so  that  you  can  cheek 
and  shoulder  the  shotgun  smoothly 
everytime.  Your  eye  should  naturally 
align  with  the  front  bead,  and  your 
index  finger  should  comfortably 
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reach  the  trigger.  After  all,  your  new 
shotgun  is  going  to  serve  you  — just 
you!  — for  a long  time. 

Suggestions  on  how  to  load  and 
fire  your  shotgun,  and  related  brief- 
ings will  come  at  another  time,  okay? 
Next  month:  A lady  from  Lancaster 
asks  a question  about  time  — gets  an 
answer!  Is  there  something  you 
would  like  to  discuss  about  hunting. 


shooting,  and  the  out-of-doors? 
Please  write  in,  won’t  you? 

Word  Study:  SHOTGUN  . . . 
gauge,  magazine,  single/double  bar- 
rel, over-under/side-by-side,  choke, 
trigger,  bore,  action,  stock;  SHOT- 
SHELL  . . . hull,  shot,  wad,  powder, 
primer,  head. 

March  Profile 

Activities  for  the  young  come  and 
go,  but  when  Miss  Kathy  Kramer,  16, 
was  introduced  to  trapshooting  three 
years  ago  it  was  “love  at  first  shoot.” 
She  now  maintains  a 22  x 25  average 
at  every  shoot,  and  in  addition  to 
trapshooting  is  an  avid  small  game 
hunter. 

Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Kramer  of  McMurray,  Pa.  (Washing- 
ton County),  Kathy  is  a junior  at- 
tending Peters  Township  High 
School. 


Book  Review  . . . 

New  England  Grouse  Shooting 

The  author  makes  his  feelings  clear  in  his  opening  paragraph.  For  him, 
the  ruffed  grouse  is  “the  greatest  of  all  our  game  birds.”  Countless  hunters 
agree  with  him,  as  they’ve  proved  in  a multitude  of  articles  and  many  books. 
But  nobody  ever  wrote  more  beautifully,  more  lovingly,  more  understand- 
ingly,  about  this  bird— the  pa’tridge  of  New  England— than  William  Harndon 
Foster  does  here.  Foster  knew  the  grouse  and  he  knew  the  men  and  dogs 
who  hunted  the  grouse,  and  he  knew  the  guns  they  hunted  with  and  how 
to  shoot  them.  Yet  this  isn’t  a scientific  treatise  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination. It’s  a hunting  book,  written— and  beautifully  illustrated— by  a hunter. 
There’s  not  a phony  word  in  it,  not  a single  glossed-over  generality  to  hide 
an  unknown  area.  How  could  there  be,  when  the  author  is  absolute  master 
of  his  subject  and  has  the  talent  to  pass  his  knowledge  on?  He  has  the 
honesty  to  talk  about  grouse  when  they  were  too  common  to  be  sporting 
quarry,  and  tells  how  they  became  so  challenging.  He  talks  about  grouse 
dogs,  a subject  that  few  gunners  of  today  know  much  about.  And  he  dis- 
cusses grouse  guns  and  loads  and  tells  how  to  use  them,  his  observations 
being  based  on  many  years  of  personal  involvement,  not  on  theory  or  some- 
one else’s  writing.  This  book  is  a bit  dated  in  spots,  for  it  originally  was 
published  three  decades  ago,  but  even  this  adds  a charm  that  could  well 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  oldtimer  who  can  no  longer  manage  the  steep- 
sided hills,  the  grapevine  tangles  where  Old  Ruff  dwells,  but  who  recognizes 
that  this  is  how  it  was  when  he  was  young.  It’s  no  exaggeration  to  say  this 
book  is  a masterpiece.  ( New  England  Grouse  Shooting,  by  William  Harndon 
Foster,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017, 
194  pp.,  $12.50.) 
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Trail  Ride  — Eastern  Style 

or 

(An  Excuse  To  Go  Woodcock  Hunting) 

By  Les  Rountree 


AST  FALL  I realized  that  I had 
not  been  camping  in  a tent  trailer 
for  about  four  years.  Since  those  of 
us  who  write  about  such  things  are 
supposed  to  keep  up  with  what’s 
happening  in  the  camping  equip- 
ment field,  I felt  it  was  about  time 
we  tried  one  again. 

Soft  top  tent  trailers  are  fast  going 
the  way  of  the  dodo  bird.  Some  are 
still  being  offered  but  the  trend  is 
toward  hard  tops  made  from  alumi- 
num or  fiberglass.  There  are  ad- 
vantages in  using  this  material,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  durability.  I 
am  one  of  the  old  die-hards  how- 
ever, and  have  long  maintained  that 
it  isn’t  camping  unless  some  fabric 
figures  into  the  act  somehow.  At 
least  the  sides  of  the  new  Coleman 
we  tried  were  fabric  and  I guess  that 
keeps  riie  pure.  Regardless  of  the 
materials  used,  modem  tent  trailers 
from  most  top  manufacturers  are 
much  more  convenient  to  erect  and 
the  chassis  are  better  for  pulling. 

Just  five  short  years  ago  I tested 
a tent  trailer  from  another  manufac- 
turer that  was  just  dandy  once  it  was 
set  up  . . . but  the  setting  up  re- 
quired three  days  and  the  help  of  six 
men  and  four  small  boys.  I exag- 
gerate, of  course,  but  it  was  difficult. 
How  things  have  changed!  The  fold- 
ing third  wheel  at  the  tongue  of 
today’s  hitch  is  a back  saving  addi- 
tion that  eliminates  a lot  of  hauling 
and  jerking  when  you  are  hitching 
or  unhitching.  The  wheel  folds  up 
for  transport  and  is  equipped  with 
a handle  and  a threaded  sleeve  that 
permits  one  to  level  the  trailer  with 
a few  turns  of  the  handle.  A far 
cry  from  the  old  days  when  one 
searched  around  for  a hour  trying 
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ROUNTREE'S  DEVIOUS  cunning  managed 
to  keep  him  off  any  horse  during  week- 
end, perhaps  because  he  hasn’t  yet  learned 
the  trick  of  talking  to  one  of  the  four- 
footed  creatures.  But  next  time.  . . . 

to  find  a block  of  wood  or  a suitable 
group  of  rocks  for  leveling.  Outrig- 
gers on  all  four  corners  also  make  it 
easier  to  balance  up  the  unit  as  they 
are  all  easily  adjusted  with  notched 
legs. 

I’ll  tell  you  more  about  this  com- 
fortable Somerset  camper  a bit  later, 
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but  first  let  me  tell  you  where  Ann 
and  I went  with  the  tent  trailer. 

Ann,  who  is  slightly  nuts  about 
horseback  riding,  has  been  bugging 
me  for  years  to  take  a real  Western- 
type  trail  ride.  As  most  of  this  sort 
of  business  takes  place  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  costs  more  than  a 
dollar  or  two,  I pretended  not  to 
hear  her.  I had  also  been  on  a few 
Western  big  game  hunting  trips 
that  involved  horses  and,  while  I 
appreciated  the  horse  as  transporta- 
tion, I was  not  too  keen  about  spend- 
ing a lot  of  time  in  the  saddle.  I’ll  be 
honest  about  it  — Roy  Rogers,  I’m 
not! 

Then  Ann  came  across  a brochure 


from  the  Flying  W Ranch  in  Forest 
County  and  learned  that  they  offered 
trail  rides  in  the  Allegheny  Forest. 
Daily  rides  are  available  during  the 
summer  season  but  features  at  the 
Flying  W are  two  organized  trail  rides 
during  June  and  October.  The  fall 
ride  is  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the 
autumn  foliage  display  and  we  dis- 
covered that  people  from  all  over 
the  east  descend  on  Forest  County 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  This  is  a 
three-day  ride  that  covers  over  50 
miles. 

Western  Bunkhouses 

The  ranch  also  happens  to  have  a 
camping  area  in  addition  to  the 
Western-style  bunkhouses.  The  nec- 
essary reservation  was  made  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weller,  owners  of  the 
Flying  W,  and  the  wild  west  of 
Pennsylvania  . . . here  we  come! 

The  ranch  had  a good  selection  of 
rental  mounts  and  good  quality  rid- 
ing gear.  I think  the  proper  word 
is  tack.  Most  of  the  ranch  guests 
who  had  been  here  before  were  ac- 
complished riders  and  brought  their 
own  horses.  This  was  not  going  to 
be  a ride  for  creampuffs,  a fact  I 
discovered  at  the  first  evening’s  meal. 

The  group  of  about  20  included 
businessmen,  housewives,  college 
students,  an  airline  pilot,  a retired 
railroader  and  a couple  of  youngsters. 
The  common  thread  that  bound  them 
together  was  a love  of  horses  and 
riding  and,  in  a number  of  cases, 
camping.  Many  of  the  riders  ar- 
rived with  horse  trailers  being  pulled 
by  pickup  campers.  They  chose  the 
Flying  W Ranch  because  the  rides 
are  more  challenging  and  this  part 
of  the  East  offers  the  biggest  section 
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of  untampered  wilderness  they  have 
been  able  to  find. 

It  also  happened  (I  can’t  imagine 
why)  that  the  opening  day  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s grouse  and  woodcock  sea- 
son coincided  with  the  first  day  of 
the  ride.  Since  I just  happened  to 
have  shotgun  and  hunting  clothes 
in  the  car,  I announced  to  all  that 
I would  not  be  riding  with  them 
the  first  day  and  that  Ann  would  be 
doing  my  riding  for  me.  I endured  a 
few  snide  comments  about  being  a 
tenderfoot  ( that’s  not  exactly  the 
right  part  of  the  anatomy). 

Ann  relayed  the  day’s  trip  in  blow 
by  blow  detail  that  night  in  the 
camper,  and  she  was  really  elated. 
The  ride  went  through  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  she  had  ever 
seen  in  Pennsylvania.  Roger,  the 
trail  boss  of  the  ride,  really  knew 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  coun- 
try. On  several  occasions  he  took 
them  cross  country,  which  added  con- 
siderable excitement.  No  strict  fol- 
low-the-leader  stuff  on  this  trail  ride. 
In  some  cases,  Ann  said,  the  riders 
had  to  make  out  the  best  way  they 
could  in  crossing  the  numerous  small 
streams.  Except  for  an  occasional 
bow  hunter  (archery  season  was  also 
open)  civilization  was  forgotten. 

Good  Day  Hunting 

I had  a pretty  good  day  too.  Two 
friends  met  me  at  Tionesta  and  we 
managed  to  bag  10  woodcock  and 
one  grouse.  My  feet  were  a bit  tired 
but  my  posterior  wasn’t. 

I’d  better  insert  here  that  the  trail 
riders  return  to  the  ranch  each  night 
for  dinner  and  sleeping.  After  all  day 
in  the  saddle,  the  sleep  part  takes 
care  of  itself  but  the  food  at  the 
Flying  W is  terrific.  Family  style,  with 
platters  of  chicken,  pork  chops, 
mashed  potatoes,  vegetables  and 
salad  being  full  all  the  time.  Break- 
fasts are  strictly  lumberjack  style  . . . 
huge!  T-bone  steaks  to  order  were 
prepared  on  the  first  night.  The  meat 
was  produced  on  the  ranch  and  it 


RIDERS  HERE  FORD  Tionesta  Creek  in 
Forest  County.  “Cowboy”  hats  and  West- 
ern gear  are  common  even  here  in  the 
East  because  they  are  practical  as  well 
as  picturesque. 

was  as  fine  a steak  as  you’d  expect 
anywhere  in  Kansas  City.  If  you’re 
on  a low-cal  diet,  the  Flying  W is 
not  the  place  to  go. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  ride,  I 
again  found  a way  to  get  out  of  get- 
ting on  a horse.  Let  me  explain  again, 
I really  have  nothing  against  horses, 
it’s  just  that,  well  . . . you  see  it’s 
this  old  war  injury  . . . and  besides, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fishing  Contest 
was  about  to  kick  off  at  Tidioute  on 
this  day  ( another  coincidence ) . 

The  riders  traveled  over  an  entirely 
different  route  on  the  second  day. 
There  is  so  much  country  to  see  in 
the  ANF  that  a month  could  be  spent 
riding  it  on  horseback  and  every  day 
would  be  a new  adventure.  October 
mornings  are  nose  nippers  in  Forest 
County  but  the  days  are  usually 
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pleasant  and  it’s  a great  time  of  the 
year  for  horses.  They  don’t  become 
overheated  and  neither  do  the  riders. 
Mrs.  Weller  met  the  caravan  at  noon 
and  a hot  lunch  was  provided.  A 
hot  dog  roast  was  the  main  attraction 
on  this  day  and  Ann  admitted  that 
hot  dogs  and  beans  never  tasted  so 
good.  As  for  me,  I got  some  great 
pictures  of  the  fishing  tournament. 

Oh,  yes,  the  Coleman  camper. 
With  a catalytic  heater  it  proved 
most  comfortable  during  the  chilly 
nights.  We  did  not  use  the  heater 
while  we  were  in  the  sleeping  bags, 
but  for  dressing  and  undressing  it 
was  most  welcome.  The  rubber  foam 
mattresses  were  thick  enough  for  my 
200  pounds  and  the  wind  and  rain 
were  sealed  out  well.  Yes,  it  rained 
the  first  night. 

A folding  sink  and  two-burner 
stove  unit  makes  this  model  an  ex- 
cellent choice  for  the  small  family 
or  pair  of  hunters  or  fishermen.  It 
is  advertised  to  sleep  six,  but  more 
than  four  would  crowd  the  floor 
space.  No  other  frills  other  than  a 


HOT  DOGS  AND  COFFEE  make  a warm, 
filling  lunch  on  the  trail,  and  the  meals 
back  at  the  ranch  are  even  more  impres- 
sive— “no  place  for  anyone  watching  cal- 
ories,” Rountree  says. 


removable  table  that  is  easily  stowed 
in  case  the  extra  floor  space  is 
needed.  For  hauling,  the  aluminum 
top  seals  and  clamps  snugly  around 
the  folded  fabric  and  the  low  profile 
makes  it  easy  for  the  novice  trailer 
puller  to  manage.  If  the  weighty  stuff 
is  packed  toward  the  rear  end  of  the 
trailer,  it  rides  level  enough  to  see 
over  the  top  through  the  inside  mir- 
ror, a definite  advantage  when  travel- 
ing on  throughways.  Side  mirrors 
are  still  a distinct  convenience  and 
in  many  states  required. 

Hard  to  Crank 

There  are  two  things  I do  not  like 
about  this  camper.  One  is  the  place- 
ment of  the  handle  that  cranks  the 
top  up.  This  is  located  behind  the 
propane  bottle  which  is  mounted  on 
the  trailer  tongue.  It  is  a bit  awkward 
to  turn.  The  other  complaint,  strictly 
a personal  one,  is  the  flowered  pat- 
tern on  the  seats  and  mattresses.  It 
is  a wild  orange  color  that  somehow 
doesn’t  look  like  it  belongs  on  a 
sportsman’s  camper.  That’s  a small 
matter  though.  For  under  $1000,  the 
Somerset  model  is  one  of  the  best 
buys  on  the  market. 

The  third  day  of  horseback  riding 
ended  at  noon  (on  Sunday)  with 
another  one  of  those  tremendous  Fly- 
ing W meals.  I spent  this  half  day 
taking  pictures  around  the  ranch 
while  Ann  hit  the  saddle  for  the 
third  time.  I was  proud  of  her  and 
she  admitted  on  the  way  home  that 
the  hours  of  riding  were  beginning 
to  take  their  toll,  but  after  all,  some- 
one had  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
family  . . . since  I had  chickened  out 
for  the  third  straight  day.  I had  to 
drive  home  and  I didn’t  want  to  be 
leg  sore,  etc.,  etc.  She  did  make  me 
feel  sorry  that  I hadn’t  seen  the 
great  brook  trout  streams  that  the 
trail  riders  forded,  or  the  flocks  of 
turkeys  and  dozens  of  grouse  that 
they  flushed,  or  the  numbers  of  big 
bucks  that  were  spotted.  How’s  that 
again?  Maybe  I will  become  inter- 
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ested  in  trail  riding  after  all. 

For  something  different  in  a camp- 
ing trip  the  trail  ride  and  camp  ad- 
venture is  a happy  combination  the 
way  it’s  done  in  Forest  County.  The 
western  flavor  is  there  and  the  par- 
ticipants dress  the  part.  Blue  jeans 
and  cowboy  hats  are  standard  dress 
(although  not  required)  and  the 
companionship  is  outstanding.  We 
quickly  discovered  that  horse  fanciers 
are  friendly  and  after  a half  hour’s 
conversation  we  knew  they  were  our 
kind  of  people.  Good  company 
around  a campfire  combined  with 
hot  coffee  and  roasted  chestnuts  made 
each  evening  much  more  fun  than 
squinting  at  a picture  tube  or  listen- 
ing to  the  other  sounds  of  progress. 
I was  surprised  to  discover  a touch  of 
the  West  in  Pennsylvania.  With  very 
little  imagination  you  can  propel 
yourself  west  of  the  Pecos  or  where- 
ever. 

For  more  information  on  the  sched- 
uled June  and  October  rides,  write 
for  a brochure  to  Sally  Weller,  Fly- 
ing W Ranch,  Star  Route  2,  Tionesta, 
Pa.  16353.  Their  campground  is  open 
all  summer  and  rides  by  the  day  and 
weekend  are  always  available.  There 
are  pony  rides  for  the  kids  and  a 


THE  CAMPER  USED  this  trip  by  the  Roun- 
trees had  more  than  enough  room  for  two 
— humans,  that  is.  The  horse  had  his 
own  accommodations  elsewhere. 


summer  camp  for  youths.  If  you 
don’t  choose  to  ride,  it’s  a good  place 
to  loaf  and  look.  This  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania offers  some  of  the  best  fish- 
ing in  the  state,  with  the  Allegheny 
River,  Kinzua  Dam  and  many  small 
streams  being  close  by.  During  the 
fall,  grouse,  woodcock,  turkey  and 
deer  are  Forest  County  specialties. 
I’m  sure  going  back.  And  next  time 
I may  even  ride  a horse. 


DURING  deer  season, 
members  of  the  Factory- 
ville  Sportsmen’s  Club  saw 
two  yearling  does  which 
had  gone  through  the  ice 
on  Lake  Sheridan.  With  the 
use  of  a rowboat  and  a 
lasso,  they  managed  to 
rescue  both  animals  and 
carry  them  to  a barn  where 
the  exhausted  animals  re- 
covered. Who  says  hunters 
aren’t  sportsmen? — Waldo 
Carlton  Wright,  Clarks  Sum- 
mit, Pa. 
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PROFE$$IONAL$ 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


O PARAPHRASE  an  oldie, 
“There’s  gold  in  them  thar  butts!” 
For  the  record,  archery  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes— amateur  and 
professional.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
all  participating  sports.  And,  as  with 
other  sports,  I know  of  no  one  who 
has  jumped  into  the  professional 
ranks  without  going  through  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  being  an  amateur 
before  succumbing  to  the  temptation 
of  professionalism. 

The  step  across  the  line  is  a big  one, 
and  one  that  should  not  be  taken  in- 
advisedly. Once  an  archer  registers 
and  shoots  in  a money  tournament, 
he  is  forever  barred  from  competing 
directly  against  amateurs.  Nothing 
here  will  discourage  anyone  from  tak- 
ing this  route  if  he  is  so  inclined;  how- 
ever, there  is  a great  danger  of  being 
trapped  in  an  area  where  one’s  ability 
is  insufficient  to  win  enough  at  the 
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money  shoots  to  make  it  worthwhile 
and  yet  be  barred  from  amateur  com- 
petition. 

Since  shooting  in  a money  tourna- 
ment is  all  that  is  required  to  become 
a professional,  the  transition  is  easy. 
But  right  there  is  where  it  stops  being 
easy.  Shooting  against  other  pros,  you 
count  your  misses  rather  than  your 
hits. 

It  is  rare  today  that  anybody  takes 
home  money  with  fewer  than  90  per- 
cent of  his  arrows  in  the  bullseye.  For 
top  money,  plan  to  keep  99  percent 
of  your  arrows  in  the  bullseye  and 
hope  that  you  don’t  end  up  in  a three- 
way  tie  for  first  place. 

At  one  time,  a perfect  300  was  the 
goal  of  every  archer,  professional  or 
amateur,  who  shot  the  indoor  Profes- 
sional Archers  Association  round.  Bob 
Bitner,  bowyer  for  Root  Archery 
Company,  was  the  first  to  hit  a perfect 
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in  a registered  money  shoot  at  the 
Las  Vegas  indoor  competition  in  1967. 
It  was  worth  $1500  to  him.  Jugger 
Gervais  had  shot  one  the  previous 
year  in  a local  shoot  that  was  not  a 
registered  money  shoot.  Special 
awards  had  been  set  up  for  those 
scoring  the  perfect  300,  but  they  soon 
came  so  fast  that  the  award  was  with- 
drawn. Even  the  ladies  were  edging 
in  on  the  act.  Ann  Butz,  Suffern,  N.Y., 
has  posted  some  fantastic  scores,  in- 
cluding a number  of  299’s  out  of  a 
possible  300. 

If  you  want  to  follow  the  money 
circuit,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
travel  long  distances  with  cash  in  your 
pocket.  Registration  fees  alone  can 
run  anywhere  from  $5  to  $45,  depend- 
ing upon  the  kind  of  money  being 
offered  as  prizes.  And,  there  is  money 
being  offered.  For  example,  the  Las 
Vegas  Open  for  1973,  held  January 
19-21,  produced  $20,000  in  prizes.  At 
the  1973  American  Indoor  Archery 
Championship,  to  be  held  in  Cobo 
Hall,  Detroit,  Mich.,  a total  of  $10,000 
cash  and  $8,000  in  merchandise  will 
be  awarded. 

Even  with  these  high  figures,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  break- 
down does  not  send  any  individual 
archer  home  rich.  A $500,  or  even  a 
$1,000,  first  place  must  be  equated 
against  the  cost  of  travel,  the  entry 
fee,  and  time  lost  from  work.  So  there 
must  be  more  than  just  the  desire  for 
money  to  impel  an  amateur  into  the 
money  circle.  Although  purses  are  get- 
ting larger,  the  day  is  still  quite  dis- 
tant when  any  archer  can  make  a liv- 
ing shooting  for  cash  awards,  no 
matter  how  proficient  he  may  be  at 
the  sport.  It  is  still  necessary  to  shoot 
the  bow  primarily  for  the  love  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  ranks  of  profes- 


DAVE  STAPLES,  Easton,  PAA  president, 
examines  one  of  the  fine  trophies  pre- 
sented to  amateurs  who  shot  with,  but 
not  against,  the  pros. 

sional  shooters  are  growing.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country,  notably  New 
York  state,  the  number  of  profession- 
als is  on  the  rise.  Pennsylvania  is  still 
a top  amateur  state,  although  quite  a 
number  of  professionals  also  follow 
the  amateurs’  circuit  even  though  they 
do  not  compete  against  nonprofession- 
als. This  is  one  of  the  pleasant  aspects 
of  competition  in  total.  At  each  pro- 
fessional shoot  there  are  provisions, 
and  prizes,  for  amateurs,  and  the  same 
holds  true  for  primarily  amateur 
shoots  where  professionals  frequently 
compete  against  each  other. 

The  only  possible  loss  to  archery  is 
the  aforementioned  archers  who  make 
the  move  before  they  are  ready  and 
find  themselves  in  a gray  area  where 
their  talents  are  no  longer  bringing 
them  the  satisfaction  they  seek.  Of 
course,  those  with  enough  determina- 
tion work  their  way  to  the  top.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  neither  the  abil- 
ity to  climb  the  big  hill  nor  the  time 
to  practice  who  end  up  in  archery’s 
limbo. 

Although  all  professional  eyes  are 
on  the  big  tournaments,  more  and 
more  regional  competitions  bring  in 
top  bows.  A good  example  was  the 
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VIC  BERGER,  one  of  the  top  professional 
archers  in  the  U.S.,  is  also  the  inventor 
of  the  Berger  Button,  which  many  archers 

have  found  helpful. 

money  tournament  held  in  my  home 
town  in  1972  at  Gold  Fever  Archery 
Lanes,  where  the  accompanying 
photos  were  taken.  Although  modest 
by  national  standards,  the  $1,000 
local  tournament  brought  in  some  of 
the  best. 

Ann  Butz  set  two  national  records 
at  the  Professional  Archers  Associa- 
tion Tournament  in  Berwick.  She 
turned  in  her  first  299,  for  a new  rec- 
ord single  out  of  a possible  300. 
Coupled  with  her  297  in  the  second 
half  of  the  match,  she  came  up  with 
a new  indoor  record  for  ladies  of  596. 
Her  score  earned  her  $120  for  first 
place.  She  was  followed  by  Lucille 
Stamets,  Bethlehem,  with  a 581  for 
$60  second  prize.  Mary  Little,  DePew, 
N.Y.,  was  third  place  winner,  followed 
by  Gina  Konopaska,  Wilmington, 
Conn.  As  a clue  to  those  ladies  who 
might  be  considering  the  professional 
circuit,  the  lowest  score  registered  at 
the  Berwick  shoot  by  a lady  was  518 
for  the  double  round  out  of  a possible 
600. 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Butz  made  her  score  using  the  con- 
ventional three-finger  release.  A pre- 
vious double  300  round  high  of  594 


had  been  set  by  a contestant  using 
one  of  the  manufactured  releases 
which  have  become  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy  in  archery 
circles  in  recent  years.  A special  class 
has  now  been  approved  for  such 
shooting. 

It  was  Fred  Roth,  Bellerose,  N.J., 
who  took  the  top  purse  in  the  men’s 
division  despite  competition  from  such 
as  Vic  Berger.  Vic,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  is  one  of  the  top  archery  cham- 
pions in  the  United  States.  He  is 
only  somewhate  less  well  known  for 
his  invention,  the  Berger  Button,  a 
spring-activated  pressure  mechanism 
which  is  affixed  to  the  sight  window 
at  the  arrow  rest  for  better  arrow 
performance.  Vic  had  to  split  second 
money  with  Steve  Robinson,  Rich- 
wood,  Ohio,  as  each  carded  a 595,  one 
point  behind  Roth’s  596.  Only  four 
points  off  the  pace  were  Dave  Young, 
New  York  City,  and  A1  Werner,  from 
Mayfield  Pleights,  Ohio,  who  evened 
up  with  a 592.  The  lowest  score  in 
the  money  was  a 588,  and  the  lowest 
score  for  men  in  the  tournament  was 
a 533. 

Amateurs  Sometimes  Tops 

A total  of  24  amateur  men  and 
ladies  appeared  alongside  the  50  pro- 
fessionals who  attended  the  event. 
Some  amateurs  occasionally  beat  all 
the  professionals  at  a particular  shoot. 
At  the  aforementioned,  John  Preston, 
Hendricks,  Pa.,  won  the  amateur  end 
of  the  first  round  with  a 296.  He  was 
only  two  points  off  the  pace  set  by  the 
top  professional  for  the  first  300  round. 
Preston  was  closely  followed  by  R. 
Dasch,  who  scored  295.  In  fact,  the 
first  16  amateurs  did  as  well  or  better 
than  the  ninth-ranked  professional  in 
this  shoot.  In  the  women’s  amateur 
division,  Maureen  Bechdolt,  Loveland, 
Ohio,  arrowed  Lee  Yeager,  Exton,  Pa., 
out  of  first  place.  Maureen  had  a 283, 
and  Lee  was  but  eight  points  behind 
with  a 275.  In  the  junior  division,  it 
was  Matt  Gattone,  with  a 268,  to  266 
by  Carl  Parker,  Bloomsburg. 

Those  who  witnessed  or  participat- 
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ed  in  the  Berwick  contest  may  not 
have  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  two  top  1972  professionals  were 
performing.  Ann  Butz  and  Vic  Berg- 
er shared  honors  in  their  individual 
divisions  at  the  Pro  National  Cham- 
pionship held  at  Grayling,  Mich.,  later 
in  the  year.  In  a four-round  event, 
with  a possible  1200  points,  Vic  came 
up  with  an  1190  and  Ann  turned  in 
1175.  Each  had  won  the  event  in 
1971.  Vic  added  nine  points  to  his 
previous  record  and  Ann  had  a 14- 
point  gain  over  her  previous  score. 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  has  dis- 
couraged anyone  from  a desire  to  turn 
professional,  there  is  no  lack  of  room 
among  the  cash  contestants.  The  best 
way  to  start  is  to  contact  the  Profes- 
sional Archers  Association.  Present 
executive  secretary  is  Samuel  Funden- 
berg,  1500  N.  Chatsworth,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55117. 

The  PAA  was  organized  as  a volun- 
tary nonprofit  corporation  12  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  joining  together 
those  who  wish  to  promote  archery  as 
a livelihood.  Many  of  the  members 
are  indoor  lane  operators,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  attached  to  the  archery 
industry  and  also  follow  the  tourna- 
ment circuit.  Others  are  just  profes- 
sionals who  wish  to  associate  them- 


ANN  BUTZ  concentrates  on  a release  while 
shooting  her  way  to  two  new  records  at 
the  Gold  Fever  Pro-Am  Tournament  in 
Berwick. 


selves  with  an  organization  which 
maintains  high  standards  in  the  sport. 

Actually,  anyone  who  is  18  years  of 
age,  has  a desire  to  promote  archery 
and  has  maintained  a fine  reputation 
may  apply.  The  application  must  be 
signed  by  two  members  in  good  stand- 
ing or  one  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  a personal  photograph  with  the 
negative  and  three  letters  of  character 
reference  from  prominent  people  in 
one’s  community.  Then,  assuming  the 
application  is  accepted,  the  applicant 
must  pass  required  tests  on  basic  in- 
struction for  classes,  the  system  used 
by  all  PAA  members  who  instruct  the 
classes.  After  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  serve  a one-year  apprenticeship  be- 
fore becoming  a full-fledged  member. 

Three  Categories 

There  are  actually  three  categories 
of  members  which  include : ( 1 ) regu- 
lar members  with  all  rights  permitted 
by  the  association,  (2)  apprentice 
members  serving  their  probationary 
period  before  final  approval  by  the 
board  of  directors,  and  (3)  inactive 
members  currently  unable  to  meet 
obligations  of  regular  membership. 
These  include  the  shooting  specialists 
who  follow  the  tournament  circuit, 
those  who  teach  archery,  and  the 
businessmen  who  devote  all  or  most 
of  their  time  to  the  sale  and  promo- 
tion of  archery  equipment. 

The  PAA  sponsors  educational 
schools  to  develop  instructors  in  ad- 
dition to  sanctioning  tournaments 
which  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  organization.  One  of  the  big 
money  shoots  of  the  year  is  the  Px\A 
National  Tournament  held  at  Gray- 
ling. In  1972,  the  PAA  Nationals  fea- 
tured a $20,000  purse.  This  is  an 
outdoor  event  usually  held  over  the 
July  4th  holiday. 

PAA  sponsored  tournaments  are 
closely  supervised  events  under  super- 
vision of  a PAA  director.  Coordination 
of  applications,  publicity,  and  other 
details  is  handled  by  the  association. 
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George  Catlin,  RD  1,  Frankfort,  N.Y. 
13340,  is  promotional  director,  and 
the  business  office  is  at  the  St.  Paul 
address.  Current  president  is  David 
Staples,  17th  & Northampton  Sts., 
Easton,  Pa.  18402.  James  Easton,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.,  is  vice-president. 

First  Tournament 

The  PAA  Outdoor  Round  distances 
and  rules  were  formulated  in  early 
1961,  at  Hickory  Corners,  Mich.  The 
first  tournament  was  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
not  until  1964  that  an  indoor  round 
was  adopted  which  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  indoor  archery  lanes.  In 
1965,  the  first  money  shoot  utilizing 
the  indoor  round  was  the  Interna- 
tional Indoor  Championship.  It  has 
become  the  standard  round  for  pro- 
fessional indoor  competition  through- 
out the  world. 

Possibly  the  organization’s  attitude 
toward  archery  is  best  summed  up  by 
the  code  of  ethics  to  which  all  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  comply:  “His 

professional  integrity,  fidelity  to  the 
game  of  archery,  and  a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  employers  and  em- 
ployees, manufacturers  and  clients, 
as  brother  professionals,  transcends 
thought  of  material  gain  in  the  mo- 
tives of  the  true  professional  archer.” 

With  amateurism  having  its  own 
problems  of  attracting  members  into 
organized  archery,  a quick  glance 
might  miss  the  importance  of  profes- 
sionalism to  all  organized  and  unor- 


ganized archery.  For,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  dollar,  whether  it  be  as  a prize 
or  as  a means  to  a livelihood,  a certain 
drive  toward  perfection  is  necessary 
for  success.  Those  who  profit  from 
any  endeavor  know  the  need  to  plow 
into  it  a certain  percentage  of  financial 
returns  plus  all  the  skill  and  ambition 
that  they  can  muster.  It  is  only  natural 
that  archery  must  benefit  from  such 
activity. 

Those  who  follow  the  target  circuit, 
whether  or  not  they  have  a primary 
side  interest  in  commercial  archery, 
are  looking  for  the  best  that  is  avail- 
able in  tackle.  Since  this  is  so  im- 
portant to  them,  these  are  frequently 
the  archers  who  either  invent  new 
items  of  equipment  or  inspire  others 
to  do  so.  Manufacturers  try  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  those  seeking  perfec- 
tion on  the  target  line  because  they 
know  they  can  benefit  from  the  at- 
tendant publicity.  Those  who  operate 
commercial  lanes  are  the  recipients  of 
these  improvements,  and  they  are  also 
in  a position  to  learn  what  most 
pleases  the  archer.  So,  in  total,  com- 
mercialism in  archery  is  merely  an 
outgrowth  of  our  capitalistic  system, 
but  one  that  must  deal  with  codes, 
ethics,  and  sportsmanship. 

Most  importantly,  there  is  every 
evidence  that,  whether  the  aim  is  for 
a gold  represented  by  a piece  of 
paper,  or  financial  evidence  of  skill, 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in 
the  standards  being  maintained.  And, 
that  is  good. 


With  the  Wind  in  Your  Face 

Wherever  possible,  hunt  with  the  wind  in  your  face  and  the  sun  at  your 
back.  This  way,  you  have  three  distinct  advantages  over  the  game:  they  can’t 
smell  you,  the  wind  makes  hearing  difficult,  and  available  light  favors  the 
hunter  rather  than  the  hunted. 

Footprints  in  the  Grass 

In  early  season  big  game  hunting,  tracks  are  easily  detected  in  morning  dew. 
Man— or  game— leaves  dark  splotches  on  the  jeweled  grass.  Re  prepared,  be- 
cause a dew  track  means  that  the  quarry  has  passed  very  recently. 
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Now’s  the  Time  to  . . . 

Clean  and  Evaluate 
the 

Hunting  Gun 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


64V7'()U’LL  NEVER  catch  me  using 
Jt-  another  handloaded  shotgun 
shell,”  the  irate  hunter  on  a mill  slab- 
pile  said  bitterly.  “That’s  the  fourth 
dove  I’ve  missed  and  was  unable  to 
get  a second  shot  due  to  these  miser- 
able shells.” 

“Didn’t  you  check  them  before  com- 
ing out?”  I asked. 

“I  didn’t  load  them.  My  cousin  gave 
me  a box  and  claimed  they  were  the 
best  shells  he  had  ever  used  for 
doves.” 

When  the  hunter  kicked  a couple 
fresh  ones  out  of  his  shiny  autoloader 
and  left  them  on  the  ground,  I thought 
they  looked  as  good  as  factory  loads. 
After  examining  them  for  a few  sec- 
onds, I asked  him  what  was  wrong. 

“I  don’t  know.  Every  time  I fire, 
the  second  shell  refuses  to  feed  into 
the  chamber,  and  I just  stare  like  a 
dummy  as  the  doves  sail  by.” 

“How’s  the  first  shell  feed?” 

“Don’t  seem  to  have  any  problem.  I 
just  start  it  in  the  chamber  and  push 
the  bolt  release.  Everything  works  fine 
with  the  first  shell.” 

“If  that’s  the  case,  what  makes  you 
think  the  shells  aren’t  resized  proper- 
ly?” 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  about  the 
shells  not  being  sized,”  he  reminded 


ED  FRENCH  runs  swab  through  bore  of 
trap  gun  as  part  of  routine  cleaning  pro- 
cedure. All  guns  should  be  cleaned  after 
use  and  should  have  a professional  job 
every  few  years. 

me.  “I  think  the  problem  is  in  the 
loading.  Not  enough  power  to  work 
the  action.  My  cousin  claims  these 
loads  are  tops,  but  the  way  they’re 
acting,  I think  he  must  be  trying  to 
save  all  the  doves.” 

“I  can’t  think  there’s  anything 
wrong  with  the  ingredients.  Even  a 
normal  trap  load  will  work  any  semi- 
automatic if  set  properly,  and  if  your 
friend  has  had  good  success  on  doves 
with  these  loads,  I’d  be  inclined  to 
think  the  problem  is  in  the  gun.” 
“Now  just  what  could  be  wrong 
with  a shotgun  that  is  less  than  ten 
years  old  and  has  worked  flawlessly 
every  season  with  factory  loads?” 

“I  can’t  see  through  steel,  but  there’s 
always  the  possibility  the  action  is 
fouled  with  dirt  or  the  power  unit 
must  be  clogged  with  burned  residue. 
I’ve  seen  a number  of  semi’s  hang  up 
suddenly  due  to  one  of  those  prob- 
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TYPICAL — AND  HORRIBLE — example.  Too 
many  hunters  believe  that  squirting  a lot 
of  oil  into  a gun’s  innards  constitutes 
cleaning.  This  usually  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

lems.  If  you  have  a moment,  I’ll  be 
back  with  the  answer  if  another  dove 
comes  over.” 

As  I was  talking  with  the  hunter,  I 
remembered  a friend  had  left  a box 
of  factory  loads  in  my  Toyota  on  a 
prior  dove  hunt,  and  with  the  vehicle 
parked  along  a tote  road  50  yards 
away,  it  wouldn’t  take  long  to  check 
out  my  theory.  I had  a strong  feeling 
I was  closer  to  being  right  about  the 
gun  than  we  was  in  condemning  the 
shells.  His  shotgun  looked  well-kept, 
but  looks  can  be  deceiving. 

He  was  pointing  to  the  horizon  as 
I scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  pile 
with  a couple  factory  shells,  and  as  he 
worked  quickly  to  load  the  gun, 
several  doves  passed  within  reach  of 
my  High  Standard  Flite  King.  With 
one  shot  to  go  and  entertaining  the 
hope  of  making  a triple,  I was  getting 
set  to  test  my  skill  on  a low  flying 
dove  when  the  12-gauge  semi  cut 
loose.  The  shot  missed  and  I held  my 
fire  waiting  for  more  shots  from  the 
man  with  the  semi.  Nothing  hap- 
pened, and  the  dove  disappeared. 
When  I turned  to  ask  why  he  failed 
to  take  a second  shot,  he  was  just 
staring  at  his  shotgun. 

“Why  didn’t  you  fire  the  second 
shot?” 

“You’ve  got  me.  I pulled  hard 
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enough  on  the  trigger  to  bend  the 
receiver,  but  the  gun  just  wouldn’t 
fire.  Can’t  blame  it  though;  the  empty 
is  still  in  the  chamber.” 

“I  still  could  be  right  with  my  guess 
your  power  piston  is  clogged  with 
dirt.  I’m  sure  if  it  hasn’t  been  cleaned 
during  the  last  year,  or  even  the  last 
two  hundred  rounds,  the  residue 
build-up  could  stop  the  gun  from 
working.” 

“Two  or  three  hundred  rounds,”  he 
exclaimed.  “I  doubt  if  it  has  ever 
been  apart  since  I bought  it.  I believe 
if  something  is  working  okay,  don’t 
mess  with  it.  You  might  have  a point 
with  the  residue  build-up,  but  I can’t 
see  how  a little  dirt  could  stop  the 
powerful  action  of  a 12-gauge  gun.” 
While  the  hunter  was  rambling  on 
about  what  he  thought  was  wrong,  I 
partially  disassembled  the  semi  and 
found  exactly  what  I had  surmised. 
He  didn’t  seem  greatly  impressed 
when  I showed  him  what  I meant,  and 
he  still  insisted  the  fault  was  in  the 
shells  as  I chipped  and  scraped  with 
my  pocketknife.  After  explaining  how 
the  piston  should  be  cleaned,  I put 
the  semi  back  together  just  as  the  sky 
above  was  filled  with  speeding  doves. 

I have  no  idea  how  many  shots  he 
fired  in  the  next  few  minutes,  but 
there  were  no  gun  problems.  I left  a 
little  disgusted  after  he  told  me  the 
factory  shells  sure  did  the  trick.  I 
doubt  to  this  day  if  he  knows  all  the 
shots  he  fired  except  one  or  two  were 
his  friend’s  handloads. 

A large  segment  of  hunters  may  feel 
this  incident  was  an  isolated  case  and 
is  not  conclusive  proof  every  gun 
needs  a thorough  cleaning  once  in 
awhile.  I suppose  each  fellow  feels 
it  just  can’t  happen  to  him.  Following 
small  game  season,  thousands  of  rifles 
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and  shotguns  doubtless  were  given  the 
customary  wipe-off  with  an  oily  rag 
and  a double  shot  of  oil  in  the  innards. 
This  is  what  a lot  of  hunters  and 
shooters  consider  gun  cleaning;  to  me, 
that’s  the  farthest  thing  from  the 
proper  procedure  and  shouldn’t  hap- 
pen to  any  good  rifle  or  shotgun. 

Dirt,  Grease  and  Grime 

I’ve  written  enough  articles  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  gun  cleaning  to  con- 
vince most  readers  that  proper  meth- 
ods are  essential.  While  rust  is  a gun’s 
worst  enemy,  the  slow  accumulation 
of  dirt,  grease,  and  grime  throughout 
the  working  parts  will  eventually  put 
any  gun  out  of  commission.  Rust  can 
be  held  to  a minimum  by  wiping  the 
exterior  every  other  month,  and  a 
complete  cleaning  is  a must  at  least 
every  three  years. 

Tradition  is  hard  to  put  down,  and 
it’s  been  a strong  tradition  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  many,  many  years  to  pour 
out  affection  on  a rifle  and  shotgun 
via  the  spout  of  the  oil  can.  Ministers 
in  church  doorways,  doctors  in  hos- 
pital halls,  businessmen  on  the  street, 
and  people  in  general  ask  the  same 
question  every  fall:  “Have  you  got 
the  old  gun  oiled  for  the  coming 
season?”  I suppose  I asked  the  same 
question  many  times  before  I found 
out  the  proper  time  to  clean  a hunting 
gun  is  after  the  hunting  season. 

I’ve  related  in  Game  News  articles 
about  the  trouble  I’ve  found  with 
over-greased  and  over-oiled  guns. 
During  the  years  I was  gunsmithing, 
I ran  into  plenty  of  problems  with 
hunting  guns  that  had  been  suffocated 
with  grease  or  drowned  in  oil.  Also, 
I know  of  a dozen  instances  where  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  failed  because  of  a 
surplus  of  grease  and  oil.  From  force 
of  habit,  most  hunters  inundate  their 
rifles  or  shotguns  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  season,  and  the  result  of 
this  loving  care  is  a gun  that  fails  at 
' a crucial  moment. 

No  use  going  into  detail  about  some 
of  the  cases  I’ve  seen,  but  I can’t  for- 
get back  in  the  early  ’50s  when  a rifle 
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was  brought  to  my  shop  that  had  been 
packed  with  wheel  bearing  grease. 
The  owner  unabashly  admitted  he 
thought  he  could  lubricate  the  gun 
for  life.  The  first  day  of  buck  season 
was  bitter  cold,  and,  after  two  hours 
on  watch,  the  hunter  found  a grease 
packed  rifle  leaves  a desperate  hunter 


OLD  SHAVING  BRUSH  is  handy  for  get- 
ting dirt  out  of  odd  crevices,  as  is  an  old 
toothbrush.  Hunter  should  have  enough 
pride  in  his  equipment  to  want  to  keep 
it  clean. 

watching  a trophy  buck  walk  away 
without  a shot  being  fired. 

In  case  gun  cleaning  may  be  some- 
thing new  for  the  younger  hunter, 
may  I suggest  just  a casual  cleaning 
before  the  hunting  season  using  only 
a touch  of  oil.  Oil  acts  as  a rust  pre- 
ventative in  a firearm  more  than  a 
friction  reducing  agent.  I use  various 
brushes  with  oil  on  them  to  put  a 
light  coating  of  oil  throughout  the 
gun.  I keep  a syringe  in  my  cleaning 
case  to  blow  the  loose  dirt  from  the 
working  parts  before  brushing  on  a 
coat  of  oil,  and  I’m  very  careful  not 
to  over-oil. 

There  are  many  fine  oils  on  the 
market  such  as  old-time  favorites  like 
Browning,  Hoppe’s,  Stogeroil  and 
several  new  products  offered  during 
the  last  decade,  LPS  and  Dri-Slide. 
There  are  other  good  oils.  I’m  sure, 
but  I’ve  extensively  used  all  these  ex- 
cept LPS.  I don’t  want  to  uphold  just 
one  oil,  but  Dri-Slide,  manufactured 
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EXPERT  BARREL-MAKERS  Clyde  and  Bob  Hart  recommend 
that  tack-driving  rifles  such  as  this  Remington  M40XB-BR 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  brass  brush  and  solvent  every 
few  dozen  shots. 


by  Dri-SIide,  Inc.,  Fremont,  Mich.,  has 
a feature  that  appeals  to  me. 

From  a layman’s  point  of  view,  Dri- 
Slide  is  nothing  more  than  liquid 
graphite,  although  the  instructions  on 
the  can  refer  to  it  as  molybdenum  di- 
sulfide ( MoS2  ) . That’s  too  technical 
for  me,  so  I’ll  stick  with  my  first  de- 
scription. The  liquid  carrying  agent 
flows  over  the  metal  parts  and  hard 
to  reach  places  and  can  be  used  rather 
generously.  In  time,  the  liquid  dissi- 
pates, leaving  a powdery  substance 
that  will  neither  attract  dirt  and  grime 
nor  coagulate  in  cold  weather. 

Gun  cleaning  prior  to  opening  day 
should  be  more  of  a check  out  of  the 
firearm  than  an  oil  bath.  To  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  more  than  one 
hunter  has  found  his  pump  shotgun, 
lever  action  rifle,  or  combination  gun 
should  have  been  checked  before 
opening  day.  It’s  not  always  a case 
of  dirt  or  residue.  One  man  brought 
me  a rifle  he  claimed  was  throwing 
bullets  like  a sower  throwing  oats.  I 
shot  it  from  the  benchrest  several 
times  and  found  he  wasn’t  far  wrong. 
A check  of  the  scope  and  action  re- 


vealed nothing  serious,  but  when  I 
got  to  the  lug  screw  in  the  forearm  I 
pinpointed  the  trouble.  It  took  three 
full  turns  to  tighten.  I handed  him 
back  a rifle  that  was  right  on  target 
at  100  yards,  but  he  was  still  dis- 
mayed over  losing  a nice  buck  earlier 
due  to  a loose  screw. 

The  sad  part  of  these  situations  is 
they  always  seem  to  happen  when  a 
buck  appears  or  a big  rooster  rises 
high  above  the  corn.  That’s  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  because  most 
hunters  never  fire  their  first  shot  until 
opening  day.  These  same  problems 
would  come  to  light  if  the  owner 
spent  some  time  checking  out  his 
hunting  guns  and  firing  a few  shots 
for  practice.  What  I’ve  seen  down 
through  the  years  forces  me  to  insist 
on  a pre-season  workout. 

Right  now  when  the  regular  hunting 
seasons  are  over  is  the  time  to  prepare 
a shotgun  or  rifle  for  the  long,  inactive 
months  ahead.  This  is  the  time  to 
completely  disassemble  a gun,  inspect, 
and  do  a thorough  job  of  cleaning. 

From  a practical  standpoint,  the 
services  of  a gunsmith  should  be  uti- 
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lized  for  this  type  of  work.  Unless 
the  gun  owner  has  tools  and  a com- 
prehensive knowledge  on  the  gun  he 
is  about  to  clean,  it  would  be  far  wiser 
to  allow  the  local  gunsmith  to  use 
his  talents  and  equipment. 

The  gun  owner  must  remember  a 
thorough  cleaning  of  any  gun  is  not 
a 15-minute  job,  and  a gunsmith  can’t 
do  it  for  two  or  three  dollars.  For 
years,  I did  this  on  dozens  of  guns 
after  the  seasons  were  over,  and  I 
averaged  about  an  hour  or  two  per 
gun.  Disassembling  an  88  Winchester 
rifle  or  semi-automatic  shotgun  takes 
plenty  of  time,  and  this  goes  for  many 
other  shotguns  and  rifles.  I used  an 
array  of  homemade  gadgets  to  not 
only  clean  but  assemble. 

I’m  asked  as  much  about  gun  stor- 
age as  gun  cleaning,  and  I always 
seem  to  shock  people  when  I tell  them 
to  leave  their  guns  exposed  to  air 
instead  of  storing  them  in  tight  gun 
cases.  For  one  thing,  when  guns  are 
hanging  on  wall  racks  or  standing  in 
gun  cabinets,  a watchful  eye  can  be 
kept  for  signs  of  rust.  Personally,  I’m 
not  a strong  advocate  for  zipper  type 
gun  cases,  regardless  of  the  lining, 
for  storing  guns  over  a long  period 
of  time.  In  fact,  I think  it’s  an  unwise 
practice. 

I recall  once  helping  tear  a fine 
shotgun  from  a blanket-lined  case 
where  the  lining  was  imbedded  into 
the  rust  on  the  barrel  and  receiver. 
The  owner  claimed  the  gun  had  been 
in  the  case  just  three  weeks.  Another 
incident  cost  a man  a nice  lever  action 
rifle  when  he  put  it  in  a bedroll  and 
stored  it  above  his  garage  for  the 
winter.  The  rifle  would  have  been 
better  off  just  standing  in  a bedroom 
closet  or  dry  basement  corner. 

No  oil  or  preventative  will  keep 
rust  away  indefinitely.  I have  put  a 
light  coating  of  oil  on  guns  and  found 
them  to  be  rusting  a month  later. 
There  is  only  one  practical  answer  to 
the  rust  problem:  keep  an  oily  rag 
in  the  gun  cabinet  and  wipe  each  gun 
occasionally,  especially  during  the 
spring  and  early  fall  months. 


There  is  one  definite  advantageous 
factor  about  gun  cleaning  that  seldom 
if  ever  gets  any  attention,  and  that  is 
gun  evaluation.  This  rather  hazy 
statement  might  not  have  much  mean- 
ing until  I explain.  There’s  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  many,  many  hunters 
would  be  more  successful  if  they  used 
a different  shotgun  or  rifle.  So  many 
times,  we  are  lax  in  doing  something 
we  know  should  be  done,  and  I be- 
lieve hunters  are  too  lenient  when  it 
comes  to  making  a positive  decision 
about  their  guns.  I’ve  sat  in  front  of 
many  a gun  cabinet  and  surveyed 
guns  that  long  ago  should  have  been 
retired  and  replaced.  Too  many  hunt- 
ers use  a particular  gun  just  because 
they  have  it  whether  or  not  it  happens 
to  be  what  they  really  want  or  what 
is  best  for  them. 

One  middle-aged  man  showed  me 
a 12-gauge  pump  white  with  wear 
that  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather 
and  father.  No  one  could  doubt  the 
sentimental  and  nostalgic  value  this 
old  pump  had  for  the  owner,  but  it 
was  a far  cry  from  the  gun  he  not 
only  wanted  but  needed.  I gathered 
from  his  conversation  that  the  grand- 
father and  the  father  were  tall,  lanky 
men  who  found  the  very  long  stock 
to  their  liking.  And  apparently  the 
recoil  of  the  12-gauge  didn’t  bother 
them.  But  the  son,  who  was  short 
and  had  a dislike  for  recoil,  kept 
hunting  less  and  less  each  year.  Forc- 
ing himself  to  use  the  old  shotgun  was 
simply  forcing  himself  to  quit  hunting 
altogether. 

Hurt  Feelings 

I may  have  hurt  his  feelings,  but 
when  I showed  him  a short,  light- 
weight Savage  Model  330  20-gauge, 
he  admitted  he  wished  he  had  another 
shotgun.  I frankly  told  him  the  12- 
gauge  was  not  for  him,  and  that  he 
would  do  better,  hunt  more  often, 
and  enjoy  every  minute  if  he  carried 
a lighter,  smaller-gauge  gun. 

Not  all  problems  derive  from  in- 
herited guns,  for  there  are  many  other 
reasons  why  a rifle  or  shotgun  should 
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be  replaced.  The  point  to  remember 
is,  if  any  problem— big  or  small,  no- 
stalgic or  sentimental— causes  a hunter 
to  do  poorly,  it’s  reason  enough  to 
make  a change.  From  the  years  of 
shooting  and  the  hundreds  of  guns 
I’ve  fired,  I am  convinced  no  one 
should  hunt  with  a gun  that  doesn’t  fit 
him,  suit  him  psychologically,  or  is 
the  type  or  caliber  he  doesn’t  like. 
That’s  a mouthful,  but  I’m  not  taking 
the  middle  of  the  road  on  what  I’ve 
seen  and  learned  during  30  years  of 
handling  guns. 

As  a gun  writer,  it’s  my  obligation 
to  the  readers  to  test  and  hunt  with 
as  many  guns  as  possible.  This  past 
small  game  season,  I used  no  less  than 
12  different  shotguns  in  a variety  of 
brands,  models,  and  gauges.  All  were 
fine,  high-quality  guns,  but  only  three 
would  have  been  just  right  for  me. 
However,  other  fellows  who  hunted 
with  me  had  their  own  ideas  which 
ones  they  liked  best.  A very  long  semi 
job  that  I found  hard  to  handle  in 
heavy  brush  fitted  a lanky  friend  of 
mine  so  well  I thought  I’d  have  to 
sue  him  to  get  the  gun  back.  He  just 
couldn’t  miss  with  it! 

You  can  imagine  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I had  using  so  many  different 
makes  and  models.  When  I switched 
from  a double  to  a pump,  I kept  try- 


ing to  push  the  safety  on  top  of  the 
receiver,  or  just  switching  makes  con- 
fused me  when  the  safety  was  on  the 
front  of  the  trigger  guard  on  one,  on 
the  rear  of  the  other.  These  are  not 
problems  that  should  concern  the  new 
gun  buyer.  In  time,  he  won’t  worry 
about  getting  the  safety  off  as  long 
as  he  bought  a gun  that  has  the  safety 
where  he  thinks  the  safety  ought  to 
be. 

There  are  plenty  of  avenues  to  take, 
but  my  suggestion  is  to  be  downright 
honest  with  yourself.  Don’t  play 
games  or  lull  yourself  into  believing 
the  wrong  gun  will  suddenly  become 
right.  If  you  don’t  like  a bolt  action 
rifle,  switch  to  another  type.  And  why 
carry  a long  shotgun  if  a short-barrel 
job  appeals  to  you?  The  point  I’m 
striving  to  make  is,  do  it  now.  Don’t 
wait,  because  just  as  sure  as  shootin’, 
next  season  will  be  here,  and  you’ll 
carry  the  same  problems  into  the 
woods  that  kept  you  from  being  fully 
successful  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  make  a 
decision.  It  could  mean  richer  and 
more  fruitful  seasons  ahead,  and  that 
assumption  alone,  to  me,  is  worth  con- 
vincing the  little  woman  to  forget  the 
new  washing  machine  and  hand  over 
the  money  for  the  right  hunting 
gun.  . . . 


plonking  ^ackfaarir  . . . 

On  Monday,  the  18th  ult.  a white  Bear  was  killed  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  river  Susquehannah,  four  miles  below  Youngwomanstown,  by 
Mr.  John  Graham.  The  fur  is  thicker  and  appears  to  be  softer  than  that 
of  the  black  bear,  and  its  ears  much  larger;  it  was  in  company  with  a 
black  bear  at  the  time  it  was  killed,  and  Mr.  Graham  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  he  had  assistance  he  could  have  taken  it  live.  This  is  the  first 
quadruped  of  this  species  that  has  been  seen  or  taken  in  this  part  of  the 
world  by  any  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Query,  perhaps  it  is  a harbinger 
of  a hard  winter,  as  they  are  foundplenty  in  cold  countries.  [“The  Genius 
of  Liberty,”  Uniontown,  Pa.,  November  16,  1824.] 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1  143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna.  Luzerne.  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land. Pike,  Sullivan.  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery. 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754..  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt.  Superintendent.  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D 
1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 


April  28-29:  Franklin, 

O 

12  noon  to  6 p.  m. 


March  30,  April  1:  Dallas, 
10  a.  m.  to  6 p.  m. 
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April  22:  Jersey  Shore, 
12  noon  to  6 p.  m. 


April  29:  Huntingdon, 
12  noon  to  6 p.  m. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  known  scientifically  as  Bonasa  umbellus, 
to  the  New  Englander  is  it  a “pa’tridge,”  to  the  Southerner  a 
"pheasant.”  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  the  "king  of  game- 
birds,” and  in  1931  was  designated  as  the  official  state  game- 
bird. The  grouse  on  this  month's  cover  is  often  referred  to  as 
a "silver-tail.”  It  is  a gray  color  phase  and  may  occur  in  the 
same  brood  as  normally  colored  birds.  On  even  rarer  occasions, 
a bird  with  a chocolate-colored  bar  in  the  tail  and  a red  sheen 
on  the  ruff  is  seen.  This  is  the  red  color  phase.  But  no  matter 
what  the  color  phase  may  be,  few  woodland  thrills  equal  that 
of  a grouse  flushing  almost  at  the  hunter’s  feet. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Some  Game  Laws  to  Work  For 

WE  HAVE  OFTEN  used  this  space  to  oppose  proposed  anti-gun  legislation 
which  would  restrict  private  firearms  ownership  by  law-abiding  citizens. 
We’re  glad  now  to  be  able  to  bring  to  your  attention  several  gun  bills  which, 
if  approved,  will  benefit  everyone  in  the  country  except  criminals  . . . which 
is  as  it  should  be. 

In  late  January,  eight  U.S.  senators,  including  Sen.  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  bill  S.576,  which  requires  mandatory  consecutive 
prison  terms  for  criminals  who  use  firearms  in  the  commission  of  a crime. 
This  is  a significant  step,  for  it  places  the  blame  for  crime  and  the  illegal  use 
of  firearms  on  the  person,  rather  than  on  an  inanimate  object,  an  approach 
that  gun-owning  sportsmen  have  advocated  for  years.  The  bill  calls  for  a 1- 
to-10-year  mandatory  prison  term  for  a first  conviction  and  a 5-to-25-year 
term  for  a second  or  subsequent  conviction.  The  mandatory  term,  which 
would  be  added  on  to  other  imposed  sentences,  could  not.  be  suspended,  nor 
could  the  court  give  the  violator  a probationary  sentence. 

In  introducing  the  legislation,  Sen.  Schweiker  said,  in  part,  “When  a person 
chooses  to  arm  himself  with  a gun  before  he  sets  out  to  commit  a crime,  there 
is  a considerable  degree  of  ‘malice  aforethought’  in  his  actions.  Criminals  do 
not  choose  to  carry  guns  unless  they  intend  to  use  them  if  the  need  arises. 
That  is  why  an  additional  sentence  is  warranted  in  these  cases.  If  a criminal 
knows  he  will  be  required  to  serve  an  additional  term  for  having  a gun  with 
him,  he  will  think  twice  about  carrying  it.”  Another  sponsor.  Sen.  Peter  Dom- 
inick, of  Colorado,  said,  “The  most  effective  method  of  deterring  crime  is 
to  deal  swiftly  and  sternly  with  criminals  . . . violent  crime  is  deterred  by 
dealing  most  harshly  with  criminals  who  use  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
their  offenses.” 

A similar  bill,  S.743,  introduced  by  Sen.  Robert  C.  Ryrd,  of  West  Virginia, 
carries  even  more  severe  penalties,  including  a mandatory  death  penalty  if 
a person  should  die  as  a result  of  an  armed  felonious  attack  as  described  in 
the  bill.  Both  of  these  bills,  S.576  and  S.743,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  chaired  by  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland,  of  Missis- 
sippi. Hunters  and  other  legitimate  gun  owners  should  let  Senators  Eastland, 
Schweiker  and  Hugh  Scott  know  their  feelings  on  these  bills  by  writing  them 
at  the  Senate  Office  Ruilding,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Another  bill  of  interest  to  shooters  is  H.  R.  3611,  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Rep.  John  D.  Dingell,  of  Michigan.  It  deals  with  the 
sale  of  so-called  “Saturday  Night  Special”  handguns,  the  cheap  designs,  largely 
imported,  used  in  many  crimes.  Various  bills  on  these  introduced  in  the 
previous  session  of  Congress  were  weak  and  inexact  because  there  was  no 
precise  definition  of  just  what  a Saturday  Night  Special  was.  As  written, 
they  would  have  prohibited  many  of  our  high-grade  handguns,  for  they  dealt 
primarily  with  size,  a characteristic  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  quality. 
- Rep.  Dingell  has  approached  the  problem  from  a different  direction.  Since 
safety  for  the  user  is  one  of  the  criteria  desired  in  such  a bill,  Rep.  Dingell’s 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


You  Can’t  Trust  a Dog! 

By  Al  Shimmel 


A MURMUR  of  suppressed  laughter 
rippled  through  the  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  doctor’s  face  was  a 
study  of  restrained  embarrassment. 
His  small  son  was  definitely  disgusted. 
The  setter  sat  on  his  haunches,  lolling 
his  tongue  and  grinning  as  dogs  are 
prone  to  do. 

The  Conservation  Laboratory  for 
Teachers  established  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  was  in  its  infancy.  Ap- 
proximately 30  teachers  were  follow- 
ing a masterful  demonstration  of  the 
technique  of  conducting  a summer 
woodcock  census.  Pat,  the  setter,  the 
doctor’s  pride  and  joy,  was  probably 
as  efficient  and  highly  trained  as  any 
of  his  breed.  His  experience  had 
taken  him  and  his  master  from  Louis- 
iana to  Maine  and  covered  every 
month  of  the  year.  He  was  the  center 
most  of  it. 

The  teachers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  products  of  urban  backgrounds 
and  experience.  Their  knowledge  of 
working  dogs  and  game  was  small. 
In  the  briefing  that  had  prefaced  this 
field  trip,  the  doctor  had  taken  pains 
to  explain  the  refinements  of  the 
cooperation  between  the  dog  and  its 
handler.  The  discourse  was  factual, 
but  what  dog  owner  can  keep  the 
pride  from  his  voice  when  he  extols 
the  virtues  of  his  canine  partner? 

Pat  found  bird  after  bird  and 
pointed  flawlessly.  When  the  sum- 
mer greenery  hid  him  from  view,  in 
answer  to  the  doctor’s  call  Pat  would 
shake  his  head,  causing  the  bell  that 
had  been  fastened  to  his  collar  to 
sound.  In  this  way  his  location  could 
be  pinpointed.  During  the  demon- 
stration a bird  held  so  tight  that  it 
was  captured  by  hand.  After  it  had 
been  examined  by  the  group  it  was 
banded  and  released. 

The  doctor  turned  the  dog  over  to 
his  10-year-old  son.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  dog  made  three  finds  in 


rapid  succession.  He  was  then  cast 
at  the  edge  of  a dense  alder  thicket. 
When  the  bell  was  silent  and  the  dog 
could  not  be  located  the  doctor  call- 
ed, “What  say,  Pat?”  We  heard  the 
bell.  The  young  handler  wormed  his 
way  into  the  thicket.  There  was  a 
prolonged  period  of  silence— then, 
“Daddy— Pat  is  pointing  an  old  mud 
turtle!” 

The  boy  emerged  carrying  a box 
turtle.  Pat  followed  eagerly  behind. 
The  super  dog  wagged  his  tail,  sat 
down  on  his  haunches  and  grinned. 
The  silence  spoke  volumes.  . . . 

Why  do  humans  so  often  refer  to 
their  canine  associates  as  “dumb  an- 
imals”? They  do  not  speak  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  true,  but  perhaps  it  is  to 
our  advantage  that  they  do  not. 
Stupid,  they  are  not.  In  fact,  most 
of  them  communicate  quite  well. 

But  One  Fault 

My  younger  brother  once  owned 
a dog  named  Max.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent bird  dog  with  but  one  fault. 
He  was  critical  of  the  gunner.  If  you 
missed  a bird  he  would  look  re- 
proachfully back  over  his  shoulder. 
After  several  missed  shots  he  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  hunt.  No  amount 
of  persuasion  would  change  his  mind. 
His  was  a personality  that  demanded 
compensation  for  effort  expended.  It 
was  not  long  before  his  handler  be- 
came an  expert  wing  shot. 

Through  long  association  with 
man,  the  dog  has  acquired  some  of 
his  traits.  Some  dogs  seem  to  have 
a sense  of  humor.  While  deviousness 
is  not  one  of  man’s  best  attributes,  it 
would  seem  at  times  that  his  canine 
companion  couples  it  with  down- 
right perversness  to  accomplish  his 
own  ends. 

Uncle  Thomas  had  acquired  a 
brand  new  300  Savage  which  he  car- 
ried in  a hand-tooled  leather  case.  It 
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was  his  pride  and  joy.  He  displayed 
it  at  every  opportunity,  occasionally 
permitting  some  of  his  friends  to  hold 
it  and  try  its  balance.  He  would 
then  go  over  it  with  an  oiled  cloth 
before  returning  it  to  its  case,  lest 
any  fingerprints  should  mar  its  pol- 
ished luster. 

Old  Joe,  my  hound,  was  a rugged 
individualist,  a trait  that  was  no 
doubt  the  result  of  his  mixed  ancest- 
ry. He  had  a passion  for  hunting  and 
impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  I was 
a mere  associate  to  be  tolerated  as  a 
necessary  evil.  With  accompanying 
hunters  he  was  barely  civil.  He  lack- 
ed many  of  the  attributes  desired  by 
modern  hunters.  He  was  an  open 
trailer  and  had  an  exceptional  nose 
which  he  used  at  times  to  work  out 
the  tangled  wanderings  of  his  quarry 
with  exasperating  precision.  He  had 
a passion  for  finding  the  end  of  any 
trail.  He  had  a grand  voice  that  sent 
primordial  chills  up  my  spine  each 
time  he  opened  on  a trail.  To  me  he 
was  the  ultimate. 

Two  peculiarities  marked  this 
hound.  One  showed  up  when  we 
moved  along  the  ridges  while  he  cast 
into  the  hollow  for  a trail.  He  would 
return  to  the  starting  point,  then  cast 
into  the  hollow  on  the  other  side.  If 
he  found  nothing  during  his  inspec- 
tion he  would  return  a second  time. 
If  we  did  not  move  to  another  lo- 
cation promptly,  he  would  sit  just 
beyond  reach  and  fill  the  air  with 
such  a clamor  that  we  moved  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  will.  As  soon  as 
we  moved  he  ceased  his  howling  and 
trotted  ahead  until  we  reached  an- 
other hunting  location.  This  formula 
was  repeated  until  we  either  found  a 
trail  or  gave  up  hunting  for  the  night. 

His  second  peculiarity  involved 
the  kill.  When  a raccoon  was  treed 
he  expected  us  to  climb  up  and  shake 
it  from  its  retreat.  He  considered  it 
his  reward  to  act  as  executioner.  On 
those  occasions  when  we  were  un- 
able to  reach  the  animal  and  resorted 
to  firearms,  he  sulked  and  refused  to 
hunt. 


I was  an  interested  spectator  in  the 
clash  of  personalities  that  involved 
Uncle  Thomas,  his  new  300  Savage 
and  Old  Joe. 

While  I was  attending  school,  hunt- 
ing was  limited  to  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights.  When  Uncle  Thomas  ar- 
rived, uninvited,  to  accompany  me  on 
one  of  my  free  evenings,  I had  little 
choice  but  to  agree.  When  he  took 
the  cased  300  from  his  car  and  slung 
it  by  the  carrying  strap,  I was  appre- 
hensive. Coon  pelts  were  valuable 
and  my  hunting  was  slowly  building 
up  a cash  reserve  against  my  higher 

THE  SETTER’S  performance  was  great,  he 
obeyed  every  instruction  to  the  letter — 
until  he  disappeared  from  sight  and  was 
found  a short  time  later  . . . pointing  a 
mud  turtle! 
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education.  As  we  walked  down  the 
tree-bordered  lane  to  Bock’s  woods, 
even  the  dog  showed  little  enthu- 
siasm. To  the  east  a full  moon  had 
just  thrust  its  rim  above  the  trees. 
We  came  to  the  cornfield  where  the 
cut  fodder  stood  in  orderly  rows  of 
shocks.  The  lane  was  familiar.  I 
spun  the  wheel  of  my  carbide  lamp 
against  the  flint  and  set  it  on  my  cap. 
There  was  a tangle  of  fox  grape  vines 
where  I hoped  to  find  a few  bunches 
of  the  tart  fruit  that  had  escaped  the 
frost  under  the  protection  of  the 
dense  foliage.  I had  just  tasted  the 
first  bunch  when  there  was  a scurry 
in  the  leaves.  Old  Joe  leaped  over 
the  rail  fence  and  streaked  across  the 
field.  The  woods  came  alive  with 
sound. 

The  chase  was  brief  and  exciting. 
The  surprised  coon  barely  won  the 
race  to  the  field  edge.  We  found  him 
clinging  to  the  trunk  of  a small  oak 
not  20  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
spite  of  my  protests,  Uncle  Thomas 
uncased  his  rifle.  The  coon,  a barely 
grown  juvenile  of  the  year,  climbed  to 
the  first  limb  and  peered  down.  His 
eyes  shown  like  a pair  of  green  re- 
flectors in  the  light  of  the  lamp. 
There  was  a roar  and  a flash  of 
orange  flame  from  the  rifle,  followed 
by  a sodden  thud.  Old  Joe  walked 
over  and  sniffed  the  dead  coon  with 
disdain.  The  whole  top  of  the  scalp 
had  been  blown  away. 

The  Night  Was  Young 

I dressed  out  the  animal  and  put 
it  into  my  coat,  calculating  that  the 
dealer  would  downgrade  the  pelt  at 
least  two  grades.  I was  disgusted  and 
ready  to  call  it  quits  for  the  night. 
Not  so  with  Uncle  Thomas.  The 
night  was  young,  game  was  afoot, 
and  his  enthusiasm  was  high.  Old 
Joe  shared  my  feelings  and  stayed 
just  beyond  the  range  of  our  vision. 
I am  sure  we  crossed  fresh  trails,  for 
the  stream  along  which  we  traveled 
drained  one  of  the  most  populated 
coon  areas  in  our  section,  but  Old  Joe 
gave  no  sign. 


Moving? 

Be  sure  to  send  change  of  ad- 
dress to  GAME  NEWS  Circula- 
tion Department,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Send  both 
new  and  old  addresses;  allow  six 
weeks  for  processing. 


Two  miles  below  the  Gray  Hamp- 
ton Bridge  we  crossed  the  creek  and 
climbed  the  ridge  that  led  toward 
home.  Here  we  followed  an  ancient 
timber  road  that  led  back  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  home.  The  moon 
had  passed  the  zenith  of  its  climb 
and  was  retreating  toward  the  timber 
tops  once  more.  Frost  crisped  the 
fallen  leaves.  With  a rise  of  tempera- 
ture tomorrow  the  clinging  foliage 
that  remained  would  fall.  A flock  of 
migrating  geese  passed  overhead.  I 
paused  to  listen  until  they  were  gone. 
A screech  owl  sent  up  its  quavering 
tremolo  from  far  below.  A startled 
grouse  burst  blindly  into  flight,  send- 
ing down  a shower  of  dead  twigs. 
Silence  came  and  held  us.  We  strain- 
ed our  ears  to  hear  the  faintest 
whisperings,  but  none  came. 

As  if  to  answer  our  expectations,  a 
thunder  of  sound  broke  the  silence. 
We  were  both  so  startled  that  it  was 
a second  before  we  recognized  Old 
Joe’s  voice.  We  ran  toward  the 
sound,  holding  our  lamps  to  keep 
them  from  falling.  Branches  lashed 
my  face.  The  uproar  was  close  at 
hand. 

A hollow  chestnut,  partly  uprooted 
by  a storm,  had  been  lodged  between 
two  oaks.  It  lay  with  its  trunk  point- 
ing upward  at  an  acute  angle.  Joe 
was  standing  a few  feet  back,  bark- 
ing toward  the  hollow  base.  Uncle 
Thomas  came  crashing  through  the 
brush,  having  been  slowed  by  the 
rifle. 

He  carefully  set  the  case  against 
a nearby  tree  and  moved  in  to  in- 
vestigate. It  was  then  that  the  dog 
leaped  forward  and  plunged  his  head 
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HE  WAS  ANOTHER  dog  to  brag  about — 
at  least  he  had  convinced  his  owner  he 
was.  Until  that  one  infamous  day  when, 
with  a witness  present,  he  took  the  wrong 
trail  . . . 

and  shoulders  into  the  hollow  base. 
When  he  jerked  back  there  was  a 
phosphorescent  haze  and  the  burn- 
ing, acrid  smell  of  skunk.  Uncle 
Thomas  leaped  back  and  in  so  doing 
upset  his  rifle  which  received  its 
share  of  the  smelly  baptism. 

Joe  rubbed  his  muzzle  a few  times 
in  the  black  duff,  rolled  in  the  frosted 
leaves,  got  up,  shook  himself  and 
took  a few  steps  toward  home.  He 
looked  back  to  make  sure  we  under- 
stood the  finality  of  his  actions. 
Uncle  Thomas  picked  up  his  rifle 
case,  his  nose  wrinkled  with  distaste. 


We  turned  to  follow  the  dog.  I no- 
ticed that  his  tail  no  longer  hung  at 
half-mast  but  waved  aloft  like  a ban- 
ner of  victory.  I had  the  impression 
that  he  not  only  had  proven  himself 
master  of  the  situation  but  also  was 
enjoying  his  triumph. 

We  took  a short  cut  through  the 
woods  to  the  public  road.  The 
journey  was  made  in  philosophic 
silence.  As  we  passed  an  isolated 
dwelling  I heard  the  slam  of  a clos- 
ing sash  as  the  sleepy  occupants  tried 
to  shut  out  the  aroma  of  our  passing. 

Total  Loss 

The  gun  case  was  a total  loss.  No 
amount  of  airing  or  scrubbing  could 
make  it  fit  for  use.  Even  the  rifle  for 
several  seasons  bore  faint  olfactory 
reminders  of  the  adventure. 

During  that  long,  silent  walk  I had 
leisure  to  ponder  my  hound’s  behav- 
ior. Only  once  previously  had  he  en- 
countered a skunk,  and  that  qmte  by 
accident.  This  seemed  deliberate, 
even  premeditated.  Motivation?  I 
drew  no  conclusions.  I submit  the 
evidence  and  rest  his  case. 

Uncle  Thomas  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  night  hunting  . . . 

Ministers  that  serve  rural  parishes 
are  as  a rule  addicted  to  field  sports. 
This  clergyman  friend,  who  shall  re- 
main nameless,  was  a devoted  follow- 
er of  Saint  Hubert.  He  was  a gentle, 
pleasant  personality  who  visited  the 
sick  and  was  eloquent  in  the  pulpit. 
His  one  weakness  was  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  hunted  his  hounds  and 
the  loquacity  with  which  he  praised 
them. 

I had  a Walker  pup  of  great  prom- 
ise. He  had  speed,  stamina  and  a 
good  voice,  but  on  occasion  he  would 
commit  the  fox  hound’s  unpardonable 
sin  of  breaking  on  deer.  He  would 
always  cut  the  chase  short  under  the 
admonition  of  the  horn  and  then  re- 
turn contritely  to  the  business  at 
hand.  I had  hopes  that  maturity 
would  curb  his  exuberance  and  turn 
him  into  a polished  fox  hound. 

I went  to  the  minister,  not  for 
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spiritual  counseling,  but  for  advice 
on  correcting  the  pup’s  fault.  The  re- 
sult of  the  interview  was  that  he  pro- 
posed to  see  the  pup  in  action  against 
one  of  his  experienced  veterans. 

The  appointed  day  arrived.  Only 
one  factor  kept  the  conditions  from 
being  the  worst  possible.  There  was 
not  even  a breath  of  wind.  There  was 
a crusted  snow  covered  by  three 
inches  of  crystalline  powder  with  a 
temperature  between  10  and  15  de- 
grees. 

Our  breath  hung  in  clouds  after 
our  long  climb  to  the  Sandy  Cross- 
ing. We  looked  down  at  the  track 
of  a fox.  Below  stretched  the  big 
basin  where  three  streams  had  their 
confluence  to  form  Morgan  Run.  Be- 
tween the  streams  numbers  of  small 
coves  reached  back  toward  the  sur- 
rounding rims.  We  looked  down  at 
the  blurred  prints  and  debated 
whether  or  not  we  should  cast  the 
hounds. 

It  was  decided.  We  slipped  the 
leashs.  The  hounds  went  away  at  a 
walk.  Occasionally  there  was  a brok- 
en note  as  they  puzzled  over  the  me- 
andering trail.  The  preacher  turned 
toward  the  Gould  Ridge  crossing  that 
lay  to  the  left  and  I walked  to  the 
Stony  Batter  that  separates  the 
James  from  Myers  Point.  Our  stands 
were  directly  across  the  hollow  from 
each  other. 

The  hounds  struck  before  they 
reached  the  valley.  Straight  down 
the  point  they  ran.  They  split,  with 
the  pup  coming  in  my  direction.  Two 
foxes,  I thought,  as  I checked  the 
Parker  to  be  sure  the  heavy  loads  of 
double  Bs  were  in  place.  I had  a 
glimpse  of  the  big  red  that  turned  up 
the  old  fire  lane  toward  my  stand.  At 
50  yards  his  white-tipped  brush  un- 


dulated as  he  ran.  At  20  yards  he 
paused  to  look  back.  I touched  the 
trigger  and  saw  him  crumple  to  the 
snow.  The  pup  homed  to  the  shot, 
saw  his  quarry,  ran  in  and  gave  it  a 
joyous  shake. 

In  my  concentration  I had  forgot- 
ten the  clergyman.  I listened.  I 
heard  his  hound,  angry  shouts,  and 
the  demanding  notes  of  his  horn. 
There  were  a few  moments  of  silence, 
then  plainly  came  the  squeal  of  the 
hound  under  the  punishing  tanbark. 
The  preacher  was  putting  into  prac- 
tice the  Bible  admonition,  “Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  . . . . 

Air  of  a Culprit 

It  was  not  long  before  he  came 
toiling  up  to  my  stand.  His  face  was 
flushed  as  much  from  embarrassment 
as  from  the  cold.  I noticed  that  his 
brag  hound  walked  at  heel  with  the 
air  of  a culprit  that  had  fallen  under 
swift  and  just  punishment.  Lesser 
men  would  have  given  way  to  pro- 
fanity but  the  preacher  had  resisted 
such  release. 

We  walked  back  up  the  ridge  and 
pieced  together  the  evidence.  Shortly 
after  the  hounds  had  jumped  the  fox 
it  had  led  directly  toward  a bedded 
buck.  The  preacher’s  hound  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  the  hot 
easy  line.  Luckily,  it  had  passed  so 
close  to  his  stand  that  he  had  caught 
the  hound  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

The  preacher  apologized  for  his 
hound  and  indicated  most  humbly 
that  he  was  not  quite  so  faultless  as 
he  had  led  me  to  believe.  His  closing 
remark  has  remained  with  me.  “ YOU 
CAN’T  TRUST  A DOG.”  To  which 
I might  add,  “They  occasionally 
bring  their  masters  to  embarrassing 
situations!” 


Wandering  Woodcock 

In  spite  of  popular  opinion,  woodcock  do  not  always  flight  on  a full  moon. 
Unusual  concentrations  are  due  to  inclement  weather  conditions  in  northern 
ranges.  A heavy  snow  or  a hard  freeze  in  the  fall  will  send  them  south  in 
droves. 
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HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  whitetail  trophies  taken  by  Don  Amick  of  Fishertown,  who 
likes  hunting  for  big  racks  in  his  home  area. 


Pennsylvania  Trophy  Champion? 

By  John  Crowe 


I DON’T  THINK  there  is  any  such 
title  as  “Pennsylvania  Trophy 
Champion,”  but  if  there  were,  a seri- 
ous contender  for  it  would  be  Don 
Amick,  of  Fishertown  i n Bedford 
County.  Remember,  I’m  talking  about 
Pennsylvania  hunting  trophies,  espe- 
cially whitetailed  deer. 

First  time  I walked  into  the  Amick 
Orchards  building  at  Fishertown,  I 
was  after  apples.  But  I promptly  for- 
got about  the  apples  when  I saw  the 
display  of  trophies  on  the  wall. 

“What  is  this?”  I asked.  “Are  you 
an  agent  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club?” 

“No,”  Amick  said,  “it’s  a hobby  of 
mine,  just  to  remind  me  of  some  of 
the  thrills  I’ve  had  in  hunting.” 

“Have  you  ever  entered  any  of 
these  deer  heads  in  Boone  and 
Crockett  competition?  Or  in  prize 
contests?”  I was  still  admiring,  some- 
what awed  by  the  display. 

“No.  As  I said,  it’s  a hobby;  for  my 
own  amusement  or  pleasure,  not  for 
publicity.” 


However,  Amick  consented,  rather 
reluctantly,  to  a story  on  his  hobby. 
But  he  made  one  provision: 

“Let  me  see  what  you  write;  I don’t 
want  you  to  make  me  out  as  a blow- 
hard  hunter.” 

So  here’s  the  story,  as  approved  by 
him. 

Amick’s  trophy  collecting  hobby  got 
off  to  an  auspicious  start  in  1937,  when 
he  was  17  years  old.  Hunting  within 
a mile  of  his  home  in  Bedford  County, 
he  bagged  a buck  he  has  not  matched 
since:  a 10-pointer  that  dressed  out 
at  175  lbs.  It  carried  very  heavy  sym- 
metrical antlers  with  a 20-inch  spread. 
Amick  still  considers  it  the  finest  head 
in  his  collection  of  Pennsylvania  white- 
tails. 

“Of  course,”  he  says,  “sentiment 
may  play  a part  in  that  consideration. 
Since  that  first  one  I have  killed  a 
good  many  bucks  with  heavier  antlers 
or  more  points,  but  all  around  I think 
it’s  the  best  I ever  shot.  And  I know 
it  was  one  of  the  biggest  thrills  in  my 
hunting  experience;  maybe  the 
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biggest  one  that  I’ve  ever  had.” 

Asked  for  details,  he  continued: 

“It  was  one  of  a group  of  eight  deer 
I knew  about,  and  I was  sure  there 
were  two  bucks  in  it.  But  I’d  never 
had  a really  good  look  at  either  until 
that  afternoon  when  I eased  forward, 
flat  on  my  stomach,  for  about  50  yards 
toward  the  area  where  I could  hear 
the  deer  moving  about  in  dry  leaves 
in  thick  cover.  Man!  Was  my  heart 
pounding  when  I lined  up  my  sights 
on  that  big  fellow.  I was  afraid  he 
could  hear  it.  I’ll  never  forget  that 
moment  35  years  ago.” 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of 
Amick’s  hobby  of  trophy  collecting. 
His  present  display  of  Pennsylvania 
trophies  consists  of  12  splendid  heads 
of  whitetails;  seven  sets  of  whitetail 
antlers;  tails  and  beards  of  two 
turkeys,  25  and  18  lbs.;  two  black  bear 
rug-head  mounts;  and  two  ringnecks 
of  remarkable  size  and  plumage. 

Along  with  the  Pennsylvania  col- 
lection, he  has  complete  mounts  of  a 
cougar,  a cinnamon  bear,  a sailfish, 
two  Florida  largemouth  bass,  and  the 
head  mount  of  a fine  Canadian  bull 
moose. 

“I  like  trophies,”  Amick  says  quite 
frankly,  “but  fundamentally  they  are 
incidental  to  hunting  as  a sport.  And 
that’s  why  I’m  interested  primarily  in 
Pennsylvania  trophies.  In  my  business, 
fall  is  when  I have  the  least  free  time; 
an  afternoon,  a day,  or  at  most  two  or 
three  days  is  as  much  as  I can  take  for 
a hunt.  And  that  same  lack  of  time  is 
my  reason  for  not  entering  Boone  and 
Crockett  competitions  or  other  con- 
tests; or  doing  more  hunting  in  other 
states.  And  if  it  weren’t  for  my  good 
employees,  I woudn’t  get  even  oc- 
casional days  free  for  hunting  in  this 
state.  But  I’m  happy  with  Penn- 
sylvania hunting;  I’m  not  complain- 
ing.” 

For  someone  who  is  hard  up  for 
time  to  hunt  at  all,  let  alone  to  hunt 
for  trophies,  Amick  has  done  remark- 
ably well.  Or  so  it  seems  to  me.  I 
asked  him  for  his  secrets,  methods,  or 
whatever  it  has  taken  to  develop  his 


success  in  Pennsylvania  hunting  and 
trophy  collecting. 

He  thought  for  a moment  or  two 
before  answering: 

“Well,  first  you  might  say  I had  a 
coach.  My  father  encouraged  my 
hunting,  even  when  he  really  needed 
my  help  around  the  orchards.  He  him- 
self was  an  enthusiastic  hunter,  and 
he  is  responsible  for  a couple  of  these 
deer  trophies,  plus  one  of  the  Florida 
bass.  And  of  course  he  paid  to  have 
that  first  big  deer  head  of  mine 
mounted. 

An  Intelligent  Process 

“And  second,”  he  smiled,  “you  can 
say  that  hunting  should  be  an  intelli- 
gent process.  A hunter  ought  to  study 
his  game  ....  deer,  turkey,  whatever 
it  is.  Most  hunters  go  out  just  hoping 
to  be  lucky.  You  can  be  lucky  once  or 
twice;  but  for  consistent  success  with 
any  kind  of  game,  you  have  to  know 
its  habits,  food,  the  cover  it  likes  — 
everything  you  can  learn  about  it. 
That’s  true  of  grouse,  turkeys,  rabbits 
— and  it’s  particularly  true  of  deer. 

“I  used  to  do  a good  deal  of  before 
season  scouting.  It  takes  time,  but  it’s 
worth  it  — if  you  have  to  the  time.  In 
recent  years  I haven’t  had  it.  So  now 
I have  to  depend  on  what  I’ve  learned 
in  35  years  of  hunting;  knowing  the 
places  deer  use,  what  a wise  old  buck 
is  likely  to  do,  where  his  hangouts 
are. 

Here  he  paused,  then  pointed  to  a 
hillside  across  the  valley  from  Fisher- 
town,  on  the  other  side  of  Route  56 
north  of  Bedford. 

“See  that  place  over  there?  Right 
above  the  houses  along  the  highway? 
I’ll  bet  there’s  a good  buck  living 
there.  It  has  everything:  a pine  plan- 
tation, little  ravines,  thickets,  a steep 
hillside,  cornfields,  some  old  apple 
trees,  scattered  bits  of  woodland  .... 
food,  cover,  and  terrain.  I’ll  also  bet 
you  could  hunt  there  a week  and 
never  get  a glimpse  of  the  buck,  let 
alone  a decent  shot  at  him.  Not  unless 
you  outguess  him,  and  you  won’t  do 
that  by  luck.” 
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Amick’s  opinion  is  that  solitary  still 
hunting  is  the  best  method,  especially 
if  one  is  looking  for  a trophy.  Gang 
hunting  will  produce  deer,  ordinary 
deer;  but  as  a rule  it  is  not  the  way  to 
get  trophy  deer.  Trophy  deer  are 
sophisticated,  wise,  sometimes  un- 
cannily so.  He  cites  as  fact  that  once 
the  shooting  starts,  bucks  avoid  deer 
trails.  A buck,  particularly  a good  one, 
will  be  off  30,  40,  or  50  yards  to  the 
side  and  well  behind  does  following  a 
trail  or  so-called  crossing. 

The  Worst  Thing 

He  says  it  is  a very  common  experi- 
ence for  a hunter  to  take  a position 
overlooking  a well-used  trail,  or  an 
intersection  of  trails,  and  see  wander- 
ing past  him  six,  eight,  or  a dozen 
deer,  all  without  antlers.  After  the 
suspense  of  their  passing,  he  coughs, 
shuffles  his  feet,  or  makes  some  other 
movement— the  very  worst  thing  he 
could  do,  ruining  his  chance  for  a shot 
at  the  buck  that  may  be  traveling  near 
but  not  with  the  does. 

I asked  Amick  if  he  had  any  special 
advice  for  a youngster  or  a newcomer 
to  the  sport  of  trophy-deer  hunting. 

“No,  except  that  I’d  tell  him  to  do 
some  pre-season  scouting.  And  to  be 
patient.  That’s  important.  If  he  doesn’t 
get  his  trophy  this  year,  maybe  what 
he  learns  will  enable  him  to  get  it 
next  year.  Occasionally  a hunter  will 
miss  a shot  at  an  average  4-  or  6- 
pointer  the  last  day  of  the  season.  He 
shouldn’t  feel  too  bad,  but  should  re- 
member where  it  happened.  Chances 
are  that  buck  will  be  in  the  same 
neighborhood  next  year  sporting  a 
trophy  rack. 

“A  hunter  should  learn  deer  habits, 
always  studying  the  places  where  he 
hunts.  The  knowledge  will  pay  off  in 
the  long  run.  Bagging  a trophy  deer 
isn’t  an  everyday  or  every-year  ac- 
complishment. I’ve  been  hunting  for 
such  deer  for  35  years,  and  in  those 
years  I’ve  bagged  what  I consider  real 
trophies  less  than  a dozen  times.  But 
I learn  something  new  every  year. 
And  every  year  I hope  to  bag  an  all- 


time trophy.  I may  never  do  it,  but 
it  sure  adds  to  the  sport. 

“That’s  one  reason  I’m  content  to 
hunt  right  here  in  Bedford  County. 
Good  farm  land  produces  big  bucks. 
Another  thing  about  trying  for  a big 
one,  a sort  of  side  effect,  you  might 
say:  I am  sure  it  improves  a hunter’s 
ability.  I don’t  mean  to  boast,  but 
I feel  sure  that  what  I’ve  learned  in 
trying  for  trophy  deer  has  made 
bagging  ordinary  deer  easier.” 

As  Amick  looked  out  across  the 
fields  and  woods  of  the  Bedford  coun- 
tryside, he  paused  before  continuing: 
“You  know,  almost  every  county  in 
our  state  has  what  could  be  called 
good  deer  hunting,  if  only  local  resi- 
dents would  take  advantage  of  it. 
They  don’t  have  to  go  off  to  the  so- 
called  deer  counties.  You’ll  notice, 
incidentally,  that  most  trophy  deer 
you  read  about  in  Pennsylvania  come 
from  the  farm  land  areas.” 

When  I asked  Amick  if  his  interest 
in  trophies  interfered  with  his  hunting 
generally,  he  laughed. 

“Oh,  no.  As  I said,  I’m  first  of  all  a 
hunter;  the  trophy  angle  is  an  added 
interest.  And  if  toward  the  end  of 
the  turkey  or  deer  season  I see  I’m 
not  going  to  have  time  or  opportunity 
to  get  the  turkey  or  deer  I’d  like,  I’m 
willing  to  settle  for  what  I can  get. 
Legally,  of  course.  And  if  I don’t  get 
anything,  so  what? 

“It’s  just  too  bad  that  there  are  a 
few  hunters  who  feel  they  must  get 
game,  by  hook  or  crook.  Nothing 
hurts  Pennsylvania  landowner-hunter 
relationships  more  than  irresponsible 
hunting.  Being  both  landowner  and 
hunter,  I know.  But  don’t  get  me 
started  on  that  subject.  You  said  you 
wanted  a story  on  my  trophies.” 

But  aside  from  trophies  Amick  did 
make  a few  comments  on  other  as- 
pects of  Pennsylvania  hunting.  He  ap- 
proves of  Game  Commission  policy  in 
regard  to  doe  hunting,  saying  it  is 
both  constructive  and  necessary. 

And  about  taking  care  of  a deer 
once  it  is  shot  he  has  very  definite 
opinions: 
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“A  Pennsylvania  whitetail  should  be 
a real  treat  at  the  dinner  table;  ne- 
glect can  make  it  just  the  opposite.  It 
should  be  skinned  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  business  of  allowing  a 
rough-dressed  carcass  to  hang  outside 
for  the  neighbors  to  admire  for  a few 
days  is  no  good.  It  should  be  skinned, 
cut  into  quarters,  and  allowed  to  hang 
inside  at  the  right  temperature  for  a 
week  or  so.  That’s  another  advantage 
of  hunting  near  home;  you  can  take 
the  right  care  of  your  deer.  It’s  worth 
it.” 

For  hunting  in  timber  or  other 
cover,  Amick’s  favorite  rifle  is  a pump 
action  270  Remington.  In  more  open 
country,  perhaps  where  he  has  located 
a trophy  in  terrain  that  may  require 
long  shooting,  he  favors  a bolt  action 
7mm  Magnum  Remington.  The  latter, 
especially  with  handloads  tuned  to 
his  gun,  has  a phenomenal  potential. 
Such  a rifle  in  some  circumstances  can 
mean  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  bagging  a trophy  buck. 

‘But,”  he  adds,  “don’t  think  I dis- 
count the  old  Winchester  30-30  for 


SOME  MORE  OF  Amick’s  trophies.  He 
has  12  big  whitetails  mounted,  seven  sets 
of  antlers,  two  black  bears,  and  several 
other  trophies. 

Pennsylvania  deer  hunting.  It’s  a good 
gun  at  average  range.” 

And  I’ll  add  an  item:  If  you  are 
traveling  near  Bedford,  stop  at  Fish- 
ertown,  just  off  Route  56,  for  a look 
at  the  Amick  trophy  collection. 


Decrease  Seen  for  Wildlife  Habitat 

About  34  million  acres  of  rural  land,  much  of  it  wildlife  habitat,  will  dis- 
appear in  the  U.S.  by  the  year  2000  as  cities  continue  to  sprawl,  according 
to  a study  by  the  Economic  Research  Service.  Rural  lands  have  been  gobbled 
up  at  the  rate  of  nearly  750,000  acres  annually  over  the  past  decade  by  urban 
growth.  Roads  and  airports  have  taken  another  130,000,  and  reservoirs  about 
300,000  acres  a year. 


Congress  Reaffirms  Need  for  NHF  Day 

Reaffirming  the  importance  of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in  recog- 
nizing the  contributions  of  hunters  and  fishermen  to  conservation,  leaders  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  again  introduced  resolutions  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  proclaim  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in  1973. 

Representative  Bob  Sikes,  of  Florida,  a leading  conservationist  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  introduced  H.J.  Res.  210  on  January  18  calling  on  the 
President  to  proclaim  NHF  Day  on  September  22,  1973,  and  on  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  September.  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  of  New  Hampshire, 
also  a noted  conservationist,  introduced  an  identical  resolution,  S.J.  Res.  24. 
This  resolution  also  requests  the  President  to  declare  the  day  on  a continuing 
basis  for  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September.  These  bills  deserve  the 
support  of  all  sportsmen. 
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Grandma  Lessons 

By  Norma  E.  Leary 


NOT  HAVING  had  a baby  around 
for  15  years  or  a puppy  for  10, 
I’d  forgotten  how  alike  they  are.  I 
was  reminded  when  Tim,  our  oldest 
son  who  lives  and  works  away,  came 
home  two  days  before  Thanksgiving 
and  announced,  “I’m  going  to  my 
girl’s  for  the  holiday  and  then  on  to 
Uncle  Lew’s  camp  for  turkey  and 
deer.  Is  it  okay  if  Chaucer  stays 
here?”  He  quickly  added,  “I’ve  got 
him  paper  trained  now.” 

I’d  met  Chaucer  once  before,  brief- 
ly. Now,  gazing  at  the  gangling  four- 
month-old  English  setter  with  his 
large  pleading  eyes  and  black  floppy 
ears,  I thought  him  adorable.  Ap- 
parently our  setter  ( named  Angel  be- 
cause of  her  flawless  disposition  and 
behavior)  didn’t  concur.  She  inhaled 
one  sniff  and  bit  the  small  intruder! 

“I  suppose  it’s  all  right,  Tim,  but 
six  days  is  a long  time.”  I sounded 


edgy  not  because  of  the  pup  but  be- 
cause Tim  wasn’t  spending  the  holi- 
day with  us.  In  short  order  Chaucer 
provided  excuses  for  me  to  be 
grumpy. 

His  maiden  investigation  of  the 
house  resulted  in  four  puddles  in  four 
different  rooms.  I concluded  he  pre- 
pered  Tim’s  Butler  Eagle  to  my  stra- 
tegically placed  Record-Argus.  Later 
he  became  acquainted  with  our  daily 
tabloid,  but  only  in  a rolled-up  form 
lowered  violently  upon  his  naughty 
nose.  For  example,  after  he  climbed 
onto  the  kitchen  table  and  lapped  up 
a half  a pound  of  butter  (not  oleo). 

Thanksgiving  morning,  my  hus- 
band Jim  and  sons  Nate  and  Matt 
prepared  to  go  small  game  hunting. 
To  Angel’s  obvious  disgust,  they  in- 
vited Chaucer.  In  no  time  Jim  was 
back  home,  having  hitched  a ride, 
asking  for  the  second  set  of  car  keys. 
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They  had  helped  a woman  get  her 
car  out  of  a ditch  and  Chaucer,  left 
in  our  car  and  watching  the  rescue 
procedure  with  interest  and  excite- 
ment jumped  up  and  down  (mostly 
down)  on  the  car  door  lock  knobs. 

Later,  I heard  that  instead  of 
gleaning  bird  hunting  tips  from  his 
elder  “Aunt,”  he  bounced,  barked  and 
ate  twigs.  Once  finding  Angel  on 
point,  he  thought  she  was  play  acting 
and  tackled  her.  The  fellows  came 
home  empty-handed. 

Howling  at  Bedtime 

In  the  following  days  some  of  his 
antics  included  howling  at  bedtime 
unless  allowed  to  sleep  with  either 
Matt  or  Nate;  arising  at  daybreak  to 
ask  out,  usually  too  late  or  to  no 
avail,  meaning  a continuation  or  rug 
sprinkles  or  worse;  demolishing  a 
decorative  piece  of  driftwood,  and 
eating  a photograph  of  a friend  left 
on  the  buffet. 

Eventually  he  won  Angel’s  heart 
for  she  succumbed  and  occasionally 
consented  to  romp  with  him.  He 
never  did  master  the  game  room  steps 
and  wound  up  spraddle  legged  and 
bumping  his  chin  on  every  hurried 
venture  out  of  the  room.  This  did 
arouse  my  sympathy. 

On  Sunday,  Jim  and  the  boys  un- 
earthed a sufficient  and  sizable 
amount  of  gear  and  edibles  to  take 
to  camp.  As  they  set  off,  I admonish- 
ed loudly,  “When  you  see  Tim,  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  consider  a kennel 
for  his  young  canine  pet  the  next 
time  around.  I’m  a wreck  with  one 
vacation  down  the  drain,  thanks  to 
this  mutt.” 

Suddenly  I was  alone  with  one 
sensible  dog  and  one  simple,  useless 
creature  that  smelled  awful  from 
something  unsavory  he  found  out- 
doors. I debated  the  forthcoming 
night.  I’d  just  read  a book  about  the 
supernatural  and  wondered  if  ghosts 
were  indeed  a possibility.  I’d  go  to 
mother’s  house.  She  liked  dogs,  I 
knew,  but  two  at  a time?  Then  I re- 
membered Matt’s  parting  words. 


“You  can  use  my  car  but  the  starter  is 
acting  up.”  I invited  her  here. 

Chaucer  took  to  mother.  He  nib- 
bled a button  off  her  coat,  scratched 
a run  in  her  hose  and  chased  her  shoe 
strings  with  her  every  step.  At  last, 
tiring  of  her,  he  retreated  to  the  din- 
ing room  to  remove  a dowel  brace 
from  one  of  the  chairs. 

At  bedtime  I stuffed  him  in  Nate’s 
empty  room.  He  scratched  and  yip- 
ped,  and  in  the  morning  had  still 
erred  significantly  in  spite  of  noc- 
turnal outdoor  tours  at  2 a.m.  and 
4:30  a.m. 

Monday  morning,  as  I set  wearily 
about  my  household  chores,  Chaucer 
added  a new  dimension  to  his  life  and 
mine.  He  found  it  amusing  to  run 
away  when  put  outdoors.  Calling 
and  whistling  was  as  futile  as  placing 
a “no  profanity”  sign  on  a battlefield. 
I worried  but  he  did  come  back. 

Only  once  more  did  he  get  the 
better  of  me.  I went  down  town  for 
a moment  on  an  errand  and  when  I 

CHAUCER  THOUGHT  IT  amusing  to  run 
away  when  put  outdoors.  Calling  and 
whistling  were  as  futile  as  a “no  pro- 
fanity’’ sign  on  a battlefield.  I worried, 
but  he  did  come  back. 
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returned  he’d  cleaned  out  the  sugar 
bowl  by  leaping  to  the  table  top  and 
had  ferreted  out  Nate’s  entire  life’s 
savings  from  a jar  resting  on  a shelf. 
I found  $30  strewn  throughout  the 
living  room.  I tied  the  little  beastie 
to  the  stove  leg  and  survived  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  without  incident. 

“Sorry  Chaucer  wasn’t  good,  Mom,” 
said  Tim  as  my  men  straggled  in  that 
night  tired  and  deerless.  “Next  time 
I’ll  make  other  arrangements.” 

“Fine.  Swell.  I really  don’t ” 

I didn’t  get  a chance  to  finish  for 
Chaucer  plunged  out  of  nowhere  into 
my  lap  and  bestowed  a series  of  wet 
kisses  on  my  cheek.  “Stop  that!”  I 
hollered.  He  immediately  withdrew. 


He’d  actually  minded  me!  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  believe. 

“Come  on,  boy,  we’ve  got  to  get  go- 
ing,” Tim  snapped  his  fingers. 

Chaucer  ignored  the  command  and 
snuggled  his  head  against  me  and 
whined.  He  likes  me,  I thought.  “Oh, 
he’s  not  that  awful,  Tim.  He  can  come 
again.” 

Angel  wandered  around  listlessly 
after  Chaucer  left  and  I’ll  admit  the 
house  seemed  quiet.  Getting  ready  for 
bed,  Jim  commented,  “Chaucer  is  a 
little  fiend  but  just  think  of  the  fun 
we’ll  have  when  the  grandchildren 
arrive.” 

Ah,  yes,  I thought,  and  they’ll  prob- 
ably each  have  a puppy. 


Book  Review  . . . 

Encyclopedia  of  Rawhide  and  Leather  Braiding 

Bruce  Grant,  who  has  written  several  dozen  books  on  various  subjects,  first 
became  interested  in  braiding  as  a youngster  in  Texas.  He  took  up  the  craft 
with  deeper  interest  after  serving  as  a war  correspondent  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II.  His  two  earlier  books,  Leather  Braiding  and  How  to  Make 
Cowboy  Horse  Gear,  are  incorporated  into  this  one,  to  form  what  is  truly  an 
encyclopedia.  The  parent  who  has  braided  a daughter’s  pigtails  and  thought 
he  knew  everything  about  the  subject— didn’t!  By  an  incredible  margin.  It 
seems  impossible  there  is  as  much  to  know  about  combining  a few  strips 
of  leather  into  one  unit  as  Grant  covers  here  in  complete  detail— dozens  of 
kinds  of  twist,  slit,  flat,  round,  square,  rectangular,  spiral,  twist  spiral,  oval, 
crocodile  and  triangular  braids,  edge  braids,  buttons,  buckle,  handle  and  ring 
coverings,  hobbles,  Turk’s  heads,  knots,  appliques,  and  miscellaneous  other 
creations.  How-to-do-it  diagrams  for  everything  and  photos  of  finished  items. 
If  it’s  true  that  our  early  West  was  held  together  with  rawhide,  this  tells  you 
how  the  reatas  and  knots  were  braided.  ( Encyclopedia  of  Rawhide  and 
Leather  Braiding,  by  Bruce  Grant,  Cornell  Maritime  Press,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Md„  1972,  528  pp.,  $10.) 

One  Million  Dollars  Per  Gallon 

Buckminster  Fuller,  the  inventor  of  the  geodesic  dome  and  an  advocate  of 
“doing  more  with  less,”  recently  was  heard  discussing  energy.  He  said  he  had 
asked  a friend  who  was  knowledgeable  about  the  structure  of  the  earth  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  determine  the  cost  to  nature  to  produce  oil,  in  terms 
of  standard  measurements.  (If  we  lift  a pound  one  foot  in  one  minute, 
we  get  a foot  pound  per  minute  of  energy.)  Could  the  same  approach  be 
applied  to  nature’s  production  of  oil  over  the  millions  of  years?  The  answer 
was  startling.  Each  gallon  of  oil  from  the  earth  costs  nature  one  million 
dollars.  We  use  oil  so  extravagantly  because  it  is  relatively  easy  and  quick 
to  get. 
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Let’s  Take  a Look  at  . . . 

THE  HONEYBEE 

By  Ted  Bradley 


ALTHOUGH  alchemists  worked 
unsuccessfully  for  centuries  to 
convert  common  metals  into  gold,  for 
thousands  of  years  the  tiny  honeybee 
has  been  effectively  operating  a far 
more  remarkable  transformation. 
From  flower  to  flower  the  bees  hurry, 
sucking  up  the  sweet  liquid  called 
nectar.  Even  on  their  flight  home  the 
amazing  transformation  begins  within 
their  bodies,  but  it  cannot  be  com- 
pleted without  the  help  of  fellow 
workers  back  at  the  hive.  There,  in  a 
matter  of  hours,  industrious  bees 
cooperate  to  convert  the  nectar  into 
one  of  the  tastiest  and  most  nutritious 
of  foods— honey! 

Honeybees  excel  in  other  things 
besides  honey  production.  They  are 
marvelously  equipped  for  pollinat- 
ing plants.  They  maintain  an  immacu- 
lately clean,  air-conditioned  hive. 
They  are  remarkable  engineers,  and 


they  communicate  involved  instruc- 
tions that  other  bees  are  able  to  follow. 

Honeybees  live  in  large  families  or 
colonies  that  may  number  75,000  bees 
or  more.  More  than  99  percent  of 
these  family  members  are  unfertile 
females  known  as  worker  bees.  The 
colony  also  has  one  queen  bee,  the 
mother  of  the  entire  family,  and,  in 
the  summer,  several  hundred  male 
drones.  Since  the  males  serve  no  ap- 
parent purpose  in  the  winter,  they 
are  killed  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Each  spring  preparations  are  made 
to  produce  more  males.  The  drone 
brood  cells  are  cleaned,  and  the  queen 
deposits  an  unfertilized  egg  in  each 
of  them.  In  about  24  days  the  drones 
mature  to  nearly  full  size  and  cut 
their  way  out  of  their  cells,  just  as  a 
chicken  leaves  its  shell.  They  possess 
no  stinger,  have  no  glands  for  produc- 
ing wax  or  royal  jelly,  nor  are  they 
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equipped  for  gathering  nectar  or  pol- 
len from  flowers.  They  do  the  all- 
important  work  of  fertilizing  the 
queen  bee.  Although  males  are  pro- 
duced from  unfertilized  eggs,  they 
fertilize  the  queen  so  that  she  can  pro- 
duce worker  bees. 

Winter  leaves  the  worker  bee  popu- 
lations greatly  diminished.  The  sur- 
viving workers  swing  into  action,  and 
they  feed  their  queen  huge  quanti- 
ties of  food.  By  varying  the  amount 
of  food  she  gets,  the  bees  control  the 
number  of  eggs  the  queen  lays,  and 
thus  control  the  population.  They  may 
increase  her  production  to  the  as- 
tounding rate  of  2,000  eggs  a day, 
totaling  one  or  two  times  her  body 
weight.  Each  of  these  eggs  is  fertil- 
ized with  sperm  received  from  a 
drone.  In  21  days  the  young  bees  be- 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

HONEYBEES,  such  as  this  wild  swarm, 
are  one  of  nature’s  most  fascinating  crea- 
tures. They  produce  honey,  pollinate 
plants,  air  condition  their  hives,  are  great 
engineers  . . . 


gin  popping  out  of  their  cells,  full- 
grown  and  ready  for  work. 

Should  the  queen  bee  lose  her  pro- 
ductivity because  of  age  (she  usually 
lives  several  years),  or  should  the 
colony  divide  because  of  overcrowd- 
ing, another  queen  is  produced.  To 
accomplish  this,  special  conical  cells 
are  constructed  and  provisioned  with 
an  egg  by  the  queen  and  the  subse- 
quently developing  larvae  are  fed 
abundant  supplies  of  royal  jelly.  This 
special  milky  substance  is  secreted 
from  modified  salivary  glands  of 
young  workers.  By  feeding  it  to  the 
larvae  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  their  development  instead  of  just 
the  first  two  or  three  days,  the  larvae 
develop  into  queens  rather  than  or- 
dinary worker  bees.  In  a very  literal 
sense,  queens  are  made,  not  born. 

Old  Queen  Leaves 

When  a colony  divides,  the  old 
queen  leaves  with  parts  of  the  colony 
to  find  a new  home.  This  is  called 
swarming.  Back  in  the  original  hive, 
the  first  queen  to  emerge  seeks  out 
and  stings  to  death  the  other  develop- 
ing queens.  If  two  emerge  at  the  same 
time,  they  battle  until  one  dies  or 
leaves  with  another  swarm. 

After  a few  days  the  queen  leaves 
the  hive  for  her  mating  flight.  Many 
drones  follow  in  hot  pursuit.  Up,  up 
and  away  they  soar.  Usually,  all  but 
one  pursuer  is  left  behind.  There,  in 
midair,  the  two  unite;  but  the  drone 
is  mortally  wounded  when  the  queen 
wrenches  free,  ripping  out  his  gener- 
ative organs.  She  may  mate  with  an 
average  of  seven  drones  before  getting 
enough  sperm  to  fertilize  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eggs. 

How  are  the  drones  attracted  from 
miles  around  to  pursue  the  queen  bee? 
Investigations  have  revealed  that  the 
sex  attraction  is  from  a “perfume”  in 
the  mandibular  glands  located  in  the 
queen’s  head.  Studies  conducted  by 
many  apiculturists  showed  that  the 
drones  would  even  be  attracted  to  a 
dead  queen  as  long  as  the  perfume 
was  present.  This  substance  has  been 
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synthetically  produced,  and  it  also 
attracts  the  male  bees. 

Honeybees,  like  human  beings,  are 
social  creatures,  and  their  hives  are 
models  of  orderliness.  From  their  first 
day  of  life,  worker  bees  instinctively 
fulfill  their  role.  They  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  communal  living  with  such 
efficiency  that  man  is  forced  to  take 
notice. 

For  example,  every  city  must  be 
kept  clean;  otherwise,  the  inhabitants 
run  the  risk  of  disease  and  epidemic. 
In  a beehive,  sanitation  squads  are 
constantly  on  the  job.  Soon  after 
emerging  from  their  cells,  young  bees 
busy  themselves  disposing  of  every 
scrap  of  foreign  material.  Without  in- 
struction they  lick  the  thousands  of 
cells  thoroughly  clean,  preparing  them 
again  to  receive  the  queen’s  eggs.  This 
constant  vigil  results  in  a spotlessly 
clean  hive. 

Soon  the  milk  glands  of  the  young 
bees  mature,  and  they  assume  the 
duty  of  caring  for  the  young  larvae. 
Any  mother  will  acknowledge  that  it 
is  a lot  of  work  to  raise  young  ones. 
But  the  attention  children  demand  can 
never  compare  with  the  care  baby 
larvae  must  receive.  After  one  egg 
hatched,  it  was  shown  through  actual 
observation  that,  during  the  six-day 
feeding  period,  2,785  bees  spent  10 
hours,  16  minutes  and  8 seconds  at 
the  cell  caring  for  the  single  larva  in 
it  — a visit  about  every  3i/2  minutes! 
Think  of  it,  almost  2,800  visits  to  raise 
just  one  bee!  And  yet  there  may  be 
thousands  of  larvae  developing  at  the 
same  time,  all  of  which  need  this  same 
precision  feeding.  After  about  six  days 
of  feeding,  the  cell  is  capped  and  the 
larvae  are  left  to  develop  into  full- 
grown  bees. 

Bees  also  share  with  man  the  prob- 
lem of  heating  and  cooling  their  city. 
It  is  vital  to  the  life  of  the  young 
larvae  that  the  temperature  in  the 
brood  area  not  fall  below  90  degrees 
or  exceed  97  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
bees  react  immediately  when  the 
temperature  changes.  Should  the  tem- 
perature rise,  as  it  often  does  in 


PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Lowell  Bittner 

THIS  HONEYCOMB  is  unusual  because  it 
is  completely  exposed,  a building  method 
common  in  the  tropics  but  rare  here. 
Found  in  Berks  County  by  Deputy  Ephraim 
Cronrath. 

summer,  the  older  foraging  bees  bring 
in  supplies  of  water.  These  are  stra- 
tegically placed  in  the  hive,  and  the 
bees  station  themselves  nearby  and 
fan  vigorously.  This  evaporates  the 
water,  and  the  hive  is  cooled. 

Constant  Temperature 

In  addition  to  using  air  conditioning 
long  before  man  developed  it,  bees 
are  also  experts  at  warming  their  city. 
Should  the  temperature  of  the  hive 
fall,  the  bees  stoke  their  bodies  with 
honey,  which,  due  to  their  body’s  high 
metabolism,  quickly  converts  to  heat, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  hive  is 
raised.  In  the  brood  area,  bees  main- 
tain a temperature  that  is  constant 
within  l’/2  degrees  even  though  the 
outside  temperature  may  vary  40 
degrees. 

A more  serious  problem  arises  in 
the  winter.  How  do  bees  survive  when 
the  temperature  falls  many  degrees 
below  zero?  They  are  unable  to  hi- 
bernate or  migrate,  so  ingeniously  they 
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stoke  up  a furnace  by  which  to  keep 
warm.  But  such  a furnace  you  have 
never  seen  before! 

Many  bees  form  a closely  packed 
shield  to  confine  the  heat  within.  Bees 
in  this  insulating  shell  move  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  drink  honey  and  thus 
generate  heat.  When  the  temperature 
falls,  the  insulating  shell  shrinks  and 
the  bees  within  move  faster;  but  when 
the  temperature  rises,  the  group  of 
bees  expands  and  the  movements  of 
those  at  the  center  slow  down.  By  this 
means  the  temperature  is  regulated. 
To  aviod  succumbing  to  the  cold, 
those  bees  composing  the  insulating 
shell  continually  change  places  with 
the  bees  in  the  center  There  is  a per- 
sistent flow  to  the  outer  edges  and 
back  again.  In  this  way  the  bees  alter- 
nately become  heated  by  activity  and 
cooled  during  rest  periods.  Honey,  of 
course,  is  the  fuel  that  runs  this  amaz- 
ing furnace. 

Men  take  pride  in  their  engineering 
feats,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  are 
wonderful;  but  even  in  this  field  the 
human  race  has  learned  from  the  low- 
ly bee.  Although  possessing  no  college 
degree  in  structural  engineering,  two- 
week-old  worker  bees  construct  honey- 
combs that  are  masterpieces  of  struc- 
tural design.  For  centuries  men  have 
been  intrigued  by  them,  but  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  close  scientific 
observation  has  shown  how  truly  mar- 
velous they  are. 

The  contsruction  material  is  of  the 
bees’  own  making.  Young  workers 
gorge  themselves  on  honey  and,  after 
several  hours,  wax  begins  to  appear  as 
thin  flakes  on  their  abdomens.  Trans- 
ferring it  to  the  mouth,  the  bees  chew 
the  wax  thoroughly  until  it  has  a 
crumbly  consistency.  Then  a miracle 
of  engineering  takes  place.  The  bees, 
working  in  cooperation  with  one  an- 
other, shape  the  wax  into  perfect  six- 
sided  honeycomb  cells.  The  cells  are 
formed  with  such  unvarying  accuracy 
that  at  one  time  the  French  scientist 
Rene  de  Beaumur  proposed  making 
them  a standard  of  measure. 

Equally  amazing,  however,  is  the 


choice  of  the  six-sided  design.  It  pro- 
vides the  maximum  strength,  the 
greatest  storage  space  and  fits  the 
shape  of  the  bee.  It  is  the  only  ideal 
shape  for  the  honeycomb.  In  order  to 
obtain  maximum  strength  for  the  least 
weight,  men  have  also  employed  this 
hexagonal  design  in  engineering  pro- 
jects. 

After  about  three  weeks  of  inside 


Photo  by  Roy  A.  Grout 

THIS  SWARM  OF  perhaps  50,000  honey- 
bees is  preparing  to  form  a new  colony 
with  its  own  queen.  Swarming  is  caused 
by  crowded  and  overheated  hives. 

chores,  the  worker  bees  begin  gather- 
ing pollen  and  nectar  from  the  fields. 
Altough  they  literally  work  themselves 
to  death  in  about  six  weeks,  this  in- 
dustriousness during  the  summer 
assures  survival  of  the  bee  colony  in 
the  winter.  In  fact,  bees  gather  such  a 
surplus  that  in  the  United  States  alone 
some  250,000,000  pounds  of  honey  are 
harvested  each  year.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  honeybees  will  fly  some 
50,000  miles,  the  equivalent  of  two 
circuits  of  the  globe,  to  gather  nectar 
sufficient  for  just  one  pound  of  honey, 
one  begins  to  appreciate  how  busy 
bees  really  are. 
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Bees  are  wonderfully  equipped  to 
accomplish  this  amazing  work.  Their 
long  tongues  and  mouth  parts  are  per- 
fectly designed  for  extracting  the 
sweet  nectar  from  the  inward  parts  of 
flowers,  and  their  hind  legs  have 
special  hairs,  or  scopae,  for  collecting 
pollen.  On  arriving  home,  young 
workers  receive  and  store  away  this 
pollen,  which,  combined  with  honey, 
is  the  diet  of  the  young  adult  bees. 
The  nectar  is  transferred  to  the  honey 
stomachs  of  the  other  workers,  who 
force  it  in  and  out  of  their  mouths 
several  times  before  depositing  it  into 
open  cells.  After  being  fanned  to  evap- 
orate excess  moisture,  the  honey  is 
soon  ready  to  eat. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  bees’  highly 
developed  communication  system, 
however,  this  entire  production  pro- 
gram would  be  slowed  to  a snail’s 
pace.  Fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  bees 
actually  tell  one  another  when  they 
locate  a rich  nectar  supply.  A scout 
bee  will  reveal  the  quality  of  her  find 
by  passing  out  minute  samples.  Then, 
by  means  of  a dance  upon  the  vertical 
honeycomb  and  by  odors  and  sounds, 
she  communicates  the  direction  and 
distance  to  the  food  source.  By  vary- 
ing the  angle  of  the  dance,  the  scout 
can  indicate  a food  source  in  any 
direction.  The  distance  to  the  food,  it 
is  currently  believed,  is  indicated  by 
the  length  of  the  train  of  sound  emitt- 
ed by  the  dancing  scout. 

The  so-called  queen  bee  is  not  really 
a ruler.  She  is  actually  the  slave  of  her 


own  limiting  instincts.  Except  for  the 
occasion  when  she  issues  forth  on  her 
mating  flight,  or  when,  after  a long 
interval  of  incarceration,  she  accom- 
panies a swarm  from  the  parent  hive 
to  a new  hive,  she  spends  her  life  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  her  home  laying 
1,500  to  2,000  eggs  a day  under  normal 
conditions  at  the  peak  of  her  oviposit- 
ing period. 

100,000  Species  of  Plants 

Although  bees  need  plants  in  order 
to  live,  the  reverse  is  equally  true.  It 
is  estimated  that  without  bees,  100,000 
species  of  plants,  including  many  upon 
which  mankind  directly  depends, 
would  disappear.  Why?  Because  as 
they  travel  from  flower  to  flower,  bees 
fertilize  the  plants  by  transferring 
pollen  from  the  anthers  of  one  blossom 
to  the  stigmas  of  another. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  transfer, 
however,  is  dependent  upon  a unique 
behavior  pattern  of  the  bee.  This 
pattern  is  called  flower  constancy.  It 
is  vital  that  pollen  from  one  species  of 
plant  be  transferred  to  a plant  of  the 
same  kind,  for  pollen  varies  from  plant 
to  plant.  Pollen  from  a poppy,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  of  no  use  to  a rose. 
But,  remarkably,  when  bees  start 
working  a particular  flower,  they  re- 
main faithful  to  that  kind,  even  though 
there  may  be  other  types  of  blossoms 
all  around. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  honey- 
bees are  indeed  a genuine  marvel  of 
creation. 


Pennsylvania  Trappers  Convention 

The  1973  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Convention  will  be  held  on  May  19-20  at 
the  Sugar  Valley  Volunteer  Fire  Company,  Loganton,  Pa.  This  location  is  on 
Route  880,  1%  miles  south  of  Exit  27  off  Interstate  80.  Business  meeting  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  on  May  19.  There  will  be  exhibits  relating  to  trapping.  Every- 
one interested  in  this  activity  is  welcome. 
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Sometimes  the  Best  Thing  a Hunter  Can  Do  Is  . . . 

FREEZE! 

By  Dick  Roe 


HUSTLING  UP  the  trail,  my  only 
thought  was  of  getting  out  of  the 
woods.  It  was  late,  the  clouds  were 
threatening,  and  the  grouse  had  been 
scarce. 

Topping  a rise  brought  into  sudden 
view  a log  twenty  feet  off  the  trail. 
I slammed  to  a halt  like  a pointer  as- 
saulted with  the  rich  scent  of  bird. 
On  the  log,  tail  fanned  and  neck  ruff 
flared,  strutted  a ruffed  grouse! 

I avoided  even  a blink.  The  bird 
continued  his  measured  pace  toward 
the  near  end  of  the  log,  and  only 
with  nowhere  else  to  go,  at  15  feet, 
did  he  quit  the  log  and  wing  up  and 
over  my  left  shoulder. 

Surprising  things  happen  when  you 
confront  wild  game  at  not  much  over 
decent  spitting  range.  They  happen 
because,  at  first  encounter,  you  come 
to  a halt  as  rock-steady  as  the  best 
pointer. 


Freeze! 

That’s  the  word.  Let  mosquitoes 
bite,  ears  itch,  cramps  tie  knots— but 
don’t  wrinkle  even  your  nose. 

Most  times  when  suddenly  exposed 
at  slingshot  range  to  his  quarry,  the 
hunter’s  natural  inclination  is  to  gain 
an  advantage  by  squeezing  down 
among  the  blades  of  grass  or  into  the 
bark  of  the  nearest  tree.  That’s  a 
mistake.  The  animal  detects  any 
movement,  and  the  vital  element  of 
surprise  is  lost.  I’ll  admit  it  takes 
willpower  to  stop  cold  when  both  you 
and  the  buck  are  caught  in  the  open, 
but  after  seeing  results,  I have  forced 
myself  to  make  it  a habit. 

I don’t  know  why,  but  it’s  the  oc- 
casions when  I’m  running  a speed  trial 
through  game  country  that  I have 
my  near-collisions  with  wild  animals. 
And  I’ve  missed  a lot  of  opportunities 
by  not  doing  the  right  thing.  Now  at 
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first  contact  I come  to  a rigid  halt, 
and  work  at  not  moving  an  eyelash 
until  the  animal  makes  its  decision. 

Surprise  an  animal  with  its  escape 
mechanism  malfunctioning,  and  the 
beast  seems  undecided  about  the 
suddenness  of  a human  on  its 
threshold. 

Consider  an  ordinary  rabbit  that 
appeared  as  I slippery-toed  up  the 
rocky  brook  bed  between  deep  banks. 
He  popped  out  from  under  the  root- 
exposed  grass  clump  on  the  crest  of 
the  right  bank,  and  took  the  downhill 
slant  in  two  leaps,  then  three  hops 
halfway  up  the  opposite  bank  before 
suddenly  halting. 

Meanwhile,  I had  become  as  just 
another  oversize  rock  in  the  stream 
bed.  In  due  time,  I figured,  the  long- 
eared one  would  become  tired  or 
bored,  and  ( predictably ) would 
ramble  on  up  the  bank  and  seek  an- 
other bed  in  some  briar  patch  or 
brush  pile. 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  I was  con- 
founded to  see  the  rabbit  turn,  short 
hop  back  down  the  left  bank,  clear 
the  rocks  in  a mighty  leap,  and  pro- 
pel himself  up  the  right  bank  and 
back  to  the  same  bed  from  which  I 
had  disturbed  him. 

Or  consider  the  squirrel  that  I dis- 
turbed in  his  annual  stint  of  burying 
acorns.  In  a park-like  section  of 
woods,  I skirted  a clump  of  bushes 
and  came  within  15  feet  of  colliding 
with  this  bushytail  running  from 
under  a massive  red  oak.  He  and  I 
came  to  simultaneous  rigid  attention. 

The  squirrel  reared  onto  his 
haunches  to  eye  me,  the  acorn  still 


The  Game  Law 
Violator  Is 
Stealing  From 
You! 


between  his  teeth.  His  upper  half 
turned  as  if  he  considered  bolting  for 
the  safety  of  the  oak,  but  then  turned 
back  to  give  me  another  stare.  Ap- 
parently satisfied,  he  returned  to  all 
fours  and  loped  along  his  original 
course. 

Fifty  yards  into  the  woods,  the 
squirrel  stopped,  dug  down  into  leaf- 
mold  and  soil,  dropped  the  acorn, 
covered  it,  and  tamped  firm.  Then  he 
raced  back  to  the  oak  to  select  an- 
other prime  acorn.  Returning,  he 
paused  in  the  same  spot  as  our  orig- 
nal  meeting  to  search  my  still  im- 
mobile form,  then  proceeded  on  his 
business. 

Sequence  Repeated 

A dozen  times  the  sequence  was 
repeated,  sometimes  to  the  left,  some- 
times to  the  right.  The  squirrel  came 
no  closer  than  the  original  15  feet, 
but  after  that  second  trip  he  gave  me 
not  even  a glance. 

Surprised  at  close  range,  wildlife 
often  poises  for  flight,  but  sudden 
immobility  from  the  cause  of  that 
flash  of  fear  seems  to  replace  the  fear 
with  cautious  curiosity.  When  no 
further  movement  threatens,  the  curi- 
osity is  replaced  with  an  indifference 
difficult  to  explain,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  a red  fox  vixen. 

I had  abandoned  the  woods  for  the 
green  regrowth  of  a recently  mown 
meadow.  Fifty  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  a boulder  bulged  man- 
high  out  of  the  ground.  Back  the 
other  way  from  the  direction  I 
turned,  a single  tulip  tree  stood  in 
isolation  where  the  meadow  sprawled 
up  and  over  a moderate  slope. 

Since  my  quarry  was  July  rasp- 
berries, only  my  curiosity  leapt  to 
attention  when  I came  around  the 
boulder  and  into  view  of  one  adult 
fox  and  her  half-grown  cub.  The  cub 
lolled  on  its  back,  playing  with  its 
mother’s  muzzle  while  her  tongue  at- 
tempted to  clean  its  belly  fur. 

I had  only  time  to  freeze  before  the 
vixen’s  muzzle  swung  up  and  around, 
and  the  cub  rolled  onto  its  side  to 
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WHEN  YOU  COME  onto  wildlife  unex- 
pectedly, the  best  thing  you  can  do,  if 
you  want  to  watch  or  study  it,  is  freeze. 

stare  at  me.  The  female  leaped  to 
her  feet,  stood  for  one  brief  pause  of 
decision,  then  turned  to  trot— in  un- 
certainty rather  than  real  alarm— in  a 
wide  circle  around  the  boulder,  prob- 
ably to  get  the  wind  in  her  favor. 
That  was  her  problem— there  wasn’t 
even  a whisper  of  air  movement.  In 
my  rigid  pose,  I wasn’t  quite  identi- 
fiable. 

As  soon  as  the  vixen  was  out  of 
sight  around  the  boulder,  I moved 
silently  on  the  soft  grass,  angling 
20  feet  closer  to  the  cub  and  to 
the  boulder.  Then  I froze  again,  but 
facing  back  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  vixen  should  appear.  When 
she  came— having  made  a precisely 
measured  half-circle  around  the  boul- 
der—she  came  stiff-legged,  body 
rigid,  head  high,  treading  as  if  on  a 
meadow  of  needles.  When  I was  not 
where  she  last  saw  me,  her  alert  curi- 
osity was  replaced  with  a knife- 
edged  need  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  vixen’s  gaze  darted  over  a 
wide  area  of  meadow;  then  she  spot- 


ted me,  and  her  discovery  was  stated 
as  plainly  as  with  words.  She  went 
back  to  flat-footing  the  grass,  seeming 
six  inches  nearer  the  ground  than  a 
moment  earlier.  Her  head  half  turned 
away  in  a manner  that  could  almost 
be  called  embarrassed  nonchalance. 
Most  important,  this  red  fox  relaxed 
as  soon  as  she  pinpointed  my  new 
location.  Then  she  sidled  away, 
turned  her  back  and  trotted  across 
the  meadow  to  the  tulip  tree.  At  the 
circle  of  shade  she  stopped  and 
glanced  back,  first  toward  the  cub 
and  then  at  me. 

The  cub!  I glanced  quickly  around. 
The  cub  was  gone,  evidently  using 
mother’s  diversion  to  speed  back  to 
the  sanctuary  of  its  childhood  den, 
probably  inside  the  woods. 

When  I returned  my  attention  to 
the  vixen,  that  individual  was  trotting 
into  the  shade  of  the  tree.  At  the  base 
of  the  huge  bole,  she  turned  a tight 
circle  once,  twice,  and  eased  her 
beautifully  furred  frame  to  a semi- 
reclining  position  in  typical  family 
manner. 

I have  to  believe  it,  but  I still  don’t 
understand  it.  Yet,  the  vixen  was 
only  the  latest  entry  on  a list  that 
grows  longer.  There  have  been 
grouse  and  quail,  many  rabbits,  a few 
woodchucks,  a multitude  of  squirrels, 
a scattering  of  odds  and  ends,  and 
even  a few  hawks.  All  of  them  broke 
the  rules. 

Unpredictable 

After  observing  wildlife  the  year- 
round  for  thirty  years,  I come  ever 
closer  to  the  conviction  that  the  short- 
er the  distance  of  encounter,  the 
more  unpredictable  a wild  animal’s 
reaction.  And  I’m  ready  for  another 
conviction  that  it’s  the  unexpected 
behavior  from  the  human— the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  all  motion— that 
throws  all  the  animal’s  predictable  re- 
actions into  confusion.  It’s  a trait  the 
hunter  can  use  to  his  own  advantage. 

When  the  unexpected  happens  at 
close  range,  freeze!  The  usual  reac- 
tion from  the  animal  is  no  reaction  at 
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all.  Maybe  confusion  cancels  out  fear, 
with  the  net  effect  that  the  animal 
proceeds  with  whatever  it  was  doing. 
Maybe  it  takes  a while  for  the  proper 
reaction  to  set  in.  Either  way,  it 
gives  the  hunter  precious  time— to  re- 
gain his  breath,  his  wits,  and  his  com- 
posure instead  of  the  usual  alterna- 
tive of  frantic  panic— attempting  to 
do  everything  at  once  and  having  all 
of  it  come  out  wrong. 

One  explanation  for  the  calming 
effect  of  sudden  immobility  isn’t  hard 
to  find.  An  animal  depends  on  move- 
ment, scent,  and  sound  to  warn  of 
danger.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the 
really  critical  factor  in  an  animal’s 
catalog  of  danger  signals.  Stop  the 


motion  and,  with  the  wind  in  your 
favor,  you’ve  wiped  out  all  three  ele- 
ments of  the  animal’s  warning  sys- 
tem. That’s  enough  to  confuse  any- 
thing from  quail  to  bear.  And  that 
can  be  a hunter’s  opportunity.  Grab 
it! 

By  the  way,  about  that  grouse  that 
strutted  the  log.  He  was  confronted 
at  the  end  of  a long  birdless  day  in 
late  October.  Up  and  over  my  left 
shoulder  he  towered,  then  leveled 
and  set  wings  for  a sail  off  among  the 
trees.  At  thirty  yards,  in  an  opening 
between  two  red-leaved  oaks,  the 
bird  folded  at  the  report  of  the  gun. 
Such  deliberate  opportunities  at  such 
a bird  are  rare. 


EDITORIAL  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
proposal  would  prohibit  sale  or  deliv- 
ery of  any  handgun  if  the  frame  or 
receiver  is  a die  casting  of  zinc 
alloy  or  any  other  material  which 
has  a melting  temperature  of  less 
than  800  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
would  not  affect  American-made  guns 
such  as  Colt,  Smith  & Wesson,  High 
Standard,  Ruger,  Harrington  & Rich- 
ardson and  others;  therefore,  it  is 
likely  that  many  legitimate  gun  owners 
will  go  along  with  it,  though  some 
will  doubtless  feel  that  this  impinges 
on  the  right  of  a citizen  to  own  a 
specific  kind  of  property  even  if  that 
property  might  cause  harm  to  him, 
while  others  will  oppose  it  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  a “foot  in  the  door” 
for  the  anti-gunners.  In  regard  to  this, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Rep. 
Dingell  has  always  been  overwhelm- 
ingly pro-gun  and  pro-hunting,  and 
through  the  years  has  been  one  of  the 
best  friends  shooters  have  had  in 
Congress.  His  views  deserve  serious 
study. 

As  of  February  14,  75  bills  per- 
taining to  firearms  and  related  items 


had  been  introduced  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. Some  of  these  deal  with  pro- 
hibition of  handguns  or  handguns 
unsuitable  for  sporting  purposes,  reg- 
istration and/or  licensing  of  all  fire- 
arms, and  strengthening  the  penalties 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  Others 
propose  repeal  of  that  act,  the  ex- 
empton  of  ammunition  from  it,  in- 
creased penalties  for  committing  a 
crime  while  armed,  and  exemption  of 
black  powder  from  federal  permit  re- 
quirement. A complete  list  of  these  is 
available  from  the  Legislative  Infor- 
mation Service  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave., 
NW,  Washington  D.C.  20036.  It  will 
be  sent  to  anyone,  on  request.  This 
is  the  most  up  to  date  source  of  such 
information,  so  if  you  are  interested 
in  legitimate  gun  ownership,  obtain  a 
copy  ( a large,  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  ought  to  accompany  your 
request),  study  it,  and  let  your  views 
be  known  to  the  appropriate  senators, 
congressmen  and  committee  chairmen. 
It’s  not  enough  for  us  to  be  opposed 
to  the  many  bad  bills  which  are  con- 
ceived. We  should  also  be  in  favor  of 
the  good  ones.— Bob  Bell. 
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cause  the  formation  of  skin,  finger- 
prints and  hair  will  emphasize  the  fact 
that  our  own  bodies  are  made  up  of 
tiny  perfect  parts. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  dis- 
covery you  will  make  will  involve 
flowers.  If  you  take  the  smallest,  most 
insignificant  wildflower  and  examine 
it  closely  with  your  hand  lens,  you 
will  see  a delicate  structure  and 
beauty  that  you  would  never  notice 
while  walking  along  with  your  head 
five  or  six  feet  off  the  ground.  Colors 
of  small  flowers  that  seem  pale  and 
drab  when  overshadowed  by  neigh- 
boring plants  appear  brilliant  and  in- 
tricate in  miniature.  Tiny  spots,  stripes 
and  curls  unnoticed  by  the  naked  eye 
are  suddenly  seen  for  the  first  time 
with  a fragile  beauty  rivaling  that  of 
any  orchid. 

Plant  stems,  too,  can  be  interesting. 
Cut  one  with  your  knife,  then  ex- 
amine the  cross  section.  See  bundles 
of  “pipe”  scattered  through  the  solid 
section.  The  plant  transfers  its  man- 


Nature  s Miniature  World 

By  Joseph  B.  C.  White 


DID  YOU  EVER  consider  getting 
a bugs  eye  view  of  nature’s 
world?  It’s  not  a bad  idea,  because 
many  of  the  little  things  we  pass  by 
can  offer  fascinating  study  and  spec- 
tacular beauty  if  we  just  take  the  time 
to  take  a close  look.  With  only  a hand 
lens,  some  time  and  a little  interest, 
you  can  step  into  nature’s  miniature 
world. 

You  can  pick  up  a good  little  10- 
power  lens  for  less  than  two  dollars 
at  almost  any  optical  or  hobby  shop. 
The  other  prerequisites  are  up  to  you., 
The  lens  works  best  if  you  hold  it 
close  to  your  eye,  then  bring  the  ob- 
ject to  be  examined  toward  the  lens 
until  it  is  in  sharp  focus. 

Almost  anyone  who  picks  up  a 
hand  lens  for  the  first  time  immed- 
iately examines  his  own  thumbnail. 
That’s  good  for  a starting  place,  be- 


ufactured  food  through  those  pipes  for 
storage  in  the  roots  and  returns  water 
and  minerals  to  the  leaves  for  the 
manufacture  of  more  food.  Those  are 
the  “blood  vessels”  of  the  plant,  call- 
ed vascular  bundles. 

The  bark  of  trees  will  provide 
another  interesting  target  for  your 
magnifying  lens.  Seen  ten  times  nor- 
mal size,  an  insect’s  boring  of  a bark 
scar  will  indicate  something  of  the 
size  and  type  of  insect  and  the  possi- 
ble source  of  the  scar.  Texture  of  the 
bark  is  also  interesting,  especially  that 
of  beech,  birch  and  other  smooth- 
barked  trees  which  outwardly  may 
seem  monotonously  regular. 

Another  interesting  subject  for  ex- 
amination is  a leaf.  In  the  early  spring 
you  can  see  the  sectional  cells  of  the 
leaf  where  the  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  work 
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to  make  the  tree  grow  and  store  root 
food  for  future  strength.  In  autumn 
a colored  leaf  held  to  the  sun  and 
examined  with  the  hand  lens  will  show 
a maze  of  intricate  lines,  cells  and 
structural  elements  that  make  up  the 
tiny  food-manufacturing  “plants”  of 
the  tree. 

If  the  autumn  leaf  is  still  partially 
green,  you  can  see  how  the  green 
chlorophyl  is  breaking  down,  reveal- 
ing the  other  color  pigments  of  red, 
orange,  yellow  or  brown.  You  will 
have  to  have  a microscope  to  see  the 
actual  cells,  but  your  hand  lens  will 
do  nicely  to  see  the  concentrations 
of  colors. 

A good  close  look  at  some  common 
insects  will  give  you  ideas  for  your 
own  horror  movie,  especially  if  you 
get  a close  squint  at  a fly,  grasshopper 
or  crayfish.  The  wonderful  compound 
eye  of  the  common  housefly  looks  like 
a blue-green  honeycomb.  Speaking  of 
honeycomb,  pick  up  a spoonful  and 
look  at  the  perfect  hexagonal  shape  of 
each  cell.  That  is  nature’s  strongest 
shape,  copied  by  man  in  building 
light,  strong  wing  structures  for 
modern  aircraft  and  buildings.  The 

A COMMON  ANT  in  the  grass  looks  like  a 
monster  from  another  world  when  viewed 
through  a magnifying  hand  lens.  All  small 
creatures  make  fascinating  study  objects. 


USING  HIS  SMALL  glass,  David  Gaudy 
moves  in  for  a closeup  of  a blackberry 
leaf,  finds  a brand  new  miniature  world 
all  around  him. 

shape  also  allows  the  most  effecient 
use  of  space  for  storage. 

Some  of  the  higher  animals  can 
make  even  more  interesting  study  sub- 
jects. The  web  of  a frog’s  foot,  the 
structure  of  a duck’s  feather  and  the 
varied  structural  differences  of  differ- 
ent feathers  on  various  parts  of  the 
bird’s  wing  will  teach  you  something 
about  the  miracles  of  natural  flight. 
Examine  the  wing  feathers  of  an  owl 
for  instance  and  you  will  see  a series 
of  tiny  hook-like  feathers.  You  will 
find  these  both  on  the  leading  and 
trailing  edges  of  the  wing.  These  help 
keep  his  attack  silent  by  breaking  up 
the  air  turbulence  that  otherwise 
would  make  a whistling  noise  and 
alarm  his  victim. 

Almost  any  object  you  see  in  the 
woods,  meadow  or  yard  is  more  in- 
teresting in  the  close-up  examination. 
Mushrooms  will  reveal  many  varieties 
of  structure,  color  and  intricacy.  Rocks 
that  appear  somber  and  dull  from  afar 
are  brilliant  and  highly  reflective  when 
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viewed  close  up  in  this  manner.  It 
can  be  en  exciting  experience. 

For  an  even  closer  examination  of 
nature’s  world,  microscopes  are  now 
available  for  general  use  at  home  or 
at  school.  Hobby  and  optical  shops 
have  mircoscopes  of  100X  to  300X 
that  perform  well.  With  these  you  can 
examine  living  cells,  cross  sections  of 
tissue,  blood  cells  and  the  “zoo”  avail- 
able for  examination  in  a drop  of 
untreated  stream  water.  The  shop 
where  you  buy  your  mircoscope  will 
usually  include  directions  for  use,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  glass  slides 
for  examination. 

For  classes  of  elementary  students  a 
small  magnifying  glass  is  a good 
teaching  tool  for  introducing  nature’s 
small  world.  Flowers,  leaves,  bark,  in- 


sects and  all  other  manner  of  objects 
in  woods  and  field  can  bring  a new 
appreciation  for  the  complex  structure 
of  common  objects.  Children  who  lead 
most  of  their  young  lives  in  a world  of 
“big  things”  really  enjoy  looking  at  the 
tiny  world  beneath  their  feet. 

Teachers  don’t  have  to  schedule  far 
away  field  trips  for  the  study  of  the 
small  world.  The  schoolyard,  the  class- 
room or  items  brought  from  home  will 
do  the  trick.  The  grain  in  a wooden 
board,  the  cross  section  of  a branch, 
or  the  flower  of  a window  sill  gerani- 
um will  be  introduction  enough. 

The  whole  world  around  us  is  made 
of  tiny  complex  parts.  In  learning 
more  about  this  tiny  world,  we  can 
better  appreciate  the  “ordinary”  one 
we  see  every  day. 


Something  to  Think  About 

The  water  wheel  is  90  percent  efficient;  the  fuel  cell  is  80  percent  efficient; 
the  jet  engine  is  60  percent  efficient;  the  turbine  engine  is  30  percent  efficient; 
the  standard  piston  engine  in  automobiles  is  15  percent  efficient.  At  any  one  time 
in  North  America  there  are  two  million  automobiles  idling  at  red  lights.  At  an 
average  of  100  horsepower  per  car.  that’s  equivalent  to  200,000,000  horses 
jumping  up  and  down  all  the  time,  going  nowhere. 


Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 

For  the  second  successive  year,  the  legislature  has  passed  a joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  Article  8,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  amendment,  which  will  be  placed  before  the 
electorate  in  the  May  primary,  in  the  language  of  the  bill  “ provides  for 
the  establishment  of  standards  and  qualifications  for  land  used  for  agri- 
cidtural  purposes .”  In  laymens  language,  this  bill  is  intended  to  permit 
continued  taxation  of  agricultural  land  at  agricultural  rates,  rather  than 
at  increased  levels  based  on  the  land’s  value  if  sold  for  use  as  a shopping 
center,  a housing  development,  or  for  similar  purposes.  The  problem 
arises  primarily  near  urban  centers  when  some  owners  sell  to  developers, 
increasing  the  value  of  all  land  in  the  area  because  of  the  change  in  use. 
Taxes  then  go  up  on  what  is  still  farmland,  forcing  other  landowners 
to  sell  because  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  acreages  in  agriculture. 
Much  of  the  land  lost  in  this  way  is  lost  to  hunting  too,  for  this  sport  is 
permitted  by  many  of  these  owners.  Therefore,  the  Game  Commission 
suggests  that  all  these  aspects  of  the  situation  be  considered  by  sports- 
men when  it’s  time  to  vote  on  this  amendment. 
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Goodbye , Mr.  Bingo 

By  James  B.  Lester 


IT  WAS  A beautiful  late  summer 
afternoon,  but  I didn’t  notice.  I 
had  just  come  home  early  in  the  after- 
noon, feeling  very  depressed.  I had 
just  received  some  earth  shaking  news. 
My  wife  was  to  have  a second,  very 
serious,  operation. 

When  things  go  really  bad  and  my 
nerves  are  at  loose  ends,  I’ve  found  I 
relax  best  with  a long  walk  in  the 
woods.  Of  course,  my  best  friends 
Bingo,  Champ  and  Peppie  would  in- 
sist on  going  along.  They  like  to  play 
hide  and  seek  with  the  rabbits,  and 
to  try  to  outrun  some  mighty  fast 
pheasants.  They  are  three  very  loving 
beagles. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  I had  just 
crossed  the  back  of  my  neighbor’s 
yard,  when  out  jumped  a furry  little 
ball  of  fire,  running  toward  the  woods 


for  all  he  was  worth.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  two  younger  dogs 
took  up  the  chase.  Right  away  I miss- 
ed the  presence  of  my  friend  Bingo. 
I guess  he  had  stopped  to  take  a last 
look  around  our  house  before  joining 
us.  Looking  toward  home,  I spotted 
him  coming,  but  instead  of  joining  the 
other  dogs,  he  jumped  a rabbit  him- 
self. They  both  headed  toward  the 
left,  crossing  the  yard,  then  went  down 
over  a bank.  The  chase  then  headed 
toward  a little  used  dirt  road  which 
borders  the  woods.  Bingo  had  just 
left  my  line  of  vision  when  I heard  a 
squeal  of  brakes,  and  then  a young 
man’s  voice  crying:  “Oh,  no,  I killed 
a dog!”  I knew  in  my  heart  the  great 
one  was  gone. 

My  first  emotions  were  of  extreme 
anger.  I kept  thinking  that  this 
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couldn’t  be  happening  to  me.  First 
my  wife,  who  was  always  such  a kind 
and  loving  person,  was  to  undergo 
serious  surgery,  and  now  my  best 
friend  was  dead. 

As  I walked  up  to  the  young  man, 
I was  blinded  by  anger.  All  I could 
see  was  his  long  hair  and  unkempt 
appearance.  Luckily,  I noticed  one 


BINGO  HAD  JUMPED  a rabbit  and  the 
chase  headed  toward  a dirt  road.  I hear 
the  squeal  of  brakes  and  a voice  crying: 
"Oh,  no,  1 killed  a dog!” 

thing  more.  Tears  were  running  down 
his  face.  I realized  I had  almost  made 
the  great  mistake  of  my  generation, 
judging  the  young  man  by  the  length 
of  his  hair  and  style  of  clothing. 

His  first  words  were,  “I’m  so  sorry. 
Was  he  a valuable  dog?” 

What  could  I possibly  do?  In  my 
mind  I could  plainly  see  what  had 
happened.  The  rabbit  had  crossed 
the  road  and  stopped  an  instant.  As 
he  saw  the  dog  coming,  he  ran  off  the 
steep  bank  and  headed  down  through 
the  woods.  Bingo  had  followed.  He 
was  unable  to  see  the  car,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
driver  to  see  the  dog.  I told  the 
young  man  that  these  things  some- 
times happen. 

I picked  up  Bingo’s  broken  body 
and  started  toward  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  That  was  where  I’d  bury  him, 
the  place  he  loved  best. 

It  is  odd,  somehow,  that  so  many 
memories  cross  one’s  mind  in  such  a 


short  time.  So  many  memories  . . . 

It  all  started  about  four  years  ago. 
I had  a good  young  beagle,  but  I 
really  needed  an  older  and  wiser  dog, 
so  I drove  to  a gentleman’s  home. 
This  fellow  is  in  his  late  80s,  but  still 
finds  time  to  raise  and  train  a few 
beagles.  After  our  greetings  and  a 
short  talk  about  the  coming  hunting 
season,  I told  my  friend  of  my  need 
for  a good  experienced  dog.  Then 
much  to  my  surprise  he  said,  “Jim, 
would  you  like  to  have  a good  dog 
that  I have  kept  more  for  a house  dog 
than  anything  else?”  He  told  me  that 
Bingo— that  was  the  dog’s  name— had 
come  from  a litter  of  four.  The  others 
were  chasing  rabbits  at  three  months, 
but  not  Bingo.  He  just  became  a 
good  pet. 

When  about  three  years  old,  stran- 
gely, Bingo  started  to  show  real  inter- 
est in  running  rabbits.  He  became  one 
of  the  best.  That  was  Bingo;  he  never 
did  things  in  the  usual  way. 

My  first  impressions  of  him  were 
disappointing.  Bingo  was  very  small 
with  a face  you  wouldn’t  believe.  He 
had  long  ears  and  the  largest  bug 
eyes  I have  ever  seen,  and  he  was 
blind  in  one  of  them.  When  I reached 
down  to  pat  him,  he’d  jump  away.  I 
guess  his  impression  of  me  wasn’t 
much  better.  His  owner  told  me 
Bingo  was  a one-man  dog.  I was  told 
not  to  let  him  loose  for  at  least  a 
month.  I guess  he  was  part  homing 
pigeon. 

Many  Misgivings 

Well,  with  a lot  of  misgivings,  I put 
him  in  the  car  and  headed  for  home. 
In  the  months  that  followed,  I learned 
that  Bingo  had  a personality  all  his 
own.  First  of  all,  he  was  a one-man 
dog,  and  he  came  to  love  me  more 
than  anything  in  his  world.  To  him, 
I was  No.  1.  And  he  was  never  mean. 
He  was  always  kind  and  gentle  with 
everyone.  I’ve  always  had  the  idea 
that  any  dog  will  hunt  better  if  he  is 
shown  love  and  kindness  and  Bingo 
responded  directly  to  this.  I think  he 
tried  harder  to  please  me  than  to 
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satisfy  his  own  love  for  hunting.  He 
didn’t  like  it  one  bit  when  you  shot 
a rabbit.  When  you  did,  he  would 
cock  his  head  and  look  up  at  you 
with  his  one  good  eye,  giving  you  one 
of  the  meanest  stares  I have  ever  seen. 

I was  training  two  young  pups 
with  him,  when  one  of  the  young 
rascals  caught  a small  rabbit  in  some 
high  thorn  trees  and  thick  weeds.  I 
yelled  out  at  Bingo,  “What  did  that 
son  of  yours  do?”  Bingo  ran  into  the 
brush  and  brought  out  the  dead  rab- 
bit. That  was  the  only' time  I’d  ever 
seen  him  touch  a dead  one  in  four 
years.  By  his  growls,  I think  he  told 
the  young  pups  what  he  thought 
about  it. 

He  would  always  hunt  the  area 
right  around  me.  As  soon  as  I would 
move,  he  would  increase  his  area. 
One  time,  I remember,  the  rabbits 
seemed  to  be  underground.  After  a 
couple  hours  of  searching,  I yelled  at 
him  to  try  a little  harder.  Minutes 
later  he  brought  a rabbit  around 
right  in  front  of  me,  and— would  you 
believe  this— I missed  it.  When  Bingo 
got  up  to  me  he  stopped  dead  in  his 
tracks,  gave  me  the  old  “one-eyed” 
stare,  growled,  then  went  merrily  on 
his  way.  One  thing  for  sure,  he  was 
a much  better  hunter  than  I was,  and 
sometimes  he  let  me  know  it. 

My  oldest  son’s  first  hunting  trip, 
alone,  included  Bingo.  Jim’s  job  is 
feeding  the  dogs,  and  he  is  very  fond 
of  them.  He  is  the  only  one  besides 
myself  that  Bingo  would  hunt  with. 
That  was  a cold  snowy  day,  the  kind 
of  day  I don’t  like  to  run  dogs  in.  My 
young  hunter  had  dreamed  of  the  day 
he  could  go  hunting  alone,  and  real- 
izing this,  I let  him  go.  Well,  Bingo 
didn’t  let  him  down.  He  soon  jumped 
a rabbit  and  proceeded  to  bring  it 
around,  but  in  the  process  he  cut  one 
of  his  foot  pads  just  about  off.  He 
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kept  right  on  going,  though.  The  boy 
got  the  rabbit,  but  felt  badly  about 
Bingo. 

Bingo  had  a favorite  trick  when  a 
rabbit  holed  up.  He  would  make  a 
big  circle  around  it,  then  stop  and  wait 
awhile.  Many  times  when  hunting 
with  friends,  their  dogs  would  return 
after  a chase  and  they  would  want  to 
move  on.  I would  insist  on  waiting  for 
Bingo.  Lots  of  times  I had  the  last 
laugh.  That  little  waiting  game  trick 
of  his  paid  off  regularly. 

Well,  the  grave  is  dug  now,  and  as 
I lower  him  gently,  I can’t  help  but 
think  that  if  we,  as  humans,  could 
love  and  show  such  devotion  to  each 
other  as  Bingo  did  to  me,  what  a 
wonderful  world  this  would  be. 

It  is  getting  dark  now  and  the  job 
is  finished.  There  is  a gentle  breeze 
blowing  out  of  the  hollow,  bringing 
with  it  a fresh  smell.  As  I walk  toward 
home,  I say  one  last  farewell.  “Good- 
bye, Mr.  Bingo.”  When  the  Lord 
decides  that  these  old  bones  of  mine 
have  walked  their  last  trail,  I hope 
instead  of  all  those  streets  of  gold  and 
mansions  on  high,  I can  just  find  a 
quiet  woods  and  beautiful  valley, 
and  have  my  old  friend,  Bingo,  at  my 
side. 
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Black  Locust 

Robinia  Pseudo-Acacia  Linnaeus 

By  Ken  Calnon 


THE  FARMER  tamped  the  ground 
solid  around  the  last  new  locust 
fence  post,  then  stepped  back  to  check 
the  row  of  posts  for  straightness.  Sat- 
isfied with  their  alignment,  he  picked 
up  his  tools  and  walked  toward  the 
barnj  he  knew  that  his  efforts  were 
well  spent  because  the  posts  would 
remain  intact  for  many  years.  This 
farmer,  like  many  other  farmers,  uses 
black  locust  posts  because  of  their  out- 
standing properties. 

Black  locust’s  most  outstanding 
property  is  its  ability  to  resist  decay 
in  the  ground,  and  for  this  reason  it 


is  widely  used  for  fence  posts.  Black 
locust  posts  have  been  known  to  re- 
main in  good  condition  for  20  to  25 
years. 

Leaves  — Pinnately-compound,  8 to 
14  inches  long,  with  7 to  19  smooth- 
margined  leaflets.  Individual  leaflets 
are  oval  to  oblong-ovate  in  shape, 
short  stalked,  with  rounded  bases  and 
tips,  measuring  1 to  2 inches  long  and 
V2  to  3A  inch  wide.  Leaflets  are  dull, 
dark  green  above  and  pale  green  be- 
neath. 

Flowers— The  tree  blooms  in  May, 
and  its  white  flowers  (4  to  5 inches 
long)  hang  in  drooping  racemes,  fill- 
ing the  air  around  the  tree  with  their 
delicate  fragrance. 

Fruit—  Fruit  is  borne  in  a flat  pod, 
3 to  4 inches  long,  i/2  inch  wide.  Seeds 
are  orange-brown,  kidney  shaped,  4 
to  8 per  pod.  The  pods  remain  on  the 
tree  throughout  winter.  At  the  end  of 
winter,  the  pods  split  and  release  their 
seeds. 

Bark—  Bark  of  older  trees  is  dark, 
deeply  ridged  and  cross-hatched; 
young  trees  have  slightly  ridged,  light- 
to  medium-brown  bark. 

Habitat—  Black  locust  grows  in  rich, 
moist  soil  of  bottomlands;  also  found 
in  fencerows  and  woodlots,  often 
forms  dense  stands  in  the  latter. 

Wood—  Medium-heavy  (49  lbs./cu. 
ft.,  dry  weight),  veiy  hard,  strong  and 
stiff.  The  heartwood  is  brown,  the' 
sapwood  pale  and  very  thin.  Black 
locust  wood  also  holds  nails  well,  and 
it  shrinks  very  little  when  dried. 

Black  locust  trees  grow  best  at  low 
elevations  and  under  ideal  conditions 
attain  heights  of  80  feet  and  diameters 
of  3 feet.  To  reach  post  size  ( 5 inches 
in  diameter,  4i/2  feet  above  ground) 
requires  15  to  20  years. 

Black  locust’s  original  range  extend- 
ed from  Pennsylvania  south  through 
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the  Appalachian  Mountains  into 
Georgia.  However,  the  tree  has  been 
widely  planted  beyond  its  natural 
range,  and  it  is  now  found  in  nearly 
all  of  the  states. 

Due  to  its  wide-spreading  root  sys- 
tem, black  locust  is  ideal  for  plant- 
ing on  steep  hillsides  and  wastelands 
to  help  prevent  soil  erosion.  The  roots 
contain  nodules  that  harbor  nitrogen- 
forming bacteria,  which  are  believed 
to  be  soil  enrichers. 

A beetle,  known  as  the  locust  borer, 
is  the  chief  enemy  of  the  locust  tree. 


It  causes  severe  damage  or  even  de- 
struction to  the  trees  in  some  regions. 
To  some  extent,  mammals  are  also  de- 
structive to  locust  trees.  When  win- 
ter’s snow  is  deep,  cottontail  rabbits 
do  not  hesitate  to  feed  on  the  bark 
of  young  locust  trees.  Rabbits  oc- 
casionally girdle  tree  trunks,  which 
kills  the  trees.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, whitetail  bucks  often  choose 
these  saplings  to  rub  their  antlers  free 
of  velvet,  and  in  so  doing,  they  break 
off  many  of  the  branches  and  injure 
the  bark. 


Seek*  /h  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Survival  With  Style,  by  Bradford  Angier,  produced  for  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker 
Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1972,  320  pp.,  $6.95.  A tremendous  amount  of 
information  on  staying  alive  under  adverse  conditions  in  the  wild. 

Whips  and  Whipmaking,  by  David  W.  Morgan,  Cornell  Maritime  Press, 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.,  1972,  132  pp.,  $6.00.  Surprisingly  interesting  data 
on  an  almost  forgotten  tool  which  had  great  importance,  particularly  in 
American  and  Australian  frontier  history.  Describes  many  types  and 
includes  an  introduction  to  braiding. 

The  World  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  by  James  C.  Lewis,  and  The  World  of  the 
Ruffed  Grouse,  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III,  are  the  latest  in  the  Living  World 
Series  edited  by  John  K.  Terres  and  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  These  well-illustrated 
books  give  a year-round  view  of  each  species  and  discuss  some  of  their 
relationships  to  man,  management  problems,  etc.  At  $5.95  each,  they  are 
fine  additions  to  a worthwhile  series. 

Squirrels  and  Squirrel  Shooting,  by  Bob  Gootch,  Tidewater  Publishers, 
Cambridge,  Md.  21613,  1972,  152  pp.,  illus.,  $6.  Gooch,  a well-known 
outdoor  writer  from  Virginia  who  has  spent  a large  percentage  of  his  days 
afield  hunting  squirrels,  gives  a great  deal  of  how-and-why  information  on 
these  challenging  targets. 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Merrill  Wood,  illus.  by  Dorothy  L.  Bordner, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  College  of  Agriculture,  Box  6000,  University 
Park,  Pa.  16802,  1973,  112  pp.,  paperbound,  $2.00.  A highly  useful 
reference  for  bird  watchers  and  others  interested  in  this  state’s  several 
hundred  species. 
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G.  C.  O.  Tri 

SHORTLY  AFTER  ti 
class  of  Game  Con: 
the  Ross  Leffler  Schoo  l 
were  assigned  to  their 
almost  a year  of  hard  w 
both  at  the  school  and 
of  the  trainees  recorde 
cameras.  These  candid 
time.  We  thought  the] 


; Activities 

I'ut  was  made,  the  15th 
|:ers  finished  training  at 
Ition  and  the  members 
Ihout  the  state.  It  took 
I'  for  their  assignments, 
|)uring  that  time,  many 
lies  with  their  personal 
I of  their  record  of  that 
S;st  you. 


Strange  Death 

MERCER  COUNTY  - While  at- 
tending a sportsmen’s  meeting  re- 
cently, one  of  the  members  told  me 
that  while  walking  along  a stream  he 
came  to  a deer  with  its  head  frozen  in 
the  water.  Upon  further  investigation 
he  found  the  deer  had  jumped  down 
the  bank  and  caught  its  leg  in  a pro- 
truding root.  Unable  to  escape,  the 
deer  finally  drowned.  I wonder  if  the 
anti-gun  people  find  this  method 
more  humane  than  a bullet.  — District 
Game  Protector  L.  P.  Heade,  Mercer. 


FOREST  COUNTY  - Prior  to 
beaver  season,  several  game  protectors 
got  into  a discussion  about  beaver  and 
their  size  and  weight.  After  each  man 
took  his  turn  telling  of  the  largest 
beaver  he  had  ever  seen,  Duane  Gross, 
Land  Manager  in  the  Marienville 
area,  told  about  the  beaver  in  Buz- 
zard Swamp  that  measures  8 inches 

— that’s  between  the  eyes  of  course. 

— District  Game  Protector  E.  L. 
Taylor,  Tionesta. 


Literate  but  Despondent 

MERCER  COUNTY— Deer  manage 
to  get  killed  in  a great  variety  of 
ways  — by  vehicles,  dogs,  trains, 
hunters,  etc.  But  in  December  one 
died  in  a manner  I never  heard  of 
before.  The  animal  was  a young  doe 
and  was  accidentally  hit  by  a car  near 
Hadley,  or  so  it  seemed.  A note  was 
found  on  the  animal  and  the  gist  of 
it  is  as  follows:  It  seems  that  the  doe 
was  dispondent  over  having  a hard 
time  finding  food  to  eat  and  water  to 
drink  in  this  “cruel”  world,  and  the 
last  straw  came  when  she  was  unable 
to  find  a young  buck  with  which  to 
mate.  The  note  concluded  by  saying 
that  she  would  fling  herself  in  front 
of  the  next  shiny  new  car  that  came 
by  — and  she  did.  A deer  committing 
suicide  is  bad  enough,  but  leaving  a 
note?  — District  Game  Protector  B. 
K.  Ray,  Sheakleyville. 

Lotsa  Big  Birds 

WAYNE  COUNTY  - It  was  inter- 
esting to  hear  the  remarks  of  deer 
hunters  regarding  the  wild  turkey 
population.  Although  our  field  force 
knew  there  was  an  excellent  turkey 
population,  the  lack  of  hunting  pres- 
sure did  not  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  until  deer  season. 
Numerous  hunters  remarked  on  the 
number  and  size  of  the  flocks  they 
had  seen.  Some  hunters  had  seen 
more  turkeys  than  deer,  and  one  even 
hinted  that  we  must  pen  the  birds  up 
during  turkey  season.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  we  have  as  many  turkeys 
in  areas  where  no  winter  feeding  has 
been  done  for  three  years  as  in  areas 
that  have  been  serviced  by  feeders 
continuously  through  the  years.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  F.  G.  Weigelt, 
Galilee. 
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Move  Right  In 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - As  the 
last  construction  trailer  was  being 
driven  away  from  Custards  Dams,  a 
new  structure  the  Game  Commission 
just  built,  a flock  of  goldeneyes  circled 
over  the  water.  When  the  truck  got 
out  on  the  road,  the  ducks  made  one 
more  circle  to  check  things  out  and 
then  landed  on  the  new  impound- 
ment. Within  a few  hours  they  were 
joined  by  many  more  ducks  of  differ- 
ent species.  It  took  several  years  to 
formulate  the  plans  and  build  this 
dam,  but  within  24  hours  we  could 
tell  it  was  a worthwhile  project  for 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen.  — District 
Game  Protector  J.  R.  Miller,  Mead- 
ville. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Re- 
cently, while  talking  to  a resident  of 
the  southern  end  of  this  county,  the 
conversation  turned  toward  the  deer 
herd.  The  man  said  that  the  antlerless 
deer  season,  if  continued,  would  wipe 
out  the  deer  herd,  that  there  were  less 
deer  each  year,  and  that  the  situation 
was  becoming  serious.  In  the  next 
breath,  the  man  said,  “You  fellows 
had  better  do  something  about  these 
deer  on  the  road,  it’s  getting  so  bad 
that  it’s  not  safe  to  drive  after  dark 
anymore.”  — Land  Manager  J.  A. 
Lukas,  Huntingdon. 


Amphibious  Operation 
BEDFORD  COUNTY  - Richard 
W.  Sellers,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  got 
his  buck  the  hard  way  this  year.  After 
shooting  his  deer  on  the  last  day  of 
the  season,  it  ran  into  a creek  which 
was  abnormally  high  on  account  of 
the  rainfall,  died  and  was  swept  away. 
He  followed  along  the  bank  until  the 
deer  caught  on  some  limbs  a half  mile 
downstream,  then  waded  into  the  icy 
waters  and  pulled  it  out.  — Deputy 
Game  Protector  R.  F.  Burkett,  Buffalo 
Mills. 


Trapping 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  - Pressures 
being  brought  about  by  anti-trapping 
forces  have  greatly  increased  recently. 
While  trappers  are  enjoying  their 
sport,  these  people  are  seeking  to 
destroy  it.  Trapping  has  been  going 
on  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  still  a 
basic  skill  that  helps  to  build  a young 
man’s  knowledge  of  the  outdoors, 
gives  him  an  otherwise  impossible  in- 
sight into  the  habits  and  cunning  of 
wild  animals,  and  provides  a profit 
for  his  work  as  well.  Trappers  can 
protect  their  sport  through  support 
of  national  and  state  trappers’  associa- 
tions. Possibly  some  thought  should 
also  be  given  to  organization  on  the 
county  level.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector D.  Jenkins,  Patton. 
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Talk  About  Fish  Stories 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  - Follow- 
ing is  a letter  I received  from  a hunter 
who  shall  remain  anonymous.  “One 
morning  in  early  November,  I went 
to  a pond  in  southern  Lancaster 
County  for  some  duck  hunting.  The 
air  was  cold  but  the  water  was  warm. 
The  result  was  fog  about  two  feet 
high  over  the  pond.  I figured  I was 
going  to  have  to  shoot  any  ducks  that 
came  in  before  they  got  into  the  fog. 
Soon  I saw  two  ducks  gliding  in. 
When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  fog, 
I fired  one  shot.  The  two  ducks 
dropped  and,  as  the  sound  of  the 
shot  died,  a flock  of  geese  which  I 
hadn’t  known  was  there  rose  out  of 
the  fog.  Whether  it  was  the  shock  of 
seeing  the  geese  or  the  fact  I might 
be  a lousy  shot  (probably  the  latter), 


I missed  them  clean  with  two  shots 
as  they  flew  overhead  not  more  than 
25  feet  up.  Dejected,  I walked  around 
the  pond  to  get  my  two  ducks.  As  I 
neared  the  other  side,  I heard  a flop- 
ping noise.  When  I arrived  I found 
two  geese  in  the  water.  The  one  shot 
that  dropped  the  two  ducks  also  hit 
two  geese  that  were  sitting  on  the  far 
side  of  the  pond.  So  even  though  I 
missed  the  other  geese,  two  ducks  and 
two  geese  with  one  shot  isn’t  too  bad. 
Maybe  the  two  ducks  fell  on  the  two 
geese  and  knocked  them  out!— District 
Game  Protector  J.  P.  Eicholtz,  Stras- 
burg. 


From  All  of  Us 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  - 
I would  like  to  thank  everyone  who 
kept  their  land  open  to  hunting  this 
past  season.  We  need  each  and  every 
one  of  you  and  I hope  you  feel  the 
same  toward  the  hunter  next  hunting 
season.  — District  Game  Protector 
H.  E.  Richards,  Ligonier. 

Deeds  vs.  Talk 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - On 
two  occasions  in  January  a couple  of 
my  deputies  risked  personal  danger 
rescuing  stranded  deer.  Ray  Finkle, 
along  with  two  members  of  the 
Harrisburg  River  Rescue,  went  out 
onto  the  Susquehanna  River,  which 
was  flowing  heavily  with  ice,  in  a 
boat  and  rescued  an  exhausted  and 
almost  drowned  deer  that  was  caught 
in  the  ice.  Jerry  Daly  caught  and  re- 
moved a bewildered  and  frightened 
deer  from  a residential  area,  where 
it  had  been  chased  by  dogs.  I wonder 
how  many  of  the  anti-hunters  or  so 
called  friends  of  animals  would  have 
taken  these  risks  to  save  wildlife?  — 
District  Game  Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 

They’re  There  When  Needed 

Sportsmen  from  the  Penfield  area 
turned  out  recently  to  help  Penn  State 
University  on  the  elk  study  area. 
About  40  men,  along  with  a Boy 
Scout  Troop  from  the  area,  cooper- 
ated. The  fellows  worked  in  the  rain 
and  cold,  helping  to  erect  fenced 
areas  to  assist  in  the  food  studies  now 
being  conducted.  So  many  times  we 
make  a complaint  or  a suggestion  for 
improvement,  then  sit  back  and  wait 
for  someone  else  to  take  action  on  it. 
Not  this  group.  They  are  real  doers 
and  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
positive  actions.  They  get  involved. 
I can’t  speak  for  the  researchers  at 
Penn  State,  but  for  myself,  thanks  to 
the  Bennetts  Valley  Sportsmen  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  from  Penfield.  — Land 
Manager  J.  F.  Ramsey,  Falls  Creek. 
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Another  Good  Guy 
CLARION  COUNTY  - While  on 
patrol  during  the  extended  small  game 
season.  Deputy  Virg  Chambers  and  I 
noticed  a hunter  on  a brushy  strip- 
mine  area,  and  as  we  watched  him, 
he  ducked  down.  Thinking  something 
was  wrong,  we  started  working  to- 
ward him.  As  we  did,  he  ducked  down 
again.  When  we  finally  came  up  to 
him,  we  had  to  laugh,  as  the  young 
hunter  had  a plastic  bag  full  of  acorns 
and  was  planting  them  as  he  walked 
along.  He  had  gathered  them  that 
morning  while  hunting  squirrels  on  a 
wooded  ridge.  How  wonderful  it 
would  be  if  every  hunter  could  be- 
come this  involved  in  the  conserva- 
tion movement.  — District  Game 
Protector  J.  A.  Badger,  Clarion. 


So  Long 

PERRY  COUNTY  - As  I approach 
the  end  of  my  tour  of  duty  in  western 
Perry  County,  I would  like  to  thank 
the  deputies  and  the  general  public 
who  helped,  or  tried  to  help,  in  any 
manner  to  make  the  past  four  years  as 
pleasant  as  psosible.  I am  sure  I will 
always  remember  some  of  the  "adven- 
tures” I was  involved  in  as  a game 
protector  here.  — District  Game 
Protector  J.  F.  Serf  ass,  Jr.,  Loysville. 


Constructive  Effort 
BERKS  COUNTY -I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Bernville 
for  the  way  they  utilized  discarded 
Christmas  trees.  As  a community 
service  for  people  and  wildlife,  they 
collected  the  trees  and  made  two 
large,  dense  piles  on  State  Game 
Lands  280.  Even  with  the  lack  of 
snow,  these  brushpiles  have  been 
heavily  utilized  by  game  and  non- 
game species  alike.  — District  Game 
Protector  K.  M.  Zinn,  Bernville. 


Quiet  New  Year’s  At  Home 
BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Our 
neighbor,  Earl  Terribury,  set  a prece- 
dent, I am  sure,  for  New  Year’s  Eve  in 
our  area.  We  saw  him  walking  around 
in  all  directions  in  his  yard  with  a 
flashlight,  and  naturally  we  thought 
something  was  wrong.  But  when  we 
inquired,  we  found  out  he  had  just 
picked  up  100  night  crawlers.  Passing 
motorists  probably  thought  he  was 
trying  to  find  his  way  home  after 
some  celebrating,  but  he  was  just 
getting  ready  for  fishing.  — District 
Game  Protector  W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


All  it  Takes 

INDIANA  COUNTY  - District 
Game  Protector  Jim  Deniker,  a mem- 
ber of  the  last  class,  and  I walked 
into  the  Jim  Fenton  Slaughterhouse  in 
Marion  Center  during  the  past  deer 
season  to  check  on  the  deer  that  were 
being  brought  in  for  processing.  A 
couple  was  present  at  the  time  we 
entered.  After  we  had  finished  our 
business  with  the  owner  and  departed, 
Mr.  Fenton  later  told  us,  the  woman 
turned  to  her  husband  and  asked  who 
we  were.  He  told  her  we  were  game 
wardens.  She  then  made  the  statement 
that  the  young  one  didn’t  look  like  a 
game  warden  to  her.  The  husband 
laughed  and  advised,  “Give  him  time, 
dear,  give  him  time.”  — District  Game 
Protector  C.  Hertz,  Marion  Center. 
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He’s  Mistaken 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - I re- 
ceived some  sad  news  the  other  day. 
A local  man  told  me  that  all  the  game 
was  dead.  — District  Game  Protector 
J.  R.  Beard,  Shippensburg. 


Early  Guys 

CLARION  COUNTY -In  spite  of 
the  question  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  about  groundhogs  coming  out 
of  hibernation  on  February  2,  one  was 
killed  on  the  highway  about  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  from  my  home  in 
the  middle  of  January.  Three  other 
woodchuck  sightings  were  reported  to 
me  during  January.  — District  Game 
Protector  J.  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 

How  We  Like  It 
FOREST  COUNTY  - This  mild 
winter  will  certainly  be  good  for  our 
wildlife.  During  my  daily  and  evening 
patrols  I have  observed  deer  moving 
around  in  the  fields  more  than  ever 
in  the  past.  Turkeys  are  doing  ex- 
ceptionally well,  for  the  ground  was 
still  unfrozen  in  January  in  many 
areas,  making  it  easy  to  obtain  food. 
I observed  quite  a few  snowshoe 
hares  while  checking  streams  for 
beaver  activity.  Mother  nature  is  sure 
being  good  to  our  wildlife  resources. 
Beaver  really  in  good  abundance 
throughout  my  district.  — District 
Game  Protector  A.  N.  Pedder, 
Marienville. 


The  Problem  is  Man 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - Man 
creates  all  sorts  of  problems  for  wild- 
life with  his  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment. One  of  these  incidents  was 
brought  to  my  attention  recently  by 
Dick  Mitchell,  a local  trapper.  While 
walking  along  a stream  checking 
muskrats  traps,  Dick  came  upon  a 
wide-mouthed  glass  jar  which  some- 
one had  discarded.  Inside  the  jar  was 
a dead  muskrat,  wedged  inside  head 
first.  Apparently  the  jar  had  been  in 
the  water  with  the  opening  exposed. 
The  muskrat,  seeing  the  opening, 
swam  in,  was  unable  to  escape  and 
drowned.  — District  Game  Protector 
C.  L.  Keller,  Clearfield. 


On  The  Job 

The  Halifax  Area  High  School  Con- 
servation Club,  under  the  guidance  of 
Kent  Weller  and  Paul  Wise,  has  given 
my  Land  Management  Group  a big 
assist  in  our  browse  cutting  program 
this  season.  The  students  joined  us 
once  a month  to  cut  browse  on  State 
Game  Lands  210.  In  one  day  a four- 
acre  woodland  border  was  cut.  Dur- 
ing other  outings  approximately  16 
acres  of  browse  were  cut  in  a timber 
stand  improvement  endeavor.  The 
club  purchased  some  chain  saws  and 
certain  students  provided  their  per- 
sonal saws.  — Land  Manager  B.  D. 
Jones,  Dauphin. 


On  Guard! 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  one  of  the  boys  at  the 
Youth  Forestry  Camp  at  Aitch  decid- 
ed to  steal  away  into  the  night.  The 
young  lad  did  not  get  too  far  from 
the  barracks  before  he  sighted  a black 
bear.  Being  a city  lad  and  never  hav- 
ing seen  a bear  in  the  wild  before,  his 
return  to  camp  was  considerably  faster 
than  his  departure!  — Acting  District 
Game  Protector  C.  James,  Orbisonia. 
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NEWS 

By  Ted  Godshall 

Record  Deer  Kill  on  Highways 


MORE  whitetailed  deer  were  kill- 
ed on  highways  in  Pennsylvania 
last  year  than  ever  before.  Game 
Commission  personnel  removed  26,- 
435  road-killed  whitetails  in  1972.  The 
previous  high  had  been  23,846  in 
1971.  The  figures  include  only  those 
animals  removed  by  Commission  per- 
sonnel. 

In  two  counties,  more  than  1,000 
whitetails  were  killed  by  vehicles  in 
1972.  Westmoreland  led  the  list  with 
1,055,  and  Schuylkill  was  second  with 
1,041.  Other  counties  with  high  road 
kills  were  Clearfield,  876;  Pike,  874; 
Monroe,  847;  Butler,  845,  and  Ven- 
ango, 817.  Twelve  deer  were  killed 
by  vehicles  in  Philadelphia. 

Total  recorded  deer  mortality  in 
the  state  last  year,  other  than  those 
taken  by  hunters,  came  to  32,532,  also 
an  all-time  high.  The  previous  mark, 
30,507,  was  established  in  1971.  An 
increase  was  recorded  in  one  other 
category  of  deer  mortality.  In  1972 
there  were  973  whitetails  taken  for 
damaging  crops.  The  figure  for  1971 
was  918. 

Decreases  were  registered  in  other 
deer  mortality  categories.  Last  year 
3,797  whitetails  were  killed  illegally, 
a drop  from  the  4,010  recorded  in 
1971.  There  was  a significant  decrease 


Photo  by  Bob  Clever 

THIS  FINE  8-point  escaped  Warren  County 
hunters  to  die  wastefully  on  road.  It  was 
killed  at  top  of  Swede  Hill,  north  of  War- 
ren, on  January  18. 

in  the  number  of  deer  killed  by  dogs 
last  year,  with  656  recorded.  In  the 
preceding  year,  dogs  pulled  down 
1,065  whitetails.  Losses  of  whitetails 
in  other  categories  in  1972  totaled  491, 
compared  to  668  in  1971. 


Change  in  Trophy  Scoring  Dates 
It  was  previously  announced  that  March  30  and  April  1,  1973,  would 
be  the  dates  of  the  deer  and  bear  scoring  sessions  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Northeast  Division  at  Dallas.  A change  has  been  made.  The 
correct  dates  now  are  March  31  and  April  1.  It  was  also  announced 
that  the  scoring  date  in  the  Northcentral  Division  at  Jersey  Shore 
would  be  April  22.  This  has  been  changed  to  April  29. 
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Game  Commission  Receives  $1,536,342  in  U.S.  Funds 

Pennsylvania  will  receive  a record  $1,536,342.49  as  its  share  of  Pittman- 
Robertson  Wildlife  Restoration  and  Research  Funds  for  the  1972-73  fiscal 
year,  according  to  Game  Commission  Pittman-Robertson  Coordinator  John 
Doebling.  The  figure  is  about  $254,000  more  than  the  federal  funds  made 
available  to  the  state  the  preceding  year. 

Not  included  in  the  1972-73  apportionment  is  the  sum  of  $113,445  which 
the  Game  Commission  will  receive  for  hunter  safety  activities,  according  to 
Hunter  Safety  Coordinator  John  Behel.  This  represents  funds  made  available 
through  the  10  percent  tax  on  handguns  and  ammunition. 

Pittman-Robertson  funds  are  used  for  the  Game  Commission’s  wildlife  habi- 
tat development,  research  and  hunter  safety  programs.  Federal  aid  programs 
for  wildlife  restoration  are  administered  by  the  Interior  Department.  Funds 
come  from  excise  taxes  levied  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition.  Each  state’s 
allocation  is  based  on  the  number  of  paid  hunting  license  holders  and  land 
area.  Under  the  program,  states  spend  their  own  funds  on  approved  proj- 
ects and  are  then  reimbursed  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost. 


Non-Harvested  Bear  Mortality  Totals  139 

Recorded  non-harvested  bear  mortality  in  Pennsylvania  during  1972  totaled 
139  bruins,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Game  Commission.  Ten 
bears  were  destroyed  for  crop  damage,  54  were  killed  by  vehicles  on  the  state’s 
highways,  69  illegal  kills  were  recorded,  and  there  were  6 other  cases  of  known 
bear  mortality.  Many  of  the  69  illegal  bear  kills  involved  the  loss  of  cubs  dur- 
ing the  one-day  hunting  season.  As  a comparison,  the  mortality  figure  for 
1969  was  62;  in  1970  it  was  60;  and  in  1971  the  figure  reached  77. 
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Financial  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

July  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972 

By  Edward  T.  Durkin,  Comptroller 


THE  FOLLOWING  report  for  the 
1971-72  fiscal  year  continues  to 
reflect  the  growing  pains  of  increased 
responsibility  and  related  financial 
burden  now  being  experienced  by  the 
Game  Commission. 

In  presenting  the  previous  fiscal 
year’s  financial  report  it  was  noted 
that  trends  indicated  a leveling  off  of 
potential  hunters  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  close  of  this  license  year  the  re- 
sults indicated  a decrease  of  45,591 
hunting  license  sales  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  Most  of  the  decrease  was 
in  the  sale  of  nonresident  licenses, 
which  was  39,171  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  decrease  was  directly 
related  to  the  increase  in  the  fee  from 
$25  to  $40.  There  was  also  a decrease 
of  6,420  resident  licenses  sold  from 
the  previous  year. 

This  decline  in  the  license  sales  is 
compounding  the  financial  difficulties 
now  being  experienced  by  the  Game 
Commission,  for,  as  most  sportsman 
are  aware,  the  Commission’s  main 
source  of  revenue  is  hunting  license 
sales,  which  represents  more  than  65 
per  cent  of  our  total  revenue  received. 

In  reviewing  the  Financial  State- 
ment, your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
Results  of  Operations  1971-72  Fiscal 
Year.  Total  Cash  Receipts  were 
$12,157,497.86.  Expenditures  and 
Commitments  totaled  $12,778,355.91, 
which  resulted  in  a net  operating  loss 
for  the  year  $620,858.05.  This  operat- 
ing loss  added  to  the  previous  year’s 
losses  has  resulted  in  a decrease  of 
$2,543,618.58  in  the  Game  Fund  in  the 
last  three  years.  It  would  not  take  an 
economist  to  see  that  the  Game  Fund 
is  in  serious  financial  difficulty. 

The  Game  Law  provides  for  certain 
funds  to  be  set  aside  for  specific  pur- 
poses. Act  271,  Session  of  1949, 
provided  that  $1.25  from  each  resident 


hunter’s  license  fee  shall  be  spent  for 
improving  and  maintaining  natural 
wildlife  habitat  on  land  which  is  avail- 
able for  public  hunting,  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  equipment  used  in 
this  work,  and  the  purchase,  trapping 
and  distribution  of  all  species  of 
game.  During  this  fiscal  year, 
$2,775,713.79  was  expended,  which  re- 
presented $1,624,731.29  more  than 
was  required  under  the  Act. 

Act  632,  Session  of  1955,  provided 
that  the  sum  of  $1  from  the  sale  of 
each  antlerless  deer  license  shall  be 
used  for  development  and  mainten- 
ance of  deer  food  and  cover  on  State 
Game  Lands  by  removing  over- 
shadowing tree  growth  to  produce 
undergrowth  sprouts  and  saplings. 
During  this  fiscal  year,  $523,226.38 
was  expended,  which  exceeded  the 
minimum  to  be  expended  under  the 
law  by  $209,378.38. 

Project  70  Fund  was  a Statewide 
Bond  Issue  passed  by  the  legislature 
June  22,  1964.  The  amount  of 
$5,000,000  was  allocated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  additional  Game 
Lands.  As  of  June  30,  1972,  all  but 
$260,329.16  has  been  spent  for  this 
purpose. 

Project  500  is  also  a Statewide  Bond 
Issue  passed  by  the  legislature  Jan- 
uary 19,  1968,  to  develop  public  out- 
door recreation  areas  including  lands 
acquired  with  Project  70  funds.  As  of 
June  30,  1972,  the  Game  Commission 
has  expended  and  committed  $10,413, 
321.45  from  a total  allocation  of 
$14,047,343.15,  leaving  a balance  of 
$3,634,021.70  to  be  expended  or  com- 
mitted before  June  30,  1973. 

The  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for 
the  1971-72  fiscal  year  are  illustrated 
in  the  following  detailed  financial 
reports  and  statements. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

GAME  FUND  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMITMENT  & EXPENDITURE  JUNE  30,  197; 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  June  30,  1971  $ 4,665,200.05 

Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment-Cancellation  of  Prior  Commitments  252,921.26 


Adjusted  Amount  Available,  June  30,  1971  $ 4,918,121.31 

Results  of  Operations  — 1971-72  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Cash  Receipts  (detailed  below)  $12,157,497.86 

Less:  Expenditures  & Outstanding  Commitments  (detailed  below) 12,778,355.91 

Net  Operating  Loss  $ (620,858.05) 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  June  30,  1972  $ 4,297,263.26 


GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE  $12,157,497.86 

Resident  Hunters’  Licenses  $ 5,112,210.54 

Non-Resident  Hunters’  Licenses  2,537,079.21 

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife  Restoration  and  Recreation  1,933,811.49 

Interest  Income  325,082.31 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  318,273.80 

Game  Law  Fines  307,154.50 

Sale  of  Publications  312,677.38 

Other  Licenses  357,515.20 

Sale  of  Wood  Products  270,146.98 

Sale  of  Autos  225,091.01 

Miscellaneous  458,455.44 


TOTAL  $12,157,497.86 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURE  & COMMITMENT  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNIT 

Executive  Office  $ 117,974.03 

Comptroller  263,131.14 

Administration  1,092,439.71 

Information  & Education  1,093,457.40 

Propagation  1,244,225.86 

Research  343,549.95 

Law  Enforcement  2,683,104.34 

Training  School  124,716.23 

Land  Management  5,802,824.56 


Game  Commission,  General  Operations  — Total  $12,765,423.22 

Treasury  Dept.,  Replacement  Checks  1,000.00 

Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources,  Payments-in-lieu-of-taxes  11,932.69 


TOTAL  $12,778,355.91 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURE  & COMMITMENT  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

Salaries  $ 4,196,216.00 

Wages  2,647,125.42* 

Employe  Benefits  803,867.43 

Supplies  & Contracted  Services  2,827,552.93 

Purchase  of  Motor  Vehicles  & Farm  Equipment  952,236.38 

Furniture  & Fixtures  12,870.71 

Purchase  of  Game  136,449.60 

Land  Acquisition  859,421.10 

Building  & Structures  13,040.25 

Non-Structural  Improvements  8,394.25 

Grants  & Payments  to  Individuals  12,367.70 

Grants  to  Institutions  65,420.00 

Subsidies  to  Government  Units  226,362.15 

Refunds  4,099.30 


Game  Commission,  General  Operations  — Total  $12,765,432.22 

Treasury  Department,  Replacement  Checks  1,000.00 

Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources,  Payments-in-lieu-of-taxes  11,932.69 


TOTAL  $12,778,355.91 


* Includes  $1,937,178.26  for  Wages  Paid  for  Land  Management  Activities. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 


$ 12,157,  497.86 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  $12,778,355.91 
AND  COMMITMENTS 


Update  of  the  Financial  Problems  of  the 
Game  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1972 


In  July  1972,  the  State  Legislature 
passed  a resident  hunting  license  in- 
crease of  $1.50,  raising  the  cost  of  the 
resident  license  to  $6.50.  This  increase 
was  effective  with  the  license  year 
beginning  September  1,  1972.  Since 
that  time  the  Game  Fund  has  realized 
an  additional  $1,200,000,  due  mainly 
to  the  resident  license  increase  and 
the  return  of  some  nonresident 
hunters  which  were  lost  the  previous 
year  as  a result  of  the  nonresident 
license  increase.  However,  with  con- 
tinuing inflation  creating  higher  and 
higher  cost  of  operations  and  with  the 
powerful  impact  of  the  cost  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  our  employes,  the 
increase  has  been  neutralized  despite 
; stringent  economy  moves  and  cut- 
backs made  by  all  divisions  of  the 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  Game  Commission  has  recently 
submitted  legislation  requesting  an 
additional  $1.50  increase  on  the  re- 
sident hunting  license.  If  this  increase 
is  approved  it  will  help  to  ease  the 
increased  financial  difficulties  facing 
the  Game  Commission  in  the  imme- 
diate future  and  assist  in  maintaining 
the  Commission’s  continued  financial 
independence  which  has  been  so 
faithfully  supported  by  all  sportsmen 
in  the  past.  The  fact  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly  that  the  Game 
Commission  depends  on  the  sports- 
men of  Pennsylvania  for  its  support. 
The  Game  Commission  does  not  re- 
ceive any  general  fund  tax  money  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  higher  cost  of 
operations. 
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HUNTER  SAFt 
EDUCATION 


By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


DISCUSSING  NEW  HUNTER  SAFETY  course  are  Bill  Sipple,  John  Behel,  Bob  Wingard 
and  Dr.  Frank  Anthony. 


Correspondence  Hunter  Safety  Course 


MANY  LETTERS  come  across  my 
desk,  asking  about  new  items  in 
hunter  safety  training.  One  of  the 
newest  items  being  developed  for  this 
training  is  a seven-lesson  hunter  safety 
correspondence  course,  which  will  be 
available  through  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity shortly  after  this  report  appears. 
In  addition  to  information  on  the  safe 
handling  of  sporting  arms,  the  subject 
of  hunting  ethics  is  thoroughly  cover- 
ed here  by  Professor  Robert  Wingard, 
Chairman,  Wildlife  Resources,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  and  an 
excellent,  elaborately  illustrated 
marksmanship  chapter  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Bill  Sipple,  instructor  in 
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Agricultural  Extension,  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  marksmanship  training  and 
shooting.  I’m  sure  many  of  you  will 
remember  Bill  in  one  of  our  hunter 
safety  training  films,  “The  Hunting 
Game,”  which  was  produced  by  Penn 
State. 

Dr.  Frank  Anthony,  in  coordinating 
the  Correspondence  Course  Study 
with  Professor  Wingard  and  Dr.  Fred 
Snyder,  Director  of  Agricultural  Short 
Courses,  will  also  present  this  method 
of  teaching  hunter  safety  training  for 
evaluation  as  a part  of  the  Firearms 
and  Hunter  Safety  Study  in  coopera-  I 
tion  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

Important  to  hunter  safety  and  what 
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hunting  means  to  the  vast  majority  of 
hunters,  the  subject  of  hunting  ethics 
is  presented  before  covering  gun  or 
bow  handling.  An  excellent  guide  to 
good  outdoors  manners,  it  reviews  the 
hunter’s  responsibility  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a favorable  image  of 
hunting.  The  first  lesson,  “You  The 
Hunter,”  outlines  the  test  of  accept- 
able performance  and  tells  how  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  misunderstanding 
between  hunters  and  non-hunters. 

The  final  chapter,  “Survival,”  has 
been  accepted  with  much  enthusiasm 
as  a part  of  hunter  training.  This  im- 
portant information  on  the  outdoors 
was  adapted  from  material  provided 
by  Don  Kepler,  Penn  State  instructor 
in  health  and  physical  education  and 
nationally  known  survival  instructor. 
(See  August  1972  GAME  NEWS.) 
Survival  training  has  been  presented 
for  the  hunter,  with  preparation  as  the 
key  to  a safe  and  enjoyable  hunting 
trip.  If  you  have  not  taken  a few 
important  items  along  with  shells  and 
gun  on  that  hunting  trip,  you  will 


appreciate  this  information  on  survival 
training. 

This  new  guide  in  hunter  safety  is 
the  second  in  a series  of  Natural  Re- 
sources subjects  being  developed  and 
compiled  by  Professor  Wingard  for 
Correspondence  Teaching.  It’s  identi- 
fied as  course  200— Wildlife  Resources 
and  the  Natural  Environment,  and  has 
been  well  received.  It  will  provide 
good  background  for  every  hunter. 
It  is  available  from  Wildlife,  Box 
5000,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802,  price 
$5.05.  A related  subject,  Course  201- 
Hunter  Safety  Education,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future.  Look  for  it. 
This  course  of  study  will  add  to  every 
hunter’s  knowledge  as  well  as  the 
instructor’s  ability  in  teaching. 


At  this  time,  this  course,  in  itself, 
does  not  qualify  a new  hunter  to  pur- 
chase a license.  That  is,  all  first-time 
hunters  under  the  age  of  16  are  still 
required  to  take  a hunter  safety  course 
set  up  by  the  Game  Commission. 


4-H  Hunter  Safety  Training 


John  Harris,  Dauphin  County 
Associate  County  Agent,  reported 
completion  of  a hunter  safety  course 
which  was  well  attended  by  students 
and  instructors.  Certification  of  hunter 
safety  instructors  attending  an  ap- 
proved hunter  safety  instructors 
course  provided  assistance  to  make 
this  4-H  hunter  safety  club  for  Fish- 
ing Creek  Valley  a very  successful 
venture. 

Thirty  4-H  boys  and  girls  com- 
pleted Game  Commission  require- 
ments for  hunter  safety  certification 
at  this  initial  4-H  Hunter  Safety  Club. 
A group  of  boys  and  girls  in  Fishing 
Creek  Valley  plus  some  from  the 
Dauphin  Area  participated  in  6 meet- 
ings plus  a weekend  of  actual 
shooting.  Also  certified  as  instructors 
during  the  course  were  Ellis  Stuck 
and  Jeff  Kuhn,  who  assisted  with  the 
training.  Mr.  Dale  Snyder,  Mr.  Robert 


Adams  and  Mr.  Donald  Wilhelm,  all 
of  RD  4,  Linglestown  ( Fishing  Creek 
Valley),  were  the  leaders  of  the  club, 
in  addition  to  having  been  certified  as 
hunter  safety  instructors.  They  pre- 
sented programs  on  game  laws,  safety 
in  the  field,  hunter  responsibility  and 
proper  handling  of  sporting  arms. 

The  4-H’ers  did  some  actual  shoot- 
ing at  the  home  of  Mr.  Dale  Synder. 
This  additional  instruction  exceeding 
the  required  minimum  four-hour 
course  contributed  greatly  to  each 
student’s  training  in  gun  handling  and 
marksmanship. 

The  final  meeting  was  highlighted 
by  awarding  the  4-H’ers  with  certi- 
fication cards  which  enable  a young- 
ster to  purchase  a Junior  Hunting 
license.  It  is  hoped  that  more  clubs  of 
this  type  can  be  formed  in  other 
areas  of  the  county  with  a regular 
4-H  Gun  Club  in  Fishing  Creek. 
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Try  Trapshooting! 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


IN  A DAY’S  time  a busy  mother  and 
housewife  can  begin  and  finish  a 
work  schedule  that  would  definitely 
boggle  the  innards  of  a computer  silly. 

No  computer,  robot,  or  string  of  tin 
cans  will  ever  come  close  to  duplicat- 
ing this  delightful  creature  who  can 
efficiently  and  completely  take  care  of 
a home,  husband,  children,  assorted 
pets,  ad  infinitum,  without  so  much 
as  a whimper. 

However,  a year-round  daily  diet 
of  this  jazz  can  soon  sour  the  sweetest 
cutie  and  a diversion  is  necessary  to 
restore  a person’s  sense  of  being  and 
individuality.  But  what? 


Try  trapshooting!  It  can  be  fun  for 
one  or  everyone  in  the  family  — teen- 
ager to  grandmother.  It  doesn’t  take 
all  day  and  can  be  accomplished 
according  to  your  time  schedule. 

Most  shooting  clubs  usually  have 
several  practice  and/  or  scheduled 
shoots  a week.  Many  have  evening 
practice  shoots,  especially  for  begin- 
ners who  undoubtedly  would  be  a bit 
shy  shooting  for  the  first  time  in  a 
regularly  scheduled  shoot.  Do  check 
into  it. 

TRAPSHOOTING  — according  to 
the  dictionary,  means  “the  sport  of 
shooting  clay  pigeons  sent  up  from 
spring  traps.  . .”  It  is  a sport.  And  a 
darn  good  one!  Trapshooting  is  skill- 
ful, competitive,  and  even  somewhat 
personal. 

To  explain  a few  of  the  basics,  those 
clay  pigeons  are  more  popularly  called 
BIRDS  and  they  are  small  round  disks 
not  bird-shaped  at  all.  But  since  they 
simulate  game  birds  in  flight  they  are 
thusly  called  BIRDS.  Live  birds  re- 
leased from  TRAPS  were  used  many, 
many  years  ago. 

There  are  FIVE  STATIONS— num- 
bers one  through  five  — or  places  to 
stand  16  yards  behind  a TRAP,  and 
you  take  a turn  at  each,  shooting  ! 
FIVE  SHELLS  per  station  for  a total 
of  25  SHELLS.  The  STATIONS  are 
only  a few  steps  apart. 

You  use  a SHOTGUN  styled  spec: 
ifically  for  trapshooting,  thusly  called 
a TRAP  GUN,  and  you  should  wear 
comfortable  clothes  including  a light- 
weight SHOOTING  VEST  which  has 
large  pockets  in  which  to  cany  your 
LIVE  SHELLS. 

You  stand  at  the  16-yard  POSITION 

DESPITE  BUSY  schedules  as  housewives 
and  mothers,  Susan  Pajak,  Lenora  Swisher 
and  Dorothy  Salka  find  time  for  evening 
trapshooting  at  the  Clairton  Sportsmen's 
Club. 
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GIRLS, 

GUNS,& 

GAME... 


facing  the  TRAPHOUSE  from  which 
the  BIRDS  sail  out  at  different  angles. 
Until  it  is  your  turn  to  shoot  your  gun 
is  muzzle  down  and  only  when  it  is 
your  turn  to  shoot  do  you  load  it  and 
then  with  only  one  shell. 

When  you  are  ready  to  shoot  you 


MRS.  W.  REID  BRISTOR,  of  Wind  Ridge, 
writes:  "I  noticed  ladies  were  not  well 
represented  in  the  photos  of  successful 
turkey  hunters,  so  here  is  a picture  of 
my  first  one.” 


shoulder  your  gun,  aim  over  the  trap- 
house  and  call  for  the  bird,  the  word 
for  this  being  PULL!  A SQUAD  of 
trapshooters  consists  of  FIVE 
PERSONS. 

Continued  practice  is  the  way  to 
consistently  “bust’em  up.”  In  the  be- 
ginning, however,  hitting  only  three 
or  four  is  absolutely  normal.  Please 
don’t  despair.  And  don’t  give  up! 

Trapshooting  is  here  to  stay.  It’s 
been  around  since  the  mid-19th  cen- 
tury and  it  will  be  here  for  years  to 
come.  It’s  definitely  the  “in”  thing  to 
do,  especially  for  you  ladies.  Get  in  on 
it!  NOW! 

KEY  WORD:  TRAPSHOOTING  - 
the  sport  of  shooting  clay  birds. . . 
stimulating,  competitive,  and  safe. 


G.  LEWIS  FORNOFF,  of  Manheim,  started 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  in  1918  and  be- 
gan saving  his  licenses  in  1926.  Here 
he  displays  his  collection  from  that  year 
through  1970. 
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DANNY  ORR,  OUTDOOR  WRITER  for  the  Scrantonian  newspaper,  takes  the  bow  paddle, 
while  Ed  McCarthy  mans  the  stern  for  a trip  on  Pine  Creek. 


CAMP  & FLOAT 

Camping  and  Water  Go  Together  in  Pennsylvania 
By  Les  Rountree 


ONE  OF  the  most  pleasant  aspects 
of  the  camping  game  is  the  wide 
variety  of  side  activities  that  can  be 
experienced.  Camping  can  be  com- 
bined with  hunting,  fishing,  sight- 
seeing, horseback  riding  — you  name 
it.  For  the  purposes  of  this  column, 
let’s  talk  about  canoeing  or  float- 
tripping. 

While  there  are  thousands  of 
canoeists  in  Pennsylvania,  this  state  is 
not  usually  thought  of  as  a great 
canoeing  state.  What  a misconception 
that  is!  We  have  good  water  tripping 
in  spades,  and  every  level  of  excite- 
ment and  skill  can  be  experienced 
within  our  commonwealth  boundries. 
On  the  Youghiogheny  River  below  the 
reservoir  flow  some  of  the  most  hair- 
raising  rapids  that  anyone  could  hope 
to  encounter.  In  fact,  professional 
canoeists  rate  that  water  as  some  of 
the  most  difficult  in  the  world.  In 


canoeing  vernacular  it’s  listed  as 
Number  1 water  — the  most  challeng- 
ing. On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
there  are  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Juniata  that  offer 
almost  no  dangers,  but  rather  a relax- 
ing ride  through  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  river  bottom  countryside  in 
the  world. 

Pine  Creek,  with  its  meanderings 
through  the  famous  Pennsylvania 
Grand  Canyon,  lies  in  the  middle  of 
these  two  extremes  and  offers  some  of 
both.  The  thrills  and  excitement  of  the 
sometimes  dangerous  Owassee  Rapids 
are  there,  and  so  are  long,  peaceful 
stretches  where  the  pace  is  more 
leisurely. 

Pine  Creek  is  made  to  order  for  the 
canoeing  camper. 

Many  primitive  camping  spots  are\ 
situated  along  the  creek  from  Ansonia 
to  Waterville.  The  best  months  to  try 
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this  area  are  April  and  May  ....  if 
you  are  adventure  bent.  The  water  is 
at  its  best  then  for  thrills.  If  you  like 
your  adventure  toned  down  a bit,  take 
the  trip  during  June  and  July  when 
the  water  is  considerably  lower  and 
less  menacing— Hurricane  Agnes  ex- 
cepted! If  you  feel  that  canoeing  is 
not  exactly  your  thing,  an  alternative 
is  one  of  the  organized  float  trips 
arranged  by  Ed  McCarthy.  His  rub- 
ber rafts  offer  the  same  roller  coaster 
ride  and  the  trip  is  completely  safe 
for  all  ages. 

Grandfather  of  Float  Trip 

Ed  is  sort  of  the  grandfather  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  float  trip.  He’s  been  at 
it  for  many  years  and  really  knows  his 
business.  Last  year  he  guided  a group 
of  outdoor  writers  down  through  the 
Gorge  and  what  a time  they  had.  It 
was  the  first  fling  at  float  tripping  for 
many  of  the  typewriter  punchers,  and 
to  a man  (or  woman)  they  loved  it. 
Good  fishing,  game  aplenty  to  see  and 
a thrill  a minute.  The  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  tied  it  in 
with  their  annual  spring  meeting, 
which  also  coincided,  just  incidentally, 
with  the  opening  of  the  spring  gobbler 
season.  Collectively,  the  scribes  didn’t 
bag  too  many  turkeys  but  they  did 
catch  a few  trout  and  enjoyed  north- 
central  Pennsylvania  during  one  of  its 
finest  seasons. 

For  the  camper  looking  for  a new 
way  to  enjoy  his  sport,  a number  of 
camping  areas  are  located  near 
Galeton  and  Wellsboro,  the  two  major 
headquarter  towns  for  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Ed’s  canoe  trips  usually  be- 
gin at  the  Ansonia  bridge  on  U.S. 
Route  6 where  Marsh  Creek  flows  into 
Pine.  The  trips  can  be  of  one  or  two 
days  duration,  with  longer  trips  avail- 
able on  arrangement.  The  cost  is 
reasonable  and  includes  canoe  (or 
rubber  raft)  rental,  food  and  lodging. 
Noon  cook-outs  are  enjoyed  en  route 
and  at  days  end  you  are  ferried  back 
to  the  camping  area  or  to  a motel . . . 
whichever  you  prefer.  For  overnight 
trips  or  several-day  affairs,  camping 


LUNCH  BREAK  at  a picnic  area  along 
stream  is  a welcome  stop.  Nothing  fancy 
— just  hot  dogs  and  the  trimmings — but 
they  sure  tasted  good. 

will  be  done  along  the  stream  with 
professional  guides  with  you,  if  you 
want  them.  I’ll  add  this  advice:  Hire 
a knowledgeable  guide  if  you  are  not 
an  experienced  canoeist.  The  waters 
of  Pine  Creek  are  fast  and  tricky  and 
it  takes  a good  paddler  to  negotiate 
them  properly.  The  rafts,  of  course, 
are  much  less  tippy  and  are  a better 
bet  for  the  novice.  Ed  usually  sug- 
gests that  the  first  day’s  adventure 
consist  of  a 20-mile  run  through  the 
canyon  from  Ansonia  to  Blackwell. 
He  also  recommends  a 15-mile  stretch 
from  a public  access  area  on  School 
Street  in  Galeton  to  Ansonia  for  the 
second  day.  For  more  information, 
write  to  Ed  McCarthy,  Antlers  Inn, 
RD  4,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  16901. 

Some  canoe  outfitters  offering  trips 
on  other  waters  are:  Allegheny  Out- 
fitters, 19  S.  Main  St.,  Clarendon,  Pa. 
16313;  Kittatinny  Canoes,  Silver  Lake 
Rd.,  Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  18328; 
Mountain  Streams  & Trails  Outfitters, 
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Box  106,  Ohiopyle,  Pa.  15470;  Laurel 
Highlands  River  Tours,  Box  86,  Rt. 
381,  Mill  Run,  Pa.  15464;  White 
Water  Adventures,  Box  31,  Ohiopyle, 
Pa.  15470;  and  Wilderness  Voyageurs, 
Box  97,  Ohiopyle,  Pa.  15470. 

Galeton  to  Ansonia 

While  the  trip  through  Pennsylva- 
nia’s Grand  Canyon  is  the  one  that 
attracts  most  campers  and  canoeists 
to  the  area,  an  equally  exciting  trip  is 
available  on  the  stretch  of  water  from 
Galeton  to  Ansonia.  This  15-mile  sec- 
tion of  rapids  and  long  flats  is  great 
slalom  canoeing  during  the  spring 
months.  As  May  comes  into  being,  the 
fly  hatches  on  this  portion  of  Pine 
Creek  are  great  and  for  the  camper 
who  also  fishes,  it’s  tough  to  beat.  (I 
hope  these  comments  don’t  get  de- 
leted. The  editor  of  Game  News  is 
not  a fisherman  and  he  cringes  a bit 
when  the  word  “fish”  is  even  men- 
tioned. But  he’s  never  been  known  to 
turn  down  an  invitation  to  enjoy  some 
fresh,  pan-fried  brook  trout,  so  maybe 
he’ll  let  this  pass.) 

Speaking  of  eating,  and  I can  never 
resist  the  temptation  to  talk  about 


WRITER  DAY  YEAGER  and  artist  Ned 
Smith  fry  some  fresh  brook  trout  in  the 
yard  of  their  motel  after  floating  Penn- 
sylvania’s Grand  Canyon. 
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food,  there  is  a wild  side  dish  that  is 
available  this  time  of  the  year  that 
goes  nicely  with  those  fresh  trout. 
Dandelion  greens!  When  I was  a small 
boy  it  was  considered  a part  of  the 
spring  rejuvenation  process  to  eat 
several  “messes”  of  dandelion  greens 
during  April  and  May.  The  old  folks 
placed  much  stock  in  the  belief  that 
these  slightly  bitter  plants  held  great 
medicinal  powers  and  that  a large 
helping  of  them  assisted  in  purifying 
the  blood  after  the  rigors  of  winter. 
I’m  not  too  sure  what  they  do  for  the 
blood,  but  when  fixed  with  a hot 
bacon  dressing  they  sure  are  good 
eating.  Here’s  how  to  make  it. 

Florence’s  Dandelion  Green  Dressing 

Cut  3 slices  of  bacon  into  small  pieces 
and  fry,  then  add  M cup  of  water  to  the  pan. 
In  a small  bowl,  mix  1 beaten  egg,  salt  and 
pepper,  U2  tbs.  flour,  2 tbs.  vinegar  and  1 
tbs.  sugar.  Add  mixture  to  bacon  and  cook 
until  thickened  (it  will  be  quite  thick).  More 
water  can  be  added  if  necessary.  If  you 
fix  a large  batch  of  greens,  double  the 
recipe.  Add  to  the  greens  just  before  serving 
dinner. 

Dandelions  grow  just  about  every- 
where there  is  a lack  of  thick  over- 
head cover  and,  to  the  dismay  of 
lawn  growers  everywhere,  they  never 
need  any  special  encouragement.  In 
fact,  a slightly  ill-kept  lawn  is  a good 
place  to  dig  them.  First,  get  the  lawn 
owner’s  permission  and  check  to  be 
sure  the  lawn  has  not  been  sprayed 
with  any  sort  of  weed  killer  of  given 
a recent  shot  of  chemical  fertilizer. 
Select  only  the  young  tender  ones. 
They’ll  be  light  green  rather  than 
the  rich  forest  green  that  marks  them 
later  in  the  summer.  After  about  the 
middle  of  May,  at  least  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, dandelions  are  a bit  too  bitter 
for  my  taste.  When  young,  they  have 
just  enough  “bite”  to  be  interesting 
but  not  enough  to  be  unpleasant. 
Wash  the  greens  in  several  waters  and 
shake  the  moisture  off  before  breaking 
up  for  the  salad. 

In  the  culinary  line,  northcentral 
Pennsylvania  also  features  fragrant 
wild  leeks  or  ramps  as  the  West 
Virginians  call  them.  These  relatives 
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FORMER  GAME  NEWS  EDITOR  Will  Johns,  his  wife  Viv,  and  daughter  Jenny  navigate 
the  Owassee  Rapids.  Rubber  boats  are  fine  for  this. 


of  the  domestic  onion  are  absolutely 
delicious  raw  or  cooked,  but  beware 
of  the  after  effects!  One  who  has  been 
chewing  on  raw,  wild  leeks  should 
make  sure  that  he  will  be  attending 
no  social  functions  for  at  least  two 
days  after  partaking  of  them.  The 
odor  stays  with  you  for  about  72 
hours,  and  talk  about  dragon  breath! 
Let’s  put  it  this  way  — even  if  you 
were  a rich  uncle,  you  wouldn’t  be 
welcome  at  a family  picnic  if  you  had 
just  eaten  a handful  of  fresh  leeks. 

New  Camper 

On  our  Pine  Creek  trip  last  spring 
we  had  the  chance  to  try  out  a new 
pickup  camper  from  Winnebago.  It 
was  their  Chieftain  model  and  it  rode 
well  on  an  International  Camper 
Special.  The  unit  will  sleep  two 
children  and  two  adults  with  ease, 
but  if  four  adults  use  it,  the  turn- 
around room  will  be  a bit  cramped 
at  clothes  changing  time.  You’d  have 
to  do  it  in  shifts.  The  sink,  refriger- 
ator and  three-burner  range  are  laid 
out  well  for  cooking  chores  and  the 
general  fit  and  finish  inside  was  ex- 
cellent. This  model  has  about  30 
inches  of  overhang  at  the  rear,  but 
the  strongly  sprung  International 
handled  it  well.  At  no  time  while 


driving  this  unit  did  it  feel  overloaded 
in  the  slightest. 

I’ve  mentioned  before  in  this 
column  that  no  one  should  attempt 
to  mount  a pickup  camper  on  a truck 
that  is  not  specially  equipped  to 
handle  one.  Overload  springs,  heavy 
frame  and  a heavy  duty  cooling  sys- 
tem are  musts  for  today’s  larger 
campers.  Heed  the  camper  manu- 
facturer’s recommendation  concerning 
what  type  of  truck  you  should  buy 
before  laying  down  the  cash.  Since 
this  was  a loan  unit  from  Winnebago, 
they  made  every  possible  check  to 
make  sure  that  the  truck  was  well 
suited  for  the  camper.  It  was,  in  all 
respects  except  one.  The  truck  was 
equipped  with  an  auxuliary  gas  tank 
—a  pious  idea  if  you’re  heading  for 
the  boondocks— but  this  one  would 
not  take  gas  at  normal  filling  speed. 
It  took  over  a half  hour  to  fill,  ap- 
parently because  the  pipe  had  a 
number  of  turns  in  it  and,  I suspect, 
because  the  tank  wasn’t  vented.  After 
I discovered  the  time  this  took, 
I stopped  every  hundred  miles  or  so 
and  filled  the  regular  tank,  which 
took  gas  normally. 

When  you  do  decide  to  take  a 
camping /canoe  or  other  boat  trip  be 
sure  to  take  along  a rainsuit  or 
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FLOTILLA  OF  rubber  rafts  makes  easy 
going  for  family  groups  on  Pine  Creek 
or  other  stretches  of  water  in  the  state. 
Various  outfitters  rent  equipment  like  this. 

poncho.  There  will  be  times  on  white 
water  that  you  and  all  your  gear  will 
be  dripping  wet.  It  can’t  be  avoided. 
Wrap  the  tent,  foodstuff  and  cameras 
in  waterproof  bags— plastic  trash  and 
lawn  bags  are  useful  for  this— and  be 
sure  to  wrap  the  sleeping  bag  extra 
well.  A wet  sleeping  bag  is  a major 
discomfort,  to  say  the  least. 

In  a raft  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  upsetting,  but  it  can  happen  easily 
in  a canoe.  For  that  reason  make  sure 
that  important  gear  is  tied  down.  Few 
canoes  in  use  today  will  sink  even 
if  loaded  with  water,  and  the  chances 


of  recovering  gear  will  be  greater  if 
it  is  attached  to  the  craft  in  some  way. 

For  both  the  non-swimmer  and  the 
swimmer,  a life  jacket  should  be  worn 
while  canoeing.  Most  canoe  outfitters 
insist  that  all  of  their  customers  use 
them.  I don’t  mean  to  cry  wolf  in  an 
attempt  to  scare  people  away  from 
canoeing,  but  it’s  much  better  to  be 
prepared  for  an  emergency  than  to  be 
caught  with  the  life  preserver  on  deck 
or  stowed  away  in  the  bow. 

Bouncing  along  on  fast  moving 
white  water  is  a heady  thrill  and  there 
are  few  campers  that  wouldn’t  enjoy 
a go  at  it.  I encourage  more  Pennsyl- 
vanians to  get  out  there  and  partici- 
pate in  the  great  thrills  that  canoe 
camping  can  offer.  Shooting  the 
rapids  is  high  adventure  and  when 
combined  with  the  peaceful  tran- 
quility of  camping  beside  a clean, 
unobstructed  river,  it’s  an  unbeatable 
outdoor  experience. 

A Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  friend,  Bill  Rusin,  writes 
from  Colorado  Springs  about  an  ex- 
citing new  national  organization  call- 
ed the  National  Hiking  & Ski  Touring 
Association  that  has  been  organized 
for  the  “new  outdoorsman”— the  quiet 
traveler.  For  more  information  about 
their  newsletter,  technical  bulletins 
and  proposed  magazine,  write  to 
N A H S T A , Box  7421,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80907. 


State’s  Hunters  Take  370  Bears 

Pennsylvania’s  bear  hunters  harvested  370  bruins  during  the  one-day  season 
on  November  20,  1972.  This  was  considerably  below  the  488  reported  taken 
in  the  1971  two-day  season,  but  above  the  295  reported  for  1969  and  the  218 
bagged  in  1968.  The  season  was  closed  in  1970.  McKean  was  the  top  bear- 
producing  county  in  1972,  with  39.  Elk  had  34,  Lycoming  29,  Potter  and 
Tioga,  27  each. 


Additional  Acreage  for  Public  Hunting 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  approved  purchase  of  an  additional 
1,567  acres  of  land  for  public  hunting.  Tracts  to  be  acquired  are  located  in 
Indiana,  Schuylkill  and  Venango  Counties.  Total  cost  of  the  land  being  pur- 
chased will  be  $52,550,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  Game  Fund. 
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For  Newcomers  . . . 

BACK  TO  BASICS 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IT  MIGHT  seem  a bit  early  to  start 
talking  about  the  1973-1974  bow 
hunting  seasons.  However,  as  the  April 
sun  brings  archers  out  from  wherever 
they  spend  most  of  the  winter,  now  is 
the  time  to  start  preparing  for  the 
pleasant  days  of  late  September  and 
October  when  the  first  deer  season  is 
open  for  bow  hunters. 

Too  often  those  of  us  whq  have 
been  bending  bows  for  a number  of 
years  forget  that  each  season  brings 
newcomers  to  the  sport.  Usually,  an 
individual  is  bom  to  guns  because  of 
parental  interest.  Or,  an  addiction  to 
firearm  sports  is  acquired  at  a rel- 
atively young  age  through  association 
with  others  of  similar  interests. 

This,  is  not  necessarily  so  with 
archers.  A new  look  at  archery  as  both 
a target  and  a hunting  sport  devel- 
aped  in  comparatively  recent  years. 
Hiis  fall  we  will  be  entering  our 
wenty-second  regular  bow  hunting 


season  in  this  state.  Consequently,  al- 
though we  have  archers  who  first  be- 
came interested  in  the  sport  as 
youngsters,  many  others  did  not  get 
started  until  their  middle  years  or 
even  later.  It  is  natural  that  younger 
people  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
take  on  archery  because  of  the  phys- 
ical requirements,  but  a need  for  a 
thoughtful  approach  does  not  vary 
with  age. 

In  1951,  when  Pennsylvania’s  first 
special  bow  hunting  season  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Game  Commission,  the 
average  age  of  the  archer  was  con- 
siderably above  that  of  today.  There 
were  a number  of  reasons  for  this. 
The  most  obvious  one  was  simply 
that  those  who  considered  them- 
selves proficient  enough  with  the  bow 
to  down  a deer  had  been  shooting 
the  bow  and  arrow  for  quite  some 
time.  Many  of  us  had  tried  for  deer 
for  a number  of  years  with  somewhat 
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ANY  KEYSTONE  archer  can  find  a club 
within  reasonable  distance  where  basic 
information  can  be  obtained  and  the  fun- 
damentals of  shooting  learned. 

antiquated  tackle  of  the  time.  Some 
had  hunted  the  special  archery  pre- 
serves two  of  which  had  been  estab- 
lished here  — one  in  the  eastern  and 
one  in  the  western  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Actual  kills  had  been 
scattered  over  the  years.  My  first  deer 
with  a bow,  taken  in  1950,  was  the 
thirty-second  such  to  be  declared  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Archery  Association. 
One  bear,  shot  by  Lester  Newell,  of 
Sharon,  was  a total  on  the  official  re- 
cords and  is  the  only  one  recorded 
to  this  day. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  News  re- 
cognized archery  as  an  important  field 
sport,  and  Thomas  A.  Forbes  was 
engaged  to  write  this  column  con- 
current with  establishment  of  the  first 
bow  and  arrow  season. 

Outdoor  conditions  have  not 
changed  much  in  1973,  but  the  ap- 
proach to  bow  and  arrow  hunting  is 
considerably  different.  Further,  the 
seasons  have  been  extended  and 
liberalized  substantially  from  the  first, 
when  only  bucks  were  legal  during 
the  two-week  1951  season  and  only  32 


deer  were  taken  that  year. 

Today,  archery  has  the  most  attrac- 
tion for  the  younger  generation,  but 
few  old-timers  have  left  the  sport. 
Many  who,  through  advanced  . age  or 
the  physical  lirriitations  that  advanc- 
ing age  sometimes  imposes,  can  no 
longer  compete  successfully  on  the 
target  line  or  in  the  field,  continue 
their  interest  in  archery  through  less 
active  means.  Some  have  become  in- 
structors or  tournament  officials,  and 
others  take  an  active  part  in  the  sport 
through  administrative  club  duties. 
Some  have  hung  up  the  bow  for  keeps. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  moving 
into  archery  are  in  the  early  years  of 
their  hunting  life.  The  very  young  who 
are  becoming  licensed  to  hunt  for  the 
first  time  must  first  pass  a safety  course 
in  the  handling  of  both  guns  and 
bows.  This  excellent  approach  en- 
forces the  most  important  basic 
training  upon  all  who  plan  to  hunt 
with  the  ancient  arm  which  far  pre- 
dates recorded  history.  The  other 
important  segment  of  archers  entering 
the  hunting  field  is  composed  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  gun  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  are  either 
looking  for  the  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment their  pleasures  with  the  gun,  or 
they  are  seeking  a greater  challenge 
in  their  hunting  sport.  The  need  for 
information  about  the  bow  and  arrow 
is  somewhat  the  same  regardless  of 
the  age  of  entry. 

A comparison  between  what  might 
be  considered  the  early  days  of 
archery  for  Pennsylvania  relative  to 
hunting,  the  early  1950s,  and  what 
it  is  today  is  in  order.  Bow  hunting 
has  changed  substantially.  First,  num- 
bers have  increased  from  the  5,542 
scattered  across  the  state  who  enjoyed 
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the  first  special  deer  season  for  the 
bow  and  arrow  to  the  approximately 
160,000  who  sought  deer  last  season. 
Secondly,  tackle  has  improved  con- 
siderably from  what  was  then  avail- 
able. 

The  increase  in  numbers  has  come 
from  the  gun  hunting  fraternity.  This 
is  obvious  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  are  still  only  about  4,000  par- 
ticipants in  organized  archery.  But, 
with  the  small  army  of  bow  hunters 
today,  the  increase  had  to  come  from 
somewhere.  Since  there  are  few  who 
start  into  hunting  first  with  the  bow, 
the  obvious  assumption  is  that  gun 
hunters  are,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
making  up  the  balance. 

Although  all  of  us  can  always  use 
additional  information,  and  new 
theories  and  practices  are  continually 
being  developed  in  archery,  the 
greatest  need  for  information  is  for 
those  new,  or  relatively  new,  to  bow 
hunting.  The  easiest  way  to  prove  this 
for  one’s  self  is  simply  to  stand  at  a 
sporting  goods  counter  and  listen  to 
the  requests  for  archery  tackle.  Or 
just  talk  to  any  dealer  in  archery 
tackle  and  accessories  for  a few 
minutes  to  learn  how  great  is  the  need 
for  basic  information  on  just  the 
selection  of  proper  equipment.  For 
some  reason,  whether  it  is  foolish 
pride  or  arrogance,  there  are  a great 
number  who  simply  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  proper  approach 
to  bow  hunting. 

How  Many  . . . 

For  example,  how  many  bow  hunt- 
ers know  the  actual  length  of  their 
arrows  or  even  how  to  determine  the 
length?  If  they  don’t  know,  it  is  pure 
accident  if  they  are  using  the  proper 
length  for  themselves.  How  many 
know  if  they  are  using  the  proper 
weight  bow?  If  they  can’t  pull  the 
aroper  arrow  to  full  draw  each  time, 
hey  do  not  have  the  proper  weight 
x>w.  How  many  know  what  full  draw 
s?  How  many  know  if  they  have  the 
aroper  spine  in  their  hunting  arrows? 


THERE  ARE  MANY  facets  to  bow  hunting 
which  must  be  learned  if  archer  is  to  be 
successful — such  as  camouflaging  sun's 
reflections  off  bow,  as  here. 

If  they  don’t  know,  any  good  hit  they 
make  on  a deer  will  be  a happy 
accident. 

To  the  knowledgeable  archer,  the 
above  are  the  most  elementary  of 
questions.  No  matter  how  much  ex- 
perience he  has  had  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  no  archer  worthy  of  the  name 
would  consider  stepping  up  to  the 
target  line  without  knowing  that  he 
was  using  a bow  of  proper  draw  for 
him  with  an  arrow  of  proper  spine 
cut  to  the  proper  length.  If  he  goes 
into  the  hunting  field,  he  wants  the 
same  proper  combination  to  give  him 
a chance  to  use  his  best  ability  when 
seeking  living  game. 

If  the  fellow  or  the  gal  who  knows 
his  or  her  way  around  in  archery 
circles  insists  on  having  these  basic 
requirements  built  into  tackle,  why 
should  not  the  occasional  arcber  or 
bow  hunter  insist  upon  the  same  for 
himself?  And  this  is  only  a part  of  the 
total  picture!  “Okay,”  you  say,  “but 
where  can  I find  out  what  I should 
use?” 

Probably  the  best  place  to  look  is 
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to  the  president  of  the  nearest  archery 
club.  He  may  have  been  selected  for 
his  leadership  ability  rather  than  his 
knowledge  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  but 
if  he  doesn’t  consider  himself  well 
enough  qualified,  he  certainly  can 
direct  you  to  someone  in  the  club  who 
is.  The  second  approach  might  be  to 
the  operator  of  an  indoor  lane  or 
someone  who  is  selling  archery  equip- 
ment. The  average  sporting  goods 
clerk  is  not  qualified.  He  is  primarily 
a salesman,  often  not  a qualified 
archer.  Stores  which  carry  archery 
tackle  and  equipment  as  merely  a 
sideline  seldom  have  qualified  people 
to  assist  you  in  selecting  the  proper 
bow  and  arrows.  Yet  they  are  un- 
doubtedly acquainted  with  archers 
in  the  area  to  whom  they  can  direct 
you  if  you  will  but  ask. 

But  if  you  hesitate  to  approach 
anyone  because  you  do  not  like  to 
confess  a lack  of  basic  knowledge, 
and  you  are  going  to  go  hunting  any- 
way, let’s  take  a fast  look  at  the 
basics  so  that  you  will  at  least  have 
your  feet  on  the  ground. 


PROPER  SPINE  is  obtained  by  selection 
within  certain  limits  for  each  draw,  each 
bow  weight.  Most  beginners  are  unaware 
of  this,  but  learn. 


For  a starter,  consider  the  bow.  Ii 
is  a firm  opinion  here  that  you  should 
not  go  hunting  with  less  than  a 40- 
pound  bow.  Some  states  list  this  as  a 
requirement.  Keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  weight  of  a bow  is  simply 
the  power  required  to  draw  an  arrow 
28  inches.  If  you  can  only  draw  27 
inches,  you  should  have  a 42-pound 
bow,  as  the  loss  in  draw  weight  is . 
roughly  two  pounds  to  the  inch.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  draw  29  inches, 
a 38-pound  bow  will  give  you  approx- 
imately 40  pounds  of  draw. 

Fistmele 

A question  which  frequently  arises, 
among  even  experienced  bow  hunters 
concerns  the  distance  the  string 
should  be  from  the  bow.  In  the  old 
days  of  long  bows,  this  was  known 
as  fistmele.  As  a rough  rule,  the  archer 
made  a clenched  fist,  held  it  against 
the  smooth  handle  of  the  bow  and 
extended  his  thumb.  The  tip  of  his 
thumb  was  usually  considered  the 
proper  distance  at  which  the  string 
should  lie  when  the  bow  was  strung, 
or  braced.  Because  of  the  many  vari- 
ations in  bow  handles  or  grips,  as  well 
as  the  varied  amount  of  recurve  set 
in  the  bow,  this  is  no  longer  practical 
or,  in  some  instances,  possible.  Each/ 
bow  should  come  with  the  manufac- 
turer’s recommendation  for  this  dis- 
tance. However,  not  all  archers  will 
agree  with  the  manufacturer’s  recom- 
mendation, for  no  two  bows  are 
exactly  alike. 

There  are  two  generally  accepted 
ways  to  establish  proper  fistmele  for 
your  bow.  One  is  to  make  sure  that  j 
the  string  on  either  end  of  the  bow 
lies  generally  in  the  grooves  provided 
for  it.  But  this  is  a generalization.  A 
more  practical  way  is  to  shoot  the 
bow  with  someone  standing  alongside. 
If  the  release  is  smooth,  when  the  bow 
is  quietest  is  the  point  at  which  you 
will  get  the  best  performance.  Strings 
can  be  tightened  by  twisting  if  too 
loose.  If  too  tense  for  the  bow,  the 
string  should  be  replaced. 
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IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  EARLY  to  start  learning  the  how  and  the  why  of  archery.  In  a few 
years,  some  of  these  youngsters  will  be  top  competitors  and  hunters. 


For  the  uninitiated,  the  natural 
question  that  follows  is,  what  is  a 28- 
inch  arrow?  The  way  to  determine 
this  is  to  measure  from  the  base  of  the 
head  to  the  throat  of  the  nock  where 
the  arrow  attaches  to  the  string.  This 
is  the  true  length  of  the  arrow.  It 
doesn’t  matter  how  long  or  how  short 
the  head  is.  For  the  moment  we  are 
only  considering  the  true  length. 

A good  way  to  check  your  own 
weight  is  to  draw  the  bow  with  your 
bow  arm  fully  extended  until  the 
string  hand  comfortably  touches  some 
part  of  your  face.  Wherever  it  touches 
is  known  as  your  anchor  point.  Since 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
anchor  at  exactly  the  same  spot  for 
each  release,  find  one  that  is  com- 
fortable for  you.  Many  hunters  lodge 
the  forefinger  in  the  comer  of  the 
mouth.  Some  use  the  second  finger. 
Once  you  are  holding  at  full  draw, 
without  an  arrow  in  the  bow,  have 
someone  lay  a yardstick  so  that  it 
comes  between  your  first  and  second 
finger  against  the  string.  Then  have 
the  distance  read  at  the  back  of  the 


bow  which  is  the  flat  surface  facing 
away  from  you.  This  will  give  you 
your  current  draw.  I say  current,  be- 
cause you  may  later  increase  your 
draw  slightly  as  your  muscles  adapt 
to  the  task,  or  you  may  decide  on  a 
more  comfortable  anchor  point.  But 
this  gives  us  a starting  point. 

There  are  many  good  bows  from 
which  to  choose.  The  only  recommen- 
dation here  is  to  avoid  the  really  short 
hunting  bows,  which  are  difficult  to 
handle.  Their  weight  (true  weight  in 
pounds,  not  shooting  weight)  is  quite 
light  and  the  angle  of  the  string  at 
full  draw  tends  to  pinch  your  fingers. 
A longer  bow  ( none  of  mine  are  under 
60  inches)  will  be  smoother  to  shoot 
and  provide  more  weight.  Keep  in 
mind  that  there  must  be  a good  reason 
for  adding  weight— such  as  the  short, 
heavy  stabilizer  on  a Damon-Howett 
or  the  built-in  quantity  of  mercury  in 
a Pearson  top-grade  bow— to  hunting 
bows.  Since  a bow  is  normally  carried 
in  a horizontal  position,  it  is  no  more 
difficult  to  get  through  brush  with  a 
longer  bow  than  it  is  with  a short  one. 
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Now,  you  have  selected  your  bow 
and  you  have  discovered  the  length 
arrow  you  should  be  using,  at  least 
for  a starter.  If  you  expect  the  arrow 
to  fly  well,  it  must  be  spined  correctly 
for  the  length  of  your  draw  as  well  as 
the  weight  you  are  drawing.  You 
should  be  able  to  order  the  proper 
spine  by  giving  the  dealer  your  draw 
length  and  weight.  If  it  is  proper, 
your  arrow  should  fly  reasonably  well. 
If  it  does  not,  and  the  spine  is  correct, 
you  may  need  a different  type  rest  or 
an  adjustment  in  the  position  that  the 
arrow  sits  on  the  rest.  But  this  is 
getting  into  the  fine  details  of  bow 
shooting  which  plague  even  the  most 
expert.  However,  it  may  provide  a 
clue  to  the  enjoyment  of  trying  to 
perfect  shooting  as  much  as  possible. 

A Great  Development 

One  of  the  greatest  developments 
to  come  down  the  line  for  bow  hunters 
has  been  the  interchangeable  arrow- 
head. Adapters  are  now  available 
which  can  be  affixed  to  any  shaft  so 
that  the  head  can  be  changed  simply 
by  unscrewing  one  and  screwing  on 
another.  Since  there  are  target  heads 
which  exactly  match  the  weight  of 
hunting  heads,  the  advantages  should 
be  obvious.  You  can  practice  with  a 
target  head  until  you  feel  you  are 
proficient.  Then  simply  unscrew  the 
target  head,  insert  the  broadhead,  and 
you  are  ready  to  go  hunting.  However, 
it  is  important  that  both  are  of 
exactly  the  same  weight. 

If  the  hunting  head  has  a tendency 
to  plane  or  cause  the  shaft  to  wobble, 
it  may  not  shoot  quite  as  well  as  the 
target  head.  It  is  unlikely,  though,  that 
this  slight  deviation  will  affect  your 
shooting  all  that  much.  If  the  hunting 
head  causes  the  arrow  to  wobble  or 
deflect,  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
adapter  has  not  been  properly  set 
in  the  shaft. 

If  you  have  been  going  along  with 
the  preceding,  you  should  now  have  a 
grasp  on  the  absolutely  essential 
basics  of  bow  hunting  tackle.  But 


between  the  paragraphs  in  this  ele- 
mentary approach  are  101  innuendos 
which  can  further  refine  this  basic 
approach.  Here  are  just  a few:  the 
number  of  strands  in  the  string, 
camouflage,  bow  tip  protectors,  string 
silencers,  brush  buttons,  hunting  head 
sharpeners,  placement  of  the  head  on 
the  shaft,  type  of  arrow  nock,  string 
nock,  etc.  And  to  this  point  nothing 
has  been  said  about  how  to  shoot  this 
combination,  how  to  develop  a smooth 
release  and  proper  stance,  how  to  aim, 
use  of  sights,  etc. 

Much  of  this  information  has  been 
covered  from  time  to  time  in  this 
column,  and  new  developments  will 
be  presented  as  they  appear  and  prove 
practical.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a firm 
opinion  here  that  no  one  has  the  moral 
right  to  hunt  living  creatures  with  less 
than  this  basic  knowledge  applied. 
Despite  all  the  countless  pleasures 
which  accrue  in  bow  hunting,  it  is  a 
serious  business.  It  is  also  a great 
privilege.  Privileges  imply  a sense  of 
responsibility.  What  has  been  present- 
ed here  should  provide  the  beginner 
with  encouragement  to  get  started 
properly  and  to  keep  trying  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  and  his  skill. 

There  is  no  writer  who  can  give  to 
anyone  the  complete  answers  of  how 
to  apply  the  tackle  and  the  knowledge 
he  has  accrued  at  that  tense  moment 
when  an  arrow  is  released  at  a living 
creature.  But  even  before  we  face  this 
necessity  to  control  our  mental  and 
physical  faculties  in  the  excitement 
and  the  awesomeness  of  the  moment, 
control  is  useless  if  the  bow  and  arrow 
aren’t  proper  for  the  person  about  to 
use  them.  Today,  the  beginning  bow 
hunter  is  in  a much  better  position 
than  those  of  a short  20  years  ago 
when  archery  was  in  the  infancy  of 
a new  era.  He  has  access  to  greater 
knowledge,  better  tackle,  and  more 
opportunities  to  enjoy  this  wonderful 
outdoor  sport.  To  get  the  most  out  of 
it,  let’s  begin  with  the  basics. 

And,  then,  practice,  practice, 
practice. . . 
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HIDDEN  BY  FACE  NETTING,  Don  Lewis  waits  anxiously  as  young  Tioga  County  guide 
tries  to  bring  in  spring  gobbler.  Two  birds  came,  but  no  beards  were  visible. 


(ju\ xi  Oct  The  SeatM  Sit4 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THIS  NATION  has  long  been 
known  for  its  two-party  system, 
which  I believe  indicates  that  as  long 
as  we  have  two  sides,  our  nation  will 
remain  strong  and  free.  If  we  ever 
reach  the  stage  where  one  side  domin- 
ates entirely,  something  will  have 
been  lost  that  can’t  easily  be  replaced. 
It  could  be  the  difference  of  opinions 
that  kept  this  nation  on  an  even  keel. 

To  a certain  degree,  this  same 
situation  exists  in  turkey  hunting!  No 
segment  of  hunting  and  shooting  is 
so  widely  separated  as  the  two  fac- 
tions making  up  the  turkey  hunting 
fraternity.  I’m  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  shotgun  vs.  rifle  turmoil  that  seems 


to  grow  stronger  each  season.  I’ve 
watched  grown  men  with  years  of 
hunting  experience  condemn  the  rifle 
as  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  turkey  hunting.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger,  I’ve  listened  intently  to 
seasoned  woodsmen  who  would  mort- 
gage their  homes  to  have  the  shotgun 
outlawed  for  the  bearded  birds. 

I’m  constantly  enthralled  at  the 
genuine  sincerity  each  side  generates. 
There’s  absolutely  no  middle  ground. 
It’s  one  or  the  other,  with  the  loser 
being  unceremoniously  forced  to  quit 
turkey  hunting  or  use  the  winner’s 
type  of  gun.  At  least,  I think  some 
would  like  to  see  it  come  to  such  an 
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FOR  FALL  TURKEY  hunting,  Lewis  likes 
combination  gun  such  as  this  Savage 
24V.  Its  222  barrel  handles  long  shots, 
the  20-gauge  barrel  the  close  ones. 

ignominious  defeat  for  the  opposing 
forces. 

Each  side’s  ability  to  describe  the 
inadequacies  of  the  other’s  firearms  is 
in  itself  a work  or  oratory.  From 
every  walk  of  life,  from  the  strong 
and  the  meek,  from  every  profession, 
there  flows  an  abundance  of  invectives 
so  strong  from  these  opposing  forces 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  turkey  gun 
dilemma  will  not  be  short-lived  and 
may  still  be  going  strong  when  some 
form  of  nuclear  energy  replaces  gun- 
powder. 

I vividly  recall  a professional  man 
doing  some  highly  meticulous  work 
who  get  so  wound  up  on  his  complete 
dislike  for  the  “miserable,  BB-totin’ 
clowns  who  have  the  unmitigated  gall 
to  carry  a shotgun  in  a turkey 
woods  . . .”  that  he  actually  forget 
what  he  was  doing.  His  line  of  attack 
was  little  different  from  the  machinist 
who  related  the  unforgettable  drama 
of  watching  “a  half-baked  idiot  with 
an  inch-thick  varmint  barrel  welded 
in  a military  relic  topped  off  with  a 
four-foot  scope  firing  at  a turkey  over 
150  yards  . . .”  And  so  it  goes;  each 
side  doing  all  in  its  power  to  discredit 
the  other. 

Not  wanting  to  get  involved,  I offer 


neither  fuel  to  feed  nor  water  to 
quench  the  fires  ignited  by  the  two 
factions.  However,  I couldn’t  agree 
with  the  professional  man,  for  there 
is  no  sound  argument  for  his  case, 
and  the  machinist  either  never  used  a 
varmint  rifle  or  knew  little  about 
ballistics.  Even  the  little  Remington 
5mm  Magnum  or  the  Winchester  22 
Magnum  would  have  covered  the 
yardage  nicely  and  made  a clean  kill. 

I believe  that  pure  sentiment  un- 
leashes the  emotions  of  both  groups. 
Why  any  hunter  would  feel  so  strong- 
ly about  either  type  of  firearm  is 
beyond  me.  Turkeys  have  been  hunt- 
ed for  years  on  a successful  basis  with 
each  firearm.  For  myself,  being  a var- 
mint hunter,  I would  have  to  go  with 
the  rifle,  but  Pennsylvania  is  teeming 
with  thousands  of  good  turkey  hunters 
who  have  enjoyed  a high  ratio  of 
success  with  the  scattergun. 

I’ve  been  told  many  times  how 
each  gun  is  inadequate,  but  there’s  no 
truth  in  such  beliefs.  The  rifleman 
blames  the  shotgunner  for  disabling 
hundreds  of  birds  that  eventually  fall 
prey  to  predators.  The  shotgunner 
loses  no  time  in  pointing  out  the 
rifleman  fills  the  woods  with  ricochet- 
ing bullets  that  have  been  fired  from 
a mile  away.  Either  of  these  argu- 
ments is  pure  nonsense  and  tends  only 
to  show  personal  prejudices.  Either 
gun,  used  as  it  should  be  within  its 
effective  range,  will  not  be  the  sole 
reason  a hunter  failed  to  get  his  bird. 

The  heated  arguments  may  go  on, 
but  they’re  pointless.  Every  hunter 
has  the  right  to  choose  the  type  of 
firearm  he  wishes,  and  as  long  as  his 
choice  is  adequate  in  power  for  the 
game  hunted,  and  this  happens  to 
be  the  case  with  either  the  rifle  or 
shotgun  for  turkeys,  the  rhetoric 
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should  stop.  If  conclusive  evidence 
avails  itself  to  prove  one  side  right 
and  the  other  wrong,  then  there  will 
be  a basis  for  legitimate  concern.  But 
this  won’t  come  about,  as  it  isn’t  true, 
and  this  alone  should  discourage 
further  controversies. 

Match  Gun  to  Terrain 

The  important  aspect  is  to  decide 
which  is  best  and  stick  with  it.  Hunt 
in  a terrain  that  allows  the  hunter’s 
gun  to  blend  with  the  type  of  shooting 
expected.  I can’t  see  a shotgunner 
hunting  the  wide  open  country  where 
225  yard  sightings  are  possible,  nor 
can  I visulize  a rifleman  carrying  a 
scoped  outfit  in  dense  brush  or  woods 
where  the  maximum  range  would  be 
40  to  50  yards.  Common  sense  must 
be  used. 

Getting  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  indicates  the  firearm  should  be 
to  each  hunter’s  liking,  regardless 
what  others  think.  The  man  who  has 
confidence  in  a shotgun  would  be 
wise  to  plan  his  hunts  accordingly, 
while  a fellow  such  as  myself  would 
feel  more  at  home  with  a varmint  rifle 
and  reduced  loads. 

The  Pennsylvania  spring  gobbler 
season  permits  only  the  shotgun,  so 
this  could  be  the  right  time  to  run 
over  a few  facts  pertaining  to  guns 
suitable  for  hunting  the  stately  bird. 

During  this  early  season,  driving  or 
flushing  turkeys  is  prohibited.  Hunters 
will  be  calling  and  watching  from 
dense  cover  and  concealment.  Here, 
the  ability  of  the  caller  determines  to 
a certain  extent  the  yardage  of  the 
shot.  Most  tom  turkeys  aren’t  coopera- 
tive, and  the  skill  of  the  hunter  work- 
ing the  call  should  be  a guideline 
whether  a common  small  game  shot- 
gun is  needed  or  one  of  the  more 
powerful,  long-range  Magnums.  I 
could  wipe  the  whole  issue  off  the 
slate  by  suggesting  a 10-gauge  Mag- 
num with  a 30-inch  barrel.  However, 
few  hunters  have  an  affinity  for  such 
a powerhouse  and  would  rather  settle 
for  a gun  that  hits  the  turkey  harder 
than  the  hunter. 
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For  those  who  appreciate  the  larger 
shot  charge  of  a Magnum,  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  a full  choke,  30- 
inch  barrel  12-gauge.  From  shooting 
I did,  I feel  this  shotgun  has  an  effec- 
tive range  of  a full  50  yards  using  3- 
inch  shells  with  number  5 shot.  I feel 
obligated  to  point  out  the  necessity 
of  knowing  the  maximum  range  of  the 
shotgun  used.  In  the  woods,  distance 
is  deceiving.  I’ve  hunted  squirrels  for 
many  years  using  the  common  22  long 
rifle  cartridge,  and  I consider  50  yards 
to  be  my  self-imposed  limit.  I must 
admit,  a few  squirrels  have  fallen  to 
my  rifle  at  longer  distances,  but  not 
intentionally. 

To  keep  from  making  an  error  in 
judging  distance,  I usually  step  off 
50  yards  in  several  directions  from  my 
base  tree  to  establish  a perimeter.  A 
few  extra  yards  makes  no  difference 
for  the  rifle,  but  could  easily  be  the 
major  reason  the  shotgunner  fails.  The 
turkey  hunter  may  not  wish  to  use 
this  method  for  determining  distances, 
but  every  effort  should  be  employed 

JOE  SKURSKY  likes  the  Ithaca  Turkey 
Gun,  which  features  a 12-guage  barrel 
above  a 222.  He  has  a Redfield  4x 
Widefield  scope  mounted  for  long  range 
accuracy  with  rifle  barrel. 


to  not  shoot  at  ranges  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  shotgun  used. 

I would  think  a popular  shotgun 
for  turkey  would  be  a 12-gauge  with 
a 30-inch  barrel  using  2 % -inch 
Magnum  loads.  Here  the  old  reliable 
single  shot  could  be  an  excellent 
selection.  You  can  even  get  a new 
gun  without  investing  too  much 
money.  The  Harrington  & Richardson 
158  Topper  meets  the  above  specifica- 
tions along  with  Ithaca’s  Supersingle 
single  shot  and  Savage’s  Model  220-L, 
to  name  just  a few  that  cost  less  than 
$50,  and  there  are  other  brands  and 
types  of  actions  to  meet  the  needs  of 
every  hunter. 

There’s  a wide  difference  of  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  shot  sizes,  but  if 
distance  is  a factor,  I would  suggest 
number  4.  This  is  a matter  for  each 
hunter  to  decide,  and  I’ll  touch  on 


IN  SPRING  GOBBLER  season,  only  a shot- 
gun may  be  used  on  game.  Lewis  pre- 
fers a 12-gauge  with  heavy  load  of  shot 
for  these  big  birds. 
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this  subject  again  later  in  the  article. 

I can’t  honestly  agree  with  some 
very  qualified  turkey  hunters  who  ad- 
vocate using  a 12-gauge  30-inch 
double  barrel  only.  To  me,  this  re- 
duces the  gun’s  use  strictly  to  turkeys 
or  ducks  and  would  be  for  those  few 
who  can  afford  a special  gun  for  each 
type  of  hunting.  I will  stick  with  the 
12-gauge  as  the  best  choice  of  all 
gauges,  and  the  long  barrel  might  be 
desirable  as  it  swings  smoothly  for 
long  range  shooting,  but  the  hunter 
can  achieve  good  results  from  any  12- 
gauge  using  the  short  Magnum  shell 
and  correct  pellet  size. 

Stick  With  12-Gauge 

I’m  going  to  stick  with  the  12-gauge 
even  though  I know  thousands  of  16s 
and  20s  are  used  by  turkey  hunters. 

I do  this  because  the  12-gauge,  being 
larger,  holds  more  shot  in  max  loads. 

1 have  always  stressed  the  fact  that 
pattern  kills.  The  more  pellets  that 
make  up  a pattern,  the  more  chance 
for  success.  The  other  gauges,  includ- 
ing the  410  bore,  shoot  very  hard  and 
are  ideal  for  many  types  of  hunting, 
but  each  lacks  in  pellet  count  com- 
pared to  the  12-gauge  and  conse- 
quently will  throw  a more  open 
pattern. 

If  a dense  pattern  is  all  that  is  . 
needed,  why  not  use  7 V2  shot,  as  a 
thick,  tight  pattern  would  be  assured. 
That’s  true,  but  a turkey  is  a tough 
bird,  and  not  all  shots  are  close.  A 
bird  that  is  40  yards  away  and  facing 
the  hunter  is  going  to  be  hard  to 
bring  down  unless  hits  are  made  in 
the  neck  or  head.  Those  landing  in 
the  breast  area  will  have  to  have  size 
and  weight  to  penetrate  through  to 
the  vital  organs. 

I feel  the  same  way  about  number 

2 shot.  It’s  tremendous  if  a direct  hit 
is  made,  but  with  number  2s  the 
average  pattern  is  so  thin  that  you 
can’t  be  sure  of  getting  enough  pellets 
in  the  vital  section  of  a turkey  beyond 
about  35  yards.  This  is  the  main  rea- 
son that  large  shot  is  not  the  answer. 

I’m  not  going  out  on  the  proverbial 
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limb  by  saying  the  16-  or  20-gauge 
guns  aren’t  capable  of  killing  a turkey 
at  normal  shooting  distances.  I have 
no  statistics,  but  I’m  certain  many 
hunters  use  these  gauges  successfully. 
But  I reiterate  my  belief  in  the  12- 
gauge  with  the  short  Magnum  shell 
because  of  the  heavier  pattern. 

The  combination  rifle/ shotgun 

which  has  gained  a following  during 
the  last  decade  should  be  a boon  to 
the  turkey  and  varmint  hunter.  I’ve 
written  a good  bit  about  this  style  of 
firearm,  and  there’s  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  combination  outfit  has 
some  distinct  advantages.  I explained 
in  a previous  column  about  the  hunter 
who  carried  the  shotgun  and  saw  tur- 
keys all  day  long  beyond  the  range 
of  his  shotgun.  Next  day  found  him 
carrying  a varmint  rifle,  and  he  flushed 
two  or  three  flocks  that  offered 
beautiful  wing  shots.  In  either  situa- 
tion, the  combination  rifle/shotgun 
would  have  allowed  shooting. 

The  drawback  with  this  outfit  is  its 
lack  of  firepower.  It’s  a one-shot  affair. 
Some  gunwriters  condemn  the  com- 
bination gun  because  of  this,  but 
not  this  writer.  Surely  I have  estab- 
lished by  now  that  I’m  a firm  believer 
in  one  well-aimed  shot  instead  of  just 
random  shooting.  There  are  times 
when  one  shot  isn’t  enough,  I know, 
but  it  will  almost  always  do  the  job 
if  you  do  your  part.  I’m  not  against 
firepower  if  looked  at  in  its  proper 
perspective,  but  to  have  extra  shells 
just  for  the  sake  of  haphazard  shoot- 
ing seems  the  wrong  approach.  I felt 
no  lack  of  firepower  this  past  big 
game  season  when  I hunted  with  a 
Ruger  No.  1 single  shot  in  the  Rem- 
ington 7mm  Magnum  caliber.  In  fact, 
when  a 10-point  trotted  across  a hill- 
side over  200  yards  away,  I didn’t 
wish  for  more  shells  or  a different 
type  of  action;  I knew  I had  to  make 
the  one  shot  count,  and  that’s  the  way 
it  happened. 

Two  years  ago,  I tested  a Savage 
24V  222  caliber  for  accuracy  at  100 
yards.  Due  to  the  general  design  of 
this  model,  I would  have  been 


pleased  to  have  it  in  the  3-inch  class. 
Using  a low  powered  scope  with  a 
heavy  crosshair  reticle  ( what  I 
thought  a turkey  hunter  would  use) 
I fired  the  first  string  of  5 factory 
loads  at  a 4-inch  bullseye.  When  not 
a bullet  hole  appeared  in  the  white 
around  the  bull,  I concluded  the  24V 
Savage  had  done  better  than  I had 
anticipated.  I didn’t  realize  how  much 
better  until  I looked  through  the 
spotting  scope.  Instead  of  finding  five 
shots  scattered  over  the  bullseye, 
which  would  have  been  acceptable,  I 
found  just  two  holes.  This  alone 
would  have  been  terrific,  but  closer 
examination  revealed  four  bullets  in 
one  hole  and  the  other  hole  just  an 
inch  away.  I was  surprised  but  not 
convinced.  Over  years  of  constant 
firing,  I have  seen  a number  of  freak 
groups,  and  I felt  this  had  to  be  an- 
other. I thought  my  next  string  would 
prove  my  first  feelings  were  correct. 
Here  again,  I missed  the  boat.  Sub- 
sequent groups  never  fell  below  an 
inch,  but  I had  enough  below  IV2 
inches  to  prove  the  Savage  24V  was 
extremely  accurate  and  dependable. 

Scope  for  Turkey  Gun 

Some  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  type  and  power  of  scope  for  a 
turkey  gun.  I haven’t  tested  one,  but 
the  Weaver  Qwik-Point  scope  could 
work  efficiently  with  either  the  rifle  or 
shotgun  on  the  combination  outfit  if 
shots  are  under  25  yards.  A conven- 
tional scope  in  any  power  reduces 
the  shotguun  potential  of  the  combo 
gun. 

Since  Pennsylvania’s  spring  gobbler 
season  is  just  around  the  corner,  the 
20-gauge  3-inch  Magnum  with  a load 
of  6s  in  the  24V  would  give  ample 
power  and  pattern.  I shot  this  load 
against  the  regular  12- gauge  shell 
with  equal  results.  An  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  shot  is  loaded  into  the 
3-inch  20-gauge  Magnum  with  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  roughly  1210  fps. 
The  same  amount  of  shot  in  a 2%- 
inch  12-gauge  has  a velocity  of  1275 
feet  per  second. 
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Ithaca  is  now  offering  a combina- 
tion over/under  rifle/shotgun  outfit 
that  features  the  222  Remington  and 
a 12-gauge  barrel  with  a detachable 
choke  tube.  Weighing  only  7 1/2 
pounds,  the  Ithaca  Turkey  Gun  is 
made  of  Bofors  ordnance  steel  and  is 
noted  for  its  easy  takedown  and  ad- 
justable trigger  pull. 

Like  the  Savage  24V,  Ithaca’s  intro- 
duction has  separated  barrels.  It  also 
features  a wide,  serrated  hammer 
which  must  be  fully  cocked  to  fire,  an 
easy  to  use  selector  button  on  the  side 
of  the  receiver,  and  a muzzle  brake 
on  the  222  barrel  for  maximum  ac- 
curacy and  minimum  recoil.  The 
detachable  choke  tube  permits  the 
selection  of  other  chokes,  and  the  gun 
is  grooved  for  scope  mounting. 

Ithaca’s  Turkey  Gun  has  the  shot- 
gun barrel  on  top,  whereas  Savage 
designed  the  bottom  barrel  for  shot. 
I see  no  significant  difference,  and 
would  think  it’s  strictly  a matter  of 
personal  choice. 

The  fall  turkey  hunter  need  not 
overlook  the  hot  little  Remington  5mm 
Magnum  or  Winchester’s  22  WMR 
cartridge.  I found  each  to  be  accurate 


and  powerful  enough  to  make  clean 
kills  on  chucks  at  measured  distances 
to  140  yards.  The  2000  fps  muzzle 
velocity  of  these  bullets  takes  them 
out  of  the  common  22  class,  approxi- 
mately doubling  the  effective  range. 

Don’t  think  I have  limited  the 
turkey  gun  selection  to  the  few  I 
mentioned  here.  What  could  be  better 
than  a Winchester  Model  12,  a Rem- 
ington 1100,  or  the  High  Standard 
Flite  King.  And  who  wouldn’t  appre- 
ciate the  feather  weight  lightness  of  a 
Franchi,  or  the  compactness  of  a 
Mossberg  ARK  500,  or  the  beauty  and 
dependability  of  a Browning  or 
Ithaca  51? 

There’s  no  shortage  of  fine  shotguns 
suitable  for  turkey  hunting.  There 
need  be  no  apprehensions  about  the 
combination  outfit.  Power,  accuracy, 
and  confidence  are  reflected  in  either 
the  Savage  24V  or  the  Ithaca  Turkey 
Gun.  Maybe  the  combo  is  limited,  but 
dropping  a turkey  with  either  the 
shotgun  or  rifle  barrel,  plus  knowing 
most  turkeys  sighted  can  be  shot  at, 
are  reasons  enough  to  take  an  extra 
long  look  at  the  gun  with  the  sep- 
arated barrels 


Fast  Little  Fellows 

Hunters  often  misjudge  the  range  of  teal,  because  these  ducks  are  so  small. 
Think  of  them  as  a target  little  larger  than  a dove,  and  you’ll  be  on.  Then 
lead— because  teal  are  fast  flyers! 


poking  ^Back&ra rb  . ~ . 

Mr.  Hugh  Bryson  of  this  borough,  in  three  separate  days  of  hunting 
during  the  past  week,  killed  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  Squirrels, 
with  a Rifle.  This  we  call  extraordinary  shooting,  particularly  at  a time, 
like  the  present,  when  this  species  of  game  is  not  unusually  abundant. 
(The  Pennsylvania  Argus,  Greensburg,  Nov.  11,  1842) 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  RON  JENKINS 

May  in  Pennsylvania.  Chilly  dawns  and  cool  sunny  mornings, 
mists  in  mountain  hollows.  And  the  spine-tingling  yodel  of  a 
gobbler  on  the  hill.  That's  the  sound  that  many  hunters  have 
come  to  live  for  from  one  May  until  the  next.  Just  the  hope 
of  hearing  it  drags  them  from  comfortable  beds  long  before 
sunup,  leads  them  up  steep  hills  to  hidden  places  where  scouting 
has  revealed  telltale  “scratchings.”  Lured  on  by  the  magic  of 
spring  gobbler  season,  they  once  again  become  a part  of  the 
wilderness.  Sometimes  their  efforts  are  rewarded  with  a trophy 
bird,  sometimes  they’re  not.  But  just  to  see  or  hear  this  great 
creature  puts  them  in  a group  apart.  They’re  turkey  hunters. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Hunters  Win  Major  Court  Test 

IT’S  NOT  NEWS  TO  SPORTSMEN  that  an  extensive,  well-financed  anti- 
hunting campaign  is  being  waged  in  this  country.  During  the  last  few 
years  several  groups,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  abolish  this  sport.  They  play  on  the  emotions  of  uninformed  per- 
sons, enlist  the  support  of  individuals  well  known  for  their  performances  in 
other  fields  (as  if  being  a movie  or  TV  personality  makes  them  an  expert 
on  wildlife  management),  and  in  general  employ  typical  “publicity”  methods 
for  gaining  their  ends.  One  of  their  efforts  about  two  years  ago  led  to  a 
court  injunction  which  blocked  a scheduled  hunt  to  reduce  an  overpopu- 
lation of  deer  on  the  Great  Swamp  Wildlife  Refuge  in  New  Jersey.  (See 
GAME  NEWS  editorial  page,  June  and  August  1971  issues.) 

On  February  8,  1973,  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  dismissed  this  lawsuit,  giving  a landmark  victory  to  the 
nation’s  sportsmen  in  hunting’s  first  major  court  test. 

The  suit,  which  had  been  filed  by  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States,  challenged  the  decision  of  C.  R.  Rogers  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  allow  public  hunting  on  three  refuges  in  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  reduce  deer  herds  over-multiplied  to  the  point  of 
damaging  the  ecology.  The  Humane  Society  attempted  to  prove  that  Mor- 
ton did  not  adequately  substantiate  the  need  for  the  hunt  nor  did  he  con- 
sider alternate  methods  of  herd  reduction  such  as  live-trapping  and  relo- 
cation or  cropping  by  professional  hunters.  The  Humane  Society  maintained 
that  either  of  these  methods  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
of  sound  wildlife  management. 

However,  when  the  Humane  Society  had  rested  its  case,  Judge  Richey 
ruled  that  they  had  failed  to  prove  that  Secretary  Morton  had  abused  his 
discretionary  power  in  authorizing  such  hunts  under  state  game  commission 
control.  The  Judge  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  “Public  hunting  is  a form  of 
public  recreation  for  which  the  refuges  in  mention  were  established.”  He 
further  flatly  stated  that  public  hunting  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  wildlife  management. 

The  court  contest  grew  out  of  a decision  by  the  Interior  Department  to 
let  150  hunters,  picked  at  random,  hunt  deer  on  the  Great  Swamp  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  New  Jersey,  more  than  two  years  ago.  That  hunt  was  blocked  by 
an  injunction  obtained  by  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  Humane  Society. 
The  case  was  enlarged  to  include  deer  control  hunts  that  took  place  in  1970 
and  1971  at  the  Chincoteague  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maryland  and  Eastern 
Neck  Refuge  in  Virginia. 

In  its  effort  to  prevent  future  hunts,  the  Humane  Society  argued  that 
public  hunting  on  these  refuges  violated  the  principles  of  sound  wildlife 
management  and  the  purposes  for  which  such  preserves  were  established. 
They  further  charged  that  the  Interior  Department  had  yielded  to  political 
pressure  from  sportsmen’s  groups  and  state  fish  and  game  departments  in 
opening  up  these  wildlife  sanctuaries  to  hunting  as  a means  of  population 
control. 
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Sometimes  the  Things  That  Count  Most  of  All  Are  the  . . . 

FRINGE  BENEFITS 

By  A1  Shimmel 


I FINISHED  field-dressing  the 
squirrel,  then  shook  it  back  into 
the  hide  to  keep  the  carcass  clean. 
The  shot  had  been  satisfyingly  long 
for  the  low  speed  22-caliber  target 
ammunition  I was  using.  The  report 
made  little  more  noise  than  the  break- 
ing of  a dry  stick.  I relaxed  on  my  log, 
letting  my  gaze  roam  in  quest  of  an- 
other squirrel. 

From  the  head  of  the  hollow  came 
the  raucous  call  of  a pileated  wood- 
pecker. It  moved  in  short  undulating 
flights  from  tree  to  tree,  its  bold  black 
and  white  flight  pattern,  its  large 
size  and  red  crest  forming  an  inter- 
esting contrast  to  the  gray  boles  of  the 
huge  hardwoods.  The  chips  flew  and 
the  sound  of  its  determined  attack  on 
the  wQod  that  harbored  a grub  carried 
far  through  the  quiet  woods. 

A small  flock  of  chickadees  came 
lisping  through  the  trees  and  dropped 
down  to  search  among  yellow  stream- 
ers of  witch  hazel  for  spider  eggs  and 
dormant  insects.  On  the  outer  fringe 
of  my  vision,  another  squirrel  moved 
among  the  branches  of  a fallen  oak, 
far  out  of  range.  Perhaps  I could  have 
stalked  him  but  I was  content  to  sit 
and  wait. 

There  was  a whisper  of  sound  be- 
hind and  to  my  right.  Another  squir- 
rel, I thought,  and  turned  my  head 
ever  so  slowly.  Another  hunter  was 
moving  quietly  in  my  direction.  I re- 
cognized an  acquaintance  of  many 
years.  When  I whistled  softly  he  came 
over  to  share  my  log. 

He  grinned  when  he  saw  the  squir- 
rel that  lay  beside  me,  then  carefully 
laid  his  worn  rifle  on  the  leaves  near 
his  feet.  I noticed  that  he  had  mount- 
ed a late  model  scope  since  I had  last 
seen  it. 

“Don’t  see  quite  so  good  as  I did 


one  day.”  He  put  his  hand  into  the 
game  pocket  of  his  coat  and  produced 
a pair  of  squirrels.  “Not  so  steady 
either,  but  I can  nearly  always  rest 
against  a tree.”  His  soft  voice  carried 
a note  of  apology,  although  it  was 
plain  that  both  his  squirrels  were  head 
shot. 

“How  old  are  you,  Lysle?”  I asked, 
with  the  freedom  bom  of  long  friend- 
ship. 

82  Last  Summer 

There  was  a twinkle  in  his  gray 
eyes  as  he  answered,  ‘Turned  82  last 
summer.  Don’t  run  no  hills  any  more 
but  still  get  out  most  every  day.  Guess 
I better  go  now,  you  know  how  fid- 
gety women  get!” 

I watched  him  move  down  the  hol- 
low toward  his  home,  a mile  below. 
Minutes  later  I heard  a rifle  shot  from 
that  direction.  Lysle  had  another 
squirrel. 

An  old  farm  snuggles  against  the 
timber  of  the  ridge.  It  was  sold  some 
years  ago  for  a deer  camp.  A local 
farmer  rents  the  lower  fields  and 
plants  them  to  corn.  The  harvesting 
is  done  with  a mechanical  picker  that 
leaves  the  fodder  and  some  waste 
com.  I find  a spot  where  the  neglected 
apple  orchard  touches  the  hardwoods. 
Beyond  the  orchard  a plantation  of 
second  growth  pine  has  reached  the 
height  of  a dozen  feet.  The  old 
fields,  the  aspen  groves,  the  com  and 
the  meadows,  reverting  once  more  to 
brush,  spread  out  below  me. 

The  hillside  is  bathed  in  the  warmth 
of  the  autumn  sun.  With  idle  interest 
I watch  the  jays  passing  between  the 
corn  and  the  pines,  then  back  again. 
Theirs  is  a pleasing  contrast  against 
a backdrop  of  autumn  colors.  Sud- 
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WHEN  THE  BIRDS  landed  on  the  red  pine 
I recognized  them  as  crossbills.  The  deft- 
ness with  which  they  worked  indicated  the 
efficiency  of  their  specialized  bills. 

denly  they  begin  their  mischievous 
screechings  as  they  circle  three  pines 
that  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  planting. 
I raise  my  glasses  and  notice  that  a 
sumac  that  lifts  its  top  above  the 
pines  is  shaking  violently.  I move  a 
few  yards  along  the  hill.  A buck  is 
brooming  his  antlers  against  the  su- 
mac. He  is  within  75  yards  and  un- 
aware of  any  audience  except  the 
jays.  He  drops  to  his  knees  and  pol- 
ishes vigorously,  then  rubs  not  only 
against  the  sumac  but  also  against 
some  of  the  thick,  low  hanging  pine 
branches  as  well. 

He  is  a young  buck,  round  and 
sleek,  with  a Y on  each  antler.  The 
antlers  are  ivory  white  at  the  points 
and  halfway  down  the  beams.  Sud- 
denly he  gives  his  head  a final  toss 


and  slips  away  into  the  pines.  I catch 
glimpses  of  him  as  he  leaves  the  pines 
and  moves  up  through  a tongue  of 
aspens  toward  the  ridge.  I wish  him 
luck.  . . . The  buck  season  is  only 
three  weeks  ahead.  . . . 

The  distant  croaking  of  a raven 
draws  my  attention.  I look  up.  The 
raven  bows  its  wings  and  dives  on 
a migrating  red-tailed  hawk  that  cir- 
cles below.  Just  when  it  seems  that 
a collision  is  inevitable,  the  hawk  flips 
over  on  its  back  and  extends  its  tal- 
oned  feet  upward  to  meet  the  attack. 
The  raven,  out  of  respect  for  the 
hawk’s  armament,  zooms  upward.  The 
hawk  continues  its  circling,  keeping 
an  eye  on  its  sable  assailant.  I no- 
tice that  it  is  drifting  almost  imper- 
ceptibly toward  the  south.  Through 
the  8X  glasses  I can  observe  the  dead- 
ly play  as  if  I were  only  a few  yards 
from  the  action. 

Gutteral  Alarm 

Before  the  raven  made  another  at- 
tack it  sounded  its  gutteral  alarm  sev- 
eral times.  I was  puzzling  over  this 
behavior  when  I noticed  another  ra- 
ven, homing  to  the  call.  When  the  two 
joined  forces  the  hawk,  yielding  to 
superior  force,  beat  a hasty  retreat 
toward  the  south.  The  ravens  followed 
until  they  reached  the  edge  of  their 
territory,  then  gave  up  the  pursuit 
and  returned  to  their  home  ridge. 

The  sight  of  the  ravens  brought  to 
mind  the  morning  when  a friend  and 
I,  returning  from  an  all  night  expedi- 
tion against  bass,  came  upon  a road- 
killed  red  fox.  Seven  ravens  flew  from 
the  hill  and  perched  in  the  roadside 
trees,  waiting  for  us  to  leave  them  to 
their  feast.  We  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  see  these  magnificent 
birds  at  close  range.  My  companion 
had  never  before  seen  these  wilder- 
ness birds  and  was  duly  impressed. 

I spill  a box  of  7Ms  on  the  desk  be-  j 
side  the  typewriter  and  replenish  the 
empty  loops  in  my  shooting  jacket. 
Occasionally  I glance  through  the 
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large  study  window  that  faces  south. 
The  stars  above  the  big  spruces  be- 
yond the  garden  are  growing  dimmer 
as  the  dawn  light  strenthens.  For  a 
moment  there  is  a touch  of  nostalgia 
as  I sip  coffee  from  the  heavy  mug. 
My  shooting  pardner  is  far  away  in 
South  Carolina.  . . . 

The  grouse  have  made  a recovery 
from  past  years.  In  spite  of  a wet 
spring  and  late  frosts,  four  coverts  are 
within  easy  reach.  I can  be  reasonably 
sure  of  flushing  upwards  of  a half 
dozen  birds.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
multiple  flush,  a happening  that  has 
been  extremely  rare  the  past  few 
years. 

Which  covert?  I go  to  the  gun  cab- 
inet and  take  the  worn  20-gauge  from 
its  place.  I make  sure  the  choke  is  at 
improved  cylinder  and  then  wipe  the 
gun  with  an  oiled  cloth.  There  is  no 
need  to  hurry.  The  grouse  is  a bird 
of  leisure.  By  mid-morning  it  will 
have  completed  its  feeding  and  will 
move  out  to  the  sunny  slope  to  take 
its  ease  until  late  afternoon.  By  the 
time  I have  finished  my  second  cup  of 
coffee  I have  decided  to  hunt  the 
Peach  Orchard.  It  faces  south  and 
east.  The  morning  sun  will  make  it 
pleasantly  warm. 

It  is  a leisurely  climb  up  the  old 
lane  to  the  wilding  fields.  Once  there 
were  rows  of  peach  trees,  but  that  was 
long  ago.  In  their  place,  clumps  of 
sumac,  hawthorn  and  squawberries 
flourish.  A tongue  of  aspen  reaches 
from  the  woodlot  toward  the  slashings 
below.  A huge  old  pine,  left  standing 
because  it  forked  near  the  ground, 
has  parented  a clump  of  seedlings. 
They  have  grown  into  a dense  thicket 
some  20  feet  in  height.  Through  this 
thicket  and  the  slashings  flows  a 
spring  brook  where  the  birds  find 
shelter  from  the  storms  and  gravel 
for  their  crops. 

I reach  the  edge  of  the  aspens  and 
pause.  To  my  right  is  a volunteer 
apple  with  a scanty  crop  still  clinging 
to  its  branches.  In  the  open  are  a 
dozen  thorn  bushes,  bright  with  fruit. 
I will  hunt  up  through  the  aspens. 


keeping  the  morning  sun  at  my  back. 
The  birds  have  a choice  of  veering 
either  right  or  left  across  the  fields  or 
flying  up  the  hill  toward  the  woodlot 
with  its  bordering  row  of  red  pines. 

The  first  bird  flushes  wild  and 
swings  away  to  my  left.  I swing  on  it 
and  mark  it  down  in  the  pine  thicket 
along  the  brook.  Fifty  yards  into  the 
thickets  is  a fallen  top.  I see  a bird 
moving  out  from  its  shelter.  I miss 
by  yards  as  it  towers.  At  the  shot  an 
unseen  bird  swings  away  through  the 
aspens  a few  yards  off  the  ground. 
My  second  shot  prints  beautifully  on 
the  aspen  trunks.  I reload  and  walk 
slowly  up  the  hill.  I almost  reach  the 
woodlot  when  a bird  roars  up  behind 
me.  I spin  around— the  bird  is  quar- 
tering left— swing  from  behind  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  drop. 

It  has  been  half  a century  since  I 
shot  my  first  grouse,  yet  I can’t  resist 
smoothing  the  plumage  of  this  one  in 
admiration.  Its  patterns  of  brown, 
buff  and  gray  accented  with  black 
never  wearies  the  eye  or  dims  the 
wonder  of  its  beauty.  I spread  the 
fan  and  note  the  unbroken  dark  band 
that  indicates  a cock  bird.  The  fea- 
thers are  perfect.  Why  do  we  prize 
the  male  of  a game  species  more  than 
the  female?  I have  no  answers  but 
it  is  always  so. 

Thornberries,  Wintergreerrs  . . . 

I tuck  the  neck  of  the  bird  under 
my  belt  and  walk  a few  yards  to  the 
four  rows  of  red  pine  that  border  the 
woodlot.  They  are  nearly  30  feet  high 
and  form  a natural  windbreak.  A well 
worn  deer  trail  runs  through  the  cen- 
ter of  this  planting.  I find  a conveni- 
ent stump  and  field-dress  my  bird. 
When  I remove  the  crop  I find  thorn- 
berries,  wintergreen  berries,  a quanti- 
ty of  sumac  seed  and  some  apple 
buds. 

I smooth  the  feathers  again  before 
slipping  the  bird  into  my  jacket  pock- 
et. The  spread  fan  will  make  a deco- 
ration for  the  cabin  wall.  I sit  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  A flock  of  birds 
swing  up  toward  the  evergreens.  At 
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first  I mistake  them  for  goldfinches 
because  of  their  undulating  flight,  but 
as  they  prepare  to  alight  I am  im- 
pressed by  their  larger  size.  When 
they  land  on  the  red  pine  I recognize 
them  as  red  crossbills.  The  male  is  a 
dandy  in  his  red  suit  while  the  female 
is  equally  attractive  in  tones  of  yellow 
orange.  They  go  to  work  on  the  cones. 
The  deftness  with  which  they  work 
indicates  the  efficiency  of  their  spe- 
cialized bills.  Occasionally  they  use  it 
to  shift  their  position  much  as  parrots 
do. 

Roar  of  the  Taquamenon 

I close  my  eyes  and  remember 
when  I first  saw  these  birds.  Almost 
I can  hear  the  roar  of  the  Taquame- 
non Falls  in  Michigan’s  Upper  Pen- 
insula. I hold  the  canoe  by  grasping 
a tamarack  branch  that  overhangs  the 
water  behind  the  island  while  my 
pardner  casts  toward  the  fast  water 
for  breakfast  fish.  A flock  of  cross- 
bills, resplendent  in  their  breeding 
plumage,  bud  in  the  evergreens  almost 
within  reach  of  my  hand. 

There  are  about  a dozen  in  the 
flock.  It  is  a delight  to  watch  them 
as  they  move  from  cone  to  cone. 
Soon  their  restlessness  drives  them  in- 
to flight.  I watch  them  out  of  sight 
then  resume  my  hunting.  . . . 

It  had  been  one  of  those  golden 
mornings  when  the  sun  shining 
through  the  colored  leaves  gave  an 
opalescent  quality  to  the  light.  There 
was  enough  crispness  in  the  air  to 
trigger  an  urgency  that  sent  wild  crea- 
tures foraging  eagerly.  The  morning 
hunt  had  been  through  the  slashing 
bordered  by  young  pines  that  ended 
in  an  alder  swale.  Nine  grouse  had 
flushed  and,  through  the  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition,  I had  man- 
aged a brace  of  grouse.  The  weight  in 
my  shooting  jacket  filled  me  with  a 
glow  of  satisfaction. 

I climb  the  low  shoulder  of  the 
ridge  and  cross  the  field  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  timber  road  that  winds 
toward  home.  The  road  leads  to  a 
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THE  CHIPS  FLEW  and  the  sound  of  the 
pileated  woodpecker's  determined  attack 
on  the  wood  that  harbored  a grub  carried 
far  through  the  stillness. 

flat  basin  about  a hundred  yards 
across.  Many  years  ago  the  lumber- 
men cut  the  yellow  pine  logs.  Traces 
of  the  ancient  timber  trail  join  the 
road.  One  of  the  pine  tops  has  de- 
cayed until  only  a few  knots  mark 
the  spot  where  it  had  fallen.  I kick 
one  of  them  free  of  the  surrounding 
duff  and  smell  the  incense  of  fat  pine. 

I find  a seat  at  the  base  of  an  oak  and 
use  my  knife  to  remove  most  of  the 
surface  wood.  It  will  make  a bundle 
of  splinters  to  use  in  the  cabin  fire- 
place. I hear  a flock  of  geese  heading 
south  by  east,  invisible  because  of  the 
foliage.  Perhaps  they  will  stop  at  the 
arm  of  the  lake  across  from  the  cabin 
. . . There  is  a timbre  in  their  call 
that  sends  the  blood  cruising  a little 
faster,  a tie  to  times  long  past.  I list- 
en until  their  calling  fades  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  leaves  rustle  at  my  feet.  A 
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hunting  shrew  pushes  up  through  the 
leaves.  I see  its  pointed  nose  and 
trembling  whiskers,  then  it  is  gone. 
There  is  a hidden  runway  beside  my 
log.  A white-footed  mouse  bursts  from 
cover  followed  closely  by  the  shrew. 
Both  disappear  but  I sense  tragedy. 
The  shrew  is  a bloodthirsty  bundle  of 
vibrating  energy. 

A flicker  of  movement  beside  one 
of  the  decaying  stumps  catches  my 
eye.  I look  carefully.  Nothing.  Then 
a brown  nose  and  broad  head  ap- 
pears above  the  decaying  wood.  I 
grope  for  my  binoculars.  Now  I can 
see  the  snuffing  of  his  nostrils  as  he 
searches  the  air.  Finally  he  ambles 
away.  It  is  a young  bear,  possibly  a 
hundred  pounds  in  weight.  His  prime 
coat  ripples  as  he  moves  but  his  gait 
is  ludicrous.  His  posterior  bobs  up 


and  down  like  an  overweight  lady 
crossing  the  street  in  heavy  traffic. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  trying  to 
keep  some  semblance  of  dignity  while 
continually  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  for  some  sign  of  pursuit  . . . 

Three  months  before,  the  pale 
young  clerk  that  had  issued  my  li- 
cense had  been  so  polite  that  his 
manner  had  seemed  condescending. 
His  “Good  luck,  sir”  jolted  me  until 
I decided  that  he  was  feeling  sorry 
for  me  because  the  tag  read,  “Resi- 
dent Senior  Hunter.”  Little  did  he 
know! 

Hunting  has  many  fringe  benefits 
that  often  add  very  little  weight  to 
the  game  bag.  Gun  and  license  are 
just  an  excuse  to  enjoy  a wonderful 
heritage  . . . 


Pennsylvania’s  Outdoor  Fun  Guide 

This  large-page,  paperbound  publication  will  be  highly  useful  to  Pennsyl- 
vania outdoorsmen.  Individual  county  maps  show  public  hunting  areas,  fishing 
waters,  and  boat  access  areas,  there  is  information  on  campgrounds,  hiking 
and  snowmobile  trails,  data  on  game  and  fish,  etc.  Compiled  by  the  staff  of 
“Outdoor  People,”  Pennsylvania’s  Outdoor  Fun  Guide  has  100  pages,  sells  for 
$3.50,  and  is  available  from  Dardanell  Publications,  Inc.,  610  Beatty  Road, 
Monroeville,  Pa.  15146. 
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Should  Your  Dog  Be  Professionally  Trained? 


By  Nick 


THOUGH  WE  ALL  might  want  to 
train  our  own  dogs,  not  all  of  us 
have  the  time,  confidence,  game 
supply,  or  area  to  get  top  results.  If 
you  have  one  of  these  problems,  you 
would  do  well  to  consider  professional 
training.  But  if  you’ve  never  made 
that  consideration,  you  probably  have 
many  questions  about  what  to  expect. 
Hopefully,  we  can  answer  most  of 
them  here. 

Some  owners  expect  near  miracles 
from  a pro.  That’s  a mistake.  With 
most  any  dog  he  gets,  a professional 
can  make  improvement.  If  the  dog 


Sisley 

has  average  qualities  ( which  most 
have),  he’ll  make  surprising  progress 
and  the  investment  in  training  will  be 
worthwhile.  But  if  you’re  expecting 
a miracle  — a world-beating  bird  dog 
— just  because  a professional  has 
trained  yours,  forget  it.  The  chances 
are  practically  nil.  However,  if  you’re 
willing  to  invest  in  a training  program 
that  will  improve  your  dog’s  hunting 
instincts,  make  him  steadier  than  he 
now  is  on  point,  improve  his  retrieving 
from  land  or  water,  etc.,  then  an  ex- 
perienced professional  bird  dog  train- 
er can  help.  But  remember  the  key 
words  are  that  he  can  “improve”  your 
bird  dog,  not  make  him  into  a world 
beater. 

How  do  you  choose  a pro?  Usually 
it’s  based  on  word  of  mouth  infor- 
mation. If  an  acquaintance  or  friend 
has  had  good  luck  with  a pro,  you’re 
likely  to  put  confidence  in  him,  too. 
Usually  a pro’s  reputation  preceeds 
him.  Without  such  knowledge  you’ll 
have  to  bank  on  the  ads  in  the  outdoor 
magazines.  Some  people  without  a 
good  knowledge  of  bird  dogs  fear  that 
a trainer  might  not  give  them  a fair 
shake.  In  reality,  bird  dog  trainers 
work  long,  hard  hours  for  low  wages. 
They  are  a conscientious  lot  who  de- 
serve considerable  respect.  You’ll  do 
well  putting  confidence  in  practically 
every  trainer,  but  to  avoid  misunder- 
standings, details  need  be  discussed  at 
length  prior  to  training. 

Once  you  know  a respected  pro, 
phone  him  or  write.  Tell  him  about 
your  dog  and  what  you’d  like  him  to 
try  to  do.  Then  ask  tbe  pro  if  he  thinks 
he  can  do  what  you  want,  how  long  it 
will  take,  and  what  his  monthly  rates 
are.  In  talking  or  corresponding  with 

FINISHED  PERFORMANCES — dogs  point- 
ing, backing  and  holding  firm  to  wing  and 
shot — are  not  easy  to  come  by.  A profes- 
sional trainer’s  services  may  be  in  order. 
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him,  get  a feel  for  his  personality. 

It’s  important  for  you  to  like  your 
pro  and  have  confidence  he  can  do  the 
job.  If  you  don’t,  try  another.  Again, 
any  firm  understanding  you  can  come 
to  before  training  starts  will  be  help- 
ful to  both  you  and  your  trainer. 

Concern  for  Dog 

Every  dog  owner  is  concerned  with 
his  dog’s  wellbeing  once  it  leaves 
home  for  training.  It’s  similar  to  send- 
ing one  of  the  kids  off  to  college.  Most 
of  the  concern  is  over  food  and  kennel 
facilities.  You  can  ask  your  pro  what 
ration  he  feeds.  With  few  exceptions 
they  use  a quality  dry,  commercial 
dog  food  that  supplies  all  the  dog’s 
basic  food  requirements.  America’s 
dogs  have  better  balanced  nutrition 
with  dry  dog  food  than  the  average 
human  being.  Some  trainers  use  self- 
feeders.  It  saves  a little  work  on  then- 
part  and  it’s  also  the  best  way  to  feed 
dogs.  Don’t  worry  that  yours  will 
overeat  with  the  food  constantly  in 
front  of  him.  If  he  does,  it  will  be  for 
only  a few  days.  He’ll  then  feed  him- 
self as  his  body  requires  it. 

When  you  bring  your  dog  for  train- 
ing, feel  free  to  inspect  the  kennels. 
Pros  have  to  keep  them  reasonably 
clean  if  they  want  to  stay  in  business. 
Don’t  expect  every  little  pile  to  be 
shoveled,  but  the  runs  should  be  clean 
and  hosed  daily,  barring  freezing 
weather.  For  your  dog’s  protection,  he 
should  have  an  up-to-date  distemper- 
hepatitis-leptospirosis  innoculation 
prior  to  leaving  home.  Most  trainers 
require  this  shot  before  you  bring  your 
dog  into  their  kennels.  This  is  a reas- 
onable request  on  their  part.  They 
not  only  have  their  own  valuable  dogs 
to  protect,  but  dogs  belonging  to 
clients  as  well. 

How  about  monthly  rates?  Figure 
you’ll  get  exactly  what  you  pay  for. 
There  is  a wide  range  in  the  rates 
that  pros  charge,  some  starting  as  low 
as  $40  per  month,  while  others  go  up 
to  the  neighborhood  of  $150.  The  pro 
that  charges  $40  will  have  to  keep 
more  dogs  than  the  guy  who  charges 


$150,  if  he’s  going  to  make  a living 
at  training.  The  important  considera- 
tion is,  how  much  time  does  your  pro 
honestly  figure  on  putting  into  your 
dog  each  month?  Ask  him  his  daily 
itinerary. 

A pro  with  fewer  dogs  can  give 
more  time  to  each,  thus  accomplishing 
the  desired  results  in  a shorter  time 
period.  Expect  his  monthly  rates  to 
be  higher.  Most  pros  will  take  on 
the  training  of  a gun  dog  only  if  they 
are  guaranteed  a minimum  amount  of 
time  to  spend  with  him.  This  usually 
varies  from  two  to  four  months.  How- 
ever, some  dogs  don’t  ‘cut  the  mus- 
tard.’ There  are  only  a few  of  these, 
but  seasoned  pros  can  pick  them  out 
quickly.  They  should  notify  you  with- 
in two  weeks  to  come  and  pick  him 
up.  There’s  no  sense  in  putting  sev- 
eral months  of  training  time  and 
money  into  such  a dog.  If  the  pro 
comes  back  to  you  and  says  it’s  not 
worth  the  money  to  keep  up  the  train- 

THIS  TRAINER  is  teaching  the  pointer  to 
retrieve  on  command  and  to  hold  the  bird 
tenderly.  A hard-mouthed  dog  can  be  a 
problem  to  a hunter. 
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ing,  take  his  advice.  That’s  what 
you’re  paying  him  for— his  knowledge 
and  experience. 

But  there  are  dogs  that  are  border- 
line, too.  The  pro  figures  he  can  make 
progress,  but  not  quite  average  prog- 
ress. It  will  take  longer  to  evaluate 
how  much  headway  he  can  make.  He 
should  contact  you  about  this  prob- 
lem, not  only  so  you  know  about  it, 
but  also  so  that  the  two  of  you 
together  can  make  the  decision  of 
stopping  training  or  keeping  it  up. 
You  just  might  have  a “late  bloomer,” 
one  that  goes  along  for  several  weeks 
with  only  limited  progress,  but  then 
comes  along  more  quickly  in  later 
training. 

Don’t  expect  finished,  steady  to 
wing  and  shot  performance  in  a few 
months.  Few  bird  dogs  are  that  pre- 
cocious. Some  may  be  approaching 
being  steady,  but  for  the  average  gun 
dog  man  it  may  be  more  important 
that  he’s  hunting  with  experience  in 
the  places  where  you  expect  to  find 
your  particular  game  bird.  Retriev- 
ing abilities  are  much  appreciated  by 
the  average  owner.  If  you’re  such  a 


man,  ask  your  pro  what  he’ll  do  about 
this  aspect  of  training. 

If  your  dog  is  exceptional  and  does 
make  extraordinary  progress  with  the 
pro,  it  may  be  that  he’s  an  unusually 
good  bird  dog,  perhaps  one  that  re- 
quires an  experienced  handler  to  keep 
in  proper  form.  But  don’t  be  dis- 
couraged if  your  bird  dog  turns  out 
average,  even  a little  less.  He  may 
be  just  the  type  of  hunting  companion 
you  are  looking  for. 

When  it  comes  to  payment,  the  pro 
should  bill  you  near  the  end  of  each 
month’s  training  period.  A few  may 
require  payment  a month  in  advance. 
When  you  receive  your  training  bill, 
pay  it  promptly.  You  may  have  a 
regular  payday  each  week  or  month 
at  your  steady  job,  but  the  pro  does 
not.  He  has  to  depend  on  his  clients 
paying  promptly,  to  put  food  on  the 
table,  pay  his  electric  bill,  the  dog 
food  bill,  and  to  foot  the  regular  ex- 
penses of  the  trade. 

The  pro  should  also  drop  you  a 
line  periodically,  keeping  you  posted 
on  your  dog’s  progress.  You  should 
request  them.  One  note  every  two 


AFTER  PLANTING  PIGEONS  IN  cages,  this  trainer  works  the  pointing  dog  in  close  to 
steady  him  up  on  the  game. 
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weeks  is  about  right.  If  you  get  these 
regular  letters,  it  keeps  you  in  close 
contact  with  what’s  happening.  There 
are  always  minor  problems,  setbacks, 
major  accomplishments,  etc.,  that 
come  with  the  training  of  all  bird 
dogs.  It’s  best  that  these  items  of 
interest  are  shared  with  the  dog 
owner.  If  a dog  has  a particularly 
good  day  or  week,  the  owner  will  be 
bursting  his  shirt  buttons  when  he 
hears  about  it.  The  dog  may  run  into 
a specific  problem  that  could  require 
additional  training  that  was  not  ex- 
pected at  the  outset.  If  the  owner 
pears  about  such  problems  when  they 
lappen,  knows  how  and  why  they 
lappen,  he  should  not  be  reluctant 
to  invest  in  another  month’s  training. 

The  confidence  you  put  in  your 
professional  trainer  is  most  important. 
If  you  verbally  give  him  a free  hand, 
keep  encouraging  him  if  minor  prob- 
lems arise,  and  generally  have  an 
optimistic  attitude,  he’s  going  to  try 
his  darndest  to  make  exceptional 
headway  with  your  dog.  It’s  simply 
human  nature.  But  if  you  complain 
about  and  question  everything  that 
happens,  the  pro  can’t  help  but  feel 
a negative  attitude  toward  your  dog. 

Not  All  Alike 

All  trainers  don’t  offer  the  same 
type  of  program.  Additionally,  many 
vary  the  type  of  training  they  do  with 
the  time  of  year.  Some  trainers  con- 
centrate on  field  work,  while  others 
place  emphasis  on  working  dogs  on 
pen-raised  game.  The  former  may 
return  you  a dog  that  hunts  like  crazy, 
really  knows  where  to  go,  but  doesn’t 
have  the  refinements  you  expect  when 
on  point.  The  latter  may  return  a 
dog  that  is  steady  to  wing  and  shot 
in  two  months,  but  who  doesn’t  hunt 
the  cover  any  better  than  he  did  the 
day  he  left  home. 

And  this  is  not  to  say  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  pros  who 
do  these  types  of  training,  for  in 
many  cases  one  or  the  other  is  ex- 
actly what  the  owner  wants.  Some 
owners,  however,  are  looking  for  a 


TENDER-MOUTHED  Labrador  charges  out 
to  make  a water  retrieve  on  a bird  tossed 
a short  distance  from  the  trainer. 


more  balanced  training  program. 
Again,  confer  at  length  with  your  pro 
before  training  starts  to  avoid  prob- 
lems. 

The  time  of  year  you  choose  for 
training  is  also  important.  In  summer 
some  pros  concentrate  on  retrieving 
from  land  and  water,  yard  work  to 
teach  basic  commands  such  as  stay, 
heel,  whoa,  etc.  Others  travel  to 
cooler  climates  where  they  continue 
to  work  dogs  in  the  open,  usually  the 
Canadian  prairies.  A few  trainers  ac- 
tually hunt  the  dogs  when  open 
gunning  seasons  start.  This  might  be 
just  what  your  dog  needs.  Some  run 
your  dog  from  horseback  in  the  open, 
while  others  keep  their  charges  in 
extra  heavy  cover  and  do  their  train- 
ing from  foot. 

Professionals  have  certain  basic 
tools  that  they  make  use  of  in  train- 
ing. Ask  your  pro  about  the  ones 
he  uses,  and  how.  The  tools  and 
methods  he  employs  will  be  useful 
to  you  once  the  dog  gets  home,  so 
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that  you  can  retain  his  training. 
Check  cords  are  a favorite  tool  among 
pros  but  seldom  are  used  by  ama- 
teurs. The  pros  know  its  advantages 
and  how  to  use  it.  Your  pro  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  a few  tips.  Addi- 
tionally, there  are  spike  collars,  elec- 
tric collars,  bells  for  thick  cover, 
leads,  etc.  If  you  know  how  the  pro 
uses  them  on  your  dog,  it’ll  certainly 
help  after  you  get  the  dog  home  and 
are  interested  in  keeping  his  training 
up. 

And  keeping  up  with  the  training 
is  an  aspect  that  some  owners  don’t 
consider.  All  dogs  will  go  stale  on 
what  they  have  learned  if  given  a 
long  layoff.  To  keep  your  trained 
dog  sharp  you  should  get  him  out  as 
often  as  possible,  and  you  must  know 
how  to  handle  him  while  he’s  hunt- 
ing and  once  he’s  on  birds. 

When  your  pro  calls  and  says  the 
training  is  complete,  arrange  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  field 
with  him.  During  these  hours  be 
aware  of  what  the  dog  is  doing,  and 
what  the  pro  is  up  to.  Take  note  of 
the  commands  he  gives,  the  tone  of 
voice  he  uses,  etc.  Try  to  remember 
all  you  can,  then  duplicate  it  for  him 


to  see  before  ending  that  training 
session.  Later,  after  you’re  at  home, 
don’t  hesitate  to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  ask  advice  if  you  run  into  diffi- 
culties. 

How  long  should  your  training 
take?  This  depends  on  how  much 
time  the  trainer  is  going  to  put  in 
with  the  dog  each  month,  how  quick- 
ly the  dog  learns,  and  the  degree  of 
excellence  the  owner  expects.  Natur- 
ally, with  all  these  variables,  the  train- 
ing time  will  vary  considerably.  As 
a yardstick  you  might  use  fifty  hours 
of  a pro’s  time.  Fifty  hours  can  make 
the  average  dog  a vastly  improved 
hunting  companion. 

Everything  doesn’t  always  go  ac- 
cording to  Hoyle  once  you’re  back 
home,  during  your  own  training  ses- 
sions or  actual  hunts.  Something  out 
of  the  ordinary  may  occur.  Conse- 
quently, don’t  judge  your  pro’s  ac- 
complishments by  one  or  two  sessions 
afield.  Judge  what  he  has  done  over 
the  course  of  many  outings  before 
deciding  the  worth  of  the  training. 
All  things  considered,  you’ll  usually 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  im- 
provement your  pro  has  made  in  your 
hunting  dog. 


VOTE  “YES” 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  NUMBER  1 
“Shall  Article  VIII,  Section  2 of  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth be  amended  to  permit  legislation  for  establishing 
standards,  qualifications  and  special  tax  provision  for  agriculture 
reserves  and  land  actively  devoted  to  agriculture  use?” 


YES 

X 

NO 

The  above  question  will  appear  on  the  ballot  in  the  May  15,  1973  Primary  Election. 
We  urge  you  to  support  this  measure,  to  vote  “YES”  on  this  important  issue  and  to  ask 
for  the  help  of  your  fellow  sportsmen  and  neighbors.  Remember  that  open  space  is  at  a 
premium  . . . that  the  future  of  America,  as  well  as  our  hunting  sport,  is  in  serious  jeopardy 
. . . that  we  need  the  help  of  all  of  you. 

We  must  have  an  affirmative  vote  so  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  permitted  to  introduce  legislation  that  will  establish  special  provisions  for  tax  relief  to 
agricultural  reserves  and  lands  actually  devoted  to  agricultural  use. 
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FIG.  1 — REGIONS  based  on  physiographic  and  vegetative  criteria. 


What  Do  Deer  Eat? 

By  Stephen  A.  Liscinsky,  Charles  T.  Cushwa, 
Michael  T.  Puglisi,  and  Michael  A.  Ondik 


Almost  everyone  wants  to 

know  what  deer  eat.  Students, 
teachers,  farmers,  hunters,  nature 
lovers,  biologists,  land  managers  and 
planners— all  are  interested  in  the  food 
habits  of  Pennsylvania’s  state  animal, 
the  whitetailed  deer. 

A short  simple  answer  might  be 
that  deer  are  primarily  vegetarians,  al- 
though they  have  been  known  to  eat 


Stephen  A.  Liscinsky  is  a wildlife 
biologist  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  s Division  of  Research; 
Charles  T.  Cushwa  is  Program  Leader, 
Institute  of  Northern  Forestry,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and 
formerly  assistant  leader  of  the  Penn- 
sylvaia  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Michael  J.  Puglisi  is  a research  as- 
sistant in  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Land  and  Water  Resources  at  P.S.U., 
and  Michael  A.  Ondik  is  a research 
assistant  in  the  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
at  the  same  university. 


meat.  But  such  a short  answer  seldom 
satisfies  those  who  inquire;  they  want 
something  more  specific  and  those 
who  are  responsible  for  deer  habitat 
improvement  certainly  need  more  de- 
tailed information.  In  addition  to 
knowing  exactly  what  deer  eat,  habitat 
managers  need  to  know  how  much 
they  eat,  and  when  and  where  they 
eat  it.  These  men  also  need  to  know 
how  important  various  foods  are  in 
the  diet  of  deer  throughout  the  year. 

This  information  can  be,  and  has 
been,  acquired  by  a number  of 
methods.  Recently  ( 1970  and  1971 ) 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Wildlife  Research 
Unit,  used  stomach  content  analysis 
technique  to  determine  the  seasonal 
and  regional  uses  of  food  by  white- 
tailed deer. 

The  state  was  divided  into  seven 
regions  based  on  physiographic  and 
vegetative  criteria  (Fig  1).  A few 
game  protectors  in  each  region  were 
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assigned  the  task  of  collecting  a dozen 
samples  each  season  from  road-killed 
deer.  The  rumen  content  samples  were 
preserved  in  one-quart  jars  containing 
two  cups  of  10  percent  formalin,  and 
the  date  and  location  of  each  sample 
was  recorded.  In  all,  1028  samples 
were  collected  and  forwarded  to  the 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  laboratory 
where  they  were  analyzed  by  wildlife 
biologists  from  the  Game  Commission 
and  the  Research  Unit. 

The  samples  were  washed  through 
a series  of  three  sieves  to  separate  the 
fine  from  the  coarse  particles  of  food. 
Only  the  coarse  particles  were  re- 
tained for  examination  as  earlier  stud- 
ies had  shown  that  the  proportions  of 
various  food  items  in  the  fine  particles 


FIG.  2 — Seasonal  foods  of  deer,  based  on 
importance  values.  Study  the  area  taken 
up  by  each  category,  not  the  height  of  the 
line  above  bottom. 


FIG.  3 — Seasonal  use  of  leaves  from 
woody  plants  by  deer,  based  on  importance 
value.  Use  is  associated  with  seasonal 

availability. 

' 

were  about  equal  to  those  in  the 
larger  pieces,  and  that  it  takes  about 
ten  times  as  long  to  separate  and  iden- 
tify the  small  particles  as  it  does  the 
large  ones. 

Material  that  did  not  pass  through 
the  sieves  was  emptied  onto  large 
aluminum  sheets  and  separated  by 
species,  when  recognized,  according 
to  plant  parts  as  fruit,  green  leaves, 
dead  leaves,  succulent  twigs,  and 
hardened  twigs.  Materials  that  could 
not  be  identified  by  species  were  sep- 
arated into  grossly  different  categor- 
ies. The  volume  of  each  item  was 
measured  by  water  displacement. 

Some  foods  showed  up  frequently 
but  in  small  volume,  others  were 
found  in  large  volume  but  low  fre- 
quency; and  still  others  were  found 
in  combinations  of  these  two  char- 
acteristics. 
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ilarities  in  the  use  of  the 
various  parts  of  woody 
plants.  When  fruits  are 
readily  available  during  the 
fall  and  summer,  for  ex- 
ample, they  make  up  a larger  portion 
of  the  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  leaves 
are  eaten  uniformly  throughout  the 
year  and  the  use  of  evergreen  leaves  in 
the  winter  compensates  for  the  ab- 
sence of  leaves  from  deciduous  plants. 
The  stems  from  woody  plants  make  up 
about  20  percent  of  the  diet  and  this 
remains  rather  constant  throughout 
the  year.  The  importance  of  evergreen 
stems  and  leaves  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant, considering  that  only  about  10 
percent  of  our  forests  are  evergreens. 
The  high  and  rather  constant  use  of 


FIG.  4 — Seasonal  use  of  fruit  from  woody 
plants  by  deer,  based  on  importance  value. 

To  better  evaluate  and  illustrate  the 
frequency  of  occurrence  and  the  vol- 
ume, these  two  measured  character- 
istics were  combined  into  one  by 
adding  the  percent  of  frequency  to 
the  percent  of  volume  and  dividing 
by  two.  This  characteristic  is  called 
the  importance  value.  Using  it,  the 
significance  of  both  the  volume  and 
presence  of  each  item  is  maximized 
and  believed  to  be  more  realistic  than 
using  volume  or  frequency  above. 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  been 
summarized  in  the  graphs  that  ac- 
company this  article.  Wdien  examin- 
ing Figs.  2 through  5,  readers  are 
cautioned  to  study  the  area  taken  up 
by  each  category,  not  the  height  of 
any  particular  line  above  the  bottom. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  seasonal  foods  of 
deer  based  on  importance  value,  note 
the  overall  greater  importance  of 
woody  plants  as  compared  to  her- 
baceous or  non-woody  material,  and 
also  the  seasonal  differences  or  sim- 


FIG.  5 — Seasonal  use  of  broad-leaved  her- 
baceous plants,  based  on  importance  value. 
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FIG.  6 — Seasonal  and  re- 
gional use  of  deciduous 
stems  by  deer,  based  on 
importance  value.  Use  of 
stems  was  quite  similar 
in  all  seasons  and  all 
regions. 


herbaceous  plants,  an  average  of  about 
30  percent,  shows  the  importance  of 
thisjolant  group. 

A closer  look  at  the  use  of  leaves 
from  woody  plants  (Fig.  3)  reveals 
red  maple,  cherry,  blueberry,  grape, 
and  oak  were  the  most  prevalent  in 
summer,  while  hemlock,  laurel  and 
pine  were  more  prevalent  in  the 
winter.  Note  how  closely  use  is  as- 
sociated with  availablity. 

Apples  and  acorns  were  important 


as  indicated  in  fruits,  Fig.  4.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  there  was 
an  exceptionally  large  crop  of  apples 
produced  during  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey. Nevertheless,  even  during  normal 
or  average  years,  the  use  of  apples 
by  deer  is  rather  high.  Acorns  too 
play  a very  important  role  in  the  diet 
of  deer  even  though,  like  apples,  their 
production  is  erratic  and  variable  from 
place  to  place.  It  may  surprise  you 
to  note  the  presence  of  fruits  of  cherry, 
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FIG.  7 — Seasonal  and 
regional  use  of  leaves  by 
deer,  based  on  impor- 
tance value.  Importance 
of  leaves  was  quite  dif- 
ferent in  different  re- 
gions and  seasons.  Note 
importance  of  ever- 
greens during  the  winter. 
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blueberry,  grape,  blackberry  and  other 
plants  present  in  the  stomach  of  deer. 

Illustrated  in  Fig.  5 are  the  most 
commonly  occurring  broad  - leaved 
herbaceous  plants  in  order  of  relative 
importance.  Clover  was  apparently 
a highly  sought  after  food  in  spring 
and  summer.  Other  species  such  as 
plantain,  speedwell,  trefoil,  straw- 
berry and  cinquefoil  were  commonly 
utilized  to  various  degrees  during  the 
four  seasons.  Many  other  herbaceous 
plants  were  also  used.  Table  I gives 
the  complete  listing  of  all  plants  posi- 
tively identified  in  the  samples. 

To  show  some  regional  differences 
and/or  similarities  of  foods  used  by 
deer  it  was  necessary  to  single  out 
distinct  species  or  groups  of  plants. 
Fig.  6 shows  that  the  use  of  stems  from 
woody  plants  was  quite  similar  in 
all  regions  and  in  all  seasons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  importance  of  leaves, 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  was 
quite  different  between  regions  and 
seasons  (Fig.  7).  Note  again  the  im- 
portance of  evergreens  during  the 
winter. 

Acorns  were  more  important  in 
some  regions  than  in  others,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  8.  These  differences  are 
obviously  caused  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  oak  trees  and/or  acom 
mast.  Acorn  production  varies  from 
year  to  year,  and  place  to  place  with- 
in and  between  species. 

As  would  be  expected,  large  dif- 
ferences also  existed  between  the 
seven  regions  in  the  occurrence  of 
com  in  the  rumens  sampled.  Fig.  9 
shows  corn  occurred  more  frequently 
in  rumens  from  the  farming  regions 
than  in  the  forested  regions.  Even  at 
that,  the  winter  use  of  corn,  especially 
in  the  low  com  producing  areas,  is 
surprising.  Perhaps  these  values  were 
exaggerated  by  proximity  of  waste 
com  in  fields  near  woodlands  and  the 
use  of  corn  in  “winter  feeding  pro- 
grams.” 

In  general  terms,  seasonal  dif- 
ferences in  foods  were  found  to  be 
greater  than  regional  differences. 
About  60  percent  of  the  diet  year- 


FIG.  8 — Seasonal  and  regional  use  of 
acorns  by  deer.  Regional  differences  are 
caused  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  oaks. 


round  consisted  of  woody  plants.  The 
importance  of  woody  stems,  leaves 
and  fruit  changed  with  the  seasons  in 
all  regions.  Fruit  utilization  was  the 
most  variable,  because  of  seasonal 
availability.  Leaves  were  an  im- 
portant year-round  food,  with  ever- 
green utilization  increasing  when 
deciduous  leaves  were  less  available. 
Woody  stems  also  were  an  important 
year-round  food,  with  hardened  stem 
utilization  increasing  when  succulent 
stems  were  less  available. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  deer 
make  choices  from  what  is  available. 
Succulent  plants  or  parts  of  plants 
were  chosen  over  hardened  vegetation. 
Hardened  twigs  and  evergreens  were 
used  more  when  other  sources  of  food 
were  less  available,  and  individual 
species  of  plants  or  parts  of  plants 
were  utilized  to  various  degrees  and  at 
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various  times  throughout  the  year. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that 
deer  utilize  many  kinds  of  food,  their 
choices  being  strongly  governed  by 
the  succulence  and  palatability  of 
whatever  is  available  at  a given  time. 
It  follows  that  habitat  management 
for  deer  should  be  geared  to  making 
food  available  when  and  where  deer 
need  it  most,  in  the  most  economical 
fashion. 

Table  I 

Plants,  or  Parts  Thereof,  Identified 
in  the  Stomach  Content  Samples. 


Woody  Plants 


Apple 

Jack  Pine 

Arbor  Vitae 

Juneberry 

Ash 

Larch 

Aspen 

Mountain  Laurel 

Beech 

Mulberry 

Birch 

Oak 

Blackberry 

Orange 

Black  Cherry 

Partridge-Berry 

Black  Locust 

Pear 

Blue  Beech 

Persimmon 

Blueberry 

Pine 

Cherry 

Pitch  Pine 

Chestnut  Oak 

Privet 

Coralberry 

Red  Oak 

Crab  Apple 

Red  Cedar 

Deerberry 

Red  Maple* 

Dewberry 

Rhododendron 

Dogwood 

Rose 

Elderberry 

Sassafras 

Elm 

Spruce 

Grape 

Sugar  Maple 

Gray  Dogwood 

Sumac 

Greenbriar 

Sweet  Fern 

Hawthorn 

Teaberry 

Hazelnut 

Tulip  Poplar 

Hemlock 

Virginia  Creeper 

Hickory 

White  Pine 

Honeysuckle 

Willow 
Witch  Hazel 

Non-Woody  Plants 

Alfalfa 

Bellwort 

Aster 

Cabbage 

Bean 

Canada  Mayflower 

FIG.  9 — Seasonal  and  regional  use  of  corn 
by  deer.  This  food’s  importance  in  low 
corn  producing  areas  might  have  been 
exaggerated  by  winter  feeding  programs. 


Cantaloupe 

Carrot 

Cinquefoil 

Clover 

Club  Moss 

Cohash 

Com 

Crown  Vetch 

Dandelion 

Domestic  Lettuce 

Goldenrod 

Ground  Cherry 

Indian  Pipe 

Liverwort 

May  apple 

Milkweed 

Oats 

Panic  Grass 


Plantain 

Pokeweed 

Potato 

Ragwort 

Rye 

Sheep  Sorrel 

Soybean 

Speedwell 

Spikenard 

Spring-Beauty 

Strawberry 

Tomato 

Trefoil 

Violet 

Wheat 

Wild  Ceranium 
Wild  Mustard 


Third  Annual  Clearfield  County  Snake  Hunt 

The  third  annual  Clearfield  County  Snake  Hunt,  sponsored  by  the  Oldtown 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  will  be  held  June  16.  Registration  will  be  from  7 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  at  the  Clearfield  Driving  Park,  in  Clearfield.  Rattlesnakes,  copperheads 
and  blacksnakes  will  be  taken,  but  no  snakes  will  be  killed.  Trophies  will  be 
awarded  in  various  categories.  All  interested  persons  are  welcome. 
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ABOUT  BIRD  EGGS 

By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


THIS  IS  THE  time  of  the  year  for 
bird  eggs.  The  birds  biological 
clock  has  pointed  to  “breeding  sea- 
son” and  the  outcome  is  mating,  nest- 
ing, and,  most  importantly,  eggs. 

We  generally  think  of  the  spring 
and  summer  months  as  the  periods 
when  birds  lay  eggs.  That  is  the  time 
we  see  the  eggs  of  such  familiar  birds 
as  the  robin,  catbird,  and  house  spar- 
row. But  the  breeding  season  actually 
has  a longer  span.  The  great  horned 
owl  starts  its  family  very  early,  about 
the  latter  half  of  January.  The  Am- 
erican goldfinch  starts  late,  about  mid 
July.  For  most  birds,  though,  the  sea- 
son is  between  those  dates. 

The  regular  appearance  of  bird 
eggs  is  commonplace.  But  if  we  take 
a close  look  at  what  is  happening,  we 
discover  some  of  the  interesting  ways 
Nature  performs  its  routine  tasks. 

First,  although  the  females  of  many 
animals  generally  have  two  ovaries 
for  producing  eggs,  the  females  of 
almost  all  types  of  birds  have  only 
one.  Furthermore,  it  remains  very 
small  until  the  breeding  season.  Then 
it  enlarges,  increasing  in  weight  by 
ten  times  or  more.  After  the  breed- 
ing season  it  shrinks  again.  Similar 
changes  occur  in  the  glands  of  the 
males.  The  changes  are  thought  to 
be  weight-saving  adaptations— a fly- 
ing animal  doesn’t  want  extra  weight 
when  it  doesn’t  serve  a purpose.  But 
there  are  some  doubts  about  why 
the  bird  has  only  one  ovary.  Per- 
haps it  is  Nature’s  way  of  preventing 
damage  to  the  eggs.  If  two  eggs  were 
side  by  side,  they  might  bump  and 
crack  when  the  bird  lands.  Then 
again,  perhaps  the  bird  can  secrete 
enough  material  to  make  only  one 
eggshell  at  a time,  so  only  one  ovary 
is  needed. 

In  addition  to  setting  the  ovary  in 
operation,  the  various  hormones  that 


RELATIVE  SIZES  and  shapes  of  the  eggs 
of  some  familiar  birds  are  shown  here  at 
approximately  one-half  life  size. 


become  active  during  the  breeding 
season  also  enable  the  bird  to  absorb 
a lot  of  calcium  from  its  diet  and 
also  to  store  extra  calcium  in  its 
bones.  This  is  the  material  needed 
for  the  eggshell.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  calcium  for  the  shell  comes 
from  the  food,  while  the  rest  is  taken 
from  the  bones. 

An  egg  starts  its  journey  mostly  as 
a mass  of  yolk.  It  is  fertilized  soon 
after  being  released  from  the  ovary. 
Next,  the  egg  gets  a layer  of  albumen 
(egg-white);  then  come  the  mem- 
branes that  line  the  shell.  When  the 
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egg  reaches  the  uterus,  the  shell  it- 
self is  secreted  and  any  colors  and 
markings  are  added.  The  entire  se- 
quence takes  about  24  hours.  In  gen- 
eral, the  first  quarter-hour  includes 
the  release  of  the  egg  and  the  time 
for  fertilization.  About  two  hours  are 
needed  for  the  layer  of  albumen,  and 
another  hour  and  a half  for  the  shell 
membranes.  The  formation  of  the 
shell,  including  the  coloring  and  mark- 
ing, takes  from  16  to  20  hours. 

Colors  and  Markings 

The  colors  and  markings  are  from 
pigments  that  are  derived  from  the 
blood  (for  red-brown  and  olive  col- 
ors ) and  the  bile  ( for  green-blue 
colors).  Spots  occur  when  the  pig- 
ment sets  quickly  or  if  the  egg  stays 
still  when  the  pigment  is  applied. 
Streaks  form  if  the  egg  moves  while 
being  decorated  or  if  the  secretion  is 
prolonged.  The  color  of  a particular 
type  of  bird  egg  is  usually  always 
the  same,  but  sometimes  there  are 
variations.  For  example,  the  eggs  of 
the  bluebird  are  typically  pale  blue, 
but  on  rare  occasions  they  can  be 
pure  white. 

The  colors  and  markings  of  bird 
eggs  are  interesting  from  several 
viewpoints.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
often  artistically  pleasing.  For  an- 
other, the  purpose  of  the  varied  col- 
ors and  markings  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood. We  know  that  colors  or  mark- 
ings can  help  an  egg  blend  into  the 
background  if  it  is  laid  in  an  open 
nest  or  on  the  ground.  But  what  pur- 
pose does  such  protective  coloration 
have  for  similar  eggs  that  are  laid  in 
nests  that  conceal  the  eggs?  White 
eggs,  which  are  less  common  than 
colored  eggs,  pose  questions  about 
why  they  don’t  have  any  colors  or 
markings.  In  general,  the  most  con- 
spicuous eggs  reportedly  often  have 
an  unpleasant  taste— a feature  that 
soon  discourages  predators. 

An  eggshell  looks  impervious,  but 
it  contains  many  tiny  pores  that  allow 
the  developing  chick  to  “breathe.”  Ox- 
ygen and  carbon  dioxide  pass  through 


very  readily.  Because  the  shell  is 
made  mainly  of  the  mineral  calcite, 
the  young  chick  lives,  in  a sense,  in  a 
limestone  house. 

Eggshells  are  thin,  but  they  are 
strong  enough  to  withstand  jostling 
and  the  weight  of  the  parent.  But  if 
the  bird  eats  food  containing  pesti- 
cides, the  eggs  often  have  thinner 
shells.  These  are  easily  broken,  and 
therefore  produce  no  chicks.  Pesti- 
cides can  also  cause  a delay  in  breed- 
ing, which  can  be  disastrous  if  the 
young  arrive  when  the  food  supply  is 
dwindling.  The  bald  eagle,  osprey 
and  many  hawks,  as  well  as  other 
birds,  are  being  endangered  by  the 
careless  use  of  pesticides. 

Eggs  are  generally  oval-shaped, 
probably  because  it  is  a form  that 
easily  packs  together.  The  killdeer, 
for  example,  arranges  its  eggs,  which 
are  cone-shaped,  with  the  pointed 
ends  inward.  This  makes  a compact 
group  that  is  easy  to  cover  during  in- 
cubation. As  with  egg  coloration, 
egg  shapes  present  several  interesting 
questions  that  haven’t  been  answered 
satisfactorily. 

Size  Not  Good  Guide 

The  size  of  a bird  is  not  a good 
guide  for  estimating  the  size  of  its 
eggs.  In  general,  in  tenns  of  body 
size,  larger  birds  lay  relatively  small- 
er eggs  and  vice-versa.  The  eggs  of 
a young  bird  are  often  a little  smaller 
than  those  it  will  produce  when  it  is 
older.  The  sizes  of  the  eggs  of  some 
familiar  birds  are  compared  in  the 
illustration  accompanying  this  article. 

Some  birds  lay  only  a certain  num- 
ber of  eggs.  Take  one  away  from  the 
nest  and  they  will  incubate  only 
those  that  are  left.  The  crow  and  bam 
swallow  are  such  “determinate”  lay- 
ers. Other  birds  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce eggs  until  a definite  number  has 
been  laid;  these  are  “indeterminate” 
egglayers.  A classic  example  of  how 
far  this  can  be  carried  was  done  with 
a yellow-shafted  flicker,  which  norm- 
ally has  a clutch  of  six  or  eight  eggs. 
After  the  first  egg  was  laid,  each  new 
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Mallard 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

Bobwhite 

Mourning  Dove 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Downy  Woodpecker 

Crow 

Robin 

Bluebird 

Cardinal 

Goldfinch 

Song  Sparrow. 
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APPROXIMATE  BREEDING  PERIODS  (first  egg  until  young  leave  nest)  of  some  familiar 
birds. 


egg  was  removed.  The  result  was  that 
the  flicker  laid  71  eggs  in  73  days. 
The  study  was  ended  by  the  investi- 
gator — the  flicker  apparently  outlast- 
ed him.  Similar  tests  with  mallards 
reportedly  brought  more  than  80  eggs 
from  a single  bird,  and  with  house 
sparrows,  about  50  eggs. 

Most  birds  lay  eggs  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  every  24  hours.  Some 
ducks  and  owls  average  one  egg  in 
almost  48  hours.  The  eggs  are  usually 
laid  in  the  morning,  but  there  is  no 
set  time.  The  American  coot  often 
lays  before  daybreak.  The  bobwhite 
reportedly  lays  its  eggs  increasingly 
later  each  day,  eventually  reaching 
evening.  Most  small  birds  take  three 
to  ten  minutes  to  lay  an  egg;  larger 
birds,  like  geese  or  the  turkey,  need 
an  hour  or  two.  But  the  cowbird, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  birds,  needs  only  several  sec- 


onds to  accomplish  this  function. 

Some  birds  normally  lay  two 
( sometimes  three ) clutches  each  year. 
Examples  are  the  robin,  mockingbird, 
wood  thrush,  bluebird,  song  sparrow, 
rufous-sided  towhee,  indigo  bunting, 
cardinal,  red-winged  blackbird,  and 
eastern  meadowlark. 

Incubation  usually  starts  when  the 
last  egg  of  the  clutch  is  laid.  This 
means  that  all  of  the  eggs  will  hatch 
at  about  the  same  time.  However, 
some  birds,  like  the  hawks  and  owls, 
start  incubating  as  soon  as  the  first 
egg  is  laid.  Consequently,  their  eggs 
hatch  at  different  times. 

Incubation  is  a time  when  the  eggs 
need  heat  from  the  parent’s  body. 
So,  Nature  creates  “incubation”  or 
“brood”  patches  on  the  bird.  These 
are  special  areas  from  which  the 
feathers  drop  out  or  are  plucked.  At 
incubation  time,  the  skin  in  the  patch 
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is  engorged  with  blood  vessels.  Or- 
nithologists think  that  the  brood 
patches  become  hot  and  irritating, 
and  that  the  bird  soon  learns  to  cool 
and  soothe  the  areas  by  pressing  them 
against  the  eggs. 

Finally,  after  an  incubation  period 
that  ranges  from  about  two  weeks  to 
more  than  a month,  depending  on  the 
type  of  bird,  the  eggs  hatch.  Small 
birds  generally  have  shorter  times. 
The  robin  takes  about  two  weeks,  the 
crow  about  a week  longer,  owls  about 
four  weeks,  and  hawks  about  five 
weeks. 

Anxious  to  break  out  of  the  egg, 
the  chick  uses  an  “egg  tooth”  at  the 
tip  of  its  beak  and  specially  developed 
strong  neck  muscles  to  scrape  and 
hammer  at  the  shell.  In  a day  or  two 
the  chick  climbs  out.  The  egg  tooth 
soon  falls  off,  and  the  special  neck 
muscles  decrease  in  size. 

Some  chicks  are  very  helpless  — 
they  are  weak,  blind,  and  have  very 
few  feathers.  This  type  of  young,  the 
“altricial”  bird,  stays  in  the  nest  and 
depends  on  its  parents  for  food.  Our 
songbirds,  woodpeckers,  and  owls 
are  of  this  type.  As  for  the  eggshells, 
the  parents  either  eat  them  or  carry 
them  away  from  the  nest. 

Other  chicks  hatch  out  well  de- 
veloped, alert,  covered  with  down, 
eyes  open  and  ready  to  walk.  Ex- 


amples of  this  type  of  bird,  called 
“precocial,”  are  ducks,  geese,  grouse, 
pheasants,  and  turkeys.  The  family 
generally  abandons  its  nest  in  a day 
or  so,  leaving  the  eggshells  behind. 

And  so  the  story  of  the  egg  ends 
soon  after  the  chick  appears.  But  a 
new  one  starts.  It  is  about  the  ad- 
ventures and  problems  of  growing 
up.  Perhaps  only  half  of  this  year’s 
crop  of  new  birds  will  ever  reach  ma- 
turity. But  when  they  do,  this  story 
will  repeat  itself  and  there  will  be  an- 
other time  for  bird  eggs. 


Note:  Bird  eggs  tend  to  stir 
the  curiosity  of  anyone  finding 
them.  If  you  plan  to  observe 
them,  do  so  quietly  and  with 
consideration  so  as  not  to  make 
the  parents  abandon  the  nest. 
Collecting  bird  eggs  is  illegal  in 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  FURTHER  READING 

The  Life  of  Birds,  by  Joel  Carl  Wel- 
ty.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  1963. 

The  Book  of  Bird  Life , by  Arthur 
A.  Allen.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc., 
N.J.,  1961. 

North  American  Birds  Eggs,  by 
Chester  A.  Reed.  Dover  Publications, 
Inc.,  N.Y.,  1965. 


in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

A Guide  to  Northeastern  Hawk  Watching  by  Donald  S.  Heintzelman,  pub. 
by  the  author,  35  Church  St.,  Lambertville,  N.J.  08530.  66  pp.,  paper- 
bound,  $1.75.  An  expert’s  observations  on  hawk  migrations,  hawk  identi- 
fication, equipment  for  watching,  and  the  Northeast’s  top  lookouts.  A 
useful  supplement  to  standard  bird  guides. 

Pennsylvania  Hiking  Trails,  6th  ed.,  paperbound,  pub.  by  Keystone  Trails 
Assoc.,  71  pp.,  $1.25.  Order  from  Merritt  Zimmerman,  RD  2,  Coopersburg, 
Pa.  18036.  Detailed  information,  including  maps  and  trail  reports,  on 
over  thirty  trails  open  to  the  public  on  State  Parks,  State  Game  Lands,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Keystone  State. 
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DEER  TRACKS 

By  Bob  Latimer 


MOST  OF  YOU  hunting  deer  in 
Pennsylvania  now  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  believe  that  it  was  some- 
times hard  to  find  even  a deer  track, 
let  alone  a deer,  in  this  state.  This, 
however,  is  true.  I’m  talking  about 
regions  which  in  later  years  became 
fine  deer  hunting  territories. 

As  an  example  of  this,  Sumner  Mc- 
Carty, John  Annabel  and  several 
others  camped  in  tents  one  year  on 
Mill  Creek,  about  four  miles  above 
Hillsgrove  in  Sullivan  County,  on  the 
site  of  what  was  later  the  CCC  camp. 
These  men  were  hunters  and  worked 
hard  at  anything  they  did.  They  both 
told  me  several  times  that  they  hunted 
two  weeks,  found  only  three  tracks 
and  killed  two  of  the  deer.  With  over 
26,000  road-killed  deer  picked  up  by 
Game  Protectors  during  1972,  plus 
many  more  that  were  not  reported  or 
left  at  the  scene,  I can  readily  under- 
stand that  the  younger  generation 
might  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it 
was  possible  to  hunt— and  really  hunt 
as  these  men  would— and  only  find  the 
tracks  of  three  deer  in  two  weeks. 
Knowing  these  men  as  I did,  am  sure 
what  they  told  me  was  absolutely 
true,  however. 

Practical  Joker 

John  Annable  was  one  of  the  best 
woodsmen  I ever  knew.  He  worked 
in  the  woods  for  years  and  later  was 
a Forest  Ranger,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  World’s  End 
State  Park  was  established.  He  was  a 
keen  student  of  nature  and  I profited 
much  from  my  association  with  him. 
He  was  also  a bit  of  a practical  joker 
at  times,  in  a manner,  however,  that 
never  harmed  anyone. 

Joe  Nolan  was  a “jobber,”  who  cut 
timber  for  C.  W.  Sones  and  later  for 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Co. 
At  this  time  he  was  taking  off  the  tim- 
ber from  the  south  side  of  the  Loyal- 


JOHN  ANNABLE,  Sumner  McCarty  and  his 
son  Wayne  with  three  nice  bucks  taken  by 
a group  of  Central  Pennsylvania  hunters 
in  the  1930s. 

sock,  above  World’s  End.  He  had  his 
camp  at  the  head  of  Double  Run  and 
at  the  time  employed  60  - 70  men. 
John  Annable  was  one  of  the  crew 
then,  and  was  working  on  what  was 
known  as  a “rollway.”  Teamsters 
would  skid  the  logs  from  the  flats  on 
top  over  to  the  edge  of  the  steep 
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mountain  side.  The  man  on  the  roll- 
way would  roll  them  over  the  side 
with  a canthook.  They  would  go  down 
over  a cleared  area  to  the  bottom  into 
what  was  called  a “rough  and  tumble.” 
There  they  were  loaded  out  for  the 
sawmill. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  radio 
and  TV  and  there  wasn’t  much  amuse- 
ment after  work  except  that  which  the 
men  created  themselves.  Naturally, 
most  of  these  men  were  hunters  and 
could  “read  signs”  in  the  woods.  John 
said  there  was  a lot  of  talk  about  the 
fact  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  a deer  in 
that  entire  section,  at  least  no  signs  of 
any.  This  set  him  to  thinking  it  might 
be  interesting  to  “move  in”  a few 
deer.  He  found  a piece  of  basswood 
about  10  inches  long  and  large  enough 
to  whittle  out  a deer  foot  on  each 
end.  He  made  a fair-sized  foot  on  one 
end  and  a smaller  one  on  the  other.  A 
pole  was  cut  that  he  could  tie  the 
stick  to  on  the  end.  When  no  skid- 
ders  were  in  sight  or  hearing,  he 
would  walk  back  on  the  skid  trails  a 
ways  and  in  the  mud  make  two  sets 
of  the  fair-sized  tracks  across  the  trail, 
then  reverse  the  stick  and  put  the 
small-sized  track  across  too. 

The  teamsters  were  not  long  in 
seeing  these  tracks  and  they  caused  a 
lot  of  interest.  Everyone  was  pleased 
that  at  least  three  deer  had  appeared 
in  that  section.  Lumber  camps  fed 
some  salt  mackerel  then,  buying  them 
in  kegs.  The  brine  from  one  of  these 
kegs  was  saved  and  put  out  to  create 
a “lick,”  in  an  attempt  to  hold  these 
deer  in  that  section. 

Too  Close  to  John 

George  Nolan  was  woods  boss  for 
his  brother  on  this  job.  He  did  some 
thinking  on  this  matter  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
deer  seemed  to  stay  entirely  too  close 
to  where  John  was  working.  He  ap- 
proached John  on  this  matter  confi- 
dentially. For  awhile  John  couldn’t 
understand  what  he  meant.  After 
talking  awhile,  however,  Geo.  advised 
him  that  this  joke  would  eventually 
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BOB  LATIMER,  A.  Lincoln  Cox,  John  An- 
nable,  Frank  Crosby  and  Rodman  Case 
after  a bobcat  hunt  near  Hillsgrove  about 
1930.  They  didn't  get  the  cat. 

play  out  unless  these  deer  covered 
more  territory.  As  woods  boss  and 
covering  the  entire  area  they  were 
cutting  on,  if  John  would  show  him 
how,  he  could  move  these  deer  around 
more.  He  convinced  John  he  would 
carry  this  on,  so  he  was  given  the 
stick  to  use  anywhere  on  the  job  they 
were  cutting  on,  where  there  were 
muddy  skid  trails  that  the  tracks 
would  show  up  well  on. 

This  joke  lasted  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer and  made  lots  of  conversation  in 
camp.  John  said  there  was  only  one 
teamster  that  ever  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  to  see  these  deer— and  he  saw 
them  a couple  times!  He  reported  he 
didn’t  get  a good  enough  look  to  see 
if  either  of  the  larger  ones  had  antlers 
or  not,  just  got  glimpses  of  them 
bounding  off.  One  thing  bothered 
most  everyone  in  camp.  That  was  the 
fact  that  these  deer  just  wouldn’t  work 
the  lick  provided  for  them— and  every- 
one knew  that  “fish  pickle”  was  just 
about  the  best  thing  there  was  to 
make  a lick  with!  They  however  stay- 
ed in  that  area  till  it  froze  up  that  fall 
and  snow  came,  at  which  time  they 
seemed  to  have  left  the  area  for  good 
and  no  further  signs  of  them  were 
seen.  They  were  missed  by  all. 
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IfeA,  Ifli/  HuAt/ahd  iA  a Hunter! 

By  Mary  Price 


IN  RECENT  YEARS  it  has  become 
fashionable  in  certain  pseudo-in- 
tellectual circles  to  run  down  hunters 
and  hunting.  Members  of  these 
groups  are  the  ones  who  let  the  phrase 
“Oh,  does  your  husband  hunt?  . . . 
drip  with  disdain  as  they  distastefully 
utter  it.  They  instantly  catergorize 
anyone  who  hunts  as  brutal  and 
bloodthirsty.  Why  then  am  I able  to 
hold  up  my  head  with  pride  as  I re- 
ply in  the  affirmative? 

First  of  all,  I have  discovered 
through  studious  observation  and 
careful  questioning  that  many,  per- 
haps most,  self-proclaimed  protectors 
of  nature  really  know  very  little  at  all 
about  the  outdoors  in  general  or 
hunting  in  particular.  Often  urban- 
oriented,  these  anti-hunters  may  never 
have  attempted  to  understand  nature 
on  her  terms  but  rather  strive  to  fit 
her  into  their  preconceived  notion  of 
the  way  they  think  things  ought  to  be. 

Secondly,  I recognize  that  there  are 
indeed  all  kinds  of  hunters,  just  as  I 
realize  that  there  are  clergymen,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  members  of  other 
highly  respected  professions  who  are, 
at  the  least,  morally  tainted.  True, 
some  hunters  too  are  immoral  but  as 
in  the  professions  mentioned,  they 
are  indeed  in  the  minority.  And  the 
actions  of  a few  do  not  make  the  act 
of  hunting  immoral.  In  many  ways 
hunting  is  more  humane  than  the  in- 
evitable execution  which  awaits  the 
bulk  of  our  protein  source  at  the 
slaughterhouse. 

Most  important  to  me  as  the  wife 
of  a hunter  are  the  ways  in  which 
hunting  has  increased  my  husband’s 
knowledge,  lifted  his  spirits,  deep- 
ened his  respect  for  nature,  and  pro- 
vided countless  experiences  which  he 
has  shared  with  me  and  with  our 
children.  So  many  and  so  varied  are 
these  rewards  brought  us  by  our  hunt- 


er that  it  is  necessary  to  limit  my  de- 
scription to  waterfowling,  even  though 
similar  experiences  could  apply  to 
other  types  of  hunting  as  well. 

Because  my  husband  is  primarily  a 
duck  hunter,  I have  nurtured  at  least 
gratitude  if  not  love  for  those  dismal, 
dreary,  soggy  days  which  he  dreams 
of  as  a prerequisite  for  getting  out 
the  shotgun.  It  was  our  discussion  of 
relative  temperatures  on  such  days 
which  encouraged  me  to  leam  about 
the  wind  chill  factor.  Noticing  that 
although  the  temperature  was  similar 
on  successive  days  it  seemed  much 
colder  at  certain  times,  I began  my 
modest  study  of  meteorology.  As  a 
result,  both  my  husband  and  I be- 
came quite  interested  in  the  wind 
chill  factor  phenomena  and  often  con- 
sult our  wind  chill  chart  throughout 
the  year. 

Nature's  Secret  Ways 

On  each  duck  hunting  excursion 
my  husband  keeps  his  eyes  open  for 
glimpses  into  nature’s  secret  ways.  He 
observes  the  muskrat  slipping  into 
the  water  downriver,  notices  the  scold- 
ing squirrel,  examines  the  muddy 
tracks  along  the  river  bank  to  learn 
whose  presence  preceded  his.  Some- 
times there  are  signs  of  a struggle 
in  the  bloody  broken  grasses  where 
some  creature  fought  for  its  life.  All 
of  these  happenings  are  a part  of  his 
hunting  experiences,  making  his  day 
a success  even  if  the  ducks  refuse  to 
decoy.  Returning  home  he  brings 
these  observations  to  share  with  his 
family.  Many  fireside  chats  have  been 
enlivened  with  speculation  based  on 
nature’s  clues  discovered  while  hunt- 
ing. 

When  the  duck-hunting  day  does 
yield  a harvest,  it  means  not  only  a 
fine  meal  is  in  prospect  but  also  in- 
creased knowledge.  Out  come  the 
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tattered  sportsmen’s  encyclopedias. 
Matching  the  artists’  renderings  with 
our  specimens  we  confirm  the  type 
and  sex  of  the  ducks.  Reading  about 
their  habits  and  habitats  we  marvel  at 
the  forces  of  nature  which  brought 
them  to  us. 

Ritual  to  Work  Together 

It  has  become  a ritual  for  us  to 
work  together  at  what  was  once  the 
unpleasant  task  of  transforming  feath- 
ered fowl  into  a main  course.  By 
reading  and  discovering  through  trial 
and  error,  we  have  hit  upon  a method 
which  works  well.  Molten  wax  has 
proven  the  least  messy  and  most  con- 
venient way  to  remove  feathers.  Then 
the  head  and  feet  are  detached  and 
the  entrails  removed.  Even  this  dis- 
tasteful job  is  rewarding  if  you  re- 
gard it  as  an  anatomy  lesson.  It  is 
interesting  to  check  the  gizzard  to 
discover  what  the  duck  has  been 
dining  on. 

Cooking  a duck  is  saved  for  a 
special  occasion  requiring  much  plan- 
ning. First,  the  proper  side  dishes 
must  be  selected  and  their  ingred- 
ients purchased.  Everything  must 
serve  to  complement  the  zesty  duck 
flavor.  This  too  encourages  much 
reading  of  recipes  and  mouthwatering 
discussions.  Anticipation  excites  our 
appetites  until  we  can  wait  no  longer. 

There  is  something  mighty  signifi- 
cant about  a dinner  of  roast  duck  at 
our  house.  Such  a dinner  has  come 
about  only  after  a great  deal  of  effort 
has  been  exerted  training  dogs,  ac- 
quiring equipment,  decoying  the  bird, 
cleaning  and  preparing  him  for  the 
table  . . . not  to  mention  patiently 
coaxing  the  battered  pickup  into  life 


at  4 a.m.  The  countless  hours  spent 
reading  about  both  the  hunting  and 
cooking  of  waterfowl  have  made  the 
actuality  especially  exciting.  It  is 
partly  because  so  much  has  been  put 
into  this  fine  meal  that  we  get  so 
much  out  of  it.  As  we  eat,  our  dis- 
cussion turns  to  man’s  historical  role 
as  the  hunter.  A feeling  of  belonging, 
relating  to  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind, envelops  us. 

Duck  hunting  has  led  to  a study  of 
history  in  other  ways  too.  The  bed  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  is  located 
along  the  Juniata  where  my  husband 
hunts.  Each  time  he  returns  to  his 
concealed  coverts  along  the  river,  he 
crosses  the  canal  bed.  He  often  dis- 
covers markers  or  artifacts.  He  re- 
turns home  and  avidly  reads  about 
the  canal  and  inspires  me  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Some  related  hobbies  which  have 
come  about  as  a direct  result  of  water- 
fowling  include  handloading,  boat- 
building, and  decoy  carving,  as  well 
as  dog  training,  raising,  and  breeding. 
All  of  these  supply  meaningful  diver- 
sion throughout  the  year.  Our  dogs, 
Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  have  been 
especially  valuable  to  the  entire  fam- 
ily. They  serve  not  only  as  reliable 
hunting  companions  who  would  en- 
dure the  most  bitter  cold,  breaking 
through  ice  if  necessary  to  retrieve 
fallen  birds,  but  they  are  fine  family 
dogs.  We  rely  on  them  as  watchdogs 
and  as  constant,  trusted  friends  for 
our  children. 

Yes,  I am  glad  my  husband  is  a 
hunter.  Hunting  has  brought  out  the 
best  in  him.  And  although  he  is  ex- 
ceptional, he  is  not  the  exception. 
Hunting  can  do  the  same  for  anyone. 
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PGC  Photo  by  John  Behel 


FORESTER  STUDIES  TREE  GROWTH  along  an  old  logging  road  in  Luzerne  County. 
Release  cutting  here  improved  area  for  wildlife. 


The  Forest  Changes 

By  Donald  E.  Zimmerman 
PGC  Wildlife  Conservation  Education  Specialist 


WE  OFTEN  recall  experiences  from 
our  youth  that  have  left  indelible 
memories.  Many  lend  enjoyment  to 
our  outdoor  experiences  and  help  us 
to  understand  the  world  and  wild- 
life around  us. 

At  times  when  we  were  young  we 
saw  things  we  didn’t  understand,  but 
later  these  things  were  explained  to 
us.  Deeply  embedded  in  my  memory 
is  a hayfield  and  wooded  draw  behind 
my  childhood  home.  The  hayfield  was 
on  a hilltop.  It  had  been  cleared  of 
trees  years  before  we  moved  into  the 
area,  but  the  woods  had  been  left 
standing  in  the  draw.  There  my  broth- 
er and  I roamed  with  youthful  curi- 
osity, freely  exploring  the  land  for 
several  years.  Then  the  farmer,  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  me,  bull- 
dozed the  trees.  Soon  soil  from  the 
bare  hillside  began  eroding,  although 
the  trees  that  had  been  pushed  into 
the  draw  slowed  some  of  the  runoff. 
Here  among  the  downed  trees  we 


saw  our  first  red  fox.  He  flushed  as 
we  approached  the  draw  late  one 
afternoon,  quickly  laced  his  way 
through  the  trees  to  the  south  end 
of  the  draw,  and  bounded  over  the 
hill. 

During  the  first  year  some  annual 
weeds  invaded  the  area,  and  after 
another  year  or  two  grasses  began 
to  grow  on  the  hillsides.  By  the  time 
we  entered  high  school,  the  grasses 
were  well  established,  and  by  gradua- 
tion small  bushes  and  small  trees  were 
spreading  across  the  area. 

Then  the  farmer  who  owned  the 
land  died.  No  one  moved  in  and  the 
land  lies  idle  still.  During  our  last 
visit  home,  we  noticed  there  are  many 
trees  in  the  draw,  a few  of  them 
nearly  20  feet  high. 

Such  changes  in  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal community  were  explained  to  us 
in  college.  Ecologists  call  the  process 
“succession.”  Succession  happens  to 
all  plant  and  animal  communities. 
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Eventually  each  community  matures 
into  what  is  termed  its  climax  condi- 
tion. 

On  the  prairies,  grasses  are  the  final 
plants  of  the  community.  Here  in 
parts  of  the  Northeast,  a predomi- 
nance of  coniferous  trees  was  usually 
the  climax.  In  most  areas,  if  a storm 
strikes  a forest,  or  it  is  cleared  by 
logging  or  burned  off,  or  a grassy  pas- 
ture’s left  idle,  the  plants  and  animals 
will  change  over  a hundred  or  more 
years. 

Observe  Selected  Sites 

No  one  lives  long  enough  to  observe 
the  complete  succession  of  the  plant 
and  animal  community  at  one  loca- 
tion. We  can,  however,  rely  on  the 
records  of  earlier  generations  and  ob- 
serve selected  forest  sites  in  different 
stages  of  forest  succession. 

Hunters,  though  many  may  not  re- 
alize it,  make  use  of  their  knowledge 
of  succession.  They  have  learned 
through  experience  that  game  animals 
are  more  abundant  in  some  types  of 
habitat  than  others.  Successful  grouse 


CUTTING  TIMBER  at  proper  time  not  only 
makes  income  but  also  produces  food  for 
wildlife  when  root  “suckers”  quickly  grow. 


hunters  choose  thickly  grown  areas  as 
their  favorite  hunting  grounds,  while 
turkey,  squirrel  or  bear  hunters  usu- 
ally select  a tract  of  maturing  mast- 
producing  trees. 

Succession  after  a clear-cutting  nor- 
mally follows  a sequence  of  predict- 
able stages.  Clear-cutting  changes  the 
micro-environment  by  allowing  more 
sunlight  to  reach,  to  warm  and  to  dry 
the  soil  of  the  forest  floor. 

During  the  following  few  years,  the 
stumps  send  up  sprouts  and  start  to 
grow  again.  Blackberries  or  raspber- 
ries invade  the  area  along  with  grape- 
vines. Young  trees  and  brush  begin 
to  grow  as  the  area  starts  to  regener- 
ate itself.  For  the  next  five  to  15 
years  the  optimum  conditions  for 
maximum  browse  production  exist, 
and  the  best  conditions  for  maximum 
deer,  rabbit  and  grouse  populations. 

About  the  twentieth  year  after 
clear-cutting,  the  trees  are  beginning 
to  shade  out  the  understory.  Many 
trees  are  entering  the  pole  stage. 
Browse  and  brushy  plants  are  dying 
out  and  the  area  will  support  fewer 
deer,  grouse  and  rabbits.  The  period 
from  20  to  40  years  after  a clear- 
cutting  is  one  of  the  poorest  stages  in 
the  succession  of  a forest  so  far  as 
game  species  are  concerned. 

Regular  Mast  Crops 

After  about  the  fortieth  year  the 
forest  starts  producing  regular  mast 
crops.  In  southern  Pennsylvania, 
mast-producing  trees  are  oak  and 
hickory,  while  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania beech,  birch  and  maple  are 
common  mast  producers.  ( Game  man- 
agement personnel  consider  mast  to  be 
any  nuts,  fruit,  seeds  or  buds  utilized 
by  wildlife.)  As  the  hardwood  trees 
mature,  optimum  conditions  soon  de- 
velop for  the  maximum  turkey,  gray 
squirrel  and  black  bear  populations 
in  these  areas. 

Even  if  not  cut  by  man  or  destroyed 
by  natural  catastrophies,  the  hard- 
woods will,  in  time,  die  regardless. 
After  several  generations  of  hard- 
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woods,  conifer  seedlings,  resulting 
from  normal  seed  dispersion,  will  soon 
begin  growing  in  an  area,  and  if  left 
undisturbed  a predominance  of  coni- 
fers will  develop.  Gray  squirrel,  tur- 
key and  bear  populations  gradually 
decline.  When  the  forest  reaches  its 
climax,  few  game  animals  will  be 
found  on  the  area. 

How  does  all  this  apply  to  Penn- 
sylvania’s forests  and  game  animals? 
First,  because  of  man’s  needs  for  hard- 
woods, it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  ever 
again  have  the  predominance  of  coni- 
fers that  existed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  when  the  settlers  first 
arrived.  Only  small  remnant  stands 
will  remain. 

Second,  wildlife  managers  have 
learned  that  a forest  in  several  stages 
of  succession  produces  the  greatest 
variety  of  both  game  and  non-game 
wildlife.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  commercial  logging  under 
supervised  forest-wildlife  management 
programs. 

When  Europeans  first  settled  Penn- 
sylvania, much  of  the  state  was  in 
mature  or  climax  forest.  Man’s  ex- 
ploitation of  these  changed  the  plant 
community  radically.  This  affected 
the  wildlife  population,  as  did  the 
practice  of  market  hunting.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century,  logging  operations 
were  in  full  swing  and  the  forests 
were  being  cut  without  thought.  Wild- 
fires followed,  scorching  the  land. 

About  that  time  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  was  getting  its  or- 
ganization established,  and  regula- 
tions were  soon  enacted  to  protect 
various  species  of  wildlife  through  the 
enforcement  of  regulated  seasons  and 
harvest  by  sex. 

Optimum  Conditions 

Remnants  of  the  original  wild 
turkey  population  remained  in  the 
south-central  mountains  and  deer 
were  being  maintained  in  preserves 
across  the  Commonwealth.  As  the 
forests  began  to  regrow  through  their 
brushy  stages,  optimum  conditions  ex- 


WHEN  A FOREST  reaches  a certain  stage, 
it  almost  ceases  to  produce  food  for 
wildlife.  This  can  be  a factor  in  winter 
kills  when  weather  is  bad. 


isted  for  deer.  Some  were  stocked  and 
under  the  “bucks  only”  law  our  white- 
tail  herd  grew  rapidly.  By  the  1920’s 
there  were  too  many  deer  for  the 
supporting  habitat,  as  much  of  the 
forest  was  entering  the  pole  stage.  In 
several  severe  winters  of  that  decade, 
thousands  of  deer  died  of  starvation. 
Antlerless  seasons  helped  to  alleviate 
that  problem. 

Today,  much  of  our  forested  area  is 
maturing  and  regularly  producing 
mast  crops— acorns,  nuts,  seeds  and 
fruits.  This  is  ideal  for  wild  turkeys 
and  their  population  has  expanded 
from  the  remnant  population  in  the 
southcentral  mountains.  Wild  turkeys 
are  maintaining  a high  native  natural- 
ly reproducing  population  in  the 
northcentral  and  southcentral  regions 
of  the  state. 

Forest- wildlife  management  plans 
for  forested  State  Game  Lands  are 
being  developed  so  that  portions  of 
each  remain  in  the  various  stages  of 
forest  succession.  In  this  way,  the 
forest  community  can  be  perpetuated. 
Such  a program  provides  not  only 
timber  for  man’s  future,  but  also 
wildlife  for  his  recreational  enjoy- 
ment. 
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Some  Make  The  Effort 
ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION  — Merrill  A.  Wil- 
liams of  State  College,  a hunter  and 
good  Samaritan,  noticed  a large  doe 
caught  in  a fence  along  Route  1-80. 
He  stopped  his  tractor  trailer  and  with 
a crowbar  released  the  doe’s  trapped 
hind  leg.  This  doe  would  surely  have 
been  trapped  there  until  death,  had 
this  sportsman  not  cared  enough  to 
stop  his  work  to  do  a good  deed.— 
Trainee  Chester  P.  Cinamella. 


Didja  Check  His  License? 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - One 
evening  on  the  way  home  from  work 
I saw  a “wet”  dog  struggling  up  the 
bank  of  the  Juniata  River  with  some- 
thing in  his  mouth.  Racking  the  car  to- 
ward the  dog,  I saw  he  had  been  fish- 
ing. The  object  in  his  mouth  was  a 
large  “sucker”— not  a lollypop.— Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  J.  D.  Moyle, 
Alexandria. 


How  Lucky  Can  One  Guy  Be? 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— Charles 
Stroup,  farm  game  manager,  was  con- 
tacting landowners  on  Farm  Game 
Project  108.  A cooperator’s  son  men- 
tioned he  had  missed  a few  issues  of 
GAME  NEWS  and  Charlie  offered  to 
replace  them  out  of  some  he  had  in 
his  truck.  Walking  toward  the  truck 
with  the  small  boy,  Charlie  noticed 
the  youngster’s  brother  had  his  arm 
in  a cast  and  he  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened. “My  brother  broke  his  arm,” 
the  boy  said.  “He  has  all  the  luck.  He 
broke  his  arm  . . . gets  a lollypop  a 
day  . . . Dad’s  going  to  take  him  hunt- 
ing ...  he  doesn’t  have  to  take  a bath 
for  two  weeks  . . . and  he’s  got  a whole 
week  to  go!”— District  Game  Protector 
R.  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Inside  Joke 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— My  wife  recently 
gave  birth  to  a fine  healthy  son.  While 
in  the  labor  room  at  the  hospital  her 
doctor  was  making  idle  conversation 
to  comfort  her,  and  he  asked  what  her 
husband’s  occupation  was.  She  told 
him  that  I was  training  to  become  a 
Game  Protector.  The  doctor,  being  an 
avid  hunter  and  sportsman,  knew  a 
little  about  Game  Protectors  and  their 
duties.  When  they  brought  my  wife 
out  of  the  delivery  room  a short  time 
later,  the  doctor,  knowing  how  much 
we  wanted  a son,  said:  “Mr.  Widmer, 
your  wife  is  fine,  and  has  just  given 
birth  to  a nice  ‘button  buck’.”— Trainee 
Michael  P.  Widmer  . 
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Rough  Time 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-Mt.  and 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Fatz,  who  are  in  the 
Safety  Zone  Program,  told  me  that  on 
Saturday,  December  2,  while  they 
were  away  a short  time,  some  deer 
that  apparently  were  stirred  up  by 
hunters  came  down  their  front  walk, 
through  a doorway  where  the  door 
had  blown  open  and  into  the  screened 
porch.  The  Fatzes  could  see  where 
hoofs  had  slipped  on  the  concrete  floor. 
They  did  not  get  stopped  in  time  and 
broke  the  glass  in  the  storm  door 
inside  the  porch,  bent  the  grill  and 
broke  the  frame.  Some  blood  was  on 
the  porch  floor.  They  departed  the 
same  way  they  came  in.  Some  neigh- 
bors passing  by  in  a car  at  that  time 
were  surprised  to  see  three  does  come 
out  of  the  door,  cross  the  yard  and 
road  and  head  for  the  woods.— District 
Game  Protector  D.  C.  Beach,  To- 
wanda. 


New  Recruit 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— l suppose  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  being  a 
Game  Protector  is  working  with  chil- 
dren and  youth  groups,  but  this  past 
fall  I had  one  of  my  most  rewarding 
experiences  while  working  with  a dis- 
tinguished gentleman  a number  of 
years  older  than  I.  This  fellow  enjoys 
hunting  and  the  outdoors  a great  deal, 
so  I suggested  that  he  might  wish  to 
try  fox  trapping  as  it  is  rather  chal- 
lenging and  would  give  him  a chance 
to  spend  more  time  observing  and 
learning  about  the  wildlife  which  he 
enjoys  so  much.  After  I explained 
some  of  the  fundamentals  to  him,  he 
decided  to  give  it  a try.  Well,  he 
not  only  caught  nine  foxes  but  he  also 
said  it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
and  challenging  things  he  has  ever 
done.  He  is  going  to  get  serious  about 
it  next  year.  Who  is  this  fellow?  My 
father,  of  course.— Trainee  Terry  A. 
Saylor. 


The  One  That  Got  Away 
SNYDER  COUNTY-A  well  known 
hunter  from  the  Troxelville  area  told 
me  he  was  hunting  rabbits  with  his 
favorite  beagle  and  had  a chase  going. 
The  rabbit  came  running  by  but  Ed 
only  crippled  it,  and  it  continued  on 
and  made  a dive  for  a hole.  The  dog 
then  grabbed  the  rabbit  and  according 
to  Ed  the  rabbit  dragged  the  dog  into 
the  hole!  And  that’s  not  all.  A min- 
ute later  this  expensive  beagle  was 
heard  tongueing  and  when  the  two 
animals  came  bolting  out  of  the  brush, 
the  rabbit  was  chasing  the  dog!— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  P.  Shook, 
McClure. 


Just  Buddies 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - William 
Hill,  a member  of  my  Food  & Cover 
crew  in  Lycoming  County,  observed 
an  unusual  sight  in  the  Steam  Valley 
Mountain  area  near  State  Game  Lands 
75.  While  watching  several  deer  and 
a flock  of  wild  turkeys  feeding  in  a 
field,  a large  black  bear  came  walking 
out  of  the  woods  and  joined  the 
crowd.  Some  sportsmen  in  past  years 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  bag  a 
deer,  bear  and  turkey  all  in  the  same 
license  year,  but  I doubt  if  many  have 
been  privileged  to  observe  these  three 
trophies  all  at  the  same  time.— Land 
Manager  D.  E.  Watson,  Williamsport. 
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That’ll  Be  Expensive! 

ERIE  COUNTY  - Recently  I ob- 
served a least  weasel  run  across  the 
highway  in  front  of  me  and  stop  atop 
a snowbank.  His  all-white  fur  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  see  him  until 
he  moved.  I remembered  studying 
about  them  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
school  of  conservation  but  my  mem- 
ory was  a little  dull,  so  when  I got 
home  I pulled  out  my  textbook, 
dusted  it  off  and  looked  up  this  un- 
usual resident.  I was  surprised  to  find 
he  is  the  smallest  carnivore  in  the 
world  and  eats  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  his  own  body  weight  each  day. 
I am  6 feet  tall  and  weigh  190  lbs.,  so 
at  that  rate  I would  have  to  eat  76 
pounds  of  meat  a day.  I am  sure  glad 
the  least  weasel  is  no  larger  than  a 
mouse.— District  Game  Protector  A.  C. 
Martin,  Erie. 


Like  It  Here 

BRADFORD  COUNTY- The  latter 
part  of  January  a small  flock  of  whist- 
ling swans  were  seen  resting  in  a field 
on  Morley  Flats  in  Burlington  Town- 
ship. This  must  be  a regular  stop  on 
their  migrations  as  I have  seen  them 
there  several  times  over  the  past  few 
years.— District  Game  Protector  A.  D. 
Rockwell,  Sayre. 


New  Visitor 

PERRY  COUNTY— Recently  sight- 
ed a red-bellied  woodpecker  at  our 
bird  feeder.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
type  of  bird  has  been  seen  at  our 
feeder.— District  Game  Protector  L.  L. 
Everett,  Newport. 


Can’t  Get  ’Em  All 
YORK  COUNTY -It’s  February 
again,  that  time  of  year  when  the 
sportsmen  who  didn’t  do  so  well  hunt- 
ing pheasants  want  to  know  when  we 
stocked  the  cockbirds.  They  can’t  be- 
lieve the  roosters  they  are  seeing  now 
are  left  from  last  season.  According 
to  some,  all  the  birds  were  either  shot 
before  they  had  a chance  to  hunt  them 
or  the  predators  killed  them.  It’s  hard 
to  convince  some  guys  that  these  birds 
escaped  their  hunting  efforts.— District 
Game  Protector  R.  L.  Yeakel,  Red 
Lion. 


How’s  That  Again? 

FOREST  AND  WARREN  COUN- 
TIES— It  used  to  be  that  the  shortest 
route  between  two  places  was  a 
straight  line.  Nowadays,  the  shortest 
route  is  the  long  way  around.  No 
wonder  it  takes  so  long  to  get  any- 
thing done.— Land  Manager  D.  W. 
Gross,  Marienville. 


How  True  It  Is 

POTTER  COUNTY -In  1972,  Penn- 
sylvania yielded  a recorded  highway 
deer  mortality  of  26,435  whitetails. 
Unknown  numbers  of  small  animals 
were  killed  on  the  Keystone  State’s 
highways  also.  One  little  animal  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  it  is  now 
a top  record  seller— title,  “Dead  Skunk 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Road.’’  Such  is 
life— the  fella  that  makes  the  biggest 
stink  gets  the  most  attention.  —District 
Game  Protector  R.  G.  Clouser,  Gale- 
ton. 
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Found  a Home 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY- While 
looking  over  a Game  Commission 
planting  of  shrubs  on  State  Game 
Lands  121,  I saw  five  ringnecked 
pheasants  feeding  in  the  area.  No 
doubt  these  same  five  roosters  were 
hiding  in  this  same  area  last  fall.— 
District  Game  Protector  D.  J.  Adams, 
Mount  Union. 


Prepared 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  - Re- 
cently I had  to  stop  in  Magistrate  Fer- 
rallis’  office  to  collect  a fine.  I 
unzipped  my  jacket,  exposing  the 
brown  sleeveless  insulated  vest  issued 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Mr.  Fer- 
rallis’  secretary  took  one  look  and 
said,  “You’ll  need  that.”  I asked, 
“Need  what?”  She  stated,  “That  bul- 
let-proof vest.’  Unknown  to  me,  the 
defendant  had  enclosed  a rather  nasty 
letter  along  with  his  check  for  the  fine 
and  costs.— District  Game  Protector 

J.  Kazakavage,  Washington. 


Always  the  Way 

BERKS  COUNTY-I  would  like  to 
relate  the  following  trapping  story, 
with  the  main  characters  being  a 
Game  Protector,  a State  Trooper,  and 
the  trooper’s  six -year-old  son:  It  seems 
the  Game  Protector  and  the  trooper 
went  fox  trapping.  For  two  weeks 
they  tried  their  luck,  using  all  the 
approved  methods  and  taking  extreme 
care  in  making  the  sets.  After  a week 
the  State  Trooper’s  son  decided  to  try 
his  hand  at  opossum  trapping,  using 
contaminated  traps  set  on  the  ground 
and  covered  with  leaves.  Total  catch 
; after  two  weeks— trooper  and  Game 
t Protector,  one  raccoon  and  two  opos- 
t sums.  Six-year-old,  two  opossums,  and 
. one  grey  fox— District  Game  Protector 

K.  M.  Zinn,  Bemville. 


Determined  Guys 
ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION— While  visiting  a 
friend  in  Clarion  County,  I was  in- 
formed of  a beaver  dam  he  had  re- 
cently discovered.  Knowing  this  area 
of  the  county  was  not  known  for  a 
heavy  beaver  population,  I was  cur- 
ious. We  proceeded  to  the  dam,  and 
much  to  my  surprise,  found  it  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  a vast  abandoned 
strip  mine  operation.  The  beavers 
were  undoubtedly  attracted  by  the 
profuse  regrowth  of  aspen.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  this  furbearer 
did  not  inhabit  the  area  in  great 
numbers  even  before  the  land  was 
stripped.  This  only  proves  once  again 
the  adaptability  and  persistence  of 
the  beaver  despite  man’s  destruction 
of  wildlife  habitat.— Trainee  William 

L.  Hutson. 


A Sight  to  See 

MERCER  COUNTY-I  had  a call 
from  an  elderly  lady  who,  along  with 
her  neighbor,  was  trying  to  capture 
“a  huge  tropical  bird’’  by  throwing  a 
sheet  over  its  head.  They  wanted  to 
keep  it  from  freezing.  Upon  investi- 
gation, the  bird  turned  out  to  be  a 
great  blue  heron,  well  capable  of  sur- 
viving the  elements.— District  Game 
Protector  L.  P.  Heade,  Mercer. 
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Quite  an  Assortment 
HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Fred 
Gardner,  of  Petersburg,  and  I spent 
quite  a lot  of  time  this  past  fall  rac- 
coon hunting.  Raccoons  were  taken 
with  varying  degrees  of  physical  fea- 
tures, such  as  two  with  no  teeth;  two 
with  no  .tail;  three  almost  entirely 
red;  several  with  one  foot  missing; 
one  full  of  porcupine  quills;  one  al- 
most entirely  black;  one  weighing  25 
lbs.  and  one  in  January  weighing 
2/2  pounds.— Land  Management  Assis- 
tant J.  C.  Hyde,  Huntingdon. 

Just  Wanted  Out 

CLARION  AND  JEFFERSON 
COUNTIES— One  cold  February  eve- 
ning, two  local  boys  found  and 
brought  a wounded  red-shouldered 
hawk  into  my  office.  I put  the  hawk 
into  a cardboard  box  and  tied  the  lid 
shut  with  string,  hoping  that  a night 
in  the  warm  would  improve  his  con- 
dition. I forgot  to  mention  this  to 
my  wife.  All  was  fine  until  about  3 
a.m.,  when  my  wife  suddenly  and 
very  excitedly  shook  me  and  said 
there  was  a big  rat  out  in  my  office 
chewing  things  apart.  Investigation 
revealed  that  the  “hawk  in  the  box” 
had  thawed  out  and  was  more  active 
than  before.  I was  glad  to  see  him 
improve,  but  he  sure  messed  up  our 
night’s  rest.— Land  Manager  L.  L. 
Harshbarger,  Knox. 


When  All  Else  Fails — 

ERIE  COUNTY- The  high  price 
of  furs  this  year  brought  many  trap- 
pers out  to  try  for  the  wily  flat-tail. 
Many  of  them  had  never  set  a beaver 
trap  before,  and  judging  from  the 
amount  of  violations  most  of  them 
did  not  read  the  appropriate  regula- 
tions. Not  just  the  new  regulations, 
but  some  that  have  been  in  effect  for 
a long  time.  One  man  did  not  even 
know  that  you  had  to  have  your  trap 
tagged  with  your  name.  The  Game 
Commission  spends  a large  amount  of 
money  each  year  to  have  the  hunting 
and  trapping  regulations  printed,  and 
every  sportsman  should  take  time  to 
read  them.— District  Game  Protector 
R.  W.  Meyer,  Fairview. 


The  Genuine  Article 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- During 
the  past  hunting  season  I was  asked 
whether  it  is  legal  to  hunt  deer  with 
a self-loading,  cap-and-ball,  black- 
powder,  muzzle-loading  pistol!  I 
thought  I knew  what  they  meant,  but 
I questioned  the  “self-loading”  part,  as 
I never  heard  of  that  on  a muzzle- 
loader.  The  reply  was,  “Yeah,  you 
know— you  load  it  yourself!”— District 
Game  Protector  C.  L.  Keller,  Clear- 
field. 


The  Tough  Time 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF 
CONSERVATION- Winter  is  a good 
time  for  the  hunter  to  get  in  the  field, 
for  at  this  time  the  wildlife  and  food 
conditions  are  at  their  lowest  point. 
Such  trips  will  give  the  hunter  exer- 
cise and  an  awareness  of  nature  which 
he  doesn’t  see  during  hunting  season. 
With  this  awareness,  he  may  see  why 
the  Game  Commission  adopted  the 
policies  that  so  often  come  under 
criticism  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
—Trainee  William  H.  Mclntire. 
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New  Game  Officers  Assigned 


INETEEN  new  District  Game  Pro- 
tectors have  joined  the  field  force 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion following  graduation  exercises  on 
March  3 for  the  fifteenth  student  offi- 
cer class  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
training  school,  the  Ross  Leffier 
School  of  Conservation. 

Andrew  C.  Long  of  Shamokin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, presided  at  the  graduation 
exercises,  held  at  Brockway  Area  High 
School  in  Jefferson  County. 

Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Game  Commission 
executive  director,  presented  diplomas 
and  commissions  to  the  graduates.  The 
oaths  of  office  were  administered  by 
President  Judge  Edwin  L.  Snyder  of 
Jefferson  County. 

Daniel  A.  Poole,  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  delivered  the  graduation 
address,  and  Barry  L.  Warner  spoke 
for  the  class.  School  Superintendent 


Donald  E.  Miller  presented  the  train- 
ees, and  the  new  officers  received  their 
badges  from  C.  James  Williams,  the 
school’s  assistant  superintendent. 

The  intensive  course  of  instruction 
began  for  the  class  on  March  27, 
1972.  The  curriculum  included  bi- 
ology, land  management.  Game  Law 
and  related  law  study,  legal  procedure, 
police  sciences,  game  management, 
propagation,  public  relations,  public 
speaking  and  physical  education,  in- 
cluding self-defense.  Classroom  in- 
struction was  supplemented  with  field 
training  under  the  guidance  of  experi- 
enced officers. 

Graduation  of  the  fifteenth  class 
brings  to  332  the  total  number  of 
alumni  of  the  school,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation. 

Members  of  the  class,  with  their 
home  towns  and  counties,  and  the 
counties  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed, follow: 


Name 

Home  Town 

Gary  W.  Becker 

Tunkhannock 

Robert  D.  Buss 

Bethlehem 

William  E.  Carll 

Wattsburg 

Chester  P.  Cinamella 

State  College 

Frank  B.  Clark 

Boothwyn 

Gordon  J.  Couillard 

Pittsburgh 

Barry  R.  Hambley 

Patton 

Chester  J.  Harris 

Ulster 

William  L.  Hutson 

Marienville 

Donald  D.  Martin 

State  College 

William  H.  Mclntire 

Quakertown 

Barry  K.  Moore 

Derry 

David  L.  Myers 

New  Cumberland 

Terry  A.  Saylor 

Berlin 

John  E.  Schweitzer 

Turtle  Creek 

William  D.  Shultz 

Westfield 

Lowell  D.  Snyder 

Bellefonte 

Barry  L.  Warner 

Red  Lion 

Michael  P.  Widmer 

Lower  Burrell 

County 

Assignment 

Wyoming 

Adams  County 

Lehigh 

Southwest  Field  Division 
Office 

Erie 

Allegheny  County 

Centre 

Lackawanna  County 

Delaware 

Franklin  County 

Allegheny 

Clarion  County 

Cambria 

Sullivan  County 

Bradford 

Schuylkill  County 

Forest 

Lycoming  County 

Centre 

Butler  County 

Bucks 

Allegheny  County 

Westmoreland 

Perry  County 

Cumberland 

Snyder  County 

Somerset 

Mifflin  County 

Allegheny 

Dauphin  County 

Tioga 

Lawrence  County 

Centre 

Northcentral  Field  Division 
Office 

York 

Bedford  County 

Westmoreland 

Southeast  Field  Division 
Office 
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Address  to  15th  Class 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

By  Daniel  A.  Poole 

President,  Wildlife  Management  Institute 


DANIEL  A.  POOLE 

President,  Wildlife  Management  Inst. 

IT  IS  A pleasure  to  be  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  doubly  so  to  be  with 
people  interested  in  wildlife.  People 
so  interested,  in  fact,  that  they  have 
chosen  to  make  this  exciting  field  their 
life’s  vocation. 

Man’s  work  becomes  his  pleasure— 
not  his  burden— when  he  is  involved 
in  a cause  in  which  he  believes.  You 
are  entering  a fraternity  of  satisfied 
people,  of  men  and  women  who  find 
in  their  work  an  opportunity  to  do 
deeds  of  lasting  value  for  wildlife  and 
for  society. 

Our  being  together  today  is  a 
“first”  for  both  you  and  me.  You  are 
graduating  from  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  the  Game 


Commission  Training  School,  and  I 
am  speaking  to  my  first  graduation 
class  of  any  kind. 

We  have  other  bonds.  One  is  our 
interest  in  wildlife  and  in  the  out  of 
doors.  A second  is  that  you  know  of 
Ross  Leffler  through  your  attendance 
at  this  school.  I know  of  Ross  Leffler 
because  of  my  association  with  him 
during  his  years  in  Washington  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
wildlife  affairs. 

If  I can  leave  only  one  thought  with 
you  today,  it  is  to  urge  you  to  pattern 
yourself  after  Ross  Leffler.  He  had 
qualities  that  each  of  us  could  do  well 
to  emulate.  Ross  always  was  pleasant, 
even  when  a subject  was  disagreeable. 
No  man  was  too  unimportant  to  share 
some  of  his  time.  He  was  alert  and 
informed.  But  when  he  did  not  know 
the  answer,  he  was  forthright  enough 
to  say  so.  You  could  count  on  what  he 
told  you.  He  knew  that  the  good  he 
could  do  for  wildlife  and  the  out  of 
doors  hinged  as  much  on  what  he 
should  be  doing  tomorrow  as  on  what 
he  did  today. 

These  qualities  helped  Ross  Leffler 
to  stand  above  the  rest.  They  can  do 
the  same  for  you.  I commend  them  to 
your  personal  attention.  They  can  en- 
able you  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

And  may  I say  that  if  any  one  of 
you  doubts  his  ability  to  contribute,  if 
you  view  the  coming  years  as  some 
kind  of  an  idyllic  wandering  through 
Penn’s  Woods,  then  I strongly  suggest 
you  look  elsewhere  for  employment. 
Opportunities  in  this  field  are  too 
limited  to  waste  on  people  who  lack 
sincere  commitment.  We  need  fighters, 
not  freeloaders.  We  need  people  who 
know  where  they  are  going  and  why. 

• 
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Your  association  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  puts  you  on 
the  payroll  of  one  of  the  best  state 
wildlife  conservation  agencies  in  the 
nation.  I know  this  because  my  orga- 
nization closely  follows  the  programs 
and  activities  of  wildlife  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  You  are  be- 
coming a team  member  of  a public 
service  organization  having  an  envi- 
able record  of  leadership  and  accom- 
plishment in  wildlife  restoration  and 
conservation. 

Two  Important  Factors 

Two  important  factors  make  this 
record  possible.  The  first  is  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  a large  and  varied  state. 
Its  people  are  concentrated  mostly  in 
cities  and  towns.  This  leaves  much 
land  and  water  for  the  wild  creatures 
your  Commission  has  the  responsibility 
to  protect  and  perpetuate. 

A second  and  equally  important  fac- 
tor that  contributed  to  Pennsylvania’s 
record  of  leadership  and  accomplish- 
ment was  your  forefathers’  wise  deci- 
sion to  place  responsibility  for  wildlife 
in  the  hands  of  trained  and  capable 
men.  As  a result,  the  Commission’s 
program  steadily  broadened  and 
strengthened— just  as  professional 
wildlife  management  broadened  and 
strengthened— and  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  and  people  have  benefited  and 
continued  to  benefit. 

The  day  you  go  on  active  duty,  it 
becomes  your  personal  obligation  to 
acquit  yourself  in  such  a way  as  to 
reinforce  and  add  to  the  Commission’s 
proud  record.  As  Mark  Twain  once 
said,  “Always  do  right.  This  will  grati- 
fy some  people  and  astonish  the  rest.” 

Strong  records  and  solid  accomplish- 
ments are  built  on  good  deeds.  The 
warming  glow  of  Pennsylvania’s  past 
glories  has  little  purchasing  power  in 
the  future.  New  problems,  new  chal- 
lenges, new  needs,  and  new  opportuni- 
ties arise  daily.  Your  recognition  of 
this  and  your  good  deeds  are  the  build- 
ing blocks  for  an  even  better  Commis- 
sion record  in  the  years  ahead. 

From  the  course  work  you  have 
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taken  here,  you  should  be  aware  of 
man’s  early  waste  of  wildlife  in  this 
state  and  elsewhere.  That  waste  oc- 
curred variously  because  of  pioneer 
exuberance,  indifference,  and  ignor- 
ance. For  many  decades,  there  seemed 
no  reason  to  care.  People  believed 
wildlife  were  inexhaustible.  And  no 
one  remotely  understood  the  biology 
of  even  the  major  wildlife  species.  But 
slowly,  and  then  more  suddenly,  man’s 
need  to  care  about  wildlife  became 
embarassingly  acute.  In  1867,  the  last 
native  Pennsylvania  elk  was  killed. 
And  in  1906  the  state  was  forced  to 
obtain  deer  from  Michigan  for  stock- 
ing. Your  Commission  traces  back 
only  to  1895. 

Today’s  threat  to  wildlife  stems  from 
an  indifference  and  ignorance  of  an- 
other kind.  It  is  a threat  grown  out 
of  man’s  drive  to  dominate  land  and 
water,  to  convert  it  to  his  personal 
pleasure  or  financial  benefit.  This  is 
part  of  the  American  system,  and  not 
everywhere  is  it  undesirable.  But  it 
is  undesirable  when  it  is  done  unthink- 
ingly, when  land  and  water  are  abused 
needlessly,  and  when  essential  wildlife 
habitat  is  impaired  or  destroyed  and 
the  animals  harassed. 

Men  who  leave  this  school  with 
assignments  in  land  management 
should  realize  that  they  will  be  deal- 
ing with  the  springhead  for  all  wild- 
life—the  soil,  the  vegetation,  and  the 
water  that  sustains  all  life.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  fortunate  because  its  leaders 
were  visionary,  and  the  Commission 
today  owns  and  manages  more  than 
one  million  acres  of  land  for  wildlife 
purposes. 

Encourage  Private  Owners 

No  other  state  has  comparable  dedi- 
cated holdings.  But  the  game  lands 
are  not  enough  to  support  the  wildlife 
interest  of  Pennsylvanians.  Attention 
must  be  given  to  encouraging  more 
private  owners  to  handle  their  lands 
in  such  a way  as  to  aid  pheasants,  cot- 
tontails, turkeys,  deer,  and  other  wild- 
life. An  example  can  be  set  for  them 
in  your  work  on  the  Commission’s 
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own  state  game  lands . 

Men  who  are  assigned  as  game  pro- 
tectors also  are  in  a unique  position 
to  help  wildlife.  Here,  as  in  a few  of 
the  other  leading  states,  their  duties 
will  include  much  more  than  law 
enforcement.  That  is  good. 

Law  enforcement  is  necessary,  of 
course,  for  some  people  lack  the  good 
sense  to  conduct  themselves  properly 
in  hunting,  or  for  that  matter,  in 
pinochle,  matrimony  or  most  anything 
else.  But  enforcement  is  negative  and 
unending  if  attention  focuses  on  appre- 
hension alone.  More  good  will  be  ac- 
complished over  the  long  haul  if  peo- 
ple are  made  to  realize  the  desirability 
of  upholding  game  laws,  using  fire- 
arms properly,  and  respecting  the 
rights  and  property  of  others. 

Constructive  Attitudes 

Constructive  attitudes  are  imparted 
mainly  through  education,  and  each 
one  of  you  can  help  instill  this  under- 
standing through  your  daily  contact 
with  Pennsylvanians,  through  the 
hunter  safety  training  program,  and  in 
other  ways.  Working  with  people  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  projects 
you  can  undertake. 

You  must  have  heard  at  one  time 
during  your  training  in  this  school  that 
all  of  you  men  are  the  Commission’s 
first  line  of  contact  with  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  Often,  you  men  in 
the  field  are  the  public’s  only  contact 
with  Commission  staff.  You  are  the 
Commission  employees  seen  the  most. 
The  impressions  you  make,  your  per- 
sonal appearance,  conduct,  and  your 
ability  to  provide  accurate  information 
in  passable  English  are  the  little  things 
that  suddenly  become  the  big  things 
that  affect  your  Commission’s  stand- 
ing in  the  public  eye.  There  is  a rea- 
son for  every  one  of  the  Commission’s 
programs  and  for  every  member  of  its 
team.  Make  it  your  personal  business 
to  know  why. 

Keep  uppermost  in  your  mind,  too, 
that  Pennsylvania’s  wilds  all  have  been 
conquered.  There  is  no  more  big  back 
country  and  there  are  no  ferocious 


beasts  demanding  that  today’s  out- 
doorsman  be  some  kind  of  Daniel 
Boone.  It  is  no  trick  to  take  wildlife 
in  this  day  of  four-wheeled  vehicles, 
heated  camps,  electric  blankets,  and 
insulated  socks  and  underwear.  The 
good  Lord  has  not  made  any  changes 
in  the  wildlife  he  created  to  better 
equip  it  to  elude  all  the  technology 
being  devoted  to  its  capture  today. 
Through  your  actions  and  words 
encourage  all  hunters  to  recognize  and 
seek  the  satisfactions  that  come  from 
a truly  sporting  experience  in  the  field. 
And  practice  what  you  preach. 

Hunting  today  is  recreation.  The 
sport  is  in  the  pursuit,  not  the  taking. 
Hunting  is  not  storing  food  away  for 
the  winter.  The  person  who  takes  a 
deer  or  a pheasant  is  no  superbeing. 
He  is  merely  a recreationist.  He  can 
be  a sportsman,  however.  The  man 
who  photographs  a hawk  or  a wood- 
pecker may  be  more  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  the  woods  than  a shooter. 
Properly  done,  hunting  should  provide 
physical  and  mental  relaxation.  It 
gives  man  the  opportunity  to  renew 
his  ever-narrowing  bonds  with  the 
soils,  woods,  water,  and  wildlife.  It 
must  do  this  if  hunting  is  to  persist. 
You  should  help  keep  it  so.  You  should 
set  the  example. 

A Trust 

You  are  entering  a career  field  with 
a very  fine  balance.  Your  agency  needs 
money  to  operate.  Most  of  the  money 
comes  traditionally  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses  and  permits.  Wild- 
life’s interest  demands  that  hunting 
take  not  exceed  the  biological  capacity 
of  the  species.  It  also  demands  that 
shooters  target  only  legal  animals. 
Public  acceptance  of  hunting  demands 
that  you  serve  more  than  the  interest 
of  hunters.  If  the  public  at  large— most 
of  whom  do  not  hunt— are  dissatisfied 
with  what  hunters  are  doing,  more 
effort  will  be  made  to  stop  them.  If 
hunting  is  halted,  the  funds  for  wild- 
life protection  and  enhancement  will 
be  no  more.  You  are  being  handed  a 
trust  to  look  after  the  wildlife  interest 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  15th  class,  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  which  was  gradu- 
ated on  March  3,  1973. 


not  just  birdwatchers,  not  just  any 
group. 

You  should  be  aware  of  the  anti- 
of  all  Pennsylvanians— not  just  hunters, 
hunting  sentiment  already  building  in 
this  country.  Over  and  above  those 
few  people  who  are  morally  opposed 
to  killing  of  animals  for  sport,  there 
are  many  others  who  are  concerned 
about  how  hunting  fits  in  with  the  per- 
petuation and  enhancement  of  wild- 
life. Most  of  our  people  live  in  cities, 
and  they  do  not  know  of  nature’s 
capacity  to  renew  itself,  providing  the 
resource  is  not  abused.  Part  of  your 
job  will  be  to  explain  how  wildlife 
renews  itself  and  how  the  Commis- 
sion’s program  makes  it  so.  And  part 
of  your  job  will  be  to  explain  to 
hunters  how  they  should  conduct 
themselves  in  the  field  to  reduce  valid 
complaints  against  their  sport.  There 
are  unlimited  opportunities  for  prog- 
ress in  both  regards.  Communications 
will  be  one  of  your  most  important 
duties.  No  matter  how  many  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  GAME  NEWS  and 
releases  are  mailed  out,  the  bulk  of 
the  public  remains  uninformed.  You 
are  the  vital  contact. 

It  is  the  personal  responsibility  of 


each  of  us  in  the  wildlife  field  to  be 
aware  of  these  circumstances  and  to 
equip  ourselves  to  help  overcome 
them.  Name  calling  and  ridicule  will 
not  suffice.  It  does  not  bring  people 
together,  it  drives  them  apart.  Keep 
yourself  informed  and  do  not  lose  con- 
tact with  the  Pennsylvanians  you 
serve,  the  agency  team  of  which  you 
are  a part,  and  the  wildlife  for  which 
you  have  responsibility. 

And  remember,  please,  the  words 
of  Edward  Markham: 

“He  drew  a circle  that  shut  me  out 
Heretic,  rebel,  a thing  to  flout. 

But  Love  and  I had  the  wit  to  win; 
We  drew  a circle  that  took  him  in.” 
Do  not  let  the  lack  of  understanding 
shut  you  out.  Continue  to  learn  and 
grow.  Use  your  good  sense  and  knowl- 
edge to  win  everyone  to  the  cause  of 
wildlife  for  which  your  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  responsible. 

So  equipped,  both  with  understand- 
ing and  awareness,  you  can  approach 
your  work  with  what  Mark  Twain 
described  as  the  “calm  confidence  of 
a Christian  with  four  aces.” 

My  best  wishes  go  with  you  as  you 
enter  this  challenging  and  rewarding 
field. 
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Keystone  Hunters  Take  107,215  Deer 


Photo  From  Barry  L.  Rider 

RICHARD  AND  ODA  DAY,  RD  3,  Danville,  flank  daughter  Carol  Day  Edwards,  of  Mont- 
gomery, as  each  displays  8-point  taken  during  past  deer  season. 


Pennsylvania’s  deer  hunters  chalked 
up  their  third  largest  buck  harvest 
in  history  during  the  1972-73  whitetail 
seasons,  according  to  reports  filed  with 
the  Game  Commission.  Cards  mailed 
in  by  successful  hunters  indicate 
62,633  antlered  deer  were  taken,  while 
another  44,582  hunters  in  the  state 
reported  tagging  antlerless  deer.  The 
total  whitetail  harvest  was  107,215. 

The  1971-72  figures  were  55,602 
antlered  deer  and  48,625  antlerless 
whitetails,  for  a total  harvest  of 
104,227. 

The  1972-73  antlerless  harvest  was 
the  fifteenth  largest  on  record,  and  the 
total  harvest  was  the  ninth  highest 
since  record-keeping  began  in  1915. 
The  most  recent  buck  harvest  was 
exceeded  only  in  1967,  when  the  re- 
cord 78,268  were  tagged,  and  in  1965, 
when  hunters  reported  taking  65,150. 
Ten  of  the  eleven  largest  buck  har- 
vests in  the  state’s  history  have 
occurred  in  the  last  ten  years. 


Last  September,  the  Game  Com- 
mission said  it  hoped  hunters  would 
harvest  63,000  bucks  and  desired  a 
minimum  antlerless  whitetail  harvest 
of  at  least  42,500. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  one  of 
the  best  deer  hunting  areas  in  the 
state,  led  all  counties  in  both  buck 
harvest  and  total  harvest  during  the 
1972-73  seasons.  Sportsmen  reported 
taking  2,867  antlered  deer  in  Potter, 
and  a total  of  5,348  whitetails  from 
“God’s  Country.” 

Other  leading  counties  in  total  har- 
vest for  1972-73  were  Bradford,  5,020; 
Tioga,  4,070;  McKean,  3,719;  and 
Lycoming,  3,652. 

2,307;  Clearfield,  2,248;  and  War- 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer 
harvest  were  Bradford,  2,500;  Tioga, 
2,307;  Clearfield,  2,248;  and  War- 
ren, 2,114. 

Leading  antlerless  harvest  counties 
were  Bradford,  2,520;  Potter,  2,481; 
Tioga,  1,763;  McKean,  1,738;  and 
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Lycoming,  1,704. 

The  buck  total  included  47,077  with 
three  or  more  points,  and  15,556 
spikes;  the  antlerless  figure  included 
36,022  females  and  8,560  males. 

Resident  hunters  reported  taking 
56,339  bucks  and  44,174  antlerless 
deer,  while  nonresidents  reported  tak- 
ing 6,294  bucks  and  408  antlerless 
whitetails.  The  nonresident  antlerless 
harvest  included  379  tagged  during 
the  archery  seasons. 

The  Game  Commission  emphasizes 
that  all  figures  are  actual  counts  of 
report  cards  filed  by  hunters.  Surveys 
in  the  past  have  shown  that  only 
about  75  or  80  percent  of  the  suc- 
cessful deer  hunters  report  their  kills 
as  required  by  law.  Should  this  hap- 
pen again  for  the  hunting  seasons 
just  concluded,  and  there  is  good  rea- 


ARCHERS  had  their  fourth  best 
year  on  record  during  the  1972-73 
seasons  as  they  reported  harvesting 
2,945  deer  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
regular  and  extended  seasons  for  bow- 
men. The  figure  for  the  previous  year 
was  2,769. 

The  1972-73  harvest  ranks  fourth 
only  behind  the  figures  for  the  1967- 
68,  the  1969-70  and  the  1970-71  sea- 
sons. The  top  archery  figure  of  3,251 
whitetails  reported  taken  was  estab- 
lished in  1967-68.  In  the  1969-70  sea- 
sons hunters  reported  taking  3,169 
deer  with  bows  and  arrows,  while  in 
the  1970-71  seasons  bowbenders  re- 
ported they  took  2,998  whitetails. 

The  1972-73  figures  do  not  include 
sportsmen  who  used  bows  and  arrows 
to  tag  their  whitetails  during  the  gun- 
ning seasons.  All  figures  are  compiled 
from  deer  kill  report  cards  returned 
to  the  Game  Commission. 

These  reports  showed  that  1,160 
antlered  deer  were  tagged  during  the 
past  seasons,  80  more  than  the  previ- 
ous year.  These  included  676  with 
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son  to  expect  that  it  will,  the  actual 
harvest  of  deer  by  hunters  for  1972-73 
will  be  about  25,000  more  than  the 
report  cards  would  indicate. 

Every  year  some  hunters  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  deer  harvest  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. In  recent  years,  a few,  generally 
representatives  of  a particular  sports- 
men’s group  or  groups,  have  come  to 
Game  Commission  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg  to  look  at  the  report  cards 
mailed  in  by  hunters.  The  accuracy 
of  the  count  has  yet  to  be  challenged 
by  those  who  have  examined  the  re- 
turns. Again  this  year,  the  Game 
Commission  extends  an  open  invita- 
tion to  any  interested  individual, 
group  or  groups  to  come  to  Harrisburg 
and  examine  and/or  count  the  report 
cards. 


three  or  more  points.  Archers  also 
took  484  spike  bucks. 

The  antlerless  deer  harvest  of  1,785 
included  1,408  females  and  377  males. 
Overall,  archers  took  1,537  males  and 
1,408  females. 

Potter  County,  tops  in  the  state  in 
archery  success  three  out  of  the  past 
four  years,  was  first  in  reported  ar- 
chery harvest  during  the  1972-73  sea- 
sons. Bowmen  tagged  243  whitetails 
there. 

Forest  County,  second  for  bow- 
benders  the  previous  year,  stayed  in 
second  place  during  the  past  seasons 
with  149.  Bradford  County  was  third 
with  142,  while  Lycoming  was  fourth 
with  98.  Then  came  Schuylkill  and 
Sullivan,  with  93  each;  Tioga,  92; 
and  Venango,  91. 

Leading  antlered  deer  producing 
counties  for  archers  were  Potter,  84; 
Forest,  49;  Bradford,  47;  Clarion,  43; 
and  Venango,  41.  Top  antlerless  coun- 
ties for  bowmen  were  Potter,  159; 
Forest,  100;  Bradford,  95;  Warren, 
61;  and  Lycoming,  59. 
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So  You  Have  A Puppy ... 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


TF  YOU  purchased  a puppy  around 
A Christmas  time,  or  were  given  one 
as  a gift,  you  undoubtedly  by  now 
have  discovered,  among  other  things, 
that:  (1)  your  cute  little  puppy  grew 
up  quite  a bit  (2)  it  eats  like  a horse, 
and  (3)  in  the  all-too-near  future  it 
could  be  getting  the  urge  to  answer 
the  call  of  love. 

Since  your  pup  is  a female,  and  is 
now  six  or  seven  months  old,  she  soon 
could  be  coming  into  a first  heat 
period,  so  you  might  want  to  suggest 
to  SOMEONE  to  start  thinking  about 
taking  steps  against  the  pup’s  becom- 
ing impregnated.  Even  though  she  is 
so  young  it  just  could  happen. 

And  since  you  own  a valuable 
“hunting”  dog  — beagle,  pointer,  re- 
triever, or  some  such  — it  is  almost 
certain  that  you  would  not  appreciate 
your  female  pup  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  a wandering  male  mutt.  ( That 
chain  she’s  on  now  won’t  prevent  a 
thing! ) 

The  most  basic  step,  of  course,  is 
proper  housing.  If  the  puppy  is  not 


going  to  stay  in  your  house,  and,  as 
of  now,  she  is  not  going  to  be  spayed, 
she  should  have  a sturdy,  completely 
fenced  ( top,  too! ) doghouse/run 
combination. 

For  the  average  home  property  the 
size  of  this  house/run  combo  can  be 
about  20’  long,  4’  wide  and  4-6’  in 
height,  all  depending  on  the  “grown 
up”  size  of  the  dog.  Two  by  four’s, 
exterior  plywood,  insulation  and  heavy 
wire  fencing  are  fine,  and  your  Do-It- 
Yourselfer  can  put  one  together. 

Off  the  Ground 

Also  worth  some  note  is  the  idea 
that  many  one-dog  owners  prefer  this 
house/ run  to  be  off  the  ground  about 
a foot  or  more,  one  reason  offered  that 
it  seems  to  reduce  the  eager  acro- 
batics of  a male  dog  to  lure  the  female 
to  the  fencing,  or  vice  versa.  . . so 
they  say.  Other  dog  owners  prefer  on- 
the-ground  concrete  runs  plus  fencing. 

Whatever  your  decision  about  the 
final  plans  for  the  house/run,  do  keep 
in  mind  that  ( a ) it  isn’t  set  smack  up 
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against  the  property  line  between  you 
and  your  good  neighbor  and  (bj  it 
isn’t  set  too  close  to  your  favorite 
flower  beds,  prize  shrubs  or  vegetable 
garden.  Trampled  flowers  or  “water- 
ed” shrubs  — either  yours  or  yours 
neighbor’s  — are  not  in  the  least 
amusing. 

QUESTION:  Dear  Mrs.  Pajak:  “I 
was  told  I had  a lot  of  nerve  to  ask  a 
flat  $10  a day  to  cook  and  clean  while 


we  were  in  camp  for  deer  season.  In 
all,  there  were  eight  — relatives  and 
his  friends  — more  or  less,  and  there 
was  quite  a bit  of  work  to  do.  We 
stayed  for  six  days.  What  do  you  say?” 
(Name  Withheld),  Clairton. 

ANSWER:  Dear  NW:  Let’s  see 

now.  . . 8 gozinta  $10  . . $1.25  per 
person  per  day.  I’d  say  you  didn’t 
charge  enough.  Thanx  for  writing. 

SMP. 

MAY  PROFILE 

“.  . . in  about  five  minutes,  out  of 
nowhere,  came  the  4-point.  Dad  saw 
him  coming  first.  I was  excited.  Then 
the  deer  was  about  50  yards  away.  I 
had  a clear  shot.  It  took  me  two  shots. 
It  was  about  10:15  am.  Then  I relaxed 
feeling  proud  of  myself  the  rest  of  the 
day.  . .”  Sincerely,  Jeanne  Walters,  age 
12,  Ebensburg,  15931.  (Jeanne  was 
hunting  in  Cambria  County  this  past 
deer  season.  She  used  a 32  Special.) 


EDITORIAL  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  trial  was  observed  with  great 
interest  by  many  conservation  organi- 
zations, all  of  which  were  aware  of 
the  precedents  it  would  set  for  future 
legal  action.  It  is  not  known  at  this 
time  whether  the  decision  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
but  it  was  noted  that  Judge  Richey’s 
decisions  have  been  reversed  only 
twice  in  his  judicial  career. 

Encouraging  as  this  decision  is,  we 
should  not  be  lulled  into  thinking  the 
problems  caused  by  such  groups  are 
over.  They  don’t  give  up,  and  there- 
fore neither  dare  we. 

But  it  is  good  to  know  there  are 
jurists  such  as  Judge  Richey  in  the 
land  who  have  the  wisdom  which 
such  situations  as  this  require. 

—Bob  Bell 


GAME  NEWS  contributor  Irene  Lombardo, 
of  Washington,  O.C.,  shows  results  of  a 
chuck  hunt  in  Centre  County.  Many 
women  are  taking  to  this  sport. 
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Pemmican  and  Sourdough 

By  Les  Rountree 


PEMMICAN,  a favorite  food  of  many  early 
outdoor  people,  passes  the  taste  test  with 
a modern  miss. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ever  pored  over 
the  volumes  of  Stewart  Edward 
White  or  other  books  containing  bits 
of  long  forgotten  outdoor  lore,  you 
undoubtedly  ran  across  glowing  ref- 
erences to  pemmican  and  sourdough 
bread.  It  seems  that  the  hardy  types 
of  yesteryear  did  a lot  of  surviving 
on  these  two  foods.  At  odd  times,  I 
had  tasted  pemmican  made  by  others 
who  claimed  their  recipes  were  the 
original,  and  I had  fooled  around 
with  sourdough  starter  that  had  been 


whipped  up  by  someone  else.  But 
never  had  I ventured  to  try  these  two 
frontier  specialties  myself.  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  back-to-nature  move- 
ment that  is  sweeping  the  land,  I was 
moved  last  month  to  try  my  hand  at 
both.  Frankly,  I was  delighted  with 
the  results. 

Pemmican 

The  basic  ingredient  in  pemmican 
is  jerky  which,  of  course,  is  simply 
raw  meat.  It  is  highly  concentrated 
(after  being  dried)  since  it  takes 
about  five  pounds  of  raw  meat  to 
make  one  pound  of  jerky.  I used  ven- 
ison for  my  jerky  but  beef  is  accept- 
able. For  that  matter,  so  is  the  flesh 
from  other  big  game  animals  such  as 
moose,  elk,  caribou  or  antelope.  The 
meat  should  be  cut  into  long  thin 
strips,  with  the  grain,  so  it  stays  to- 
gether when  it  is  dried.  All  fat  should 
be  removed,  for  it  will  turn  rancid 
and  ruin  the  jerky  and  later  the  pem- 
mican. The  meat  must  be  dried  at  a 
very  low  temperature  to  avoid  cook- 
ing the  strips.  The  idea  is  to  remove 
all  of  the  moisture  possible. 

Warm  air  should  be  allowed  to  cir- 
culate all  around  the  meat.  The  strips 
can  be  laid  on  a wire  rack  and  placed 
on  top  of  a hot  water  radiator  or 
outside  if  the  sun  is  warm  enough.  If 
you  don’t  have  radiators  or  a forced 
air  heating  system,  the  meat  can  be 
placed  in  an  oven  at  a very  low  temp- 
erature ( 150  degrees ) . If  you  use 
the  oven,  be  sure  to  leave  the  door 
open  so  the  moisture  can  escape. 
Flies  can  be  a problem  with  the  sun 
drying  method,  but  you  can  douse  the 
meat  with  black  pepper  to  keep  the 
little  rascals  away.  The  pepper  can  be 
brushed  off  later.  The  drying  process 
may  take  several  days  depending  on 
your  method  . . . the  oven  technique 
will  require  12  to  14  hours. 
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When  thoroughly  dried,  the  meat 
will  be  practically  black  (especially 
venison)  and  look  like  nothing  you’d 
particularly  want  to  eat.  It’s  almost 
board-stiff  and  requires  a bit  of  chew- 
ing, but  with  a little  salt  it  isn’t  bad 
at  all.  What  you  have  now  is  jerky. 
To  make  pemmican  requires  some 
work.  If  you  decide  not  to  make 
pemmican  and  just  want  to  eat  the 
jerky  plain,  it  would  have  been  ad- 
visable to  lightly  pound  some  add- 
itional seasoning  into  the  raw  meat 
before  you  dried  it.  Salt,  pepper,  mar- 
joram, basil,  thyme  and  oregano  are 
all  good  condiments  to  try.  While 
any  cut  of  meat  will  make  jerky,  the 
better  cuts  make  the  best  jerky.  I 
used  strips  taken  from  the  ham  of 
a small  whitetail  and  they  were  very 
flavorful  even  without  seasoning. 

The  next  step  in  pemmican  prep- 
aration is  definitely  the  hard  one.  The 
Indians  used  to  pound  it  up  into  a fine 
meal,  but  I elected  to  use  a home- 
style  meat  grinder  of  the  hand  crank 
variety.  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
this  is  hard  work.  The  stiff,  dry  jerky 
is  tough  to  grind  up  and  if  I can  find 
any  easier  way  to  do  it,  I will  the  next 
time.  (As  I write  this,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  it  might  be  easier  to  grind  the 
jerky  if  the  meat  were  cut  against  the 
grain  before  drying.)  At  any  rate, 
when  the  jerky  is  ground  it  becomes 
a sort  of  dry  powder. 

For  sweetening  and  extra  energy, 
the  buckskin-clad  heroes  of  long  ago 
used  to  add  berries  or  wild  grapes.  It 
seemed  proper  for  me  to  use  some 
raisins  and  I proceeded  to  put  them 
through  the  grinder  as  well.  What  a 
mistake  that  was!  The  supposedly 
dry  raisins  contained  just  enough 


GRINDING  JERKY  to  make  pemmican 
turned  out  to  be  more  of  a job  than  the 
Rountrees  expected.  One  thing  they 
learned — don’t  grind  the  raisins! 

moisture  to  make  the  gooiest  mess  you 
ever  saw.  It  struck  tenaciously  to  the 
innards  of  the  grinder.  A day  of 
soaking  was  required  to  clean  the 
blamed  thing  up.  If  you  use  raisins 
in  pemmican,  add  them  in  a whole 
condition. 

Next  step  is  to  pack  the  mixture 
into  small  flat  containers  of  some 
sort.  I used  five-inch,  square  Tupper- 
ware  boxes  and  they  worked  perfect- 
ly. Small  cake  pans  or  muffin  tins 
would  also  work  — as  would  the 
little  aluminum  pans  that  chicken  and 
beef  pies  are  sold  in.  Add  a sprink- 
ling of  salt  and  sugar.  Get  a chunk 
of  clean  kidney  fat  from  the  butcher 
and  melt  enough  of  this  to  pour  over 
the  meat-and-raisin  mixture.  After  the 
fat  reaches  a liquid  state,  allow  it  to 
cool  just  a little  and  then  pour  it 
slowly  over  the  meat.  Be  sure  to 'pour 
on  enough  to  glue  the  whole  mess 
into  a solid  cake  but  not  enough  to 
coat  the  top.  The  idea,  when  the 
cake  cools,  is  to  wind  up  with  a solid 
chunk  of  pemmican  that  can  be 
sliced  into  candy  bar  sized  chunks 
when  the  next  hiking  trip  is  instigated. 
The  finished  pans  of  pemmican  can  be 
kept  in  the  refrigerator  almost  indef- 
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initely;  even  without  cooling  they  will 
last  for  several  months. 

What  you’ve  done  is  to  concentrate 
the  meat  into  a solid  chunk  of  protein 
that  is  light  to  carry  and  pleasant  to 
eat.  There  is  more  energy  packed  in 
a two-inch  cube  of  pemmican  than 
you’d  get  out  of  an  entire  steak.  With 
a cup  of  water  it’s  surprising  how  fill- 
ing a small  piece  of  the  stuff  really  is. 
It’s  a lot  of  fun  to  offer  a snack  of 
pemmican  to  your  friends.  When  you 
tell  them  that  it  is  really  raw  meat 
and  beef  fat,  they  are  inclined  to 
cringe  a little,  but  one  bite  and  most 
of  them  will  admit  that  it  doesn’t 
taste  bad  at  all.  In  fact,  they  usually 
come  back  for  seconds. 

Sourdough 

As  promised  several  months  ago,  I 
have  been  fooling  around  with  sour- 
dough and  having  a ball.  One  word 
of  caution:  sourdough  cookery  is  not 
for  those  who  consider  cooking  an 
exact  science,  for  I have  never  found 
anything  that  was  more  full  of  ifs, 
ands  and  buts.  Of  course,  that’s  what 
makes  it  fun  for  those  of  us  who  love 
to  experiment. 

“Sourdough”  is  simply  a homemade 


BREAD,  MUFFINS  and  biscuits  made  with 
sourdough  are  shown  here.  The  Rountree 
family  had  good  eating  while  Les  was  ex- 
perimenting, for  all  of  these  are  great  with 
butter  or  jam — or  both! 


SOURDOUGH  BISCUITS  just  as  they  come 
from  the  oven — light  and  fluffy,  piping  hot, 
and  too  good  to  put  aside  to  cool  for 
dinner! 

yeast— a form  of  fermented  dough  that 
is  used  as  leavening  in  all  sorts  of 
baking.  It  was  an  important  part  of 
cooking  for  several  thousand  years  un- 
til modem  chemistry  discovered  an 
easy  way  to  make  yeast  available  in 
manufactured  cakes. 

Every  time  you  pick  up  a mail 
order  catalog  you  see  an  ad  for  sour- 
dough starter  and  recipe  books.  I 
was  tempted  to  order  some  of  this 
starter  but  resisted  and  started  my 
own.  Many  starter  instructions  cut 
corners  by  using  yeast  but  I found  an 
old-fashioned  recipe  that  called  for 
potato  water. 

Sourdough  Starter 

Boil  four  peeled  potatoes  in  plenty  of 
water.  Mix  3 cups  of  the  potato  water  with 
3 cups  of  all-purpose  flour,  IV2  tb.  sugar  and 
IV2  teas.  salt. 

Put  the  mixture  in  a crock  or  plastic  bowl 
(I  use  Tupperware),  cover  lightly  and  let 
stand  in  a warm  spot  for  several  days.  Sour- 
dough and  metal  do  not  like  each  other  so 
use  wooden  spoons  and  glass  and  plastic 
mixing  bowls  when  cooking  with  this  leaven- 
ing. 

All  the  articles  I had  read  about 
sourdough  said  the  “sponge”  was 
ready  when  it  smelled  terrible,  so 
when  my  wife  stuck  up  her  nose  after 
the  starter  had  been  on  our  dining 
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room  radiator  for  four  days  I figured 
that  now  was  the  time  to  try  it.  So 

1 made  biscuits,  figuring  that  they 
should  be  the  easiest  to  concoct.  They 
were  just  fair.  After  deciding  that  my 
biscuit  recipe  just  might  not  be  very 
good,  I replenished  the  starter  and 
let  it  “work”  one  more  day  on  top  of 
a pile  of  magazines  on  the  radiator. 
My  next  attempt  at  sourdough  baking 
was  bread  and  it  was  absolutely 
great! 

Sourdough  Bread 

2 cups  Sourdough  Starter 
2 cups  all-purpose  flour 

1/2  tb.  melted  butter  or  margarine 
2 tb.  sugar 
1 teas,  salt 

>/2  teas,  baking  soda/  1 tb.  water 
Milk 

This  is  an  all-day  (8  hour)  affair,  but 
there  is  nothing  time  consuming  about  the 
hours  of  work  involved.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
rules  of  sourdough  baking  says  that  too  much 
kneading  is  not  good.  Put  the  starter  in  a 
bowl  and  add  1 cup  of  flour  and  all  other 
ingredients  except  the  soda  and  milk;  mix 
well.  Add  enough  extra  flour  to  make  a 
dough  that  is  fairly  stiff.  Now  is  the  time 
to  flour  your  hands  and  finish  up  the  mixing 
with  them.  Shape  the  dough  into  a ball  and 
put  in  a well  greased  bowl.  Grease  the  top 
of  the  dough,  cover  with  a tea  towel  and  let 
stand  in  a warm  place  for  four  hours.  Dis- 
solve soda  in  water  and  mix  thoroughly  into 
the  dough.  Put  in  well-greased  loaf  pan, 
brush  with  milk,  cover  and  let  rise  3 hours 
in  a warm  place.  Bake  in  preheated  oven 
(400  degree)  for  about  30  minutes.  Remove 
from  pan  and  brush  top  of  loaf  with  butter. 

After  you  use  some  starter,  you  must 
replenish  the  sponge.  Be  sure  to  al- 
ways leave  a cup  of  starter  to  “work” 
on  the  new  flour.  To  replenish,  add  1M 
cups  of  flour  and  enough  water  to 
give  the  starter  its  original  consistency 
(about  1%  cups  of  water).  After  the 
starter  is  working  well  (bubbly  and 
yeasty  smelling)  you  may  keep  it  in 
the  refrigerator.  When  you  intend  to 
use  it,  let  it  sit  at  room  temperature  a 
couple  of  hours.  If  the  starter  has 
separated  slightly,  be  sure  to  stir  be- 
fore using.  After  replenishing  let  the 
sponge  remain  in  a warm  place  until 
it  is  merrily  bubbling  again. 

If  you  “lose”  the  starter,  just  begin 


again.  It  should  be  used  once  a week 
or  it  could  go  flat.  Cared  for  properly, 
you  could  keep  it  for  years.  There 
have  been  legendary  tales  about  Alas- 
kan Gold  Rush  days  starters  that  have 
been  kept  going  to  this  day.  My  first 
attempt  at  muffins,  pancakes  and  cof- 
feecake  turned  out  well  too. 


Pancakes 


Take  2 cups  of  starter  out  of  the  refrigera- 
tor and  add  1 cup  of  flour  and  1 cup  of  milk. 
Mix  well  in  bowl,  cover  lightly  and  place  in 
warm  place  overnight.  The  next  morning  stir 
in  1 well-beaten  egg,  3 tbs.  sugar,  V2  teas, 
baking  soda,  1/2  teas,  salt  and  2 tbs.  melted 
butter.  If  batter  is  too  thick  or  thin,  either 
add  more  milk  or  flour.  Allow  batter  to 
stand  a few  minutes  and  then  bake  on  a 
hot  griddle.  Note  - campers  may  use  powder- 
ed milk  plus  water  or  even  canned  milk  and 
water. 


Muffins 

1 cup  starter  V2  teas,  baking  soda 

% cup  flour  !4  cup  cooking  oil 

2 tbs.  milk  !4  teas,  vanilla 

1 egg  1/2  teas,  orange  peel 

'/2  teas,  salt  !4  cup  chopped  walnuts 

V*  cup  sugar 

Sift  flour,  salt,  sugar  and  soda  together  and 
add  nuts,  peel.  In  a second  bowl,  beat  egg 
and  add  oil,  milk,  vanilla  and  starter.  Mix 


SOURDOUGH  PANCAKES  are  great  too. 
They  don’t  give  that  over-full  feeling  as 
the  baking  powder  variety  does.  They’re 
perfect  for  active  campers. 
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and  then  blend  these  with  the  dry  ingre- 
dients. Grease  muffin  pan  and  bake  in  a 
400-degree  oven  until  brown  — about  20 
minutes.  While  the  muffins  are  hot  they  may 
be  glazed  with  a powdered  sugar  and  orange 
juice  mixture.  Recipe  makes  8 muffins. 

Coffeecake 

Use  exactly  the  same  recipe  as  for  muffins 
with  the  exception  of  the  orange  peel  and 
walnuts.  Pour  the  batter  in  a greased  9X9 
cake  pan  (or  any  similar  sized  round  baking 
dish).  Sprinkle  topping  on  batter  and  bake 
in  400  degree  oven  for  about  15  minutes  or 
until  tooth  pick  comes  out  clean. 

Topping  - Va  cup  chopped  walnuts,  2 tbs. 
melted  butter  or  margarine,  2 teas,  cinnamon, 
3 tbs.  flour  and  V2  cup  sugar.  Mix  together. 

The  biscuits,  which  should  have 
been  simple  to  make,  continued  to 
cause  problems.  After  four  tries,  I 
finally  settled  on  a recipe  that  uses 
milk  but  not  eggs.  This  seems  to 
give  me  more  of  a flaky  biscuit  than 
the  previous  attempts  which  were  like 
rolls. 

Sourdough  Biscuits 

About  8 hours  before  baking,  remove  V2 
cup  of  starter  from  the  refrigerator  and  add 
to  it  V2  cup  flour  and  1/2  cup  milk.  Let  stand 
in  a warm  place.  Just  before  baking,  mix  V2 
cup  flour,  1/2  teas,  baking  soda,  V2  teas,  salt, 
1 tbs.  melted  butter.  Add  this  to  starter  mix- 
ture and  blend  well,  adding  more  flour  if 
necessary  to  form  a stiff  dough.  Lightly 
knead,  pat  out  on  a piece  of  floured  waxed 
paper  and,  using  a juice  glass,  cut  into 
biscuits.  Place  on  a baking  sheet,  brush  with 
melted  butter  and  bake  in  a 400  degree  oven 


5 minutes,  then  at  350  for  10  minutes.  Makes 
12. 

All  these  recipes  can  be  changed  in 
many  ways  once  you  have  mastered 
the  basic  technique.  You  might  add 
some  blueberries  to  the  pancake  bat- 
ter, or  try  raisins  in  the  muffins— with 
a different  icing  or  even  whole  wheat 
flour  in  the  bread  recipe.  The  baking 
can  be  done  in  a reflector  oven,  dutch  j 
oven  or,  of  course,  a camper  oven. 
Just  remember  that  your  heat  can’t  be 
regulated  as  easily  as  at  home  and 
the  goods  could  take  longer  to  bake; 
also  they  may  not  brown  as  nicely  as 
they  do  in  a controlled  oven.  But  the 
taste  will  be  just  as  fresh.  Doesn’t 
everything  taste  better  in  the  open 
air? 

Give  sourdough  cooking  a try  and  I 
think  you’ll  agree  with  my  family  that 
the  baked  goods  do  not  give  you  that 
over-filled  feeling  that  many  pan- 
cakes, biscuits  and  bread  do.  I’ll  bet 
it  is  better  for  the  waistline  too. 

P.S.  This  week  our  dairy  in- 
formed Ann  that  they  would  no  long- 
er deliver  milk  in  glass  bottles.  She 
asked  them  to  recommend  a dairy 
that  continues  to  deliver  the  re- 
turnables— they  did  and  we  switched. 
Lip  service  to  conservation  isn’t 
enough.  It’s  money  that  will  convince 
manufacturers  that  we  are  serious. 


Game  Farms  Welcome  Visitors  June  10 

Open  house  programs  will  be  held  at  all  Game  Commission  Farms  on 
Sunday,  June  10,  from  1 to  5 p.m.  Game  Commission  personnel  will  conduct 
tours  and  explain  how  various  game  birds  are  hatched  and  reared.  The  six 
locations  are:  Eastern  Game  Farm,  between  Limerick  and  Schwenksville; 

Western  Game  Farm,  three  miles  southeast  of  Cambridge  Springs  on  Route 
408;  Loyalsock  Game  Farm,  five  miles  north  of  Montoursville  on  Route  87; 
Wild  Turkey  Farm,  17  miles  north  of  Montoursville  between  Barbours  and 
Proctor;  Wild  Waterfowl  Farm,  two  miles  northwest  of  Geneva;  Southwest 
Game  Farm,  three  miles  south  of  New  Bethlehem  near  Distant,  on  Routes  28 
and  66.  Everyone  is  welcome. 
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A New  Look  at  . . . 

MODERN  AIR  ARCHERS 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


SEVERAL  YEARS  ago  we  took  a 
look  at  air  travel  for  archers  here, 
but  there  have  been  a number  of 
signficant  changes  since  that  time. 
Some  have  been  brought  about  by 
advances  in  tackle.  Others  have  come 
through  personal  experiences.  It  is 
time  to  take  a new  look  at  items  for 
this  fast  developing  sport. 

In  only  four  years,  a number  of 
additional  bow  manufacturers  have 
come  out  with  takedown  hunting  and 
target  bows.  Highjacking  has  made 
the  transportation  of  hunting  equip- 
ment subject  to  much  more  stringent 
regulations.  More  archers  are  using 
the  air  lines  than  ever  before. 

This  writer  has  carried  bows  and 
arrows  on  at  least  nine  trips  from 
Florida  to  the  Ungava  Peninsula  of 
upper  Quebec,  and  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Mexico.  All  this  has  added 
to  cumulative  knowledge  of  air  trans- 


portation for  the  archery  enthusiast. 

The  question  might  arise  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  subject  for  a 
state  magazine.  However,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  roughly  300  miles  between  its 
east  and  west  borders,  which,  in  itself, 
invites  rapid  transportation.  There  are 
numerous  archery  tournaments  during 
the  warm  months  and  such  as  the 
National  Indoor  and  State  Team 
Tournaments  held  during  the  month 
of  April  in  Harrisburg.  Either  com- 
mercial or  private  air  transportation  is 
today  practical  in  most  areas  of  this 
state  and  the  entire  country. 

Among  the  major  manufacturers. 
Wing,  with  its  Presentation  line,  the 
Pearson  Signature,  and  the  Pro-Line 
Golden  Eagle,  were  among  the  first 
who  utilized  the  takedown  principle 
for  easy  transportation  of  a bow.  Sabo, 
Groves,  and  Grimes  also  were  early  on 
the  scene  with  bows  that  could  be 
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taken  down  or  collapsed.  Today,  prac- 
tically every  major  manufacturer  has 
a takedown  bow  on  the  sales  rack  or 
on  the  drawing  board.  At  one  time  the 
breakapart  offerings  were  viewed  with 
suspicion  for  precision  shooting.  How- 
ever, subsequent  events  have  proven 
that  joining  the  parts  of  a bow  to- 
gether, if  properly  done,  does  not  de- 
tract from  its  potential  accuracy. 


PROVISION  SHOULD  be  made  to  keep 
sharpened  broadheads  in  perfect  shape 
while  traveling.  These  heads  were  re- 
moved from  shafts,  protected  by  styrofoam. 

It  is  not  only  the  ease  of  transport- 
ation which  makes  the  takedown  bow 
more  practical.  It  is  also  easy  to  carry 
one  of  these  as  a spare.  Heavy-duty 
bow  cases  have  been  created  to  ac- 
commodate a fully  assembled  target 
bow  of  up  to  70  inches,  and  unless 
one  utilizes  one  of  these  cumbersome 
cartons,  there  is  always  danger  to  a 
bow  in  transit.  This  is  true  whether  it 
is  being  shipped  or  carried  in  either 
a car  or  an  airplane. 

For  example,  a friend  lost  a good 
bow  which  was  warped  by  the  sun’s 
rays  magnified  through  the  window 
of  a station  wagon.  Although  the  bow 
was  lying  flat  at  full  length  in  the  rear 
of  the  wagon,  it  was  completely 
ruined. 

An  archer  I met  on  a Canadian 
plane  was  clutching  a takedown  bow 


case  which  contained  a spare  bow. 
Fortunately,  for  his  other  bow  had 
been  broken  by  the  baggage  handlers 
when  some  heavy  object  was  tossed 
on  it  during  loading  operations.  The 
bow  hunter  was  leaving  Quebec  to 
participate  in  a professional  bow 
hunters’  gathering  in  South  Dakota. 
Without  the  spare  bow,  he  would 
have  been  out  of  business  or  forced 
to  purchase  another  en  route,  and  the 
implications  of  attempting  to  hunt 
with  a new  and  untried  bow  should 
be  obvious. 

Two  years  ago  my  oldest  son  and  I 
went  bear  hunting  up  north.  Each  of 
us  carried  takedown  bows.  When  we 
started  to  assemble  the  bows,  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  a telephone 
call  had  interrupted  him  as  he  was 
packing  his  bow.  The  hardware  to 
hold  it  together  was  lying  on  the  tele- 
phone stand  at  home.  Since  I always 
take  a spare  bow  on  any  extended 
trip,  he  practiced  up  with  the  spare 
and  used  it  to  kill  a bear  two  days 
later.  We  were  65  miles  from  the 
nearest  community  of  any  size,  and 
without  the  spare  he  would  have  been 
out  of  action  and  might  have  missed 
the  opportunity  of  a lifetime.  One  of 
my  own  bow  cases  was  badly  dented 
by  baggage  handlers  last  year.  Fort- 
unately, the  takedown  bow  it  carried 
was  not  damaged. 

There  was  a time  when  a cumber- 
some bow  could  be  carried  on  most 
air  lines  and  the  stewardess  would 
permit  the  owner  to  place  it  in  the 
compartment  reserved  for  carry-on 
luggage  which  won’t  fit  under  the 
seat.  With  tightened  security  regula- 
tions, it  is  unlikely  that  any  air  line 
will  permit  a passenger  to  carry  on 
a potentially  lethal  arm  even  though 
the  possibility  of  using  it  is  practically 
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nil.  Security  guards  are  not  necessarily 
knowledgeable  archers.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  tight  things  are  getting,  I 
was  denied  permission  to  simply  walk 
onto  the  ramp  and  take  a picture  of  a 
subject  carrying  luggage  even  though 
I invited  a security  guard  to  go  along. 
We  would  have  been  nowhere  near 
the  airplane,  but  the  air  lines  are 
nervous. 

Incapable  of  Damage 

Of  course,  a takedown  bow  might 
get  through  more  easily,  as  it  is  ob- 
viously incapable  of  any  damage 
without  being  assembled.  Anybody 
with  an  ulterior  motive  would  be  a bit 
conspicuous  trying  to  put  together 
and  string  a takedown  bow  in  the 
crowded  aisle  of  an  airliner.  An 
additional  advantage  of  the  takedown 
case,  which  can  be  placed  under  the 
seat,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
count  as  part  of  your  luggage  if  you 
are  traveling  a bit  on  the  heavy  side. 

This  brings  us  to  preparations  for  a 
flight  with  use  of  the  bow  as  one  or 
all  of  the  activities  planned  for  the 
destination. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  fishing  and 
bow  hunting  are  frequently  tied  in 
together.  Most  states  and  provinces, 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  permit  only  one 
big  game  animal  with  the  bow  during 
a given  season.  If  the  individual  is 
fortunate  enough  to  score  early  on  a 
trip,  he  doesn’t  want  to  sit  on  his 
hands  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  parti- 
cularly if  there  is  good  fishing  nearby. 
Of  course,  if  a group  is  hunting  to- 
gether, our  hero  may  want  to  assist 
in  driving  game  for  those  who  have 
not  scored.  However,  this  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  So,  fishing 
is  frequently  tied  in  with  hunting  be- 
cause archery  seasons  come  at  a time 
of  year  when  some  of  the  best  fishing 
is  available.  On  trips  to  Southern 
states,  the  archer  may  want  to  tie  in 
bow  hunting  with  bow  fishing  for 
such  as  sharks  and  stingrays. 

On  excursions  where  hunting  is  the 
only  activity  in  my  plans,  I still  utilize 
a converted  Woodstream  fishing  rod 


case  for  arrows.  It  is  a durable  case 
lined  with  styrofoam  and  will  accom- 
modate three  dozen  arrows  if  they 
are  carefully  racked.  This  still  leaves 
plenty  of  room  at  either  end  for  such 
things  as  extra  strings,  tools  for 
sharpening  arrowheads,  arrowheads, 
beeswax,  glue,  extra  nocks  and  extra 
fletching,  or  any  of  the  other  smaller 
items  which  make  for  easy  packing. 
If  an  extra  bag  of  some  type  is  carried 
for  tackle,  it  can  be  used  to  store 
these  items  and  many  more.  If  bow 
fishing  is  in  my  plans,  I always  pack 
a bow  reel  in  my  regular  or  extra 
duffle,  along  with  a bow  quiver.  De- 
pending upon  how  much  extra  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  is  needed,  it  may  be  easier 
to  pack  a back  or  side  quiver  than  the 
cumbersome  bow  quiver. 

A number  of  years  ago  I acquired 
an  aluminum  fishing  rod  case  which  is 
designed  to  accommodate  quite  a 
number  of  rods.  This  particular  case 
will  handle  four  fishing  rods  and  still 
provide  plenty  of  extra  space.  Conse- 
quently, I wrap  both  hunting  and  fish 
shooting  shafts  carefully  in  news- 
paper, alternating  feathered  ends  of 
the  arrows  so  that  they  will  keep  as 
unruffled  as  possible.  This  package  is 
easily  inserted  inside  the  circular  rod 


COMPACT  CASE  for  Bear  takedown  bow 
leaves  room  for  an  extra  string  and  bow 
stringer.  Slip  of  paper  carries  owner’s 
name  and  address — a good  insertion  in 
all  air  line  luggage. 
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case  for  transportation  on  a plane. 

A comparatively  recent  innovation, 
which  has  been  mentioned  here  be- 
fore, has  considerable  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  tackle  that  is  necessary  on 
a bow  hunting  trip.  I am  speaking  of 
the  convertible  arrowhead  sets.  These 
make  it  possible  to  change  from 
broadheads  to  target  heads  to  blunts 
in  the  time  it  takes  to  unscrew  one 
and  screw  in  the  other.  Anyone  going 
on  an  extended  hunting  trip  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  take  practice  arrows 
with  him  so  that  he  can  keep  loosened 
up  between  forays  for  whatever  game 
he  is  seeking.  It  is  impractical  to  shoot 
broadheads,  as  they  can  become  dull- 
ed or  broken,  or  the  entire  shaft  can 
be  easily  lost,  warped,  or  broken, 
under  normal  field  shooting  condi- 
tions. A broadhead-tipped  shaft  can 
do  some  crazy  things  if  it  catches  a 
limb  or  the  edge  of  a stump  instead 
of  the  target  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  convertible  heads  make  it  pos- 
sible to  change  heads  in  a matter  of 
seconds.  Not  only  does  this  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  carrying  extra  target 
arrows,  it  permits  the  owner  to  prac- 
tice with  the  identical  shaft  that  he 
plans  to  use  on  the  game  he  is  after. 

Target  heads  can  be  carried  easily 
enough  in  a leather  pouch  or  even  a 
box  packed  with  cotton  or  plain  news- 
paper to  keep  them  from  rattling 
around.  Or  some  arrangement  utiliz- 
ing styrofoam  can  be  contrived  to 
accommodate  either  or  both  broad- 
heads and  target  points. 

Minimum  Items 

Basically,  from  the  standpoint  of 
tackle,  whether  you  are  driving  or  fly- 
ing some  distance  from  home,  there 
are  certain  minimum  items  of  bow 
hunting  tackle  that  you  should  take 
along.  The  more  remote  the  area  you 
plan  to  hunt,  the  more  necessary  it  is 
to  have  these  spare  parts  and  repair 
items,  for  they  will  be  unavailable  in 
the  back  country. 

My  recommendation  would  be  no 
less  than  a dozen  good  arrows,  alumi- 


num or  fiberglass,  depending  upon 
your  preference.  You  may  hunt  for 
days  without  releasing  a shaft,  then 
all  at  once  you  are  in  business  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a hunter  to  empty 
his  quiver  in  a matter  of  minutes. 
Such  arrows  can  be  lost,  bent  or 
broken.  These  cannot  be  used  again 
until  they  have  been  properly  repair- 
ed. The  smart  hunter  has  a top-grade 
shaft  with  a sharp  head  and  perfect 
fletching  on  his  bow  at  all  times  when 
he  is  anticipating  game.  Don’t  count 
on  borrowing  arrows  from  one  of  your 
buddies.  They  may  not  fit  you  or  your 
bow.  Anybody  who  travels  a long  dis- 
tance to  hunt,  whether  it  is  a matter 
of  a couple  hundred  or  a couple 
thousand  miles,  has  too  big  an  invest- 
ment not  to  be  properly  prepared  at 
the  big  moment. 

A good  knife  is  essential.  It  can  be 
a pocketknife  or  a sheath  knife,  but  it 
should  be  sharp  and  of  a steel  which 
will  hold  an  edge  that  you  should  put 
on  before  leaving  home.  It  is  good  to 
carry  a sharpening  stone  with  you  re- 
gardless, as  your  knife  may  be  used 
for  more  than  just  dressing  out  an 
animal. 

An  extra  bow  string  is  a must. 
Further,  it  should  be  one  which  has 
been  tested  and  which  has  a perman- 
ent nocking  point  affixed  to  it.  This 
should  be  carried  on  your  person  in 
the  event  a fall  or  some  other  mishap 
causes  your  string  to  break.  You  may 
accidentally  touch  the  taut  string  with 
an  arrowhead  and  lose  half  a dozen 
strands,  to  make  the  string  useless  to 
you. 

No  one  should  go  into  strange 
country  without  a compass.  And  no 
one  should  carry  a compass  without 
some  experience  in  using  it.  Whether 
you  wear  camoufloge  clothes  or  not, 
you  should  have  at  least  one  extra  set 
of  outerwear.  Drip-dry  underwear  is 
fine  if  the  weather  is  not  going  to  be 
too  cold,  it  can  be  easily  washed  and 
dried  overnight  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  numerous  changes.  Several 
extra  pairs  of  socks  are  in  order.  Your 
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UP  TO  THREE  DOZEN  arrows  can  be  fitted  into  converted 
Woodstream  fishing  rod  case,  with  room  for  odds  and  ends. 


feet  are  the  most  important  part  of 
your  anatomy  on  an  extended  hunt, 
and  you  will  want  to  be  as  kind  to 
them  as  possible. 

A change  of  footgear  is  advisable, 
and  all  footwear  should  be  previously 
broken  in  to  insure  that  it  properly  fits 
your  feet  and  will  give  you  no  trouble 
on  long  hikes. 

Some  sort  of  a drag  rope  should  be 
taken  along  for  animals  which  lend 
themselves  to  this  type  of  transport. 
Otherwise,  don’t  go  without  a good 
backpack  that  can  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  animal  in  quarters.  If  you  are 
paying  for  a guide,  this  will  be  his  job 
primarily,  although  there  are  times 
when  you  will  be  expected  to  help 
pack  out  your  meat. 

A pack  of  toilet  tissue  can  be  in- 
valuable for  numerous  uses.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  to  mark  trail 
when  you  become  lost  or  to  follow  a 
trail  of  an  animal  which  does  not  drop 
directly  to  your  hit.  A waterproof 
match  container  is  an  excellent  safety 
measure.  Some  of  these  are  easily 
made  by  combining  two  empty  shot- 
gun shells  of  different  gauges.  There 
are  foolproof  commercial  containers 
on  the  market.  Or  carry  an  extra 
cigaret  lighter  which  is  filled  before 
each  trip  into  the  bush.  This  is  not 
necessarily  the  wilds  of  uncharted 
country  in  Canada  or  Alaska.  There 
are  areas  here  in  Pennsylvania  where 


becoming  lost  can  be  a serious  matter, 
particularly  if  the  weather  turns  bad. 
And  there  is  always  the  additional 
hazard  of  being  injured  so  that  it  may 
be  a matter  of  days  until  a rescue  is 
effected.  A small  first-aid  kit  should 
be  available  for  temporary  or  inciden- 
tal personal  repairs. 

All  the  aforesaid  items  are  easily 
packed  into  a relatively  small  space. 
I usually  strap  one  or  more  bow  cases 
to  my  rod  case  so  that  they  will  pass 
through  as  one  package.  Air  lines  are 
liberal  in  this  respect,  and  they  will 
accept  any  reasonable  combination  of 
small  cases  as  one  bag.  Since  you  are 
allowed  two,  your  regular  suitcase 
will  handle  your  extra  duffle  in  addi- 
tion to  extra  clothing. 

Carry  Cameras 

It  is  not  advisable  to  permit  bag- 
gage handlers  to  toss  your  cameras 
around.  These  should  be  carried  on 
the  airplane  and  stored  under  the  seat; 
they  are  not  permitted  in  the  over- 
head racks.  You  may  even  find  room 
for  some  odds  and  ends  in  your 
camera  bag.  Knives  should  be  packed 
in  your  luggage  which  will  be  stored 
in  the  baggage  compartment.  Other- 
wise, they  will  be  confiscated  by 
security  people  although  they  will  be 
returned  to  you  at  the  end  of  the 
flight. 

Unless  you  plan  to  engage  in  some 
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social  activities  on  your  trip,  it  is  best 
to  wear  casual  clothes  for  the  flight. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  dress  clothes 
neat  at  the  average  camp,  so  it  is  best 
to  wear  something  a bit  more  prac- 
tical. Besides,  you  will  be  more  com- 
fortable in  the  relatively  confined 
space  of  an  airplane  seat,  whether  it 
is  a small  private  plane  or  one  of  the 
big  jet  jobs. 

One  last  word  of  advice  if  you  are 
traveling  on  a commercial  air  line. 
If  you  wish  to  bring  your  meat  back 


with  you,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
have  the  animal  dressed  and  packaged 
with  dry  ice.  This  can  later  be  ship- 
ped home  via  air  freight  or  it  can  be 
taken  with  you  as  extra  baggage. 
Check  prices  for  the  most  economical 
way. 

In  any  event,  if  you  plan  to  go  into 
the  wild  blue  to  get  yonder,  take  time 
to  prepare.  Don’t  wait  until  you  are 
floundering  in  a swamp  or  puffing  up 
a mountain  to  remember  what  you 
forgot. 


Your  Guns  vs.  Your  Wife 

By  Ransom  A.  Blakeley 


IS  YOUR  WIFE  jealous  of  your 
guns?  Does  she  complain  that  you 
never  have  time  to  take  her  out  or  do 
odd  jobs  around  the  house  because 
you  spend  it  shooting,  cleaning  and 
tinkering  with  your  firearms?  Does 
she  point  out  how  the  kids  have  out- 
grown their  clothes  and  need  new 
shoes  while  those  guns  of  yours  gather 
dust  in  your  gun  cabinet? 

If  not,  don’t  waste  any  more  time 
on  this  article.  Go  clean  and  oil  that 
Winchester,  and  tell  the  boy  about 
the  big  buck  you  got  with  just  one 
shot.  He’d  like  to  hear  that  one  again 
as  much  as  you’d  like  to  tell  it. 

But  if  your  wife  says  you  put  your 
guns  before  her,  here  are  some  strate- 
gic maneuvers  for  you  to  follow  in  this 
phase  of  the  battle  between  the  sexes. 

First  of  all,  have  some  of  your  gun 
and  hunting  magazines  delivered  to 
your  office,  or  ask  the  postman  to  hold 
them  for  you  personally.  For  gosh 
sakes,  don’t  let  all  19  of  them  accumu- 
late on  the  coffee  table  all  at  once. 

Secondly,  avoid  those  fancy  10-  or 
12-gun  cabinets  with  the  showy  glass 
doors.  They  make  it  too  easy  for  der 
frau  to  take  inventory  and  hang  dollar 
signs  on  each  gun.  Keep  your  guns  out 
of  sight  in  a closet. 

When  the  urge  for  a new  gun  be- 
comes overwhelming,  use  economics 
to  support  your  argument.  Start  with 


the  statement  that  someday  you’ve  just 
got  to  have  a Model  007  Chinrester 
Super  Magnum  Mouse  Mangier.  Point 
out  the  current  inflationary  trend 
means  price  increases  can  be  expected. 
Mention  the  fact  that  good  guns  re- 
quire a lot  of  hand  labor.  Many  others 
like  it  have  been  discontinued.  Why, 
the  time  and  gasoline  needed  for 
searching  out  and  buying  a good  used 
one  later  would  make  the  cost  much 
higher  than  buying  a new  one  now. 
Summarize  with  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  actually  be  saving 
the  family  the  cost  of  ( something  she’s 
been  longing  for ) . Then  make  sure  she 
gets  that  something  about  two  days 
before  your  new  gun  comes  home. 

Another  ploy  is  to  interest  her  in 
club  or  church  work.  The  time  she 
spends  at  a hen  party  is  time  you  can 
spend  loading  ammo  without  danger 
of  dropping  in  a double  charge  when 
she  brusts  through  the  door  to  scream: 
“That  bathroom  faucet  is  still  leaking, 
and  here  you  sit  playing  with  your 
gun  stuff!” 

Best  of  all,  interest  her  in  guns  and 
shooting.  In  these  troubled  times,  we 
need  all  the  voting  shooters  we  can 
muster.  And  you’ll  find  she  will  be  less 
jealous  of  your  guns  and  less  begrudg- 
ing of  the  time  you  spend  with  them 
if  she,  herself,  realizes  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  shooting. 
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The  Advice  Everyone  Seeks,  but  Seldom  Heeds,  About . . . 

SHOOTING  OPTICS 

By  Don  Lewis 


1HAD  A feeling  I was  being 
watched,  but  15  minutes  of  search- 
ing every  tree  and  dead  snag  within 
50  yards  failed  to  show  a squirrel. 
It  was  a warm  late  afternoon,  even 
with  a gentle  snow  falling,  and  I 
couldn’t  accept  the  fact  squirrels  were 
not  out. 

An  old  dead  chestnut  directly  in 
front  of  me  had  some  strange  magic 
that  kept  me  scanning  it  from  top 
to  bottom.  I knew  it  was  a full  50 
yards  from  me,  as  I actually  had 
walked  that  many  steps  from  it  and 
sat  down.  I do  this  to  create  a per- 
imeter in  my  mind  for  my  self- 
imposed  50-yard  shooting  limit.  It 
could  have  been  the  awesome  beauty 
of  the  old  tree,  or  maybe  it  was  the 
peculiarly  shaped  knot  high  on  its 
trunk  that  forced  me  to  look  time 
and  again.  However,  with  the  un- 


aided eye,  it  was  just  another  knot. 

It  dawned  upon  me  that  I had 
purposely  brought  a pair  of  Bushnell 
Pocket  Size  Custom  Compact  binocu- 
lars for  situation  such  as  this.  It  may 
sound  odd  that  a hunter  would  not 
know  he  was  carrying  binoculars,  but 
these  little  compacts  only  weigh  11 
ounces.  Tucked  in  the  breast  pocket 
of  my  hunting  coat,  I had  forgotten 
about  them. 

Things  changed  mighty  quickly 
when  the  tiny  6x  glasses  showed  the 
odd-looking  knot  to  be  the  head  of  a 
squirrel.  With  as  little  motion  as 
possible,  I slid  the  Marlin  39A  to  my 
shoulder,  settled  the  4X  scope’s  re- 
ticle on  target  and  fired.  It  was  a 
dead  center  shot,  and  it  made  my 
evening.  Not  only  had  the  beautifully 
decked  out  39 A with  the  4X  Marlin 
scope  done  the  job,  but  the  compact 
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DON  LEWIS  illustrates  how  Bushnell’s 
Compact  binocular  fits  into  jacket  pocket 
for  easy  carrying,  quick  availability  in  the 
woods. 

Bushnell  binoculars  also  had  given 
me  a new  insight  into  the  world  of 
hunting  optics. 

Some  hunters  may  point  out  that  I 
could  have  used  the  rifle’s  scope  to 
the  same  advantage,  but  I dislike  us- 
ing a rifles  scope  for  locating  game. 
It’s  a poor  practice  and  can  be  an 
unsafe  one.  Nothing  irritates  me  more 
than  to  step  out  on  a tram  road  or 
pipeline  and  discover  a hunter  400 
yards  away  watching  me  through  his 
scope.  I’m  a firm  believer  that  the 
scope  is  strictly  for  use  after  the  tar- 
get has  been  sighted  and  identified. 
There  would  have  been  no  danger  in 
pointing  the  Marlin  toward  the  squir- 
rel high  in  a tree,  but  not  all  squirrels 
are  high  in  trees.  It’s  a bad  habit  to 
form. 

The  experienced  squirrel  hunter 
also  knows  that  swinging  a rifle  at 
one  tree  then  another  creates  a lot  of 
movement  that  could  cut  squirrel  ac- 
tivity to  nothing. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  I had 
used  binoculars  while  squirrel  hunt- 
ing, but  my  past  experiences  had  been 
with  conventional  outfits  that  were 
heavy  and  bulky.  These  were  not.  I 
learned  about  them  from  my  good 
friend  and  hunting  companion,  Milton 


Anderson  of  Greenock.  He  and  I 
were  guests  on  a TV  show  covering 
squirrel  hunting.  Milton  made  a re- 
mark about  the  possibility  of  compact 
binoculars  being  ideal  for  squirrel 
hunting,  and  I was  so  intrigued  I 
asked  several  Anns  to  send  compacts 
to  test  during  the  past  squirrel  sea- 
sons. The  little  compacts  proved  their 
worth,  and  I spent  the  rest  of  the 
season  alternating  between  the  Bush- 
nell model  and  Tasco’s  6 x 24  Safari 
III. 

My  sudden  affinity  for  the  compact 
binocular  for  squirrel  hunting  made 
me  give  serious  thought  to  using  them 
for  deer  hunting.  Each  binocular  gave 
clear  definition  of  the  target,  and 
each  transmitted  enough  light  to  the 
eye  that  I had  no  problems  under  or- 
dinary light  conditions. 

The  6 x 25  Bushnell  glasses  (the 
numbers  mean  a magnification  of  6 
power  and  an  objective  (front)  lens 
of  25-millimeters)  give  a relative 
brightness  of  17-plus  ( divide  the  mag- 
nification into  the  diameter  of  the 
objective  lens  and  square  the  results ) . 
This  is  sufficient  for  hunting  reason- 
ably early  and  late,  but  it  won’t  give 
as  bright  an  image  as  a 7 x 50  glass, 
of  course.  But  then  it  isn’t  nearly  as 
bulky  or  heavy  as  a 7 x 50  and  it 
costs  only  a fraction  as  much. 

I’m  convinced  the  compact  binocu- 
lar is  a genuine  piece  of  optical  equip- 
ment. It’s  only  fair  to  say  most  chuck 
hunters  would  be  better  off  to  stick 
with  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
outfits,  since  size  and  weight  are  not 
factors  there,  but  for  the  average 
hunter  who  wants  a vision  aid  of  fine 
quality  and  optical  brightness,  I high- 
ly recommend  either  the  Bushnell  or 
Tasco  Compacts. 

I’m  quite  sure  my  deviation  from 
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the  conventional  binoculars  will  not 
gladden  the  hearts  of  all  readers,  but 
don’t  be  presumptuous.  There  have 
been  significant  improvements  in  all 
binocular  sizes  during  recent  years, 
and  the  compacts  are  no  longer  mere 
playthings.  If  we  can  just  get  away 
from  the  ill-formed  belief  that  only 
the  bulky  7 x 50  military  glasses  offer 
durability  along  with  quality,  we  will 
have  taken  one  giant  step  toward 
common  sense. 

Bushnell  prices  their  compacts  in 
the  $70-dollar  bracket  and  Tasco 
stays  just  under  $100,  which  should 
indicate  some  semblance  of  quality. 
When  I’m  after  chucks,  I’ll  probably 
stick  with  my  Bausch  & Lomb  8 x 
30  or  Bushnell  7 x 35  Insta-Focus 
models,  but  come  squirrel  and  big 
game  seasons,  I’ll  be  switching  to 
one  of  the  compacts. 

Collimators 

The  bore-sighting  device  is  gener- 
ally misunderstood  even  by  many 
gunsmiths.  There’s  a false  belief  that 
sticking  a bore-sighting  outfit  in  the 
muzzle  of  a rifle  and  aligning  the 
two  reticles  constitutes  a sight-in.  I’ve 
been  told  more  than  a hundred  times 
a rifle  was  “machine”  zeroed.  Yet  for 
some  strange  reason  it  wouldn’t  put 
its  bullets  on  the  bullseye  or,  in  fact, 
in  the  two-foot  window  of  my  target 
house. 

I think  I was  one  of  the  first  gun- 
smiths to  own  a collimator.  When  I 
got  mine  years  ago,  it  was  considered 
more  of  a novelty  than  a reliable  piece 
of  sighting  equipment.  Still,  I be- 
lieved what  the  manufacture  said,  and 
if  I had  not  had  a testing  range,  I 
would  have  turned  out  dozens  of 
scope  jobs  that  were  for  from  being 
zeroed  in. 

Surprisingly,  I am  100  percent  for 
the  bore-sighter,  and  I think  it’s  one 
of  the  best  things  to  come  along  in 
years.  It’s  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  any  gunsmith  can  prop- 
erly drill  a rifle  to  mount  a scope 
without  the  aid  of  the  collimator  and 
drilling  jig.  The  collimator  is  su- 


FAVORITE  ANSCHUTZ  squirrel  rifle  is  com- 
plemented by  either  Bushnell  or  Tasco 
small-size  binocular.  Both  are  offered  in 
6x  for  woods  use. 

perior  to  any  other  type  of  bore-sight- 
ing equipment  I used,  yet  I find  fault 
with  some  of  the  advertising  and 
claims  made  by  people  who  use  the 
little  device. 

Some  advertising  insinuates  the  col- 
limator puts  a rifle  on  dead  center 
without  firing  a shot.  That  is  not  true. 
I have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
rifles  I live-fired  after  being  “machine 
sighted”  with  a bore  collimator,  but 
this  shooting  has  shown  me  this  de- 
vice does  nothing  more  than  align 
the  scope’s  reticle  or  iron  sights  with 
the  bore  of  the  barrel,  and  this  doesn’t 
mean  a rifle  is  zeroed  in.  Seeing  the 
sights  or  reticle  superimposed  on  the 
collimator’s  reticle  indicates  an  exact 
alignment  with  the  bore,  but  other 
factors  come  into  play  before  a rifle 
is  zeroed  in.  Improper  scope  mount- 
ing, improper  barrel  seating  in  the 
receiver,  and  many  other  things  add 
up  to  the  necessity  of  live  firing. 

Normally,  I set  the  scope  reticle’s 
intersection  directly  under  the  inter- 
section of  the  bore  sighter.  With  the 
vertical  hairs  of  both  reticles  one  on 
the  other,  and  the  scope’s  intersection 
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just  below  the  collimators  intersec- 
tion, there  should  be  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  be  dead  on  at  100  yards.  I 
will  say  in  most  cases  it  does  come 
close— if  four  to  15  inches  in  any  di- 
rection from  the  bullseye  represents 
close. 

A hunter  or  shooter  can  very  suc- 
cessfully use  the  boresighter  if  he 
knows  where  to  set  each  and  every 
rifle.  I used  to  keep  detailed  draw- 
ings of  some  of  my  chuck  outfits  for 
different  loads— the  way  the  scope 
reticle  looked  in  relation  to  the  colli- 
mator retide.  This  got  to  be  time 
consuming,  confusing,  and  plain  ri- 
diculous. If  I changed  scopes,  my 
drawings  were  useless.  When  I 
burned  all  the  drawings  and  went 
back  to  making  my  initial  setting  and 
then  fine  tuning  from  the  benchrest, 
I didn’t  have  to  remember  what  draw- 
ing to  use  or  which  load  to  choose, 
and  I knew  my  rifle  was  exactly  where 

I wanted  it. 

With  all  I have  had  to  say  about 
the  collimator,  I still  will  highly  rec- 
ommend one  to  any  hunter  or  shooter; 
not  as  a sighting-in  device,  but  simply 
an  aligning  outfit.  If  the  collimator 
contains  a “grid,”  stock  warpage  can 
be  checked  easily  by  taking  a reading 
every  few  days.  It’s  a fine  outfit,  but 
no  zeroing-in  beats  the  fellow  as  the 
benchrest  with  a good  set  of  sandbags. 

Spotting  Scopes 

From  a physical  standpoint,  the 
worst  shooting  optic  I bought  was  the 
spotting  scope.  Soon  after  World  War 

II  my  chuck  hunting  was  beginning 
to  gain  momentum,  and  I built  a crude 
benchrest  for  my  own  shooting.  With 
scope  of  6X  or  8X,  seeing  bullet  holes 
at  100  yards  wasn’t  a problem.  The  old 
adage  says  that  all  good  things  come 
to  an  end,  and  when  I began  to  shoot 
rifles  with  lower  powered  scopes,  my 
troubles  began.  Before  I realized  what 
was  happening,  the  total  amount  of 
rifles  began  to  make  zeroing-in  an 
every  night  project. 

It’s  amusing  now  to  think  back  on 
how  many  miles  I trotted  going  back 


and  forth  between  the  benchrest  and 
my  targets.  Seems  then  it  didn’t  take 
too  much  breath,  allowing  for  the  fact 
I sat  down  immediately  and  fired  an- 
other shot.  There  were  evenings  when 
I was  up  to  my  ears  in  rifles  that  I 
went  back  and  forth  as  many  as  20 
times  each  way,  which  adds  up  to 
over  two  miles. 

The  shooting  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  I built  a spotting  scope  from  an 
old  Fecker  target  scope,  but  it  wasn’t 
anything  to  rave  over,  so  I finally  pur- 
chased a real  one.  Since  then,  I’ve 
looked  through  dozens  and  have  own- 
ed a variety  of  brands  and  powers,  and 
I can  tell  you  a good  spotting  scope 
should  be  part  of  every  hunter’s  and 
shooter’s  equipment. 

As  much  as  some  will  disagree,  I 
don’t  recommend  a spotting  scope  for 
locating  game.  Spotting  scopes  start 
at  about  15X  and  run  as  high  as  60X. 
A 15X  gives  a field  of  view  of  about 
15  feet  at  100  yards,  and  20X  reduces 
the  field  to  perhaps  12  feet.  With  such 
reduced  fields  of  view,  the  spotting 
scope  is  severely  restricted  when  it 
comes  to  locating  game.  Many  times 
I’ve  used  binoculars  to  locate  a chuck 
or  fox,  then  pin  pointed  the  target 
with  the  spotting  scope,  and  this 
technique  can  be  useful. 

I have  to  suggest  the  binocular 
under  10X  over  the  spotting  scope  for 
hunting  purposes.  I reached  this  con- 
clusion during  the  last  two  summers 
when  I used  extensively  such  high- 
quality  spotting  scopes  as  the 
Weatherby  Sightmaster,  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Zoom  15-60X,  Herter’s  five-eye- 
piece outfit,  and  Redfield’s  15-45X 
Zoom,  plus  others.  Time  and  again,  I 
had  to  revert  to  binoculars  to  locate 
a chuck  after  a full  minute  in  a futile 
attempt  to  use  the  spotting  scope. 

The  spotting  scope  has  a few  ad- 
vantages in  the  hunting  field,  but  it’s 
primary  use  should  be  as  a bullet 
spotter  on  the  range.  With  all  the  im-  i 
ports  and  mass  produced  scopes  now 
available  in  every  price  range,  there’s 
no  need  to  deprive  oneself.  From  my 
tests,  the  compact  Weatherby  Sight- 
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master  is  the  smallest  and  would  be 
ideal  for  backpacking.  I liked  the 
“gun”  type  carrying  case  used  by  Red- 
field.  The  scope  fits  on  the  carrying 
case  and  can  be  held  to  the  shoulder. 
This  worked  better  than  I first  thought 
it  would. 

Herter’s  five-eyepiece  scope  served 
me  for  many  years  under  all  types  of 
shooting  conditions.  One  of  the  less 
expensive  scopes,  it  nevertheless  offers 
much  in  quality  and  optical  bright- 
ness. 

I left  the  B & L until  last  because 
it  needs  the  least  attention.  I doubt  if 
there  is  a bench  shooter  or  indoor  buff 
who  hasn’t  yearned  for  a Bausch  & 
Lomb  spotting  scope.  The  one  I have 
used  for  some  years  is  a 15-60X  Zoom 
with  angled  eyepiece.  To  enhance  this 
fine  scope,  Freeland’s  Scope  Stands  of 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  sent  me  one  of 
their  All-Angle  Tripod  stands.  It  con- 
vinced me  that  a spotting  scope  should 
have  a high-quality  stand.  These 
stands  cost  over  $20,  but  just  the  ease 
of  adjusting  one  is  worth  that  kind 
of  money. 

Rifle  Scopes 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  not  to  mention 
rifle  scopes  in  this  article,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  I’ve  done  a lot  of 
writing  on  this  subject.  I’m  not  going 
into  detail  explaining  why  a scope 
should  be  carefully  mounted,  eye  re- 


lief properly  set,  and  scope  focused  for 
the  user,  since  I have  hashed  that  over 
a dozen  times.  But  I will  be  emphatic 
in  advocating  doing  something  about 
installing  a scope  now,  and  I will  offer 
some  advice  on  power  and  size. 

The  most  frequent  question  I hear 
is  about  scope  power.  At  one  time, 
when  there  was  nothing  but  fixed 
powers  to  choose  from,  this  question 
did  deserve  some  attention.  Today  it’s 
about  as  important  as  the  home  elec- 
tricity generating  plant;  the  advent  of 
the  compact  2x7  variable  scope  takes 
care  of  the  power  question.  Don’t  get 
me  wrong!  I’m  not  against  fixed  power 
in  scopes  nor  am  I solely  for  variables, 
but  when  a small,  neat  lightweight 
scope  offers  a selections  of  powers 
from  2 to  7,  there’s  no  sense  in  sweat- 
ing over  whether  to  buy  a 4X  or  6X. 

Reticle  selection  should  require  con- 
siderable thought  from  the  scope  buy- 
er. Too  many  shooters  seem  to  think 
any  old  crosshair,  post,  or  dot  will 
work  if  the  scope  has  the  proper  pow- 
er. In  my  book.  I’m  always  more  con- 
cerned with  the  choice  of  reticle  than 
the  power.  For  target  work,  nothing 
beats  a very  fine  set  of  crosshairs,  and 
this  holds  pretty  much  true  with  squir- 
rel and  chuck  hunting. 

The  dot  is  a fine  choice  if  the  cor- 
rect size  for  the  game  hunted  is  in- 
stalled. A half-inch  dot  in  a big  game 
hunting  scope  is  worthless  under  most 


REDFIELD  15-45X  ZOOM  SPOTTING  SCOPE  uses  its  plastic  carrying  case  as  an  aiming 
stock  in  the  field — a useful  arrangement  for  the  varmint  hunter. 
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light  conditions.  It  just  can’t  be  seen. 
In  a 4x  scope  the  dot  should  be  no 
smaller  than  two  minutes  of  angle 
(this  means  the  dot  would  cover  two 
inches  at  100  yards,  four  inches  at 
200  yards,  and  so  on),  and  many  ex- 
perienced hunters  prefer  a 3-minute 
dot  in  a 4x. 

The  “Plex”  reticle,  as  I’ll  call  it,  is 
by  far  the  greatest  achievement  in 
reticle  making  since  the  inception  of 
the  rifle  scope.  Whether  it  be  called 
a 4-Plex,  Multi-Plex,  Dual  X or  what- 
ever, the  thick  crosshair  that  thins  in 
the  middle  is  hard  to  surpass.  I guess 
Bauseh  & Lomb  with  their  tapered 
reticle  deserves  the  credit  for  starting 
this  trend,  though  Leupold  was  the 
first  to  market  this  exact  design  in  this 
country,  I believe.  No  matter  how  it 
came  about,  today’s  hunter  at  last  has 
an  excellent  all-around  reticle. 

Modern  methods  and  technology 
have  enhanced  all  aspects  of  life,  and 


the  world  of  the  hunter  and  shooter  is 
reaping  a good  reward.  Instead  of 
yearning  for  the  days  of  the  receiver  i 
sight,  the  hand-rifled  barrel,  or  a 
bulky  pair  of  ex-military  binoculars, 
let’s  instead  take  advantage  of  today’s 
achievements. 

I’m  not  one  for  fighting  progress, 
especially  when  I’m  benefitting  from 
it.  I dropped  many  a squirrel  at  20 
yards  with  open  sights.  But  I have  no 
longing  to  return  to  that  time,  espe- 
cially when  I make  50-yard  shots  with 
a modem  day  Marlin  39A,  a Savage/ 
Anschutz,  or  a Winchester  320. 
Neither  do  I want  to  use  pure  guess-  ' 
work  to  align  a scope  on  a rifle  I’m 
about  to  drill  when  I can  shove  the 
spud  of  a bore-sighter  in  the  muzzle 
and  make  a perfect  alignment.  As  old- 
fashioned  as  I am,  I think  modern, 
and  that  may  not  make  sense  consider- 
ing the  fact  I’m  a product  of  the 
depression  years.  . . . 


;S£noktttg  ^acfeinarb  . . . 

An  occurance  of  a singular  and  painful  nature,  took  place  on  New 
Year’s  day  last,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Robinson,  of  Ohio  township, 
in  this  county.  A number  of  persons  were  amusing  themselves  in  shooting 
at  a mark,  when  in  loading  one  of  the  pieces,  they  were  unable  to  force 
the  ball  more  than  half  way  down  the  barrel.  They  then  unscrewed  the 
breech  and  took  out  the  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  ball  back 
through  the  muzzle.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  an  awl  was  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  ramrod  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  ball  in  pieces,  so  as  to  admit 
of  its  easy  dislodgement.  In  making  this  attempt,  the  awl  stuck  fast 
the  lead,  and  was  left  there  on  withdrawing  the  ramrod.  It  was  then  de- 
termined to  heat  the  barrel  so  as  to  melt  the  lead.  A strong  heat  was 
accordingly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  barrel  where  the  ball  had  lodged, 
until  it  became  nearly  red,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  an 
explosion  took  place  and  the  contents  entered  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left 
thigh  of  a young  man  of  the  name  of  Clark. 

A physician  of  this  city  was  called  upon  for  his  professional  services. 
In  examining  the  wound,  the  probe  followed  its  direction  from  the  inside 
of  the  thigh  through  the  thickest  part  for  upwards  of  five  inches.  An 
incission  was  then  made  through  the  integuments  of  the  outside  of  the 
limb,  and  the  muscles  cut  into  for  about  two  inches,  when  the  awl  was 
discovered  and  extracted.  Some  few  small  pieces  of  lead  were  dis- 
covered and  extracted.  The  singularity  of  this  case  is  the  explosion  taking 
place  without  the  presence  of  gunpowder,  and  the  total  dissapearance 
of  the  ball.  [The  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  Harrisburg,  February  4, 
1823.  From  the  Pittsburgh  Mercury.] 
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on  wires  or  poles.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  the  sharp 
shinned  or  pigeon  hawk  by  its  reddish  back  and  tail. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Analysis  of  Administration  Expenditures 

THE  FEBRUARY  GAME  NEWS  carried  the  biennial  report  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  covering  the  period  of  July  1,  1970  to  June 
30,  1972,  and  the  April  issue  had  the  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  of  July 
1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972.  A number  of  readers  questioned  the  expenditures 
attributed  to  the  Division  of  Administration,  as  they  reflected  a 114.9%  increase 
during  the  biennium,  as  compared  to  the  previous  two  years,  and  made  up 
some  8I2 % of  the  Commission’s  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year.  For  your  in- 
formation, following  is  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Administration  expen- 
ditures, with  footnotes  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  significant  increase. 


Amount  of 
Increase  or 

% of 

1970-72 

1968-70 

( Decrease ) 

Change 

Executive 

Office 

Comptroller’s 

$ 209,978.76 

$ 147,177.76 

$ 62,801.00 

42.7 

Office 

Harrisburg 

466,704,31 

284,184,30 

182, 520. 011 

64.2 

Administration 

977,776.51 

606,147.60 

371,628.91" 

61,3 

Hunting  License 

Section 

Field  Offices: 

403,450.99 

-0- 

403,450.99* 

— 

NW 

209,882.22 

110,911,38 

98,970.84* 

89.2 

sw 

112,340.04 

90,548.84 

21,791.20 

24.1 

NC 

471,359.79 

70,414.54 

400,945.25* 

569.4 

SC 

92,033.85 

95,317.45 

(3,283.60) 

(3.4) 

NE 

214,760.95 

89,955.75 

124,805.20* 

138.7 

SE 

196,424.72 

66,433.66 

129,991.06* 

195.7 

Total  Field 
Administration 

$1,296,801.57 

$ 523,581.62 

$ 773,219.95 

147.7 

TOTAL 

$3,354,712.14 

$1,561,091.28 

$1,793,620.86 

114.9 

FOOTNOTE  No.  1 — The  implementation  of  the  new  Centralized  Accounting  System  in 
the  1970-72  biennium  resulted  in  increased  data  processing  costs  totaling  $74,092.70.  Also 
in  this  period  the  Comptroller’s  Office  expanded  to  serve  five  agencies  with  all  expenditures 
being  charged  to  the  Game  Commission.  The  Game  Commission  subsequently  received 
reimbursements  of  costs  amounting  to  $116,897.41. 

FOOTNOTE  No.  2 — In  the  1970-72  biennium,  an  organizational  change  resulted  in 
all  Field  Office  Administration  expenditures  being  charged  to  Administration.  However, 
in  the  1968-70  biennium,  Field  Office  Administration  expenditures  were  prorated  among 
various  organizations.  Also  in  the  1970-72  biennium,  the  Game  Commission’s  share  of 
retirement  was  paid  out  of  our  operating  appropriation.  However,  in  the  1968-70  bi- 
ennium, the  retirement  was  paid  out  of  a separate  appropriation  of  $293,154  issued  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

FOOTNOTE  No.  3 — In  the  1970-72  biennium,  the  responsibility  for  issuing  hunting 
licenses  was  transferred  to  the  Game  Commission.  However,  in  the  1968-70  biennium  this 
responsibility  was  assigned  to  and  paid  out  of  a separate  appropriation  issued  to  the 
Department  of  Revenue. 

FOOTNOTE  No.  4 — In  the  1970-72  biennium,  the  high  Field  Office  expenses  are  due 
to  the  capital  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  a division  headquarters  building  in  the 
NC  division  and  additions  to  the  headquarters  buildings  in  the  NW,  NE  and  SE  divisions 
totaling  $707,606.  — Edward  T.  Durkin,  Comptroller 
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Chucks  on  Bended  Knee 

By  Bob  Carter 


IT  WAS  ONE  of  those  drab  Friday 
evenings  in  early  summer.  With 
my  wife  out  to  a ladies’  bridge  session 
and  the  children  asleep,  I was  faced 
with  entertaining  myself  until  bed  in 
a piece  of  the  year  that  was  barren  of 
TV  sports.  Time  to  root  the  shelves 
downstairs  for  a decent  novel,  I de- 
cided, and  headed  that  way. 

Bing-bong.  A reprieve,  perhaps,  in 
the  doorbell. 

It  was  Ken,  a hunting  friend  who 
was  also  a nut  for  experimentation. 
He  had  designed  at  least  three  weird- 
looking turkey  calls  that  worked 
reasonably  well,  and  after  reading  a 
bunch  of  psychology  books  on  behav- 
ior, he  made  a dozen  duck  decoys  that 
looked  more  like  bowling  tenpins  than 
waterfowl  but  the  mallards  seemed  to 
love  them. 

“Howdy,”  I said,  letting  him  in. 
“What’s  up?” 

“Hi.  Oh,  I just  have  a little  plan  to 
get  you  out  of  the  house  tomorrow.” 
“Anything,  anything,”  I said,  “This 
is  the  time  of  year  that  drives  me  nuts. 
No  sports  to  watch,  no  trout  to  catch 
and  nothin’  to  hunt.” 

“Ah-ah,”  Ken  said,  holding  up  a 
palm  and  shaking  his  head,  “that’s 
where  you  are  wrong,  friend.” 
“What’re  we  gonna  hunt,  chip- 
munk?” 

“Close,  but  bigger,”  he  said. 
“Chucks.” 

“Chucks?  Naw,  I’m  tired  of  that.  I 
just  don’t  get  excited  anymore  about 
that.  After  awhile,  every  350-yard 
shot  across  the  hill  into  a hayfield  gets 
to  be  just  like  the  last  one.” 

“Yeah,  but  this  won’t  be  just  regular 
long-range  squeeze-off-the-25.06  kinda 
chuck  hunting  with  sandbags  and 
spotting  scope  and  all,”  Ken  said. 

“So  what  are  we  gonna  do,  wrestle 
them?” 

“Just  about,  just  about.  I’ve  been 


reading  these  books  on  how  mammals 
see,  and  . . 

“Hold  it.  Hold  it,  Ken,”  I said,  as 
we  entered  the  living  room  and  picked 
two  soft  chairs.  “I  like  to  hunt,  but 
I really  don’t  have  too  much  interest 
in  spending  Saturday  as  the  butt  of 
one  of  your  goofy  outdoor  experi- 
ments.” 

“Well,”  he  admitted,  “there’s  just  a 
bit  of  experiment  in  this.  The  rest  is 
just  woodchuck  hunting,  good  old- 
fashioned  style.  We’re  gonna  stalk 
them  with  little  guns  and  lots  of  pa- 
tience instead  of  relying  on  big  guns 
and  spotting  scopes.  So  pick  out  a 
pair  of  old  pants  with  nice  thick  ma- 
terial, ’cause  you’ll  spend  a lot  of  time 
on  your  knees  tomorrow.” 

“Oh,  I could  go  for  that,”  I said. 
“But,  what’s  the  experimental  part?” 

“It’s  a new  kinda  camouflage  I’m 
testing.  See  you  tomorrow  at  6 a.m. 
Bring  a 22  and  some  lunch.  Now,  how 
about  a few  hands  of  gin?” 

Pumping  Optimism 

It  was  midnight  when  Ken  had  left, 
$1.80  poorer  from  the  gin  game  but 
still  pumping  optimism  about  our 
next  day’s  chuck  hunt. 

I’d  better  get  things  together  now, 
if  we  were  leaving  that  early  in  the 
morning.  Trotting  downstairs,  I col- 
lected license,  old  clothes,  sneakers,  a 
soft  hunting  cap  with  a blaze  orange 
dome  and  my  shooting  glasses. 

I already  had  a bright  idea  on  the 
gun  to  take.  A recently  departed  el- 
derly hunting  friend  had  willed  me  a 
couple  guns.  One  of  them  was  a very 
handsomely  designed  little  carbine  in 
22  caliber,  made  by  Marlin.  I had  yet 
to  fire  it. 

I got  the  rifle  from  the  case,  where 
it  looked  dinky  between  my  270  and 
the  Browning  over-under.  It  had  a 
nice  feel.  The  stock  was  actually  a 
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good  length  and  the  fore-end  was  fat 
enough  to  fill  my  hand  well  as  I 
brought  the  light  rifle  up  to  sight  on 
the  painted  concrete  blocks  of  the 
wall. 

It  had  simple  but  well-shaped  open 
sights.  The  small  front  bead  was  a 
round  brass-looking  one.  It  fit  very 
neatly  into  the  rounded  notch  of  the 
rear  sight. 

Checking  in  the  drawer  of  the  gun 
cabinet,  I found  two  boxes  of  long 
rifle  hollow  points,  exactly  what  I’d 
need— plus  careful  shooting— to  collect 
chucks.  I opened  one  box  and  ex- 
tracted a single,  small,  lightly  greased 
cartridge.  Nice.  It  had  been  a long 
time  since  I’d  taken  a 22  seriously. 
Handling  the  shells  and  the  gun 
brought  back  all  the  squirrel  and 
chuck  hunts  I’d  made  with  a 22  in  my 
early  years.  It  had  been  fun  I’d  never 
beat  since  and,  as  I recalled.  I’d  be- 

THE  COVERALLS  had  streaks  of  bright 
orange,  green  and  yellow.  “Don’t  expect 
me  to  call  on  any  farmers  wearing  this 
rig,”  I said. 


come  a fine  stalker  and  a very  careful 
shot  with  that  equipment.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  go  back  to  the  light- 
weight, short-range  discipline  for  a 
day. 

Field  Freaks 

A chilly  dawn  on  Saturday  brought 
Ken  in  his  station  wagon,  along  with 
a back  seat  full  of  bizarre-looking 
clothes.  I took  one  glance  at  the  wild 
thrashing  of  color  they  showed  in  the 
abrupt  glare  made  by  the  dome  light 
when  I put  in  my  stuff.  I decided  to 
say  nothing  and  climbed  in  front  with 
Ken. 

“Okay,  let’s  go.” 

“I  thought  we’d  go  out  into  that 
territory  where  you  used  to  live,”  Ken 
said.  “It’s  really  hilly  and  that  makes 
for  good  chuck  stalking.  Some  of 
those  old  pasture  lots  with  the  down 
timber  in  them  are  great.  And  a 
couple  of  the  farms  have  good  look- 
ing alfalfa  and  clover  strips  this  year.” 

“Fine  with  me,”  I said.  “Let’s  hit 
it.” 

We  parked  near  a long-abandoned 
tractor  road  and  pulled  out  our  gear. 
It  was  hushed  in  the  scrubby  woods 
that  flanked  this  piece  of  the  road. 
The  songbirds  were  in  the  middle  of 
collecting  breakfast  and  hadn’t  started 
morning  songs  yet. 

“Here’s  my  bold  new  thing,”  Ken 
chuckled,  dragging  out  the  tangle  of 
colored  cloth.  It  proved  to  be  two 
coverall  suits  of  army  fatigue  material, 
but  patterned  with  slender  streaks  and 
stripes  of  bright  orange,  green,  and 
pale  yellow  paint  that  would  catch 
any  human’s  eye. 

“You  want  to  wear  safety  colors 
crawling  around  for  chucks,  right?”  he 
said.  “And  you  also  want  to  have 
some  camouflage  so  you  can  get  clos- 
er to  them  and  have  more  time  to 
make  your  shots.  I think  this  stuff 
will  work  pretty  well.  See,  it’s  not 
the  usual  configuration  of  camouflage 
colors.  Instead  of  the  big  blotches 
you  usually  see  ,this  is  in  wispy  streaks 
that  will  blend  us  better  with  the  tall 
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grass  and  weeds  we’ll  be  trying  to  use 
for  background  today.  Since  chucks, 
like  most  mammals,  don’t  see  in  color, 
these  ought  to  help.” 

“I’ll  try  it,”  I said,  getting  my  first 
leg  into  one  of  the  suit  legs,  “but 
don’t  expect  me  to  call  on  any  farm- 
ers wearing  this  rig.  They  might  get  a 
little  excited.” 

“I’ve  already  checked  with  this  guy,” 
Ken  said.  “He  knows  we’re  to  be  on 
the  back  end  of  his  place  this  morn- 
ing. Let’s  go.” 

Ken  had  brought  a slightly  more 
potent  firearm  than  I.  He  was  carry- 
ing a nice  22  Hornet,  sighted  with  a 
4x  scope.  He  had  loaded  his  own 
ammo  and  would  be  shooting  a 43- 
grain  softnose  that  would  anchor 
chucks  well,  even  with  a shoulder 
shot.  We  agreed  we’d  go  primarily 
for  head  shots,  though.  I would  to- 
tally, since  a 22  long  rifle  just  isn’t 
powerful  enough  to  cleanly  put  down 
a chuck  hit  in  the  body. 

“We’ll  stay  together  for  a while, 
anyway,”  Ken  said.  “I’ll  give  you  the 
close  shots  and  I’ll  take  the  longer 
ones.  I’m  good  for  up  to  150  yards.” 

I was  enjoying  this  already.  We 
would  do  a fair  amount  of  walking, 
but  unencumbered  with  the  bulky 
gear  and  guns  that  have  become  typ- 
ical of  chuck  hunting  in  recent  years. 

“There  are  some  sharp  little  hollows 
just  over  this  hill,”  Ken  said.  “You 
know  the  old  Paden  farm.  All  the 
area  they  used  to  cultivate  is  in  sheep 
pasture  now,  and  the  new  owner  has 
removed  the  fences  between  the  fields 
and  woods.  So,  it’s  just  sorta  one  big 
pasture  that  the  sheep  keep  nibbled 
fairly  close.  Good  shooting,  long  as 
we  know  where  the  sheep  are.” 

We  loaded  up  and  put  on  our  hunt- 
ing caps.  Ken  broke  out  a stick  of 
grease  and  daubed  our  faces.  This 
would  complete  our  disguise  as  sec- 
tions of  hayfield. 

Trickling  through  a thin  woods,  we 
came  out  to  the  cluster  of  perennial 
springs  from  which  all  the  little  hol- 
lows branched  downward  toward  the 


bottomland  we  could  see  well  below 
us.  The  farmhouse,  tall  and  white- 
sided, peeked  around  the  nose  of  one 
of  the  lowest  little  hills  down  there. 

“Let’s  just  split  on  this  longest  hol- 
low to  the  right,”  Ken  said,  “and  ease 
along  abreast  of  each  other  on  its  two 
sides.  We  can  use  hand  signals.  One 
finger  in  the  air  means  there’s  a chuck 
burrow  just  ahead.  The  whole  hand 
means  you’ve  spotted  a chuck.” 

We  started  down  the  narrow  but 
steep  flanks  of  the  ravine.  This  had 
been  a section  of  medium-size  locusts 
some  time  ago.  But  in  the  ’40s  they 
had  all  died  of  a blight.  The  poles  of 
the  hard-wooded  little  trees,  mostly 
barren  of  bark,  still  stood  and  lay 
over  the  small  hummocks  that  formed 
the  sides  of  the  ravine.  Wispy  patches 
of  thin  yellow  grass  marked  most  of 
the  old  stumps  and  down  trunks  and 
limbs.  It  was  here  that  the  sheep 
were  unable  or  too  lazy  to  crop  the 
grass  close. 

Bulge  of  Earth 

We  came  to  the  first  little  turn  and  I 
caught  and  signaled  the  bulge  of  earth 
that  showed  a burrow  along  the  side. 
My  sneaks  were  perfect  for  creeping 
along  the  narrow  little  sheep  trails 
that  criss-crossed  the  ravine.  I could 
walk  in  absolute  silence. 

This  den  was  occupied,  as  I could 
tell  from  the  large  quantity  of  fresh 
earth  that  formed  its  cap.  The  thumb- 
size  rolls  of  moist  dirt  were  intermixed 
with  evidences  of  life  thrown  up  from 
the  hole.  Hair  and  old  grass  were 
there.  Even  the  top  part  of  a rabbit’s 
skull,  looking  dry  and  papery. 

Though  we  had  approached  with 
caution,  it  was  apparent  that  this 
fellow  hadn’t  arisen  yet.  We  paused 
for  a look,  then  I spotted  a chuck, 
right  downhill  from  us  on  the  next 
hummock.  He  was  about  65  yards 
off  and  sitting  bunched  on  a stump 
looking  the  other  direction. 

I gave  Ken  the  sign  and  motioned 
for  him  to  shoot.  He  shook  his  head 
and  motioned  for  me  to  make  a stalk. 
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There  was  no  high  cover  between 
me  and  the  chuck.  But  it  was  obvious 
this  was  the  kind  of  test  Ken  had  in 
mind  for  our  pretty  new  coveralls.  I 
set  off  on  hands  and  knees,  trying  to 
have  a clump  or  stump  in  front  of 
me  most  of  the  time,  pushing  my  small 
rifle  ahead  of  me,  partly  caught  over 
the  crook  of  my  right  elbow.  I would 
inch  a few  feet,  keeping  my  eyes  on 
the  plump  silvery  brown  form  on  that 
stump,  then  stop  to  pick  the  next  leg 
of  my  route. 

The  chuck’s  burrow  was  obvious. 
He  had  a large  mound  flung  up  along 
the  face  of  a sandstone  boulder  and, 
if  my  vision  told  me  true,  had  a 
plunge  hole  right  beside  the  stump 
on  which  he  was  perched.  This  would 
be  an  interesting  test  of  the  camou- 
flage. 

I looked  back  at  Ken.  I was  within 
40  yards  and  the  chuck  hadn’t  budged. 
With  a slow  wave,  he  urged  me  on. 
The  next  20  yards  would  be  interest- 
ing. As  I began  to  move,  the  chuck 
turned  and  stared  my  way.  The  sun 
had  broken  over  the  hill  behind  us 
and  was  starting  to  throw  those  long, 
evening-like  shadows  across  the 
ground.  Because  I was  in  a slight  dip 
in  the  ravine  side,  I was  totally  in 
shadow  as  long  as  I stayed  low. 

"Headed  My  Way 

I kept  motionless  and  after  a mo- 
ment the  chuck  glided  off  the  stump 
and  started  to  forage  right  toward 
me.  Two  things  were  obvious  from 
the  haste  with  which  he  moved.  The 
chuck  was  pretty  hungry  and  he’d 
nipped  most  of  the  juicy  leaves  near 
his  hole  in  previous  snacks.  He  was 
headed  my  way— quick  for  a ground- 


hog—and  was  chomping  a good  look- 
ing leaf  here  and  there  as  he  came. 
Daring  to  move  gradually  in  his  full 
view,  I maneuvered  the  rifle  into  po- 
sition. I was  lying  on  my  stomach 
and  had  a football-size  piece  of  stone 
to  use  for  a rest.  I got  the  palm  of 
my  left  hand  over  the  stone  and  laid 
the  rifle  over  it. 

At  about  30  feet  the  chuck  hopped 
up  on  a second  stump  and  stood  at 
full  height,  sniffing  the  air  as  they 
occasionally  do.  His  chest  and  fore- 
legs were  muddy  from  his  engineer- 
ing work. 

I laid  the  gold  bead  on  the  corner 
of  his  head  and  squeezed  off.  At  the 
crack  of  the  22  the  chuck  made  a tiny 
leap  from  the  stump  and  arched  down 
the  steep  bank  in  a tumble.  He  kicked 
around  a bit  there  and  was  still.  I 
could  see  I’d  made  a perfect  head 
shot. 

Ken  came  up  and  we  discussed  the 
camouflage  evidence  in  whispers. 

“It  did  okay,”  Ken  said,  “but  I think 
you’d  have  done  about  as  well  in  plain 
clothes  since  he  was  in  the  sunlight 
and  you  were  in  shade.  But  at  least 
you  had  the  fun  of  stalking  a chuck 
for  a change  instead  of  bopping  him 
with  remote  artillery  fire.” 

“Yeah,”  I said,  “that  was  interest- 
ing. Let’s  go  get  you  one.” 

We  had  proceded  but  a few  hun- 
dred yards  when  a medium-size 
chuck  burst  from  the  springfed  grass 
in  the  pit  of  the  hollow  and  raced 
right  at  us.  Almost  at  our  feet  he 
dove  into  a burrow,  setting  up  a flurry 
of  alarmed  whistling  as  he  scrambled 
for  the  depths  of  his  haven.  We  had 
caught  him  flatfooted  for  just  a sec- 
ond. 
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The  next  chuck  we  spotted  was  a 
shot  for  Ken.  We  had  paused  for  a 
bit  to  overlook  a slightly  spread  area 
where  the  main  hollow  flattened  into 
a little  glade  below  us.  Half  a dozen 
chuck  burrows  showed  in  the  mead- 
ow. We  looked  a while  and  saw  noth- 
ing. Then,  out  of  habit,  I turned  and 
looked  back  at  our  old  ground.  Clear 


back  by  my  first  sighting  I saw  a 
chuck  waddling  along.  As  I looked 
he  dropped  into  a hole  and  instantly 
turned  tail  and  poked  his  head  up. 
Perhaps  he’d  heard  my  shot  and  was 
still  a little  wary  of  his  home  patch. 

It  was  about  200  yards  up  there.  I 
whispered  guidemarks  to  Ken  and  he 
soon  spotted  the  watchful  chuck’s 


m. 


I GAVE  KEN  THE  SIGN  and  motioned  for  him  to  shoot.  He  shook  his  head  and  indi- 
cated that  1 should  make  a stalk. 


head,  sticking  like  a little  brown  plug 
from  the  darker  brown  dirt  of  the 
burrow  entrance. 

“I’ll  ease  up  closer,”  Ken  said  quiet- 
ly, and  he  slowly  crawled  off. 

In  ten  minutes  he  had  closed  the 
gap  considerably.  He  was  about  100 
yards  from  the  chuck  and  worked  his 
way  to  a down  locust  log  for  a rest. 
The  Hornet  banged  and  the  head  dis- 
appeared. Ken  turned  and  trotted, 
hunched  low,  back  to  my  position. 

“We’ll  not  know  about  that  one  ’til 
later,  but  I think  I nailed  him.  Let’s 
go  on.  We’ll  be  back  to  collect  and 
clean  these.  I have  a friend  in  town 
who’ll  take  all  the  chucks  I can  bring 
in,  long  as  I dress  them  out  for  him.” 
“Okay,”  I said,  “let’s  move  on.” 

We  wiggled  and  worked  our  way 
down  into  the  meadow  below  with- 
out seeing  anything.  Ken  gave  the 
sign  to  hold  for  a while  and  we  split 
to  the  two  sides  of  the  flattened  area, 
taking  up  posts  a fair  distance  apart. 

The  sun  worked  higher  and  the 
temperature  had  become  comfortable 
at  about  60  degrees.  Lying  on  my 
stomach  in  the  dungarees  with  my 


arms  crossed  under  my  chin,  I began 
to  carefully  examine  the  area. 

We  had  been  there  for  a half  hour 
when  the  Hornet  sounded  off  again 
and  I looked  Ken’s  direction  in  time 
to  see  a large  chuck  drop  from  the 
low  fork  of  an  old  apple  tree  along  a 
broken  down  woven  wire  fence.  It 
had  been  a short  shot,  maybe  75  yards. 

I let  my  eyes  close  for  a little  rest, 
since  the  shot  would  probably  keep 
the  game  down  for  a little  while.  It 
became  9:30  and  I was  getting  stiff 
lying  there.  A large  black  beetle  came 
stumbling  along  through  the  grass  in 
front  of  my  nose.  It  was  a stag  beetle, 
equipped  with  fierce-looking  horned 
pincers.  He  was  one  of  the  few  I had 
seen.  Peering  even  more  closely  into 
the  mat  of  grass  under  my  folded 
arms  I could  see  lots  of  spring  life 
going  to  work— tiny  red  ants  scramb- 
ling around,  a leaf  hopper  walking 
staidly  up  a small  stalk,  a few  small 
black  gnats  fluttering  around  and 
bumping  the  grass  stems.  The  sun- 
light filtering  down  among  the  grass 
clumps  had  a softened,  dusty  quality. 

I looked  up  to  check  my  territory 
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and  there  was  another  chuck.  He  was 
at  the  far  edge  of  the  meadow,  feed- 
ing happily  with  an  occasional  look 
around  to  check  his  safety.  While  I 
watched,  he  was  joined  by  another.  I 
looked  at  Ken  and  gave  him  the  high 
sign.  Go  ahead,  he  nodded,  and  I 
started  to  crawl. 

Without  too  much  trouble  I work- 
ed within  40  yards.  Stopping  to  plan 
my  next  move,  I saw  that  there  were 
now  three  chucks  right  together.  And, 
I could  see  what  had  brought  them 
there.  They  were  in  a small  patch  of 
very  sweet  looking  clover,  one  of  the 
few  bits  of  the  stuff  up  on  this  hill. 
It  must  be  a favorite  green  spring 
breakfast  spot  for  these  chucks.  As 
I watched,  the  largest  one,  probably 
an  old  male,  took  a dash  at  one  of  the 
others  that  had  come  close,  popping 
his  teeth  and  making  a series  of  hiss- 
ing grunts.  The  smaller  animal  ran 
out  of  the  way,  then  stopped  as  soon 
as  the  big  one  did.  They  both  went 
back  to  nipping  the  clover.  I deter- 
mined to  make  a try  for  the  big  one. 

I Kept  Crawling 

I kept  crawling,  pushing  my  gun 
along.  The  doggone  camouflage  must 
be  doing  some  good.  With  those  crazy 
stripes  and  all  I was  coming  right  up 
beside  one  of  the  smaller  chucks.  All 
three  were  eyeing  my  area  now,  and 
freezing  for  periods  of  10  to  30  sec- 
onds. They  were  apparently  detect- 
ing my  movements  but  couldn’t  put 
enough  visual  cues  together  to  make 
out  my  outline  as  a threatening  man. 
Finally  I was  only  15  yards  from  the 
big  bruiser  and  he  was  ready  to 
launch  himself.  He  seemed  to  know 
something  was  stalking  him  and  he 
was  getting  nervous  about  being  un- 
able to  pick  it  out. 

I slowly  raised  and  steadied  the  22, 
and  fired,  getting  him  at  the  left  ear. 
The  chuck  slumped  where  he  was, 
lashing  his  tail. 

I gently  worked  the  lever  and 
chambered  a fresh  round,  then  turned 
to  check  the  mad  dashes  of  the  other 


two  chucks.  One  was  indeed  gone,  j 
but  the  other  was  still  sitting  where  I 
had  passed  him,  about  15  yards  off  to 
the  side  and  rear.  Slowly  I worked 
the  rifle  barrel  around  that  way  and 
lined  up.  Crack.  Another  chuck  in 
the  pot. 

“Way  to  go!”  roared  Ken  from 
across  the  meadow,  and  I knew  his 
having  broken  silence  meant  we’d  had 
enough  of  the  chucks  for  this  morn- 
ing. He  trotted  over  and  visited  each 
of  my  kills,  examining  them  and  then 
carrying  them  over  to  where  I was 
stretched  out.  The  big  one  would 
weigh  about  13  pounds. 

“Good  work  on  these.  I think  you 
demonstrated  that  the  camouflage  has 
some  value.  What  do  you  think?” 

“Yeah,  I think  so,”  I said.  “I’ve  had  , 
chucks  stand  fast  just  in  a casual  ap- 
proach from  time  to  time  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  but  stupidity  or  curios- 
ity. But  all  these  today  seemed  to  be 
confused  by  our  approach.  I’d  like 
to  try  it  for  awhile  on  other  game. 
I’ve  never  had  any  safe  camouflage 
before.  That  green  mottled  stuff  you 
can  buy  is  great  but  is  also  a great 
invitation  to  a shot  in  error  by  an  in- 
experienced hunter.  I won’t  wear 
that.” 

“Me,  either,”  said  Ken.  “That’s  why 
I wanted  to  work  up  this  neat  ma- 
terial. Let’s  start  cleaning  chucks.  I 
have  a good  market  for  these  back  in  j 
town.”  He  pulled  a couple  of  large 
plastic  bags  from  his  coat  and  we 
went  to  work. 

Our  final  checkpoint,  the  site  of  the 
protruding  chuck,  brought  our  bag  to 
five.  Ken  had  nailed  the  chuck  per- 
fectly and  it  lay  just  inside  the  den 
mouth. 

“A  couple  real  Indians,  huh?”  he 
said. 

“I  gotta  admit,”  I replied,  “this 
beats  the  sandbag  routine  a lot.  I’m 
glad  I rediscovered  the  22.  We’ll  have 
to  try  this  combination  on  squirrels 
this  fall.  We’ll  just  take  your  cam- 
ouflage and  your  sacks  and  walk  up 
and  grab  ’em.” 
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Even  If  His  “Big  Brother”  Did  Get  Away, 

My  227-Pound  10-Point  May  Be  . . . 

Pennsylvania's  Biggest  Bow  Buck 

By  Frank  G.  Jackson 


Y SON  CHARLES  nudged  me  in 
the  ribs  and  when  I looked  at 
him  he  lifted  his  chin  as  if  to  say 
“Look  at  that.” 

I looked.  And  almost  gasped  out 
loud.  Not  more  than  30  feet  from  our 
tree  stand  stood  a tremendous  buck. 
He  carried  10  big  points  and  must 
have  weighed  200  pounds.  We  could 
count  the  points  easily,  so  there  was 
no  room  for  error  there.  Obviously, 
we  couldn’t  weigh  him,  but  we’ve  both 
seen  many  deer  and  this  was  a big 
one.  He  hadn’t  seen  us,  and  at  that 
range  I felt  sure  I could  put  an  ar- 
row into  his  rib  cage.  I was  so  certain 
of  it  that  my  fingers  twitched,  almost 
feeling  the  bow  string.  But  my  45-lb. 
Kodiak  Magnum  bow  was  at  my 
home  in  Philadelphia,  and  I was  an 
hour  and  a half  away  from  it  by  turn- 
pike, in  a tree  near  Hickory  Run 
State  Park  in  the  Poconos. 

Maybe  I’d  better  explain.  Like 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  I’m 
an  archer  and  a bowhunter.  I feel 
I’m  more  fortunate  than  many,  for 
I’m  a member  of  a fine  club  called 
Buckland  Valley  Archers,  which  is 
located  near  Washington  Crossing  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  club’s 
monthly  shoots  allow  Charles  and  me 
to  enjoy  the  out  of  doors,  build  up 
safe  bow  hunting  habits,  and  associate 
with  others  dedicated  to  good  sports- 
manship. 

Talking  with  other  hunters  here 
has  greatly  increased  my  knowledge 
of  bowhunting.  One  thing  I’ve  been 
convinced  of,  from  the  reports  of 
others  as  well  as  my  own  experience, 
is  that  it’s  necessary  for  an  archer  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  area  and 
terrain  he  intends  to  hunt.  This 
should  be  done  well  before  the  season 


FRANK  JACKSON  and  his  monstrous  buck. 
At  227  lbs,  field-dressed,  it  could  be  the 
largest  deer  ever  taken  by  an  archer  in 
Pennsylvania. 

opens.  When  the  hunter  enters  the 
deer  woods,  at  least  95  percent  of 
the  time  the  deer  are  fully  aware  of 
his  presence,  even  if  he  hasn’t  seen 
an  animal,  just  as  you  would  be  if  a 
stranger  entered  your  home.  After 
all,  a given  animal  spends  most  of 
his  life  in  a small  area  of  woods  the 
year  round.  He  knows  everything  in 
it— every  tree,  bush  and  rock— and 
most  of  the  time  he  notices  anything 
which  to  his  mind  doesn’t  belong. 
Such  as  a hunter.  So  it’s  obvious  that 
the  more  familiar  an  archer  can  be- 
come with  the  area  he  wants  to  hunt, 
the  better.  He  can  learn  where  the 
trails  are,  how  deer  move  at  certain 
times  of  the  day,  and  so  on.  And  that’s 
why  Charles  and  I were  up  that  tree 
in  August,  long  before  the  season 
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was  scheduled  to  open. 

We  had  chosen  to  hunt  the  Hickory 
Run  State  Park  area  of  Carbon 
County  because  it’s  an  easy  drive 
from  Philadelphia.  Through  years  of 
hunting  with  the  bow,  I have 
found  that  the  easiest  way  to  see 


MOT  OMLY  WAS  Jackson’s  deer  large  in 
the  body,  but  it  also  had  a beautiful  10- 
point  rack  which  scored  140  by  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  measuring  system. 

game  is  to  find  out  what  they’re 
eating  at  a particular  time  of  the 
year,  look  for  their  signs  and  hunt 
where  they  move.  The  early  scouting 
was  intended  to  give  us  the  informa- 
tion we  needed. 

On  our  first  trip  we  had  spotted 
eight  deer,  but  none  were  of  unusual 
size  and  I was  anxious  to  get  a big 
buck.  The  next  time  we  had  found 
a couple  of  wild  apple  trees  and  de- 
cided to  climb  a nearby  tree  and  wait 
to  see  if  the  deer  were  feeding  on  the 
fruit.  That’s  when  we  saw  the  big  10- 
point  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story.  It  shouldn’t  be  necessary 
to  say  how  excited  we  were  at  spot- 
ting him.  I knew  if  I could  bag  such 
a trophy  I’d  remember  it  forever.  The 
following  weekend  we  were  back 
again,  hoping  to  learn  if  this  was  his 
regular  feeding  area.  It  was.  In  fact, 
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we  saw  this  same  deer  on  five  dif- 
ferent trips,  within  an  hour  of  the 
same  time  each  day. 

Even  more  exciting,  on  our  fifth 
trip  into  the  woods  you  can  imagine 
my  astonishment  when  I saw  not  only 
this  deer  but  also  an  even  larger  one. 
At  a distance  of  no  more  than  30 
yards,  I studied  the  second  animal.  I 
counted  14  long  points  and  estimated 
him  to  be  at  least  30  pounds  heavier 
than  the  first  buck.  This  was  by  far 
the  largest  whitetail  I have  ever  seen. 

That  was  the  week  before  the  sea- 
son opened,  and  I spent  all  the  inter- 
vening days  wondering  if  I’d  have  a 
chance  at  this  deer  when  opening  day 
arrived.  The  days  stretched  endlessly, 
and  I couldn’t  help  wondering  if 
someone  else  might  find  our  secret 
spot. 

When  the  day  finally  arrived,  it 
found  us  once  again— I was  now  car- 
rying my  bow— at  “our”  spot  in  the 
trees.  To  our  disappointment,  the  day 
proved  fruitless.  It  seemed  that  the 
deer  knew  hunting  season  had  arrived. 

Three  more  trips  proved  just  as 
fruitless. 

We  were  back  again  on  Saturday, 
October  14,  and  at  3:45  p.m.  I caught 
a glimpse  of  movement  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  There  stood  the 
10-pointer  we  had  spotted  on  our 
pre-season  trips.  He  was  browsing 
just  out  of  bow  range. 

Wothing  To  Do  But  Wait 

My  heart  began  thudding  so  rapid- 
ly—and  what  seemed  so  loudly— that  I 
thought  he  must  hear  it  too.  But  there 
was  nothing  I could  do  except  wait 
and  see  if  he  would  feed  into  a clear- 
ing so  that  I could  shoot.  After  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  he  moved  in- 
to the  open. 

Slowly  . . . ever  so  slowly  ...  I 
drew  my  razorhead  arrow  to  full 
length,  aimed,  and  released.  There 
was  a flash  in  the  light,  and  I saw  the 
arrow  hit  the  deer  in  the  neck.  The 
buck  gave  two  leaps,  then  put  its 
head  and  tail  down  and  began  walk- 
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ing  in  a large  circle.  I knew  I had  hit 
him  hard,  but  wasn’t  able  to  get  an- 
other arrow  off.  The  buck  walked  in 
a circle  almost  a hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  ending  up  within  a few 
steps  of  where  I had  hit  him.  There, 
he  fell  over  dead. 

From  his  seat  in  the  tree,  Charles 
had  watched  every  bit  of  this  action, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  so  nervous 
and  excited,  even  though  he  had  seen 
this  deer  many  times  before,  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  to  do.  We  both 
agreed  that  our  pre-season  scouting 
had  really  paid  off  with  a wonderful 


trophy.  My  buck  had  10  points,  just 
as  we  had  counted  for  the  first  time 
many  weeks  earlier.  His  rack  scored 
140  points  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
method,  and  he  weighed  227  pounds, 
field-dressed,  on  an  official  butcher’s 
scale.  I feel  sure  it  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  whitetails  ever  taken  by  an 
archer  in  Pennsylvania.  At  least  I’ve 
never  heard  of  a bigger  one. 

But  do  you  want  to  know  some- 
thing? In  my  mind  I still  keep  seeing 
that  14-pointer  that  we  spotted  on 
the  last  scouting  trip.  And  who  knows, 
maybe  this  season  . . . 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  0.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices 
quoted  include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during 
a four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  216  pp.,  $2.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL  METHODS, 

by  Paul  L.  Failor.  Everything  you  need  to  know  to  trap  any  of  the 
state’s  furbearers.  116  pp.,  50  cents. 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes. 
Detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  the  whitetail's  life.  40  pp., 
50  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE,  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Fascinating  data 
on  all  the  birds  normally  seen  in  the  Commonwealth,  128  pp.,  $1.00. 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS,  by  Ned  Smith.  Set  1 (20"  x 30") 
$2.00.  Winter  birds,  marsh  and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  birds  of  prey. 
Set  2 (20"  x 30")  $2.00.  Mammals  of  farm  and  woodlot,  mammals 
of  the  mountains,  birds  of  the  forest,  birds  of  field  and  garden.  Set  3 
(11"  x 14")  $2.25.  All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  1 and  Set  2. 
Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size. 
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Cunnberlawd  Valley  tfleincrieA 

By  Archibald  Rutledge 


IN  THE  MONTH  of  October,  1904, 
a rather  scared  young  man  of  20 
years  of  age  arrived  in  the  town  of 
Mercersburg,  in  southern  Franklin 
County,  to  try  to  teach  English  in  the 
famous  Mercersburg  Academy.  Fresh 
out  of  college,  I had  been  working  in 
Washington  when  the  Headmaster  of 
Mercersburg  wired  me  to  come  for  a 
week  “to  supply  the  place  of  a teach- 
er who  was  sick.”  Later  I learned 
that  he  was  not  sick,  but  that  the 
Headmaster  was  sick  of  him.  Because 
this  teacher  left  school,  and  for  a good 
many  other  reasons,  I,  who  went  to 
that  little  town  ( it  is  an  ancient 
place,  having  been  founded  in  1750) 
in  the  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley 
to  spend  a week,  stayed  for  33  years. 

They  were  the  best  years  of  my 
life.  Although  I had  a very  respon- 
sible position,  I was  in  a kindly  rural 
community,  within  a mile  of  rugged 
mountains.  I loved  the  environment. 
There  were  trout  streams  near  the 
school  and  old  Indian  campsites  where 
one  could  find  arrowheads  and  an 
occasional  tomahawk  or  a pipe.  East- 
ward stretched  the  wide  and  fertile 
Cumberland  Valley,  lying  between 
the  North  and  South  Mountains,  the 
valley  extending  some  60  miles  to 
Harrisburg.  It  is,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  northward  extension  of  the  great 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  or, 
conversely,  the  Shenandoah  is  the 
southward  extension  of  the  Cumber- 
land. In  this  Pennsylvania  valley  are 
such  famous  streams  as  Dickey’s  Run, 
the  Conococheague,  the  Yellow 
Breeches,  Falling  Springs,  Big  Spring, 
and  the  Conodoguinet. 

Eastward  from  Mercersburg  the 
country  stretches  away  toward  Green- 
castle,  Waynesboro,  and  the  wild 
mountains  beyond.  To  the  north- 
ward, its  entrance  sentinelled  by  lofty 
Mr.  Parnell,  Path  Valley  extends  all 


the  way  to  “the  blue  Juniata.” 

Those  who  love  the  Cumberland 
Valley— and  all  who  really  know  it 
must  love  it— realize  that  it  is  a rolling 
country  of  peaceful  farms  and  orch- 
ards, flanked  on  either  side  by  rugged 
mountains.  It  is  a land  of  limestone 
springs,  some  of  them  phenomenal  in 
the  volume  of  pure  water  issuing  from 
them.  As  I became  more  familiar 
with  these  sources  of  perfect  water 
coming  from  clefts  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  I discovered  that  such  places 
were,  long  ago,  favorite  haunts  of  the 
Indians. 

I did  no  hunting  during  that  first 
autumn  that  I spent  in  Mercersburg. 
I was  too  new  on  my  job  and  too 
much  of  a stranger  to  the  country. 
But  I became  acquainted  with  a good 
many  of  the  native  fishermen  and 
hunters  and  a good  deal  of  my  leisure 
time  was  spent  in  listening  to  their 
stories.  I have  always  felt  that  it  is 
wise  for  a stranger  who  loves  to  hunt 
and  fish  to  get  all  the  dope  he  can 
from  the  local  sportsmen.  In  one 
sense,  hunting  and  fishing  are  the 
same  all  over  the  world;  but  in  an- 
other sense,  as  regards  how  they  are 
done,  they  can  be  entirely  different; 
and  the  native  always  knows  where 
wild  game  and  fish  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  best  method  to  use  to  bring 
them  to  bag  or  to  creel. 

No  Wild  Turkeys 

My  memory  goes  back  almost  to 
the  time  when  there  were  practically 
no  wild  turkeys  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  time  when  to  see  a deer  was  some- 
thing of  a novelty.  The  Game  Com- 
mission not  only  began  to  conserve 
the  game  left  in  the  state,  but  by  re- 
stocking brought  back  species  from 
the  verge  of  extinction,  and  at  the 
same  time  introduced  new  species  for 
the  state’s  hunters. 
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When  I first  went  to  live  in  Mer- 
cersburg,  about  the  only  wild  game  in 
the  fields  and  valleys  were  rabbits 
and  quail;  these  were  also  found  in 
the  mountains,  especially  where  there 
were  orchards  and  plantings  of  grain 
such  as  buckwheat.  In  the  mountains 
were  a few  ruffed  grouse. 

It  was  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  that  I first  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  prince  of 
the  woodland,  and  during  the  years 
of  my  residence  there,  the  more  I 
hunted  him,  the  more  respect  I ac- 
quired for  him.  I suppose  God  might 
have  made  a finer  bird  if  He’d  wanted 
to,  but  He  never  did. 


Foolish  To  Be  Dogmatic 

As  every  grouse  hunter  knows,  this 
bird,  if  he  alights  in  a tree,  will  likely 
choose  a pine,  a hemlock,  or  some 
other  evergreen.  But  to  show  how 
foolish  it  is  to  be  dogmatic  about  the 
behavior  of  intelligent  wild  creatures, 
saying  of  one  of  them,  “He  will  al- 
ways do  this,”  I mention  this  case  of 
exceptional  behavior  of  five  grouse 
that  I put  up  as  a covey  in  an  old 
orchard  near  the  top  of  a hill. 

They  took  off  together,  too  far  away 
for  me  to  shoot,  and  headed  across 
a narrow  valley,  through  which 
wound  a little  stream.  On  its  bank 
stood  a tall  old  sycamore,  perfectly 
leafless.  There  was  an  inviting  pine 
thicket  not  far  beyond  the  sycamore. 
I felt  sure  that  that  was  the  natural 


goal  of  those  grouse.  But  no.  All  five 
of  them  alighted  on  the  bare  limbs 
near  the  top  of  the  sycamore.  A little 
later  they  did  go  into  the  pine  thick- 
et; but  first  they  stopped  in  what  for 
them  was  apparently  a watch-tower, 
just  to  look  the  situation  over,  pos- 
sibly to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
nuisance  that  had  flushed  them. 

This  is  the  kind  of  surprising  man- 
euver that  makes  a man  realize  how 
little  he  really  knows  about  nature, 
and  makes  him  admire  what  the 
soothsayer  says  in  Shakespeare’s 
Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

“In  nature’s  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
a little  I have  read.” 

While  we  naturally  think  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  as  a bird  of  the  hills 
and  the  mountains,  yet,  at  the  time 
of  the  autumnal  migration,  grouse 
show  an  inclination  to  wander  far 
from  their  natural  haunts.  Even  some 
domestic  ducks  and  geese  show,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  migration,  a season- 
al restlessness.  But  the  grouse,  at  this 
season,  will  sometimes  move  in  the 
night,  flying  through  the  windows 
of  mountain  homes. 

As  I remember  it,  wild  turkeys  first 
became  plentiful  in  the  north  moun- 
tains of  the  Cumberland  Valley  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920.  Nor  do  I re- 
member as  a hunter  a greater  thrill 
than  to  climb  a dusky  mountain  by 
dim  daylight,  and  to  see,  silhouetted 
against  the  pearly  sky  of  dawn,  a 
great  flock  of  turkeys  roosting  high 
in  bare  trees.  I once  counted  on  the 
roost  in  bare  trees  a flock  of  31.  Un- 
doubtedly, two  flocks  must  have  got- 
ten together. 

I Miss  Pennsylvania 

Now  that  I am  back  in  my  old  home 
in  the  South,  I miss  Pennsylvania.  I 
miss  the  fishing,  the  hunting,  the 
beauty  of  the  valleys  and  the  moun- 
tains. As  I was  there  33  years,  I left 
my  youth  and  my  young  manhood 
there.  And  most  of  all,  I miss  the 
kind  and  generous  hearts  of  that 
lovely  country. 
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1AM  HONORED  to  be  with  you  to- 
day. The  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation has  a long  record  of  fighting 
to  develop  a new  attitude  in  man  to- 
ward the  fellow  creatures  he  shares 
the  earth  with. 

In  this  age  of  environmental  con- 
cern, there  are  hopeful  signs  that  a 
humane— in  the  civilizing,  refining  and 
humanizing  definition  of  the  word- 
change  is  taking  place  along  these 
lines. 

Endangered  species  is  the  classic 
example. 

A floodtide  of  concern  has  arisen 
across  this  country  and  worldwide 
over  endangered  species.  I’m  not  sure 
that  any  of  us  really  comprehend  the 
depth  of  this  concern.  The  outward 
signs  are  obvious:  A daily  deluge  of 
mail  at  our  offices  in  Interior  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  numerous  protective 
organizations  lobbying  for  everything 
from  marine  mammals  to  kangeroos  to 
prairie  dogs. 

Whales  have  become  the  worldwide 
symbol  of  this  concern.  When  Inter- 
ior placed  all  eight  species  of  great 
whales  on  the  Endangered  List  in 
1970,  it  started  a debate  that  has  had 
international  repercussions. 

The  one  thing  that  the  vast  majority 
of  nations  at  the  Stockholm  Environ- 
mental Conference  could  agree  on  was 
a moratorium  to  be  placed  on  the 
killing  of  these  mighty  creatures.  I’m 
pleased  to  report  that,  largly  due  to 
the  pressure  of  world  opinion,  the 
International  Whaling  Commission 


The  accompanying  article  is  the  text 
of  a speech  given  recently  by  Mr.  Reed 
to  the  American  Humane  Association, 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  It  is  used  with 
permission. 


Nathanial  P.  Reed 


this  year  decided  to  finally  implement 
management  policies  that  will  allow 
populations  to  rebuild.  Not  fast 
enough  for  my  tastes,  but  at  least  the 
Commission  has  begun  the  process  of 
accepting  biological  input  from  ex- 
perts. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  new 
endangered  species  legislation  now 
before  Congress.  It  proposes,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  responsibility  for  endanger- 
ed species  of  native  wildlife,  if  the 
States  concerned  do  not  come  up  with 
an  adequate  program  themselves. 

The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  approving  this  year’s  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  budget,  strongly 
urged  us  to  take  stronger  action  on 
endangered  species.  They  also  gave 
us  increased  funding  to  start  such 
action. 
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The  legislation  will  also  enable  us 
to  take  action  to  protect  species  not 
yet  endangered,  but  threatened  with 
becoming  so. 

This  legislation  has  been  reported 
favorably  out  of  committee.  I fervent- 
ly hope  it  will  be  passed  soon  so  we 
can  adequately  protect  our  endanger- 
ed wildlife.  Our  Nation’s  citizens  de- 
mand nothing  less! 

Anti-hunting  is  a false  issue 
...  it  sidetracks  people  from 
attacking  the  real  threats 

We  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  save  America’s  wildlife  and 
wild  lands.  It  will  mean  our  society 
adopting  the  broadest  definition  of 
humane.  We  need  to  civilize  and  re- 
fine America  in  its  dealings  with  the 
natural  world  on  which  we  all  depend. 

So  far  we  haven’t  been  very  civi- 
lized in  our  approach  to  wildlife.  I’m 
thrilled  to  see  so  many  people  calling 
for  a halt  to  man’s  cruelty  to  animals, 
yet  I think  a lot  of  them  have  gotten 
sidetracked  from  the  real  issues— the 
real  threats  to  our  Nation’s  wild 
things. 

There  are  many  ways  to  kill  a living 
thing.  Some  are  quick  and  merciful, 
others  are  brutal  and  agonizing. 
Nature  is  often  more  terrible  in  its 
treatment  of  animals  than  man.  There 
is  no  beauty  in  seeing  a predator  tear 
its  victim  to  pieces  or  to  witness  the 
slow  agonizing  death  of  starving  deer 
in  a hard  winter.  Yet  it  is  a natural 
way,  even  as  a hunter’s  well  placed 
shot  is  a part  of  the  natural  scheme. 
Man  was  and  is  a predator  and  a carn- 
ivore. Something  has  to  die  every 
day  to  sustain  our  life.  This  is  a fact 
we  hate  to  face  in  our  plasticized, 
technicolor  world,  but  death  is  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  life  for  all  living 
things,  including  us.  We  shall  inevi- 
tably return  to  the  earth  from  whence 
we  came  to  help  the  whole  wondrous 
cycle  continue. 

Yet  man’s  modern  technology  has 
created  some  ways  of  killing  far  more 


insidious  and  horrifying  than  anything 
nature  can  serve  up.  Our  genius  at 
wrenching  out  the  earth’s  resources 
to  meet  our  needs  and  fill  our  pockets 
has  cast  a pall  of  inhumanity  over  the 
wild  world  unlike  anything  ever  be- 
fore seen. 

The  gruesome  pictures  of  oil-soaked 
birds,  of  clearcut  wastelands  that  once 
held  forests,  of  straightened,  sterile, 
dead  rivers  that  once  teemed  with  life 
fill  me  with  horror. 

In  considering  what  is  humane  in 
treatment  of  animals,  is  it  worse  to 
cleanly  kill  a selected  duck  with  a gun 
or  to  cover  it  with  oil,  drain  its  marsh- 
es so  it  can’t  reproduce  or  eat,  or  sub- 
tly poison  it  with  pesticides  or  other 
chemicals  over  a period  of  years? 

The  issue  of  anti-hunting  is  a false 
one  because  it  sidetracks  people  from 
attacking  the  real  threats  to  our  native 
vyildlife. 

It’s  not  the  hunters,  but  the  heads 
of  the  water  development  agencies, 
the  mineral  extractors,  the  energy  pro- 
ducers, the  timber  cutters,  the  stream 
straighteners,  the  stockman’s  asso- 
ciations and  the  real  estate  developers 
who  are  destroying  America’s  wild 
heritage. 

What  these  people  do  will  have  far 
more  effect  on  the  future  of  wildlife 
than  I,  or  any  of  my  successors,  or  all 
the  hunter  groups  put  together. 

It’s  the  beavers— the  dammers,  the 
ditchers  and  the  drainers— those  who 
cut  and  dig  our  lands  sometimes  be- 
yond their  capacity  to  recover  or  to 
sustain  life,  whom  you  need  to  face 
eye  to  eye  if  you  desire  humane  treat- 
ment for  wild  animals.  And  those 
land  speculators  who  are  determined 
to  sell  every  square  inch  of  America  to 
some  sucker. 

Barnum  was  right.  The  real  estate 
sucker  has  proved  his  point,  multi- 
plying at  an  astonishing  rate.  There 
are  no  slopes  too  steep,  no  soils  so  un- 
stable, no  ecosystem  so  fragile  that 
those  modern-day  hucksters  won’t  try 
to  sell  to  some  innocent  sap. 

The  danger  is  that  while  those  in- 
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terested  in  wildlife  debate  hunting  the 
“developers”  continue  merrily  on  their 
path  of  sending  wild  land  and  wild- 
life into  oblivion. 

As  a part  of  this  effort,  I fought  to 
eliminate  the  widespread  poisoning 
of  predators  from  the  day  I took  office, 
not  just  because  poisoning  coyotes  is 
inhumane,  but  because  of  the  totally 
nondiscriminating  system  used.  The 
poison  has  killed  coyotes  that  never 
killed  a sheep  as  well  as  millions  of 
other  non-target  animals.  The  basic 
premise  of  a prophylactic  poisoning 
campaign  — of  man  playing  God  — is 
biologically  unsound  and  a terrible 
waste  of  taxpayers’  dollars.  Now,  the 
poisoning  of  coyotes  and  other  preda- 
tors is  illegal.  However,  the  battle 
is  not  yet  over.  The  new  predator 
control  legislation  has  not  yet  passed 
in  the  Senate.  One  reason  is  that  the 
many  groups  who  supported  the 
efforts  to  stop  the  poisoning  think  the 
issue  is  settled.  It  isn’t.  We  need 
national  support  to  get  the  legislation 
passed,  so  we  can  fund  the  research 
efforts  desperately  needed  in  this  field 
and  help  the  States  set  up  programs 
to  benefit  both  the  wildlife  involved 
and  to  solve  the  real  problems  of  the 
ranchers. 

This  brings  me  to  another  subject  of 
interest  to  both  of  us.  It’s  illegal  to 
poison  coyotes,  but  still  legal  to  hunt 
them. 

How  you  look  at  this  depends  upon 
many  things.  If  you  raise  sheep,  the 
coyote  can  be  a direct  threat  to  your 
interests.  If  you  live  in  a city  and  only 
view  coyotes  over  the  TV  screen,  then 
their  hunting  may  be  reprehensible. 
What  is  legitimate  and  what  isn’t 
therefore  becomes  a very  difficult  issue 
to  pin  down.  What’s  legal  to  hunt  or 
not  can  be  and  is  defined  by  law.  It’s 
when  we  make  it  a moral  issue  that 
the  clouds  obscure  the  situation. 

There  has  been  a considerable 
build-up  of  anti-hunting  pressure  in 
this  country  over  the  last  few  years. 
It  has  focused  on  the  moral  issues  of 
hunting.  It  has  had  a great  effect  on 


natural  resource  administrators  whose 
responsibilities  include  the  humane 
control  of  wildlife  populations  in  a ra- 
tional game  management  program. 

A few  years  back  wildlife  manage- 
ment was  a pretty  straightforward 
business.  We  had  a clearly  defined 
constituency  of  hunters  and  fishermen 
and  were  a rurally  oriented  society. 

This  is  changing,  however.  Today, 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
urban  dwellers,  with  little  background 
or  knowledge  of  wildlife  or  of  wildlife 
management.  Yet  through  modern 
communication  they  have  been  made 
aware  of  wildlife  problems  and  are 
highly  interested.  We  now  have  the 
total  public  as  constituents.  It’s  true 
they’ve  gotten  a lot  of  misinformation, 
but  the  encouraging  fact  is  they  care. 
I listen  to  this  new  constituency.  They 
represent  the  future. 

It’s  the  dammers,  the  ditchers, 
the  drainers  you  need  to  face  eye 
to  eye  if  you  desire  humane 
treatment  for  wildlife 

Today  we  wildlife  managers  have 
to  be  willing  to  look  at  the  big  picture 
—to  consider  all  the  public  needs, 
game  and  nongame  alike,  and  we  have 
to  manage  for  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity. 

What  do  I mean  by  quality  sport? 

In  angling,  look  how  rapidly  we 
have  moved  from  limits  to  “lures  only” 
to  “fly  fishing  only”  quality-seeking 
regulations.  Fishing  for  fun— returning 
the  fish  to  the  waters— was  laughed  at 
a few  years  back,  but  now  may  be 
the  only  way  some  people  will  ever 
know  a wild  trout.  Dozens  can  get  a 
thrill  from  one  fish.  If  you  question 
me,  go  sit  by  the  Fire  Hole  River  in 
Montana  this  fall  and  watch  the  won- 
derful and  talented  fishermen  hook, 
land  and  release  those  wild  monsters. 

Recently,  I slipped,  fell,  washed  and 
fished  on  the  Umpqua  River  in  Ore- 
gon. I landed  and  released  a mon- 
strous steelhead.  Hopefully,  Oregon 
will  see  fit  to  retain  it  as  a quality 
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river,  set  aside  with  very  small  kill 
limits  and  restricted  tackle  require- 
ments. The  western  States  are  so 
blessed  with  a variety  of  fishing  loca- 
tions it  seems  only  sane  to  set  up  an 
extensive  system  of  quality— princi- 
pally wild— fisheries  for  those  sports- 
men who  care  more  about  the  quality 
of  their  sport  than  the  weight  of  their 
creel. 

We  need  programs  responsible  to 
all  the  people  and  all  their  needs.  The 
State  fish  and  game  divisions  are 
limited  in  their  funding  because  it 
comes  from  hunting-fishing  license 
fees.  We_need  ways  for  the  wildlife 
photographer,  bird  watchers,  nature 
hikers  and  others  to  contribute  to  wild- 
life betterment.  Some  States  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  get  non-consumptive 
users  to  contribute.  Missouri’s  tax  on 
cans  and  bottles  is  one  appproach.  I 
salute  those  States  that  are  getting 
into  nongame  programs. 

We  must  look  at  the  priority  needs 
of  all  wildlife  and  establish  new  ob- 
jectives. 

Among  these  objectives  must  be  a 
hard  look  at  the  future  of  sport  hunt- 
ing. Over  14  million  people  hunt  in 
this  country,  according  to  the  1970 
National  Survey  of  Fishing  and  Hunt- 
ing, compiled  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Land  speculators  are  determined 

to  sell  every  square 

inch  of  America  to  some  sucker 

I believe  legitimate  sport  hunting 
has  a major  role  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Because  of  man’s  changes  in 
the  environment,  he  becomes  respon- 
sible for  population  control  of  harvest- 
ing and  management  of  all  forms  of 
wildlife.  Some  of  you  may  now  be 
thinking,  here  he  goes  to  recite  the 
old  line  about  how  hunters  have  saved 
wildlife  in  America. 

I won’t  bore  you  with  a long  list 
of  statistics,  but  some  things  are  a 
self-evident  truth.  I can  only  ask  you 
who  are  skeptical  to  accept  a hard 


fact.  Hunters,  more  than  any  other 
group  concerned  with  wildlife,  have 
over  the  years  paid  the  money  through 
license  fees,  special  taxes  and  stamps 
and  in  voluntary  contributions  that 
have  made  game  management  pos- 
sible. They  have  allowed  the  recovery 
of  some  species  from  a dangerously 
low  point  a few  decades  back  to  maxi- 
mum population  levels  in  relation  to 
their  habitat.  This  includes  major 
game  animals  such  as  deer,  elk,  ante- 
lope and,  not  incidentally,  numerous 
species  no  longer  hunted,  including  a 
few  brought  back  from  the  edge  of 
extinction  such  as  the  whooping  crane 
and  trumpeter  swan. 

One  hunter  once  observed  that  if 
the  bald  eagle  were  only  good  to  eat 
and  came  readily  to  decoys,  it  would 
not  be  in  danger  of  extinction.  He  was 
less  than  half  serious,  but  he  knew  it 
was  hunters  like  him  who  had  de- 
manded and  got  the  compulsory  duck 
stamp  to  provide  money  for  water- 
fowl  refuges  and  who  raised  millions 
of  dollars  through  Ducks  Unlimited  to 
restore  duck  breeding  marshes. 

Incidentally,  these  refuges  comprise 
over  30  million  acres  of  land  and  har- 
bor far  more  nongame  species,  includ- 
ing several  endangered  ones,  than  they 
do  game  animals  or  birds. 

So  much  for  the  good  hunter  who, 
thank  God,  does  exist  in  reality.  He 
has  consistently  put  his  money  where 
his  mouth  is— to  the  tune  of  over  $200 
million  a year. 

Unfortunately,  hunters  are  also  hu- 
man. They  possess  the  same  elements 
of  human  nature,  good  and  bad,  we  all 
do.  Human  nature  in  the  woods  or 
marsh  is  no  different  than  that  dis- 
played behind  the  wheel  of  a car,  in 
the  office,  home  or  street.  There  are 
slobs  everywhere. 

Nothing  gives  the  antihunters  more 
fuel  than  the  kind  of  reprehensible 
activities  of  illegal  and  unscrupulous 
guides  and  wealthy  but  mentally  sick 
men  willing  to  pay  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  a trophy  animal  killed  out  of 
season,  in  national  parks  or  even  by 
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someone  else.  We  have  just  broken 
one  illegal  ring  of  these  trophy  “kill- 
ers” in  the  western  states.  These  are 
not  hunters  but  killers.  Yet  to  the 
public  they  represent  “hunters”;  as  in 
so  many  cases,  the  unscrupulous  few 
give  a bad  name  to  millions  of  others 
who  are  not  guilty. 

We  need  ways  for  the  wildlife 
photographer,  bird  watchers, 
hikers  and  others  to  contribute 
to  wildlife  betterment 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  the  States  are  joining 
forces  to  put  the  illegal  trophy  hunter 
in  jail  and  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
nations  newspapers.  Fines  don’t  bother 
the  rich  hunter,  but  they  are  sensitive 
to  publicity  and  afraid  of  jail. 

I intend  to  end  the  gruesome  busi- 
ness of  finder’s  fees  for  record  horns 
and  the  combination  of  guides,  hunt- 
ers and  taxidermists  who  are  engaged 
in  illegal  hunting. 

To  preserve  sport  hunting  is  going 
to  require  a big  shift  in  hunters  them- 
selves and  the  agencies  that  deal  with 
them. 

While  on  the  Umpqua,  I was  sick- 
ened by  the  sight  of  a pool  filled  with 
dead  steelhead,  blown  up  by  some 
nut  wielding  a stick  of  dynamite.  All 
I can  say  is,  make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime.  Those  who  kill  steelhead 
with  dynamite  should  be  locked  up 
or  fined  so  badly  that  they  will  serve 
as  a lesson  and  a warning  to  those 
goons  who  are  thinking  about  having 
a lark. 

We  must  develop  a hunting  and 
fishing  ethic  in  this  country  if  the 
sport  is  to  survive.  True  hunting,  with 
all  it  represents,  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  enforced. 

Land  is  getting  scarce,  the  crowds 
are  growing  and  the  quality  of  the 
sport  declining.  As  Stuart  Williams, 
shooting  editor  of  Field  and  Stream, 
said  in  a recent  article:  “Our  ranks 
contain  the  seeds  of  our  own  destruc- 
tion, and  we  must  cast  them  out  or 


perish.  We  must  police  our  ranks, 
the  number  of  game  wardens  is  insuffi- 
cient to  do  the  job.” 

Williams  calls  for  a tough  hunter’s 
examination  based  on  the  German 
example. 

The  States  are  examining  the  de- 
velopment of  such  an  examination  as 
the  first  step  to  upgrade  the  sport.  As 
long  as  the  slob  is  afield  in  any  num- 
bers, he  will  undercut  the  grand  tra- 
dition of  true  sportsmanship  I love  and 
hope  to  see  handed  down  to  my  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

Greater  control  of  vehicles  in  hunt- 
ing is  also  required.  The  mass  of  trail 
bikes,  snowmobiles,  ATV’s  and  other 
vehicles,  even  though  their  use  for 
hunting  is  restricted  by  law  in  most 
States,  continues  to  take  the  sporting 
challenge  out  of  the  chase.  I firmly 
believe  all  vehicles  should  be  more 
tightly  controlled  and  allowed  only 
for  transportation  to  within  walking 
distance  of  a hunting  area.  If  a man 
cannot  walk  into  the  woods  after  his 
game,  he  ought  not  be  there!  This 
deserves  serious  study. 

Is  the  man  or  woman  who  goes 
afield  with  a gun  intending  to  kill  an 
animal  any  different  than  those  who 
don’t  hunt?  Do  they  have  a callous 
disregard  of  life,  enjoying  the  spilling 
of  blood?  I think  not! 

A true  hunter,  I believe,  has  a much 
greater  reverence  of  life  than  those 
who  may  never  have  taken  an  animal’s 
life.  This  is  a tremendously  difficult 
thing  to  explain,  but  let  me  try. 

Over  the  years,  hunters  have 
paid  the  money  that  made  game 
management  possible 

I am  far  more  a fisherman  than  a 
hunter.  Certain  fish  hold  a place  in 
my  heart  that  I can’t  define.  The  At- 
lantic salmon  is  one.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  nature’s  creatures. 
I’ve  pursued  them  around  the  world 
with  my  fly  rod  and  I‘ve  killed  them. 
I’ve  also  released  far  more  than  I’ve 
ever  kept. 
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Fishing  is  essentially  hunting.  There 
is  a great  satisfaction  in  hunting  down 
and  bringing  home  meat  for  your 
table.  But  to  do  so,  the  animal  must 
be  killed.  When  fishing  for  salmon,  I 
find  myself  very  personally  involved 
in  the  life  of  the  creature  I’m  pursu- 
ing. I must  have  at  least  a basic 
understanding  of  the  salmon  and  its 
environment.  In  experiencing  that 
environment.  I’m  a part  of  the  ani- 
mal’s world.  When  I catch  a salmon, 
I can  hold  it  or  touch  it  and  appre- 
ciate that  life  and  wildness  in  a way 
that  could  never  otherwise  be  experi- 
enced. 

A true  hunter  has  greater 
reverence  of  life  than  those  who 
may  never  have  taken  an 
animal’s  life 

The  American  Indian  and  Eskimo 
are  good  examples  of  what  this  means. 
Although  these  people  don’t  have  to 
hunt  to  survive  any  more,  their  hunt- 
ing heritage  persists.  They  were  rever- 
ent in  understanding  the  way  of  life. 
After  a kill,  they  exonerated  the  Spirit 
of  the  slain  victim  for  allowing  itself 
to  be  killed.  The  hunter’s  appreciation 
for  nature  was  deepened  by  the 
knowledge  that  another  creature’s 
death  meant  life  for  himself.  His  right 
to  kill  was  based  on  a deep  personal 
need. 

Though  modern  hunters  don’t  need 
to  kill,  they  may  be  satisfying  a need 
to  return  to  the  basic  relationship  with 
nature  that  only  hunting  can  provide. 

Whether  a person  chooses  to  hunt 
or  not  is  a matter  of  choice.  I believe 
the  hunter  with  an  ethic  has  a role 
in  our  society.  The  hunter  by  neces- 


sity becomes  a part  of  nature— not  an 
observer.  He  is  capable  of  under- 
standing things  that  the  majority  of 
people  may  not. 

He  can  interpret  his  unique  knowl- 
edge of  wild  creatures  properly  for  the 
enlightenment  of  all.  It’s  my  job, 
along  with  the  State  fish  and  game 
people,  to  make  sure  that  the  person 
who  goes  afield  is  a true  sportsman. 
The  majority  of  our  country’s  great 
conservationists  today  began  their  love 
affair  with  the  wild  world  usually  as 
a hunter  or  fisherman.  They’ve  learned 
things  that  have  been  of  tremendous 
value  to  all  society.  Let’s  not  cut  off 
this  source  of  knowledge. 

Together,  all  those  interested  in  the 
future  of  wildlife  have  a chance  to 
halt  the  wreckers  of  our  earth.  Di- 
vided, we  haven’t  a hope. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
most  urgent  problem  facing  us  all 
today— to  maintain  for  the  future 
abundant  and  productive  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inhumane  than  to  destroy  the  space 
a creature  needs  to  live.  It  would  be 
far  more  merciful  to  kill  it  directly. 

It  will  take  all  of  us  to  do  it. 

And  young  or  old,  short  hair  or 
long  hair,  State  or  Federal,  we  cannot 
let  the  exploiters  divide  us,  or  the 
environment  and  our  inheritors  will 
surely  lose. 

While  I was  standing  on  a rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  Umpqua  last  month, 
I thought  of  the  words  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  “What  would  the 
world  be,  once  bereft  of  wet  and  of 
wilderness— let  them  be  left.  . . .” 

There  is  only  one  way  we  can  meet 
that  challenge,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  is— together. 


Elephant  Stew  Recipe 

1 medium-size  elephant,  2 rabbits  (optional),  salt  & pepper 
Cut  elephant  into  bite-size  pieces.  Add  enough  brown  gravy  to  cover.  Cook  over 
kerosene  heat  for  about  4 weeks  at  465  degrees.  Serves  3,812  people  (and  bones  will  keep 
all  hound  dogs  in  town  happy  for  6 weeks).  If  more  are  expected,  two  rabbits  may  be 
added.  Add  rabbits  only  in  emergency,  as  most  people  do  not  like  hare  in  their  elephant 
stew. 
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Tale  of  a Toad 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


MS  THEODORA  TOAD  stretched 
lazily.  Always  when  she  heard 
the  eerie  pe-ent . . . pe-ent  of  the 
nighthawks,  she  knew  it  was  the  time 
of  day  when  that  uncomfortable  hot 
sun  went  down  and  the  velvety  night 
arrived.  She  sat  up  in  her  sandy  bed 
under  an  over  turned  flower  pot.  The 
old  container  had  an  arc  broken  out 
of  one  side,  allowing  her  just  room  to 
squeeze  under.  For  four  summers  she 
had  occupied  it;  this  would  be  her 
fifth  season  and  she  was  happy  to  find 
it  sort  of  waiting  for  her  near  the 
water  tap  in  Mr.  Peter’s  old  sandy 
garden. 

She  had  been  away  for  two  weeks. 
Each  spring  after  the  ice  had  melted 
on  Breeman’s  Pond,  Theodora  hopped 
and  hopped.  By  making  hundreds  of 
leaps  she  traveled  the  four  miles  that 
separated  garden  and  pond  where  she 
accomplished  her  annual  egg-laying 
chores. 

Long  before  she  reached  the  pond, 
the  tympanic  membrane  on  either  side 
of  her  head  made  her  aware  of  the 


songs  of  the  male  toads  already  in  the 
water,  singing  for  mates.  The  song 
sparrows  were  daintily  de-de-deing  in 
the  thickets  about  the  pond’s  margin; 
the  red  wings  were  honk-kareeing  en- 
thusiastically as  they  looked  over  the 
area  for  nesting  sites;  and  the  chew- 
inks,  all  named  alike,  were  busy  call- 
ing to  each  other  as  they  noisily 
scratched  about  in  the  dry  leaves.  The 
frog  orchestra  had  tuned  up  days  be- 
fore and  was  busy  performing  its  24- 
hour-long  spring  symphony.  But  Ms 
Toad  considered  none  of  these.  They 
were  just  extrinsic  sounds.  Theodora 
listened  only  to  the  individual  voices 
that  made  up  the  toad  chorus. . .voices 
that  were  much  more  sibilant  than  the 
other  sounds  that  filled  the  marshy 
pond. 

But  for  several  hours  she  heard 
nothing  that  interested  her,  so  she 
concentrated  on  water  insects  that  had 
overwintered  as  gill-breathers  on  the 
pond’s  bottom.  Now  they  were  trans- 
forming to  winged  forms  with  tra- 
cheal breathing  systems  and  leaving 
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their  old  skins  behind.  At  this  stage, 
they  were  quite  helpless  but  very 
succulent  and  tasty.  Again  and  again 
her  long  tongue  leaped  from  the  edge 
of  her  lower  lip  to  strike  and  hold  a 
developing  dragonfly,  damselfly,  or 
fishfly,  and,  swifter  than  sight,  to  dis- 
appear into  her  generous  mouth. 

Singing  Just  to  Her 

Suddenly  Theodora  forgot  to  eat, 
for  one  voice  in  that  huge  chorus  of 
toads  seemed  to  be  singing  just  to  her. 
She  eased  her  body,  heavy  with  eggs, 
into  the  water.  Her  four-toed  un- 
webbed front  feet  helped  her  clamber 
over  the  slowly  awakening  water 
weeds  while  her  five-toed  semi- 
webbed  hind  legs  helped  her  swim  in 
crossing  deep  water.  She  headed  for 
that  one  magical  voice  that  stood  out 
for  her  as  though  only  one  toad  in- 
stead of  hundreds  was  singing. 

It  was  Theodore,  of  course,  a well- 
warted,  handsome,  completely-at-ease- 
in-the-water  toad.  He  placed  a “hand’’ 
on  her  shoulder  and  they  looked  into 
each  other’s  beautiful  black  and  gold 
eyes. . .eyes  that  even  William  Shake- 
speare regarded  as  “jewels.”  Then,  she 
leading  and  he  trailing  slightly  be- 
hind, with  his  hands  placed  firmly  on 
Theodora’s  sides,  they  swam  leisurely; 
hither  and  yon  crossing  and  recrossing 
one  section  of  the  pond.  As  they 
moved,  Theodora  liberated  a well- 
spaced string  of  eggs  which  absorbed 
water  and  changed  into  a long  gela- 
tinous ribbon  containing  hundreds  of 
eggs.  And  as  they  moved,  Theodore 
released  the  sperm  that  fertilized  the 
eggs  already  in  the  water.  Wherever 
they  swam,  they  left  the  underwater 
vegetation  festooned  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  yards  of  strands  of 
pearls. 

The  green  frogs  were  also  partici- 
pating in  the  rites  of  spring,  but 
instead  of  trailing  their  eggs  over  and 
through  the  water  plants  as  did  the 
toads,  they  deposited  them  in  just  one 
spot.  The  eggs  quickly  absorbed  water 
so  that  a small  ball  of  them  would 


quickly  become  a gelatinous  mass  the 
size  of  a double  handful. 

When  the  last  of  her  eggs  were  laid, 
Theodora  rested  in  a quiet  area  among 
uncurling  skunk  cabbage  and  fern 
fiddleheads.  It  wasn’t  until  dusk  that 
she  started  the  long  trip  back  to  Mt. 
Peter’s  garden.  The  night  had  turned 
rainy  and  the  water  brought  so  many 
nightcrawlers  to  the  surface  that  she 
ate  until  she  was  almost  spherical. 
Her  tongue  was  tipped  with  an  ad- 
hesive that  clung  to  anything  it 
touched.  A fly,  bug,  or  beetle  vanished 
into  her  mouth  where  two  tooth-like 
projections  in  the  roof  loosened  the 
food  for  swallowing.  But  in  the  case 
of  an  earthworm,  both  hands  aided 
her  in  getting  the  slippery  creature  in- 
side. When  she  swallowed,  her  gold 
and  black  eyes  disappeared,  her  ex- 
pression was  rapturous.  When  she 
closed  an  eye,  it  didn’t  (like  yours) 
shut  by  an  upper  lid  sliding  down- 
ward, but  by  a lower  lid  sliding  up. 
And  each  time  she  swallowed,  seem- 
ingly assisted  by  her  eyes,  a look  of 
complete  satisfaction  spread  across 

SOMETHING  MUST  have  warned  of  danger, 
for  the  toad  hopped  under  the  farmer’s 
three-legged  stool  just  at  the  moment 
that  . . . 
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her  broad  face.  At  such  moments,  life 
was  really  beautiful. 

The  stars  were  just  starting  to  dim 
in  the  morning  sky  three  nights  later 
when  Theodora  hopped  into  the  barn- 
yard. Mr.  Peter’s  lantern  was  on  the 
ground  and  its  glow  helped  him  to  see 
as  he  sat  on  his  three-legged  stool, 
milking  old  Dolly,  the  Jersey  cow. 
The  light  from  the  lantern  lured  quite 
a collection  of  insects  that  appealed 
to  the  ever-hungry  toad.  One  by  one 
the  luckless  winged  creatures  were 
hit  by  Theodora’s  sticky  tongue  and 
disappeared  like  magic. 

Something  must  have  warned  the 
toad  of  danger  for  she  hopped  under 
the  farmer’s  three-legged  stool  just  at 
the  moment  that  Oswald,  the  crow- 
sized, grey  - brown  long  - eared  owl, 
dropped  out  of  nowhere  on  soundless 
wings.  His  sharp  talons  left  marks  in 
the  sand  where  Theodora  had  been 
squatting.  The  bird  didn’t  touch  the 
lantern  but  threw  a shadow  so  out  of 
proportion  to  its  actual  size  that 
usually  docile  Dolly  almost  bolted  in 
alarm.  While  Mr.  Peters  calmed  her 
down,  the  toad  hopped  back  to  her 
upside-down  flower  pot,  happy  to  be 
safely  home  again. 

Ms  Theodora  Toad’s  big  job  for  the 
year  was  finished,  yet  the  year  had 
hardly  begun.  After  laying  the  hun- 
dreds of  eggs  in  the  pond,  she  had 
hopped  away  without  a thought  or 
care  for  their  welfare.  The  rest  of  her 
summer  and  fall  raised  only  two  prob- 
lems: getting  enough  food  for  herself 
and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  animals 
who  might  consider  her  as  food  for 
themselves. 

Toad  Tidbits 

So  Theodora  enjoyed  her  sandy  gar- 
den. Mr.  Peters  irrigated  the  area 
regularly,  which  attracted  grubs, 
worms,  wasps,  and  other  yum-yum 
toad-beloved  tidbits.  If  Fido  discov- 
ered her,  he  showed  his  displeasure 
by  barking,  but  he  wouldn’t  touch 
her.  Years  before,  when  he  was  an 
inexperienced  puppy,  he  bit  her,  nip- 
ped off  a wart,  one  of  several  that 


guarded  her  back.  The  wart  was  a 
receptacle  for  an  extremely  bitter, 
poisonous  paste.  It  was  sticky  and 
elastic,  and  the  toad  almost  felt  pity 
for  the  miserable  little  dog  with  a 
mouthful  of  the  sickening  substance 
he  couldn’t  get  rid  of.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  claw  it  away  with  his  paw;  he 
coasted  one  side  of  his  face  and  then 
the  other  on  the  lawn  trying  to  rid  his 
mouth  and  teeth  of  the  nauseous  stuff. 
Now  the  only  dogs  she  feared  were 
very  young  ones  and  they  soon  learn- 
ed to  leave  her  alone. 

Snakes  No  Bother 

Snakes  didn’t  bother  her  either. 
When  one  would  encircle  her  with  the 
intention  of  swallowing  her,  she  would 
puff  herself  up,  making  herself  look 
just  too  enormous  to  be  swallowed. 
Had  she  lived  in  the  land  of  puff  add- 
ers or  blow  snakes,  her  act  might  not 
have  worked.  Blow  snakes  are  big 
bluffers  too,  and  probably  one  would 
have  bitten  her,  deflating  her  to  a poor 
collapsed  toad,  easily  worked  into  the 
mouth  and  down  the  throat  by  the 
snake’s  incurved  teeth.  But  such 
snakes  were  no  problem  here. 

So  fall  came,  and  Theodora,  plump 
and  contented,  planned  a long  winter 
hibernation  below  the  frostline  under 
Mr.  Peter’s  garden.  Her  front  and  rear 
legs  were  armed  with  tough  spurs  that 
helped  in  digging  her  way  down 
through  the  garden’s  sandy  soil.  She 
rotated  her  bottom  in  a singular 
fashion;  it  was  almost  as  though  she 
were  doing  sort  of  a toad-rumba  to  a 
definite  rhythm  from  some  distant 
drum  or  orchestra.  In  a short  time  the 
sand  closed  in  over  her  head,  but  she 
went  on  inching  herself  lower  and 
lower  until  she  was  safely  below  any 
chance  of  freezing.  . .and  she  went  to 
sleep. 

When  grey  old  winter  was  past,  a 
message.  . .perhaps  it  was  the  voice  of 
the  turtle.  . .somehow  reached  her,  in- 
forming her  that  spring  had  returned. 
It  was  time  for  her  to  push  her  way 
to  the  surface  so  that  once  again  she 
might  continue  the  old  cycle. 
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WE  SHARED  coffee  cake,  a liverwurst  sandwich,  an  apple  and  several  pieces  of  salt 
water  taffy  before  we  reached  our  destination. 


Let  Me  Tel  You  About  Casey 

By  Richard  Thomas 


CASEY  IS  A five-year  old,  Kansas- 
trained  Brittany  spaniel  who 
was  recently  acquired  by  my  hunt- 
ing partner  of  many  years,  Don  Arm- 
strong. Don  decided  that  after  too 
many  years  of  “dogging”  it  ourselves, 
we  needed  some  help.  “Just  how 
good  is  Casey?”  I asked  Don  on  sev- 
eral occasions  over  the  summer.  Don 
would  just  smile  and  say,  “He’s  good.” 
I finally  met  Casey  the  second  week 
of  small  game  season.  We  shared  the 
backseat  of  a two-hour  car  ride.  We 
also  shared  a piece  of  coffee  cake, 
a liverwurst  sandwich,  an  apple  and 
several  pieces  of  salt  water  taffy  (the 
latter  before  I caught  him).  By  the 
time  we  reached  our  destination  a 
few  miles  north  of  Hanover,  we  were 
fast  friends. 

Don  and  I were  in  the  field  before 
7 a.m.  and,  of  course,  it  was  raining— 
a “real  frog  strangler”  our  other  hunt- 
ing companion,  Danny,  dryly  ob- 
served. Absolutely  rigid,  yet  strain- 


ing for  all  he  was  worth  as  though 
trying  to  say  “Can’t  you  see  it  right 
at  the  end  of  my  nose.”  Casey  inched 
forward  on  command,  and  up  it  came. 
A woodcock.  A quick  shot  by  Don 
and  down  the  bird  fell,  with  Casey 
on  it  a split  second  after  it  hit  the 
ground.  “Good  work,”  I said  to  Casey. 
“I’m  impressed,”  I said  to  Don.  Don 
just  smiled. 

Unfortunately  that  woodcock  “in 
the  bag”  cost  us  shots  on  several  ring- 
necks  that  flew  up  at  the  end  of  the 
field  when  Don  shot.  We  continued 
down  the  field.  Not  more  than  10  feet 
from  the  end,  Casey  pointed  again. 
This  time  it  was  my  shot.  I moved 
up  slowly,  stepped  past  Casey— and  up 
exploded  two  big  cockbirds.  I flipped 
up  my  Model  12  Winchester  and  fired 
at  the  first  bird  just  as  it  reached  the 
height  of  its  rise.  Down  it  came.  I 
saw  Casey  moving  in  on  the  fallen 
bird  as  I swung  on  the  second  rooster 
which  by  now  was  30  to  35  yards 
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out.  I dropped  it  about  15  feet  from 
a grove  of  cedar  trees. 

Now  the  action  really  started. 
Casey  picked  up  the  first  bird  and 
headed  after  the  second.  That  one 
tried  to  make  a run  for  the  trees, 
forcing  Casey  to  drop  the  bird  in  his 
mouth  to  catch  it.  No  sooner  had 
Casey  picked  up  the  second  bird  than 
the  first  one  started  to  run.  So  Casey 
did  the  only  thing  he  could.  With  a 
bird  in  his  mouth  he  literally  “tackled” 
the  first  bird,  pinning  it  to  the  ground 
until  I got  to  him.  Not  until  I had 
a firm  grip  on  both  birds  did  Casey 
take  a break.  I was  so  excited  over 
what  I had  just  seen,  I nearly  forgot 
that  I had  just  shot  my  first  double 
in  17  years  of  hunting.  I was  be- 
ginning to  believe  what  I had  heard 
about  Casey.  Don  just  smiled. 

Circle  Back 

During  the  morning,  I watched  with 
amazement  as  Casey  worked.  He 
would  hunt  through  a hedgerow  about 
20  feet  ahead  of  us,  back  and  forth, 
then  suddenly  dart  from  the  hedgerow 
and  charge  up  the  field  to  enter  the 
hedge  again,  circling  any  game  back 
our  way.  Time  after  time,  birds  ex- 
ploded out  of  the  hedges,  but  all 
were  hens.  Whenever  Casey  would 
start  to  run  and  then  jump,  it  was  a 
sure  sign  he  couldn’t  turn  a running 
bird  around,  and  if  we  wanted  a shot, 
we’d  have  to  run  with  the  dog  to  keep 
in  gun  range. 

As  we  were  working  our  way 
through  an  extremely  thick  stand  of 
cedars,  Casey  pointed  at  several  huge 
trees  that  had  recently  fallen  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  After  kicking  the 
brush  for  several  minutes,  it  became 
obvious,  at  least  to  us,  that  whatever 
was  there  wasn’t  now.  However,  when 
we  called  Casey  off,  he  wouldn’t 
budge.  Again  we  called.  Nothing  do- 
ing. Casey  wasn’t  leaving.  Then  we 
watched  fascinated  as  Casey  began 
to  crawl,  inch  by  inch,  into  the  very 
center  of  the  downed  cedar  trees. 
And  then,  suddenly,  a rooster  erupted 


from  the  tangle,  squawking  loudly,  to 
fall  to  a shot  by  Danny,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  party.  Obviously,  we 
had  been  wrong  and  Casey  right. 

Before  we  had  gone  300  yards,  I 
saw  Casey  stop  and  then  actually 
go  up  on  his  hind  legs  with  his  nose 
pointed  skyward.  Someone  said  some- 
thing funny  about  ducks  and  we  all 
laughed.  Seconds  later,  we  stopped 
laughing  when  a hen  pheasant  flew 
out  of  the  top  of  one  of  the  cedar 
trees  right  above  our  heads. 

By  noon,  we  were  thoroughly  wet 
and  decided  to  head  back  to  the  car 
to  change  clothes  and  to  taste  some 
of  my  home-brewed  sassafras  tea.  We 
were  crossing  the  field  where  I had 
bagged  my  two  birds  when  Casey 
froze.  Don  walked  ahead  . . . and  up 
went  two  hen  birds  a few  feet  in  front 
of  us.  Casey  stayed  on  point.  Another 
step  and  up  went  a ringneck.  Don’s 
second  shot  brought  the  bird  tumbling 
to  the  ground,  followed  by  a beautiful 
retrieve  by  Casey.  The  spurs  on  the 
old  cockbird  measured  just  over  an 
inch— a sure  sign  of  the  bird’s  age  and 
cunning.  But  he  still  was  no  match 
for  the  nose  of  my  newfound  friend. 

After  lunch  and  some  dry  clothing, 
we  hunted  several  hours  more. 

About  3 p.m.,  we  decided  to  call  it 
a day— and  almost  immediately  the  sun 
began  to  shine.  We  walked  back  to  the 


CASEY  WOULD  suddenly  dart  ahead, 
charge  up  the  field,  enter  the  hedgerow 
again  and  circle  any  game  back  our  way. 
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car,  unloaded  the  guns  and  called  for 
Casey  to  “load  up.”  No  Casey.  We 
spotted  him  about  200  yards  away, 
down  across  a road,  over  a field  of 
winter  wheat,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
hedgerow.  He  was  on  point.  Need- 
less to  say,  Don  pulled  his  shotgun 
back  out  of  the  trunk  and  headed  into 
the  hedgerow  about  150  yards  below 
the  spot  where  Casey  was  on  point. 
Danny  circled  wide  around  the  field 
in  order  to  work  down  in  back  of 
Casey  for  a shot.  I went  along  to 
watch. 

When  we  all  were  in  place,  Danny 
moved  forward  and  a ringneck  flew 
out  of  the  hedge.  Danny  fired  his 
uncle’s  old  single  shot  Remington  and 


missed.  “Here  it  comes,”  he  yelled. 
Sure  enough  the  bird  was  heading 
straight  for  us.  I remember  telling 
Don  not  to  let  the  bird  get  too  close 
before  he  fired.  The  bird  saw  us  at 
just  the  last  moment  and  tried  to  veer 
to  the  right,  but  too  late.  The  ring- 
neck  practically  fell  at  our  feet.  A 
beautiful  shot  by  my  partner  and  fitt- 
ing conclusion  to  a great  day  of  hunt- 
ing. 

On  the  way  home  in  the  car,  Don 
asked  me  what  I thought  of  Casey. 
At  the  time,  Casey  was  asleep  next 
to  me  with  his  head  on  my  lap.  What 
can  you  say  about  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  days  of  hunting  in  your 
life?  I just  smiled. 


WHEN  CASEY  POINTED  SKYWARD,  someone  said  something  funny  about  ducks  and 
we  all  laughed.  Then  a hen  pheasant  flew  out  of  the  cedar  tree. 
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MANY  NONRESIDENTS  COME  TO  Pennsylvania  to  hunt  deer,  bear  or  turkeys,  but  Haas 
and  his  friends  come  for  pheasants. 

Why  the  Non-Resident  Hunter  Hunts  in  Pennsylvania 

By  Richard  T.  Haas 


^VOim:  JUST  GOT  to  be  kidd- 
A ing,”  I told  my  father-in-law  in 
Pottstown  when  he  told  me  that  the 
cost  of  the  Pennsylvania  nonresident 
hunting  license  had  been  increased  to 
$40.35.  “I  won’t  pay  it,”  I said  in- 
digantly— and  I didn’t— for  almost  a 
full  10  minutes. 

Then,  like  so  many  other  out-of- 
state  hunters,  I reluctantly  signed  my 
name  on  the  dotted  line,  paid  the  fee, 
and  prepared  to  join  the  more  than 
one  million  hunters  who  roam  the 
Pennsylvania  hillsides  each  year. 

Why  does  the  out-of-state  hunter 
pay  $40.35  to  hunt  in  the  Keystone 
State?  Good  hunting?  Yes,  but  it  has 
to  be  more  than  that  because  surely 
Maryland  (my  state)  has  an  abun- 
dance of  game.  Maryland  abounds 
with  quail,  dove,  rabbit,  squirrel  and 
in  the  mountains— the  elusive  grouse. 
The  state’s  deer  herd  is  growing  at  an 
almost  alarming  rate.  At  least  one 
county  in  southern  Maryland  allows 
the  harvesting  of  two  deer  ( either 
sex ) a year.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  area 


has  long  provided  the  hunter  with 
some  of  the  best  waterfowl  hunting 
in  the  country.  More  than  300,000 
geese  will  test  the  skill  and  endurance 
of  hunters  in  Maryland  before  head- 
ing farther  south.  We  also  have  a 
rather  substantial  number  of  turkeys 
in  the  state. 

With  all  this  good  hunting  virtually 
in  my  backyard,  why  do  I join  the 
band  of  “midnight  riders”  who  make 
their  way  up  Route  83  or  70S,  earlier 
in  the  rooming  than  any  self-respect- 
ing Pennsylvania  hunter  would  dream 
of  rising,  to  hunt  the  farmlands  in  the 
southeastern  and  southcentral  part  of 
the  state.  The  reason  is  plain  and 
simple:  The  ring-necked  pheasant. 

Yes,  I pay  my  $40.35  to  hunt  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  join  the  other 
hunters,  both  residents  and  non-resi- 
dents, who  are  driven  nearly  to  dis- 
traction each  year  by  that  confounded, 
crafty,  surprise  package  of  dynamite— 
the  ringneck.  To  most  nonresident 
hunters  who  for  years  have  hunted 
nothing  larger  than  dove  and  quail. 
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the  pheasant  offers  a new  and  exciting 
dimension  in  hunting.  While  I fully 
realize  that  many  out-of-staters  come 
into  Pennsylvania  to  hunt  bear,  tur- 
key, and  the  more  than  600,000  deer 
that  roam  the  state,  I have  been  told 
on  several  occasions  by  nonresident 
hunters  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  ring- 
neck  they  would  no  longer  pay  $40.35 
to  hunt  this  larger  game  in  the  one  or 
two  days  that  they  can  get  away  from 
their  jobs. 

Across  the  Border 

Long  ago  I grew  tired  of  crowding 
the  Maryland/Pennsylvania  state  line 
in  hopes  of  bagging  the  occasional 
pheasant  that  is  driven  across  the 
border  by  Pennsylvania  hunters  who 
open  their  season  several  weeks  before 
Maryland.  There  are  pheasants  in 
Maryland,  of  course,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  land  to  hunt;  farm/hunter  co- 
operatives are  non-existent  and  the 
stocking  of  birds  limited.  Virginia 
hunters  also  make  the  early  morning 
trip  into  Pennsylvania  to  hunt  phea- 
sant; their  pheasant  season  was  ex- 
tended to  six  days  recently,  up  four 
days  from  the  previous  year.  Very 
few  ringnecks  are  to  be  found  in  West 
Virginia.  In  short,  tough  going  at 
best. 

As  a nonresident  hunter  in  Pennsyl- 
vania since  1957,  I have  made  several 
observations  over  the  years.  Land- 
owners  seem  to  be  generally  willing 


Game  Commission  May  Accept  Gifts 

Conservation-minded  groups  and  individuals  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
future  of  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  by  making  donations  to  the  Game  Fund 
or  providing  gifts  to  the  Game  Commission.  The  Commission  has  been  given 
a number  of  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  public  hunting,  ranging  in  size  from 
small  river  islands  up  to  rather  extensive  holdings.  Also  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  past  were  large,  valuable  mineral  rights.  The  Commission  also  has 
the  right  to  accept  donations  from  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  association; 
these  are  placed  in  the  Game  Fund  and  used  to  purchase  public  hunting  lands 
or  for  other  phases  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  management  program. 


to  allow  hunting  on  their  property. 
This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  Game  Commission.  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania  seem  to  be 
genuinely  proud  of  the  fact  that  their 
stgte  provides  some  of  the  finest  hunt- 
ing on  the  East  Coast.  This  pride  is 
reflected  by  the  hunters  in  the  field 
whom  I have  found  to  be  friendly, 
safety  conscious,  concerned  sports- 
men dedicated  to  a way  of  life  that 
only  the  hunter  can  truly  understand. 

I have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  law  enforcement  officers  and 
Game  Protectors  throughout  the  state; 
they  are  polite,  dedicated,  vigilant  and 
on  the  job.  I have  also  found  that  the 
nonresident  hunter,  who  has  gone  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  acquiring 
an  out-of-state  license,  feels  a sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  state  that  pro- 
vides him  some  of  the  most  satisfying 
moments  of  his  year. 

It  is  a good  feeling  to  know  that  I 
am  welcome  to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  almost  as  nice  as  crossing  the 
stateline  just  before  dawn  with  friends 
who  are  as  excited  as  I am  at  the  pros- 
pects of  the  day’s  hunt  and  coming 
upon  a prime  piece  of  farmland  that  I 
just  know  is  hiding  two  ringnecks  all 
for  me— and  finding  that  that  little 
white  sign  at  the  edge  of  the  field 
doesn’t  say  what  I thought  it  would, 
but  instead  says,  “Hunters  Welcome.” 
You  can  take  it  from  me,  friends,  that’s 
real  happiness. 
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THE  MAN  DIDN’T  HAVE  $100  in  cash,  and  asked  if  I’d  take  a check.  He  was  a clean- 
cut  fellow  and  I fancied  myself  a fair  judge  of  human  nature,  so  I agreed.  Never  again. 


Memories  From  a Half-Century  Ago,  of 
A Man  From  Rochester  and  . . . 

A Doe  Well  Paid  For 

By  Bob  Latimer 


ON  A SUNDAY  morning  during 
the  deer  season  of  1925,  I was 
at  home  eating  my  breakfast,  when 
my  mother  told  me  a man  with  a big 
doe  on  the  fender  of  his  car  had  just 
stopped  along  the  side  of  the  house. 
I met  him  at  the  door  and  invited  him 
in.  He  was  a very  good  looking  young 
man,  clean  cut  and,  as  I can  remem- 
ber, was  about  30  years  of  age.  He 
explained  to  me  that  he  was  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  had  been  hunt- 
ing the  day  before  near  Elimsport  and 
in  mistake  had  shot  a doe.  Said  he 
was  hunting  alone  and  could  have 
walked  away  from  it,  but  that  he 
wouldn’t  do  that,  so  he  brought  it  in. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  it  could  be 
settled,  so  he  could  keep  his  record 
clean. 

At  that  time  when  making  a mis- 
take, reporting  it  and  delivering  the 
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carcass  to  a Game  Protector,  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  the  entire  fine  and 
make  out  an  affidavit  as  to  where, 
when  and  how  this  mistake  was  made. 
This  affidavit  accompanied  the  fine 
and  Prosecution  Report  to  Harrisburg. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners,  if  the  affidavit 
sounded  reasonable,  one  half  of  the 
fine  was  refunded.  After  I explained 
this  to  the  man,  he  said  he  hadn’t  fore- 
seen anything  like  this  happening  and 
that  he  didn’t  have  the  $100  in  cash 
with  him.  Told  me  he  was  a building 
contractor  in  Rochester  and  had  a job 
running  there  that  he  really  should 
be  back  on  the  next  day.  He  stated 
that  of  course  I had  never  met  him 
before  and  that  he  wouldn’t  blame 
me  if  I refused  to  take  his  check,  but 
that  it  would  really  help  him  out  if  I 
would. 
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TEN  OF  THEM  had  been  hunting,  and 
they’d  each  contributed  $10  toward  the 
fine,  expecting  to  get  half  of  it  refunded 
But  . . . 

This  was  my  first  year  with  the 
Game  Commission,  but  I had  knocked 
about  a bit  here  and  there  before 
that.  Anyhow,  I was  just  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  maybe  I was  a 
fair  judge  of  human  nature.  This  man 
as  I stated  before  looked  good  to  me, 
and  the  longer  we  talked  the  more 
convinced  I was  that  he  was  on  the 
level,  so  I agreed  to  take  his  check. 
It  had  his  name  printed  on  the  end 
of  it  too,  which  made  him  look  very 
prosperous  to  me.  After  the  papers 
were  filled  out,  I gave  him  the  Field 
Receipt— mistake  No.  2.  He  helped 
me  carry  the  doe  up  on  the  front 
porch  to  lay  with  a couple  more  there, 
we  shook  hands  while  he  thanked  me 
profusely  and  I complimented  him  on 
being  a good  sportsman,  then  he  de- 
parted. I waved  to  him  leaving. 

The  next  day  I traded  his  check 
with  some  other  fines  in  cash  at  the 
bank  for  a cashier’s  check,  which  I 
forwarded  with  the  Prosecution  Re- 
ports to  cover  them.  Being  a Travel- 
ing Game  Protector  then,  I left  on 
orders  somewhere  for  four  or  five 
days.  When  I came  home,  my  mother 
told  me  that  Mr.  Clyde  Smith  over  at 
the  bank  wanted  to  see  me.  Had  no 


idea  what  he  wanted,  but  went  over. 
You  have  guessed  it,  when  I got  there 
he  told  me  the  sad  news— the  check 
had  bounced.  Mr.  Smith  was  a friend 
of  mine  and  he  was  sorry  and  to  say 
that  I was,  too,  would  be  putting  it 
very  mildly.  In  order  to  find  out  more 
about  it,  we  called  the  bank  in  Ro- 
chester. After  Mr.  Smith  explained 
the  situation  to  the  banker  there,  he 
handed  me  the  receiver.  This  man 
up  there  told  me  that  up  until  about 
a year  before  the  fellow  that  had 
given  me  this  check  was  an  up  and 
coming  contractor,  but  that  he  had 
gone  sour,  had  paper  floated  all 
around  up  there  and  that  the  check  I 
had  wasn’t  worth  any  more  than  the 
paper  it  was  written  on. 

Well,  here  it  was  just  before  Christ- 
mas, it  was  up  to  me  to  make  it  good 
with  Mr.  Smith’s  bank— and  I didn’t 
have  the  $100  to  do  it  with.  I was 
working  for  $1080  per  year  then,  or 
$90  a month.  So  Mr.  Smith  helped 
me  out  by  taking  my  note  for  the  $100. 
As  I remember  it,  that  wasn’t  the  best 
Christmas  I ever  had. 

How  Long  for  Refund? 

The  next  summer  a farmer  from  the 
Elims'port  section  asked  me  how  long 
it  took  before  the  Commission  re- 
turned half  penalties  on  mistakes.  I 
asked  him  if  he  made  one.  He  said 
he  hadn’t,  but  a fellow  that  was  hunt- 
ing with  their  crowd  had  and  the  last 
time  they  had  heard  from  him,  he  still 
hadn’t  received  his  refund.  This  farm- 
er said  ten  of  them  were  hunting  and 
a newcomer  in  the  party  had  killed  a 
doe  and  attempted  to  sneak  away 
from  it.  The  rest  of  the  party  wouldn’t 
hear  to  this,  said  they  didn’t  want  to 
take  a chance  on  losing  their  licenses 
and  that  he  would  have  to  report  it 
and  take  it  in.  He  told  them  he  didn’t 
have  that  much  money  along,  so  the 
other  nine  threw  in  $10  each  to  help 
him  out.  He  was  supposed  to  kick 
back  to  them  when  he  received  his 
refund.  Of  course,  by  that  time,  I was 
asking  who  this  man  was  and  where 
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he  was.  Sure  enough,  it  was  my  friend 
from  Rochester.  I told  the  farmer 
this  man  was  telling  them  the  truth- 
sort  of.  He  hadn’t  received  any  re- 
fund, but  it  was  because  he  never  had 
paid  anything.  Also  told  this  farmer 
not  to  feel  too  bad,  that  he  only  was 
nicked  for  $10,  but  it  had  cost  me 
$100. 

So  this  Rochester  man  had  actually 
made  $90  on  the  deal,  probably 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  non- 
resident license  and  the  entire  ex- 


penses of  his  trip  down  among  the 
country  yokels. 

This  of  course  was  an  expensive 
lesson  to  me— but  one  that  lasted.  I 
revised  my  ideas  of  being  any  judge 
of  human  nature  at  all.  Many  times  in 
later  years,  when  someone  I didn’t 
know  would  attempt  to  give  me  a 
check  for  a fine,  I could  smile  and 
tell  them  that  their  check  was  no 
doubt  as  good  as  gold— but  that  I 
would  much  rather  have  the  “long 
green.” 


ajis  of  Ifore 


HUNTING  AT  PINE  CAMP  near  Sinnemahoning  in  Cameron  County,  1919,  this  group 
from  the  Rimersburg  area  took  two  nice  bucks.  Front:  Rev.  W.  V.  McClean,  Nick  Myers 
(cook),  Charley  Wiant,  Dick  Wise,  Bill  Ditty.  Second  row:  Walter  Wise,  Dr.  O.  G.  Lat- 
schaw,  Fred  McIntyre,  Roy  Walters,  C.  P.  Kaetzel.  Standing:  Ed  Kaster,  Bill  Kellerman, 
Frank  Hawk,  Herman  Vasbinder,  Bill  Wynkoop,  Curt  Fritz,  Charley  Walters.  Photo  from 
William  W.  Wise,  Knox,  Pa. 
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SNAKES  — particularly  poisonous 
ones — fascinate  many  persons,  but 
it  never  should  be  forgotten  that 
these  are  dangerous  creatures.  Any- 
one not  certain  of  the  correct  pro- 
cedure for  handling  them  should 
avoid  all  direct  contact  with  them. 


quaintance  might  be 
the  rattler-riddled  pi 
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awareness  might  be  ii 
munity  of  Morris  offe 
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Leave  ’Em  Alone 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY-lt’s  about 
that  time  when  our  wildlife  is  giving 
birth  to  its  young.  I wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  everyone  who 
finds  young  wildlife  to  leave  these 
small  birds  and  animals  in  the  woods. 
There  is  a good  chance  the  mother  is 
watching  you.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor W.  D.  Shultz,  New  Castle. 


Everything’s  Coming  Up  Orange 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- The  safest 
color  to  wear  while  hunting  is  fluores- 
cent orange.  Statistics  have  proven 
this.  I noticed  many  hunters  wearing 
it  this  past  season,  but  a few  went 
even  further.  Deputies  Ebert,  Steel 
and  I were  stopping  vehicles  on  a dirt 
road  in  Ross  Township,  when  someone 
commented  on  the  number  of  four- 
wheel-drive  vehicles  and  autos  that 
came  by  us  painted  in  the  orange 
color.  Apparently  some  hunters  are 
safety  minded  even  while  driving  on 
these  dirt  roads.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector E.  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Think  It  Over 

While  driving  through  Rerks  Coun- 
ty I noticed  two  men  walking  through 
a field  toward  the  top  of  a small  rise, 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  road, 
apparently  hunting  woodchucks. 
Watching  them  through  my  binoculars 
I couldn’t  help  but  notice  the  drab 
clothing  both  were  wearing.  Upon 
reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  one  sat 
down  with  just  his  head  showing  over 
the  top  and  his  buddy  went  off  in 
another  direction.  As  I watched  the 
sitting  man,  I had  to  feel  sorry  for 
him.  He  didn’t  put  much  value  on  his 
life.  If  I hadn’t  seen  him  sit  down 
there,  and  known  him  to  be  a man,  I 
would  have  sworn  he  was  a wood- 
chuck. I wonder  what  the  situation 
might  have  been  if  another  hunter  had 
come  along  and  not  known  the  object 
he  was  looking  at  to  be  the  back  of 
a man’s  head.  Remember  this  when- 
ever you  go  afield— many  hunting  acci- 
dents involving  woodchuck  hunters 
are  fatal.  Wearing  bright  clothing— 
FLUORESCENT  ORANGE-has  cut 
down  these  accidents.  Is  your  life 
worth  the  price  of  a fluorescent  orange 
cap  and  vest?  It  ought  to  be.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  M.  P.  Widmer, 
Hamburg. 


Good  to  See 

PIKE  COUNTY— As  I was  watching 
some  ducks  on  the  water  at  the  Sho- 
hola  Waterfowl  Area,  I was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  have  a golden  eagle  fly 
overhead.  It  was  the  first  I have  ever 
seen  in  my  district.— Disctrict  Game 
Protector  D.  S.  McPeek,  Matamoras. 
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A Private  Stocking 
CLARION  AND  JEFFERSON 
COUNTIES- On  March  27,  Beaver 
Creek  in  Clarion  County  was  stocked 
with  trout.  There  was  a very  large 
turnout  to  assist  with  the  stocking. 
However,  somewhere  in  that  group 
was  an  individual  who  wasn’t  a sports- 
man and  who  evidently  planned  a spe- 
cial fish  fry  of  his  own.  The  following 
Sunday,  I received  a call  from  a man 
who  had  been  down  along  the  stream 
trying  to  see  some  trout.  He  had 
found  a small  pool  back  about  60  feet 
from  the  main  stream  in  a bushy, 
heavily  wooded  area.  He  saw  four  or 
five  trout  in  the  cloudy  pool,  and 
thought  they  might  have  been  left 
there  by  high  water.  The  Waterways 
Patrolman  was  at  church,  so  he  called 
me.  We  used  a minnow  seine  and, 
much  to  our  surprise,  41  nice  trout 
including  one  of  the  large  palominos 
were  removed  from  the  pool  and  put 
into  the  stream.  After  further  thought, 
it  was  determined  that  there  had  been 
no  high  water  between  Tuesday  and 
Sunday.— Land  Manager  L.  L.  Harsh- 
barger,  Knox. 


How’s  That  Again? 

BLAIR  COUNTY— While  checking 
for  pre-season  fishing  in  Blair  County, 
Deputy  George  Morrow  and  I had  a 
nice  chat  with  two  men  along  a trout 
stream.  As  we  were  leaving,  one 
walked  up  to  me  and  said,  “Can  I ask 
you  a personal  question?”  As  I 
replied  sure,  he  almost  floored  me 
when  he  asked  “Why  did  the  Game 
Commission  spend  1.2  million  dollars 
on  propaganda  last  year?”  I explained 
that  the  word  was  propagation  and 
told  him  what  it  meant,  and  he  seemed 
better  satisfied  by  it  all.  When  I re- 
turned to  my  office  that  night,  I 
checked  our  financial  report  and  al- 
though his  word  was  off  a little,  his 
figure  was  pretty  close,  so  I guess 
people  do  read  our  reports.— District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Badger,  Altoona. 


Bears  Are  Roamin’ 

PIKE  CO  UNTY- With  the  mild 
winter  we  had,  our  bears  started  to 
move  about  much  earlier  than  usual. 
With  no  snow  on  the  ground,  our  bear 
research  man,  George  Matula,  started 
to  put  out  our  live  bear  traps  in  early 
March.  In  a three-week  period  he 
caught  three  bears  which  weighed  175, 
238  and  444  lbs.  These  bears  were 
tranquilized,  removed  from  the  traps, 
inspected,  weighed,  given  a full  phys- 
ical examination,  ear  tagged,  recorded 
and  released.  We  also  had  our  first 
bear  damage  of  the  year  during  the 
latter  part  of  March  when  a bear  came 
close  to  a landowner’s  home  and 
knocked  over  seven  beehives  at  night. 
From  these  early  reports  it  looks  like 
the  bear  population  came  through  the 
hunting  season  and  the  winter  in 
pretty  good  shape.— District  Game 
Protector  W.  E.  Shaver,  Tafton. 


Stayed  Away 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-Our  area 
waterfowl  survey  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Chemung  Rivers  during  March 
did  not  reveal  nearly  as  many  birds  as 
usual.  I believe  the  reason  for  it  was 
open  water  areas  in  swamps  and 
ponds,  so  they  didn’t  have  to  stay  on 
the  rivers.— District  Game  Protector, 
A.  D.  Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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CLARION  COUNTY- My  first  ex- 
perience at  removing  a skunk  from  a 
box  trap  came  recently.  The  skunk 
was  caught  in  a wooden  trap  in  a 
warehouse  in  Clarion.  I remembered 
my  training  of  only  a month  past  and 
crept  up  to  the  trap  slowly,  covering  it 
with  a bag.  I then  picked  up  the  trap 
and  gently  carried  it  out  to  the  woods. 
The  skunk  was  removed  and  I was 
really  glad  of  the  job  I had  done.  The 
skunk  had  sprayed  the  box  but  not  me. 
However,  I got  the  scent  in  my  hands 
and  boots.  Alas!— an  apparent  victory 
turned  into  defeat.  However,  I did 
discover  a new  way  to  diet,  as  you  sure 
can’t  eat  with  that  smell  on  your 
hands!— District  Game  Protector  G.  J. 
Couillard,  Clarion. 


Glad  to  Hear  It 

LANCASTER  COUNTY- While  ap- 
proaching the  vehicle  of  some  late 
night  fishermen,  one  man  greeted  me 
with,  “Are  you  a Game  Warden  or 
a Fish  Warden?”  I replied  that  I was 
a Game  Protector  and  jokingly  added, 
“What’s  the  matter,  you  have  too 
many  fish?”  To  which  his  quick  reply 
was,  “No,  sir,  and  no  deer  either.”— 
District  Game  Protector  R.  E.  Gos- 
nell,  Lancaster. 


Danger 

ERIE  COUNTY— l had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  DGP  Russ  Meyer  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  in  locating  a 
wild  plant  called  water  hemlock  that 
took  the  life  of  a Union  City  child. 
It’s  amazing  how  much  the  plant 
smells  and  looks  like  a common  carrot. 
This  is  reportedly  one  of  the  deadli- 
est plants  on  the  North  American 
continent  and  is  quite  common  to  this 
area.  It  would  be  a good  idea  for 
everyone  to  find  out  exactly  what  this 
plant  looks  like  and  warn  children  of 
danger.  I’ve  been  told  that  one  bite 
could  kill  a person  within  a half  hour. 
—District  Game  Protector  W.  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 


Our  Kind  of  Guys 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- Ecology  is 
something  like  the  weather.  Every- 
one talks  about  it,  but  very  few  do 
anything.  Not  so  with  Gordon  Bailey 
and  his  brother  Fred.  The  two  men 
decided  that  the  one  road  through 
State  Game  Land  213  was  starting  to 
look  unsightly  because  of  the  litter 
along  the  berm.  They  spent  the  entire 
day  picking  up  trash  and  loading  it 
on  a I-ton  Game  Commission  truck 
which  had  been  parked  at  the  building 
for  that  purpose.  By  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  truck  was  completely  loaded. 
Needless  to  say,  the  road  looks  100% 
better,  thanks  to  the  effort  of  these 
two  men.  Both  are  ardent  hunters  and 
fishermen,  but  they  took  their  spare 
time  to  clean  up  a mess  made  by  the 
non-hunting  public  on  the  Game 
Lands.— District  Game  Protector  J. 
Miller,  Meadville. 


Something  to  See 
BEDFORD  COUN TY— While  pa- 
trolling in  Cumberland  Valley  Town- 
ship, I saw  something  I’d  never  seen 
before— a white  crow.— District  Game 
Protector  B.  L.  Warner,  Bedford. 
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FOREST  COUNTY— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  I have  ever  ob- 
served in  Forest  County  was  a “strut- 
ting tom”  in  the  Salmon  Creek  area. 
I was  walking  the  stream,  looking  for 
deer  that  had  not  survived  the  winter, 
when  I came  upon  the  unusual  display 
of  dancing  on  the  sand.  The  huge 
gobbler  didn’t  realize  he  had  a human 
audience  as  he  put  on  his  weird  dance 
to  impress  four  hen  turkeys.  He  be- 
came so  enthused  with  his  own  strut- 
ting ability  that  he  tramped  on  his 
beard  and  almost  bit  the  dirt  on  his 
last  circle  around  his  harem!— District 
Game  Protector  A.  Pedder,  Marien- 
ville. 


Flat-Tailed  Duck  Hunters 
SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Dui- 
ing  the  middle  of  the  beaver  season, 
I received  a complaint  from  an  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.,  man  who  has  a summer 
residence  near  Hop  Bottom.  In  talking 
to  him  I noticed  his  land  was  posted 
against  hunting.  But  he  explained,  “I 
only  did  it  to  keep  those  blankety- 
blank  duck  hunters  from  cutting  my 
trees  and  building  blinds.”  When  I 
explained  it  was  our  friend  the  beaver 
doing  the  damage,  he  just  gave  a sigh 
and  said,  “That’s  what  it  is  to  live  in 
a city.”— District  Game  Protector 
N.  J.  Forche,  Montrose. 


The  Future  Outdoorsmen 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-ln  a 
quest  to  educate  the  students  within 
their  charge  as  to  environmental  inter- 
relations and  the  dynamics  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  elementary  teachers  at 
the  Juniata  School  in  Dubois  asked 
me  to  cover  the  wildlife  phase  by  pre- 
paring and  presenting  a program  on 
the  wild  creatures  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  first  and  second  grades  at 
that  school.  Two  thoroughly  enjoyable 
afternoons  were  spent  with  this  group 
of  7-  and  8-year-olds,  and  when  it  was 
all  over  a unique,  gratifying  feeling, 
brought  about  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  our  wildlife  by  both  student 
and  teacher  alike,  swept  over  this  offi- 
cer. Two  days  later,  this  elation  soared 
ever  higher  when  an  envelope  contain- 
ing notes  and  drawings  from  the 
youngsters  in  Miss  Buhite’s  first  grade 
was  found  on  my  desk.— District  Game 
Protector  G.  J.  Zeidler,  Rockton. 


Learns  the  Hard  Way 
MIFFLIN  COUNTY-H  the  people 
of  the  Lewistown  area  are  wondering 
why  the  new  Game  Protector  was 
riding  around  with  his  car  windows 
down  for  the  first  week  that  he  was  in 
the  area,  it  was  because  he  needs  some 
instruction  on  the  proper  method  of 
transporting  a dead  skunk  in  his  ve- 
hicle.—District  Game  Protector  T.  A. 
Saylor,  Lewistown. 
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Stupid  Thieves 

BUTLER  COUNTY -We  have  tried 
for  several  years  to  have  “Deer  Cross- 
ing’’ signs  erected  at  places  where 
there  have  been  problems  with  ve- 
hicles hitting  and  killing  deer.  This 
year  our  wishes  were  granted.  After 
one  sign  was  erected,  the  crew  moved 
down  the  road  about  six  miles  and  put 
up  another.  When  they  finished  with 
the  second  they  traveled  back  the  way 
they  had  come,  and  would  you  believe 
it— the  first  sign  had  been  removed! 
It  just  seems  to  be  a losing  battle. 
Maybe  that  sign  looks  nice  hanging 
on  someone’s  wall,  but  maybe  because 
of  its  theft  an  accident  at  this  crossing 
will  take  a human  life.  Really  makes 
me  wonder  . . . JUST  WHY???— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  Swigart,  Butler. 


When  Your  Time  is  Up — 
VENANGO  COUNTY  - Wildlife 
deaths  due  to  accidental  causes  in 
March  included  a doe  killed  by  a truck 
as  it  attempted  to  cross  the  busiest 
intersection  in  the  city  of  Franklin 
(at  the  cross-walk  no  less);  a buck 
killed  attempting  to  cross  a fence  only 
three  feet  high  in  the  city  of  Frank- 
lin; a marsh  hawk  killed  by  flying 
into  an  electrical  high  tension  wire, 
and  a wild  turkey  gobbler  killed  by  a 
car  as  it  chased  a hen  across  a road.— 
District  Game  Protector  L.  Yahner, 
Franklin. 
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Pays  to  “Advertise” 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  — A recent 
Field  Note  of  mine  about  my  friend 
Charles  Mitke  and  his  experience  with 
a bear  brought  him  into  contact  with 
many  people  he  had  not  heard  from 
in  several  years.  Seems  that  all  of 
Charlie’s  old  acquaintances  have  read 
of  his  bear  facts  and  wanted  to  talk 
with  him  about  this.  Also,  an  Army 
buddy  of  mine  wrote  to  me  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming  after  reading  it. 
This  just  “shows  to  go  you”  how  wide- 
ly read  and  distributed  the  GAME 
NEWS  is.— P.R.  Area  Leader,  J.  A. 
Booth,  Trucksville. 

Think  It  Over 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- Many 
of  the  talk  shows  on  TV  and  a large 
portion  of  the  wildlife  shows  are  be- 
coming very  anti-hunting.  I have 
written  letters  and  made  calls  to  local 
TV  stations  in  an  effort  to  rebut  some 
of  the  criticism.  They  politely  tell  me  j 
to  mind  my  own  business  or  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  correspondence.  I r 
notice  some  of  the  pet  food  companies 
are  sponsoring  portions  of  these  shows.  ] 
It  is  about  time  the  hunters  exercise  \ 
their  right  as  consumers  by  writing  to 
these  companies  and  informing  them  J 
of  the  use  of  their  products  by  hunting 
dogs.  Since  the  manufacturer  pays  j 
for  the  TV  time,  we  as  consumers 
should  try  to  exert  some  pressure  on 
them  to  sponsor  more  realistic  pro- 
grams—ones  which  show  the  true  pic- 
ture of  wildlife  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment.—District  Game  Protector  H.  T. 
Nolf,  Telford. 

Short  Stoppers 

ERIE  AND  CRAWFORD  COUN- 
TIES— With  the  open  water  early  this 
year,  migratory  waterfowl  moved 
through  the  area  rapidly  without 
lingering  on  the  lakes  and  ponds  for 
any  period  of  time.  Also  one  goose 
nest,  with  two  eggs,  was  found  aban- 
doned after  the  heavy  snow  on  March 
17.— Land  Manager  A.  D.  Fichtner, 
Grand  Valley. 
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Ron  McNaughton 


By  Ted  Godshall 


John  Moretz 


1972  Wildlife  Conservation  Awards 


THE  THREE  TOP  awards  in  the 
FFA  Wildlife  Habitat  Develop- 
ment Contest  in  1972  went  to  Ron 
McNaughton,  Derry  Area  School, 
Westmoreland  County,  first  place; 
John  Moretz,  Troy  Senior  High  School, 
Bradford  County,  second  place;  and 
Douglas  M.  Wallace,  Clearfield  High 
School,  Clearfield  County,  third  place. 
Instructors  for  these  three  young  men 
were  R.  G.  Campbell,  S.  T.  Davey,  and 
W.  J.  Mackereth. 

In  the  Game  Commission’s  six  Field 
Divisions,  the  1972  winners  were: 
Northeast— Ken  Decker,  Randy  Wat- 
son and  Marshall  Watkins,  all  of  Troy 
Senior  High  School,  Bradford  County; 
Southeast— William  Welcomer,  Jr., 
Dauphin  County,  Sherman  K.  Ewing, 
Chester  County,  Terry  L.  Moyer, 
Berks  County;  Northcentral— Jim  Cop- 
enhaver,  Mike  English  and  Lynn  For- 
rey,  all  of  Clearfield  County;  South- 
central-William C.  Lash,  Mifflin 
County,  Kirk  Weary,  Cumberland 
County,  and  Ronald  Patterson,  Frank- 
lin County;  Northwest— Ron  Merley, 


Jefferson  County,  Richard  B.  Magee, 
Mercer  County,  and  Dennis  Brisley, 
Erie  County;  Southwest— Jeff  Hedges 
and  Merk  Merino,  of  Indiana  County, 
Larry  Ruffner,  Westmoreland  County. 

A special  Chapter  Award  went  to 
Clearfield  High  School  for  having  the 
most  participants. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  sponsor  this  competition. 
Any  vocational  agricultural  student  in 
the  state  may  enter.  The  students  set 
up  work  plans  in  land  management, 
predator  control,  conservation  educa- 
tion, marsh  and  stream  development, 
firearms  safety,  etc.  The  plans  must 
be  approved  by  the  student’s  Vo-Ag 
adviser,  his  teacher,  and  the  local 
Game  Protector.  Game  Commission 
representatives  and  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  personnel  inspect 
the  projects.  Judging  is  done  by  com- 
paring the  area  with  photos  taken  be- 
fore work  started.  Prize  money  of 
$1000,  provided  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission, is  divided  among  the  winners. 
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INFORMATION  WANTED  ON  MONK  PARAKEET 


Monk  Parakeet 


The  Monk  Parakeet  (Myiopsitts 
monachus),  also  called  Quaker 
Parakeet  and  Gray-headed  Para- 
keet, is  a former  exotic  pet  intro- 
duced into  the  U.S.  from  South 
America.  Escapees  have  become 
established  in  the  wild.  This  bird 
is  an  extremely  destructive  agricul- 
tural pest,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  control  if. 

Description:  Size — of  mourning 
dove;  Bill  — parrot-shaped  and 
flesh-colored ; Color  — back  is 
greenish  gray,  belly  is  lemon  yel- 
low, wings  are  blue  gray,  tail  is 
bluish  green,  long  and  pointed,  feet 
are  dark.  Both  sexes  are  colored 
alike. 

The  Monk  Parakeet  is  one  of 
Argentina’s  worst  agricultural 
pests.  It  has  an  insatiable  appetite 


for  corn,  berries,  grains,  and  other 
seeds.  Travels  long  distances  in 
flocks  to  raid  agricultural  fields  and 
orchards.  Annually  destroys  2 to 
5 percent  of  Argentina’s  crops  with 
local  destruction  as  high  as  45 
percent.  Its  numbers  are  uncon- 
trollable in  Argentina. 

The  Monk  Parakeet  builds  a 
large  communal  nest  of  sticks.  As 
sticks  are  added,  the  nest  may  be- 
come heavy  enough  to  break  sup- 
porting branches.  The  nest  is  used 
year  round. 

Escaped  or  liberated  pets  have 
established  reproducing  wild  popu- 
lations in  some  areas  of  eastern 
U.S.  If  these  populations  become 
widespread,  they  will  cause  serious 
crop  damage  to  farms,  gardens  and 
orchards.  Two  other  alien  birds, 
the  starling  and  English  sparrow, 
have  become  serious  pests  in  the 
U.S.,  and  there  is  a good  chance 
the  Monk  Parakeet  will  do  the 
same.  Information  on  the  number 
and  distribution  of  “Monks”  in 
Pennsylvania  is  needed.  Anyone 
seeing  this  bird  is  requested  to 
contact  the  nearest  Field  Division 
Office  of  the  Game  Commission  (see 
inside  back  cover  for  addresses). 
The  report  should  include  number 
of  nests  and  birds  sighted,  and 
exact  locations. 


TEDDY  ROOSEVELT  ON  HUNTING 

“In  hunting,  the  finding  and  killing  of  the  game  is  after  all  but  a part  of 
the  whole.  The  free,  self-reliant,  adventurous  life,  with  its  rugged  and  stal- 
wart democracy;  the  wild  surroundings,  the  grand  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
the  chance  to  study  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  woodland  creatures— all  these 
unite  to  give  to  the  career  of  the  wilderness  hunter  its  peculiar  charm.  The 
chase  is  among  the  best  of  all  national  pastimes;  it  cultivates  that  vigorous 
manliness  for  the  lack  of  which  in  a nation,  as  in  an  individual,  the  possession 
of  no  other  qualities  can  possibly  atone.” 
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Why  Use  the  Steel  Trap? 


IN  RECENT  MONTHS,  over  a 
hundred  organizations  such  as 
Friends  of  Animals  and  the  Animal 
Protection  Institute  of  America  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  oppose  the 
use  of  leg-holding  traps  for  the  taking 
of  raccoons,  furbearing,  and  predatory 
I animals.  A number  of  these  groups 
have  aggressively  advertised  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country,  usual- 
i ly  picturing  the  most  repulsive  ex- 
ample of  a trapped  animal  they  could 
find  and  then  soliciting  funds  to 
promote  legislation  banning  the  use 
of  steel  traps.  Their  efforts  have  been 
successful  in  Florida  and  parts  of 
New  Jersey.  We  feel  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  reasons  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  steel  trap  be  made 
known. 

Anti-trap  organizations  are,  in  most 
cases,  anti-hunting  organizations  as 
well.  The  people  who  head  these 
anti-killing  groups  are  not  professional 
wildlife  biologists.  In  fact,  they  know 
little  about  wildlife  management. 
Their  philosophy  and  opinions  regard- 
ing wildlife  are  without  foundation 
in  facts  and  are  in  total  conflict  with 
the  teachings  of  wildlife  management 
at  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation.  We  would  strongly 
suggest  that  before  you  contribute  or 
otherwise  support  their  cause,  you 
investigate  their  background  and  see 
how  your  money  may  be  spent.  As 
an  example,  read  the  article  in  the 
May,  1972,  issue  of  Field  and  Stream, 
entitled  “Alice  in  Disneyland.”  You 
will  note  that  this  organization 
(Friends  of  Animals)  in  1971  solici- 
tated  and  gathered  $468,166  in  contri- 
butions and  other  income.  Expendi- 
tures for  charitable  purposes  were 
$330,604,  (largely  for  redeeming  cer- 
tificates for  spaying  cats  and  dogs); 
$97,135  was  spent  for  public  informa- 
tion and  education  ( apparently  adver- 
tising), and  $101,002  for  general 
administrative  expenses.  Alice  Her- 


THOUGH OFTEN  pictured  by  anti-trap  ad- 
vocates as  a lovable,  cuddly  pet,  the  rac- 
coon actually  is  highly  destructive  in  many 
ways.  This  one  was  photographed  in  the 
act  of  eating  a clutch  of  wild  turkey  eggs. 

rington  paid  herself  $19,267  as  a one- 
year  salary.  The  most  important  fact 
here  is  that  not  one  cent  of  more  than 
one-half  million  dollars  expended  was 
spent  for  wildlife  conservation  pur- 
poses of  any  kind. 

Only  Effective  Tool 

There  are  many  areas  in  wildlife 
management  that  are  not  beautiful 
and  perhaps  the  steel  trap  is  one  of 
them.  However,  the  steel  trap,  other 
than  poison,  is  the  only  effective  man- 
agement tool  known  to  catch,  take  or 
control  predatory  and  furbearing  ani- 
mals. Live  traps  are  too  cumbersome, 
too  costly,  and  in  many  cases  totally 
ineffective.  For  example,  the  fox, 
which  is  a problem  species,  can  sel- 
dom if  ever  be  taken  in  a live  trap. 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there 
is  no  practical  substitute  for  the  leg- 
holding trap,  in  spite  of  what  others 
(who  have  never  trapped)  would  have 
you  believe. 
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People  who  fail  to  recognize  the 
need  for  the  steel  trap  and  the  ad- 
versities that  would  result  if  its  use 
were  prohibited,  almost  invariably  live 
in  cities  or  towns  and  have  no  aca- 
demic or  practical  training  in  wild- 
life management.  They  have  never 
suffered  crop  or  poultry  damage, 
never  had  a farm  pond  drained  by 
burrowing  muskrats,  nor  do  they  have 
any  knowledge  of  predator  popula- 
tions and  their  effects  upon  the  nests 
of  game  and  song  birds,  young  rabbits, 
waterfowl,  shore  birds,  and  other 
forms  of  desirable  wildlife.  Control  of 
all  fur  species  is  just  as  essential  to 
their  own  well-being  as  is  the  annual 
harvest  of  game  species.  Any  surplus 
of  wildlife  that  is  not  harvested  by 
man  must  and  will  be  destroyed  by 
nature.  If  this  were  not  so,  unwanted 
and  unharvested  species  long  ago 
would  have  covered  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Most  people  who  are  opposed  to 
the  use  of  the  steel  trap  have  never 
witnessed  raccoons  staggering  around 
in  the  daytime,  sick  with  encephalitis, 


TRAPPING  PROVIDES  income  and  good 
outdoor  training  for  thousands  of  young- 
sters. Their  efforts  help  to  control  preda- 
tory and  destructive  animals  as  well  as 
taking  furbearing  species. 


hepatitis  or  distemper;  or  mangy  red 
foxes  dying  from  “a  million”  parasites; 
nor  do  they  know  the  fear  of  living 
in  a rural  community  where  the  gray 
fox  population  has  been  stricken  with 
rabies.  On  many  occasions  during  the 
past  25  years,  due  to  low  fur  prices 
and  thus  a lack  of  interest  in  har- 
vesting our  natural  fur  resources,  na- 
ture has  imposed  her  crudest  controls 
to  restore  these  species  to  a more 
normal  population  level.  To  see  these 
sickly  animals  dying  a slow  and  linger- 
ing death  resulting  from  a communi- 
cable disease,  or  to  so  frequently  view 
the  evidence  of  death  and  destruction 
of  our  more  desirable  wildlife  crea- 
tures, is  no  more  beautiful  than  to  see 
a raccoon,  fox  or  other  furbearing 
animal  held  in  a steel  trap. 

Perfectly  Natural? 

If  your  only  interest  is  pain  and 
suffering,  then  let  us  examine  that 
subject  from  a different  angle,  natural 
predation.  While  you  may  want  to 
dismiss  this  as  “perfectly  natural”  or 
ignore  it  because  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a necessary  function  in  the 
wild,  such  attitudes  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  victims 
being  mauled  and  eaten.  On  many 
occasions  our  field  officers  have  wit- 
nessed feral  dogs  “hamstring”  a deer 
(which  paralyzes  the  hind  quarter) 
and  eat  five  or  more  pounds  of  flesh 
from  the  rump  area  while  the  animal 
was  still  alive. 

Similar  instances  occur  constantly, 
every  minute  of  the  day  and  night, 
with  small  predators  and  smaller  prey 
species.  There  is  no  sympathy  or 
concern  for  life  among  wild  birds  and 
animals.  They  do  not  live  in  perfect 
harmony  as  Alice  Herrington  and  a 
few  others  would  portray  them;  in 
fact,  all  prey  species  live  in  constant 
fear  of  the  predator.  A predatory  bird 
will  catch  a quail  and  eat  much  of  the 
flesh  from  the  breast  without  bother- 
ing to  kill  its  victim.  Foxes  will  search 
for  and  find  a nest  of  young  rabbits, 
eat  two  or  three,  and  carry  the  re- 
mainder to  their  den  to  feed  their 
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young.  Opossums  and  raccoons  search 
the  trees  for  eggs  and  young  of  our 
song  and  insectivorous  birds.  Loot 
and  plunder  is  their  way  of  life.  Many 
people  believe  that  our  declining 
bluebird  and  red-headed  woodpecker 
populations  are  directly  related  to  the 
overabundant  raccoon  population. 
One  thing  is  certain— the  more  flesh- 
eating individuals  we  have,  the  more 
incidents  of  pain  and  misery  will  re- 
sult. Taking  one  predator  in  a steel 
trap  could  prevent  the  destruction  of 
an  untold  number  of  valuable  victims, 
perhaps  hundreds.  If  you  ever  have 
the  opportunity  to  view  an  incident  of 
predation,  will  you  have  a sympathetic 
feeling  for  the  valued  wildlife  species 
being  eaten  (perhaps  alive)  or  will 
your  concern  still  remain  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  someday  that  same  pred- 
ator might  be  taken  in  a steel  trap? 

Economics 

Our  excessive  predator  populations 
today  are  directly  related  to  our 
changing  economic  conditions.  Low 
fur  prices  that  followed  the  stock 
market  disaster  of  1929  discouraged 
and  restricted  the  operations  of 
thousands  of  trappers.  The  skunk, 
opossum,  raccoon,  fox  and  other  pred- 
atory species  immediately  increased 
their  numbers.  Their  furs  were  prac- 
tically worthless.  In  the  mid  1940s, 
the  over-abundant  skunk  was  stricken 
with  an  unknown  disease  and  these 
animals  died  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
By  1950,  the  species  was  practically 
annihilated  in  all  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1951,  the  fox  population 
reached  an  all-time  high  and  we  ex- 
perienced our  greatest  outbreak  of 
rabies,  primarily  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.  In  1951, 
red  fox  pelts  averaged  110  and  gray 
fox  pelts  brought  90.  The  use  of 
strychnine  poison  was  eventually  au- 
thorized by  former  Governor  John 
Fine  to  cut  down  on  the  state’s  gray 
fox  population,  thereby  reducing  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  this  disease 
from  one  animal  to  another.  The  pro- 
gram involved  more  than  a hundred 


FOXES — both  red  and  gray — raccoons  and 
skunks  are  among  the  species  taken  by 
Pennsylvania  trappers.  All  are  overabun- 
dant in  many  areas  of  the  state. 

Game  Commission  people  and  it  cost 
the  Game  Fund  in  excess  of  $150,000. 
A possible  rabies  epidemic  again  is 
threatening,  this  time  in  Washington 
and  Greene  Counties.  Through  the 
1950s  and  1960s  we  had  untold  inci- 
dents of  raccoon  sickness,  laboratory 
diagnosed  as  encephalitis,  hepatitis 
and  distemper.  Muskrat  populations, 
too,  suffer  from  overabundance.  These 
animals  simply  disappear,  if  the  pop- 
ulation is  not  adequately  reduced  each 
season.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
you  cannot  stockpile  wildlife  popu- 
lations for  long.  An  increase  of  one 
species  will  in  some  way  adversely  af- 
fect other  wildlife  creatures,  and  if  the 
population  continues,  it  will  ultimately 
result  in  self-destruction  of  the  over- 
abundant species. 

One  must  remember  that  all  wildlife 
species  produce  an  annual  crop.  The 
surplus  must  be  removed  by  man  or 
destroyed  by  nature.  There  is  no 
other  alternative.  Proper  harvest  of 
a wildlife  species  stimulates  reproduc- 
tion. Overpopulation  of  any  species 
has  a tendency  to  stagnate  reproduc- 
tion. Those  who  rely  entirely  upon 
mathematics  alone  to  project  future 
populations,  reproduction  or,  in  fact, 
the  destiny  of  any  wildlife  species  are 
invariably  wrong.  Wildlife  manage- 
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ment  is  not  a hit  or  miss  professsion, 
but  the  result  of  scientific  study  that 
is  far  more  complex  than  most  people, 
other  than  those  trained  in  this  field, 
can  appreciate.  Far  more  important 
than  protection  from  trappers  are  the 
many  other  factors  that  affect  all 
species  of  wildlife  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Furbearing  animals  and  predators 
have  been  taken  in  the  steel  trap  for 
more  than  200  years,  yet  today  they 
are  the  most  abundant  species  we 
have,  except  in  some  local  areas 
where  nature  has  taken  its  course  and 
drastically  reduced  their  numbers  by 
sickness  and  death.  While  the  trap 
can  and  does  destroy  an  individual, 
natural  controls  will  almost  annihilate 
a species.  We  invite  you  to  compare 


all  animal  populations  today  against 
what  they  were  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  With  but  few  exceptions 
(bobcats  and  otters,  which  are  now 
protected),  we  have  more  than  ever 
before.  Again  today,  as  compared  to 
yesteryear,  we  have  only  a few  trap- 
pers attempting  to  control  our  fur- 
bearing and  predatory  species.  In  so 
doing,  they  are  performing  a service 
to  all  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  to  many  of  our  more  desirable 
wildlife  creatures.  But  their  most  val- 
uable service  of  all  is  to  the  continua- 
tion, perpetuation  and  well-being  of 
the  species  being  taken.  Through  the 
use  of  the  steel  trap  (and  the  gun), 
we  can  maintain  a better  balance  of 
predator  and  prey  species  than  nature 
alone  can  provide. 


The  Most  Serious  Menace 

“The  most  serious  menace  to  current  wild  animal  populations  comes  from 
man  indirectly,  not  through  guns  or  traps.  The  continuing  increase  of  human 
population— with  its  supporting  technology  and  seemingly  inevitable  habitat 
despoilation,  environmental  poisoning,  and  pollution  dwarfs  all  other  threats 
to  the  survival  of  wild  creatures  in  the  importance  and  finality  of  its  effects 
William  G.  Conway,  1973  Britannica  Yearbook  of  Science  and  the  Future. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  * 


By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 


Northeast  Hunter  Safety  Coordinators  Conference  Report 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion recently  was  the  host  to  the 
Northeast  Hunter  Safety  Conference, 
which  was  held  at  State  College,  Pa. 
It  was  the  desire  of  these  states  to  de- 
termine a direction  for  uniformity  of 
training  for  reciprocity  among  the 
thirteen  states  comprising  the  North- 
east Division.  Separate  committee 
meeting  reports  on  reciprocity,  in- 
structor training,  and  training  aids 
were  presented. 

Attending  the  first  Northeast  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinators  Conference  were 
representatives  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  West  Virginia.  In 
addition.  Bill  Martin,  federal  PR  co- 
ordinator from  the  regional  office  in 


Boston,  presented  his  views  on  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  responsibility  to  hunt- 
er safety  training.  Al  Campbell,  Hunt- 
er Training  Officer  for  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  Canada,  presented  their 
program,  “Operation  Respect,”  which 
along  with  hunter  safety  training  has 
been  highly  useful  to  hunter-land- 
owner relations  there.  This  specific 
phase  of  the  training  conference  pro- 
vided guidelines  for  the  promotion  of 
opening  posted  land  to  hunting.  A 
well  prepared  slide  lecture  also  pre- 
sented an  excellent  picture  of  the  ter- 
rain and  habitat  of  Manitoba. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  group 
was  the  work  being  accomplished  in 
a Firearms  and  Hunter  Safety  Study 
by  Pennsylvania  State  University  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
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Game  Commission.  Dr.  Frank  An- 
thony, Associate  Professor  in  Agri- 
cultural Education,  who  is  directing 
the  study,  reported  on  evaluating 
teaching  methods  in  relation  to  de- 
veloping proper  student  attitudes, 
with  a verbal  and  visual  inventory  in 
Pennsylvania  schools.  Professor  Rob- 
ert Wingard,  who  is  currently  de- 
veloping a series  of  natural  resources 
subjects  for  correspondence  teaching, 
outlined  a seven-lesson  hunter  safety 
correspondence  course,  which  will  be 
available  through  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Included  with  this  highlight 
of  the  hunter  safety  training  confer- 
ence was  a visit  to  the  Wildlife  Exten- 
sion Unit  for  a bear  study  lecture  by 
Dr.  James  Lindzey,  followed  by  a 
tour  of  the  Deer  Research  Study  Area 
and  the  Game  Commission’s  rifle 
range  at  Scotia. 

Better  Communications 

It  was  the  consensus  from  all  states 
attending  this  successful  conference 
that  better  communications  have  been 
established  in  the  northeast  by  meet- 
ing at  the  table  of  discussion.  It  also 
was  felt  that  much  can  be  accomplish- 
ed with  future  training  sessions.  If 
one  thing  was  learned  it  is  the  fact 
that  all  of  us  are  convinced  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  uniformity  of  each  state’s 
hunter  training  program.  One  is  not 
better  than  another,  but  all  are  most 
acceptable  and  complete  in  the  basic 
requirements  of  hunter  safety  train- 
ing. They  leave  no  doubts  about  re- 
ciprocating with  each  other’s  hunter 
safety  programs. 

In  discussing  a uniform  hunter  saf- 
ety examination,  it  was  agreed  that  all 
these  states  could  add  a certain 
number  of  the  same  basic  hunter  safe- 
ty questions.  A visual  hunter  safety 
examination  used  in  Maine  was  in- 


troduced for  consideration  by  John 
Marsh.  Additional  work  by  the  hunter 
safety  training  committees  were  to  be 
presented  at  the  Annual  NRA  Con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.C.  Of 
special  note  from  the  training  aids 
committee,  as  reported  by  Jim  Jones, 
chairman,  is  a new  film  on  hunting 
ethics,  now  in  a preliminary  stage,  be- 
ing developed  by  Jim  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment. With  emphasis  on  hunting  eth- 
ics, the  film  will  provide  a greater  im- 
pact on  hunter  responsibility.  It 
should  be  welcomed  by  each  state’s 
hunter  safety  program.  In  discussing 
the  production  of  a hunting  ethics 
film,  it  was  quickly  recognized  that  all 
of  us  in  hunter  safety  agree  on  pre- 
senting a favorable  image  of  hunting 
and  the  hunter’s  role  in  conservation. 
It  was  further  realized  that  hunter 
safety  training  is  the  important  In- 
formation and  Education  program 
combating  anti-hunting  sentiment. 

This  first  Northeast  Hunter  Safety 
Coordinators  Conference  was  called 
by  John  Marsh,  who  chaired  the  meet- 
ings as  Director  of  the  Northeast  Re- 
gion. John,  who  has  been  hunter 
safety  coordinator  for  the  State  of 
Maine,  will  be  leaving  to  take  a super- 
visory position  with  their  conservation 
department  along  the  East  Coast  to 
pursue  his  interest  in  waterfowl.  Jim 
Jones,  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator  for 
New  Hampshire,  will  replace  John 
Marsh  as  director  and  will  represent 
the  Northeast  Region  of  Hunter  Safe- 
ty Coordinators. 

The  conference  was  adjourned  fol- 
lowing a dinner  meeting  at  the  Elks 
Country  Club  with  hunter  safety  co- 
ordinators and  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agricultural  Education  and 
Agricultural  Extension  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 
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Game  Commission  says  so  — and  they 
“says  so”  for  worthy  reasons.  If  the 
G.  C.  stipulates  November  for  pheas- 
ants that’s  when  you  (and  I)  partici- 
pate or  find  outselves  with  a problem. 

The  heaviest  concentration  of  hunt- 
ing takes  place  in  late  autumn  — Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  — and 
offered  are  a few  of  the  worthy,  and 
self-explanatory,  reasons : ( 1 ) cold 

weather,  frost,  freezing  reduces  dense 
vegetation  (2)  the  bringing  forth  of 
the  young  has  long  been  completed 
( 3 ) game  is  in  good  condition  and  ( 4 ) 
tradition. 

And  the  tradition  we  speak  of  goes 
back  to  medieval  times  when,  under- 
standably, it  was  an  absolute  necessity 
to  fill  the  larder  for  the  cold  winter 
ahead.  The  hunting  of  game  usually 


TIME 


By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


QUESTION:  “Just  when  do  you 

find  time  to  hunt?  As  a ‘young 
married,’  and  a schoolteacher,  it 
seems  I can  barely  find  time  to  do  the 
weekly  laundry.  Going  hunting  really 
does  sound  interesting  though.”  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Bermel,  Jr.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

ANSWER:  In  relation  to  hunting, 
and  the  out-of-doors,  most  of  us  would 
readily  confess  that  time  is  the  most 
elusive  quarry!  Seriously,  though  . . . 
as  there  is  a specific  period  of  time 
to  hunt  a specific  species  of  game, 
there  is,  as  well,  a period  of  time  your 
hunting  license  is  valid  (September  1 
through  August  31)  ... 

Particularly  in  hunting  will  you 
learn  that  there  will  be  a time  to  move 
and  a time  to  be  still,  a time  to  shoot 
and  a time  to  hold  your  fire;  a time  to 
start  hunting  and  a time  to  stop;  a 
time  when  you  should  do  something 
...  or  a time  when  you  will  do  better 
doing  nothing  at  all. 

But  to  answer  your  question,  and 
rather  bluntly  at  that,  Mrs.  Bermel, 
you  (and  I)  may  hunt  only  when  the 


was  accomplished  during  the  late  days 
of  the  year  and  the  tradition  of  the 
“fall  harvest”  lingers  still. 

As  for  your  personal  time,  Mrs. 
Bermel,  it  appears,  for  now,  that  Sat- 
urday ( no  Sunday  hunting  permitted ) 
would  be  your  day  to  go  afield  and 
perhaps  after  five  days  of  bells,  books 
and  boisterous  school  children  a few 
hours  out-of-doors  would  be  a refresh- 
ing change  of  pace. 

Since  a new  school  year  begins  at 
about  the  same  time  as  a new  year  of 
hunting  (September)  perhaps  these 
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hints  will  help  things  to  go  more 
smoothly  for  you: 

1.  Rearrange  weekly  household 
chores  and  grocery  shopping  ( ask 
HIM  to  go! ) so  all  is  completed  as 
early  in  the  week  as  possible  . . . 

2.  Major  cleaning/painting  jobs 
should  be  scheduled  for  either  before 
or  after  the  main  hunting  period.  It 
is  absolutely  frustrating— and  not  con- 
ducive to  good  hunting— to  be  afield 
and  keep  recalling  that  all  the  drapes 
will  have  to  be  cleaned  for  the  holi- 
days. 

3.  And  speaking  of  holidays,  gift 
shopping,  card  addressing,  baking,  et 
cetera,  should  be  started  early. 

So,  in  summary,  and  with  sincerity, 
Mrs.  Bermel,  if  truly  you  want  to  hunt 
. . . you’ll  find  the  time,  honest! 


NOTE:  For  a quick  reference  con- 

cerning game  laws,  times,  et  cetera, 
read  the  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Digest  given  with  each 
hunting  license. 

EXTRA  NOTE:  Do  you  know  a 

lady  who  possibly  is  eligible  for  a 
PROFILE?  Send  in  her  name  and 
address  and  I’ll  write  to  her. 

April  Profile 

Somerset  County  was  the  place  and 
Miss  Peggy  Provan,  14,  was  there  and 
on  target  when  during  the  ’72  antlered 
deer  season  she  bagged  a nice  5-point 
buck.  She  used  a 30-30  Winchester. 
Daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Provan  of  McKeesport,  Peggy  is  in  the 
ninth  grade  at  Norwin  Junior  High 
West. 


NHF  Day  - September  22,  1973 


NATIONAL  Hunting  & Fish- 
ing day  will  be  September 
22  this  year. 

The  first  National  Hunting  & 
Fishing  Day,  which  came  on 
September  23,  1972,  saw  some 
4,000,000  people  visiting  open 
houses  hosted  by  over  3000 
sportsmen’s  clubs  throughout  the 
country.  With  your  help,  NHF 
Day  this  year  can  be  far  bigger, 
can  introduce  millions  more  of 
the  public  to  the  outstanding 
conservation  achievements  of 
America’s  55,000,000  hunters  and 
fishermen. 

One  great  way  to  improve  on 
last  year’s  achievement  is  to  take 
NHF  Day  into  town.  That’s  what 
many  clubs  did  last  year,  es- 
pecially those  without  their  own 
club  grounds,  and  the  results 
were  outstanding.  People  who 
might  have  overlooked  a pro- 
gram at  a rod  and  gun  club  in 
the  country  flocked  by  the  thou- 
sands to  programs  staged  at 
shopping  centers,  town  squares 
and  athletic  fields.  So  don’t  be 


held  back  if  your  club  has  no 
facilities  of  its  own  for  holding 
a gala  NHF  Day  event.  Start 
planning  now  to  hold  one  in 
town. 

A new  revised  NHF  Day  Ac- 
tion Manual,  bulging  with 
knowledge  gained  from  last 
year’s  celebrations,  gives  com- 
plete “how,  where  and  what”  in- 
formation on  organizing,  promot- 
ing and  conducting  a successful 
National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day. 
This  manual  is  available  from 
NHF  Day,  1075  Post  Road,  Riv- 
erside, Conn.  06878,  at  $2  per 
copy.  NHF  Day  Aids  Kits  con- 
taining colorful  streamers,  signs, 
banners,  posters,  bumper  stickers 
and  pubicity  announcements  for 
your  local  newspaper,  radio  and 
TV  stations  are  also  available  at 
$3  per  kit. 

Here’s  a chance  for  hunters 
and  fishermen  to  familiarize 
countless  others  with  their 
sports.  Let’s  not  miss  out!  Or- 
ganize a program  for  this  year’s 
NHF  Day  in  your  home  town. 
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A Look  at  the  . . . 

New  Propane  Stoves  and  Lanterns 


By  Les  Rountree 


THERE  WAS  A time  when  campers 
did  their  cooking  on  an  open  fire 
and  used  the  light  of  that  fire  to  do 
the  evening  chores  by.  The  sourdough 
woodsman  sitting  beside  a flickering 
campfire,  meditating  while  he  smokes 
the  last  pipe  of  the  evening,  is  a most 
romantic  panorama.  This  scene  can 
still  be  enjoyed  in  some  remote  parts 
of  the  countryside,  but  it  is  a far  cry 
from  what  is  practical  in  today’s  camp- 
ing picture.  At  most  private  camp- 
grounds, the  cost  of  a small  bundle 
of  firewood  is  restrictive  as  far  as 
cooking  is  concerned.  The  individual 
campfire  is  usually  replaced  with  a 
communal  sort  of  conflagration  that 
isn’t  all  bad.  It  makes  for  good  fel- 
lowship and  you  get  to  meet  a lot  of 
nice  people. 

The  title  of  this  month’s  offering  is 
the  tipoff  about  what  I’ll  be  talking 


about.  But  before  we  get  too  far  into 
the  subject,  allow  me  to  state  most 
emphatically  that  I still  like  a wood 
fire.  When  I can  build  one  safely  and 
not  annoy  other  campers  with  my 
smoke,  I’ll  probably  have  one  just  for 
nostalgia’s  sake.  No  propane  or  white 
gas  stove  will  ever  roast  a hot  dog  the 
way  a bed  of  hardwood  coals  will  do 
it,  and  there  is  no  way  that  a dutch 
oven  can  be  fondled  like  it  can  be  in 
a hole  full  of  hot  white  ashes.  But 
. . . in  today’s  big  environmental  pic- 
ture we  are  discovering  that  nothing 
is  either  black  or  white.  Firewood  is 
scarce  in  many  places  and  wood  smoke 
from  twenty  fires  can  be  downright 
bothersome  at  a crowded  camp- 
ground. On  the  other  hand,  propane 
cylinders  make  more  trash  and  gaso- 
line has  an  odor  that  is  not  pleasant  to 
some  individuals.  So  what  to  cook  on 
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or  light  the  camping  area  with?  There 
are  so  many  good  units  available  to- 
day that  the  choice  is  a tough  one. 
One  fact  stands  out.  Most  campers 
own  or  will  soon  own  some  sort  of 
portable  stove  and  lantern.  They  are 
convenient,  virtually  foolproof  and 
relatively  inexpensive. 

There  are  a dozen  or  so  companies 
in  the  stove  and  lantern  business  these 
days  and  probably  more  will  be  in  the 
near  future.  It’s  a big  market  and 
getting  bigger.  Even  people  who  never 
go  camping  have  need  for  a portable 
cook  stove  or  lantern.  In  these  days 
of  uncertainty  about  electrical  power, 
it  isn’t  a bad  idea  to  have  a lantern 
at  the  ready  in  almost  every  house- 
hold ...  as  long  as  you  remember  that 
propane  should  not  be  used  in  an 
enclosed  area.  You  must  provide 
ventilation. 

The  trend  these  days  is  toward  pro- 
pane appliances.  They  are  definitely 
more  convenient  and,  for  my  money, 
offer  a more  even  and  constant  light 
and  heat  source.  There  is  a problem, 
however— an  empty  cylinder  to  dispose 
of.  This  may  be  preferable  over  the 
smell  (and  pollution)  of  a gasoline 
stove  or  lantern,  but  it  does  create 


something  else  to  dispose  of,  and  most 
recycling  centers  refuse  to  take  these 
cylinders.  By  law,  the  14-  and  16- 
ounce  cylinders  may  not  be  refilled. 
This  can  be  overcome  through  the  use 
of  larger,  refillable  propane  containers. 
These  require  the  use  of  an  adapter 
than  can  be  bought  at  your  camping 
supply  store.  I would  advise  all  camp- 
ers who  use  their  stove  or  lantern  more 
than  a few  times  a year  to  invest  in 
one  of  these  adapters  and  buy  pro- 
pane in  larger  quantities. 

Coleman  — Model  5114-708 

The  lantern  we  tested  for  this  col- 
umn is  a two-mantle  job  that  comes 
packed  with  a 16-ounce  propane  cylin- 
der. The  assembly  instructions  are 
easy  to  follow  and  every  part  is  named 
and  numbered  for  replacement  order- 
ing. This  sounds  like  a small  matter 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  order 
something  that  is  bound  to  become 
lost  or  broken.  The  globe  is  pyrex  and 
will  break  if  it  is  mistreated  . . . this 
is  probably  the  most  frequently  re- 
ordered part.  The  lantern  is  painted 
traditional  Coleman  forest  green.  The 
propane  cylinder  forms  the  upright 
part  of  the  lantern  and  this,  in  turn, 
fits  into  a high-impact  plastic  base.  No 
provision  is  made  for  using  the  smaller 
cylinders,  but  they  will  screw  into  the 
lantern  unit.  If  the  smaller  cylinders 
were  all  that  you  could  buy  in,  say, 
Seven  Stars,  Pa.,  they  would  work 
with  a bit  of  cardboard  wadding 
around  the  base.  Turn  the  gas  on  to 
full  blast  to  light  this  one.  A little 
pinch  of  fuel  will  just  not  light  the 
mantle.  The  hole  for  lighting  is  too 
close  to  the  bottom  for  easy  lighting 
with  a paper  match.  A wooden  “farm- 
er” match  is  perfect  and  some  should 
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be  carried  with  this  lantern.  The  prod- 
uct is  well  made,  as  is  expected  with 
Coleman  gear,  and  the  clear  glass 
globe  kicks  out  a lot  of  light.  Sug- 
gested retail  price  is  $18. 

Primus  — Model  2180 

Yellow  and  green  are  the  Primus 
colors  and  they  are  very  handsome 
indeed.  They  tie  in  nicely  with  a color- 
coordinated  tent  and  automobile. 
Don’t  laugh,  you  old-timers,  the  mod- 
em camper  is  just  as  style  conscious 
as  he  is  value  conscious.  There  is  no 
law  that  says  all  campers  have  to  have 
outfits  that  look  like  the  last  of  the 
Mohicans.  There  are  two  features 
about  this  lantern  that  I especially 
like.  One  is  that  the  base  is  adjustable 
for  16-  or  14-ounce  cylinders.  The 
collapsible  stand  easy  fits  both  sizes. 
The  other  feature  that  turns  me  on 
( the  pun  is  intended ) is  the  automatic 
ignition  system.  A little  striker  device 
built  into  the  base  of  the  globe  oper- 
ates like  a cigarette  lighter.  If  a strong 
wind  is  blowing  it  can  be  highly  an- 
noying to  go  for  one  match  after 
another.  With  this  little  dandy,  one 
simply  turns  on  the  gas  full  throttle 
’ and  twists  the  handle.  Presto!  The  lan- 
tern is  lighted  and  match  fumbling  is 
eliminated.  Works  in  a strong  wind 
too.  ...  I really  tried  it.  The  frosted 
globe  distributes  the  light  evenly. 
Suggested  retail  price  is  $17.95. 

GAZ  (Garcia)  — Model  L-500 

For  those  campers  who  don’t  like 
to  read  assembly  instructions,  this  lan- 
tern comes  almost  completely  rigged. 
Even  the  mantle  is  tied  on,  ready  for 
the  initial  burning.  Speaking  of  the 
mantle,  it’s  a strange  long  bag  of  a 
thing  that  looks  like  it  will  never 
work.  But  it  does,  and  it  seems  to 
give  off  more  light  than  any  compar- 
able product.  This  king-size  mantle, 
combined  with  the  frosted  globe,  ap- 
pears to  throw  more  light  than  any 
lantern  I’ve  ever  used.  A hole  in  the 
globe  aligns  with  the  end  of  the  man- 
tle and  lighting  this  lantern  is  a snap. 


Turn  the  fuel  valve  on  full  and  thrust 
in  the  match. 

NOTE— On  any  propane  appliance 
it’s  much  safer  to  turn  the  gas  on  to 
the  wide  open  position  and  light  it 
right  now.  This  business  of  turning 
it  on  slowly  and  hoping  that  it  will 
take  off  is  actually  dangerous.  If  the 
mantle  doesn’t  ignite  immediately, 
turn  the  valve  off  and  remove  the 
match.  Wait  for  the  gas  to  completely 


LIGHTING  A PRIMUS  stove  is  easy — just 
turn  on  gas  with  the  left  hand  and  push 
ignition  button  with  the  right.  Great  in 
windy  weather. 

clear  out  of  the  globe  before  trying 
it  again.  Never  put  your  face  down 
close  to  the  globe  to  see  what’s  going 
on  in  there  if  you  have  a lighted 
match  in  your  hand.  The  sure-to-come 
POOF  may  only  startle  you,  but  it 
could  remove  your  eyebrows  or  cause 
serious  eye  damage. 

The  Garcia  lantern  is  a handsome 
bright  blue  with  a white  top.  The 
oversize  base  is  made  from  super 
tough  industrial  plastic.  Suggested 
retail  is  $15.95. 

Trailblazer  — Model  PL-4000 

It’s  difficult  to  keep  the  corporate 
names  all  straightened  out,  but  this 
lantern  is  marketed  by  Winchester  ( a 
division  of  Olin  Corp. ) and  is  made 
by  the  Turner  Company.  The  last 
three  names  are  certainly  old  and  reli- 
able ones  in  the  outdoor  field  and 
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TO  LIGHT  THE  Coleman  lantern,  gas 
should  be  turned  on  all  the  way  after 
match  is  inserted  in  hole.  Wooden  "farm- 
er” matches  work  better  than  paper  ones. 

there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Trailblazer  label  will  come  on  strong. 
They  already  are  marketing  an  excel- 
lent line  of  backpacker  tents  and 
sleeping  bags  and  this  new  lantern 
with  a suggested  retail  price  of  $12 
looks  like  a winner  too.  Small  and 
uncomplicated,  the  top  portion  simply 
screws  into  a 14-ounce  propane  cylin- 
der and  the  handle  and  bonnet 
are  quickly  snapped  on.  Trailblazer 
thoughtfully  added  an  extra  mantle  in 
the  shipping  carton.  The  globe  is 
pyrex  and  the  collapsible  metal  stand 
packs  easily  into  duffle  bag  or  back- 
pack. Trailblazer  is  now  packing  some 
of  their  lanterns  in  a reusable  shipping 
carton  (polystyrene)  with  a carrying 
handle.  It  will  protect  the  lantern  and 
mantle  during  storage  and  en  route  to 
campground. 

Without  any  further  qualifications, 
I recommend  all  of  these  lanterns  as 
being  good  buys  and  built  to  provide 
many  years  of  reliable  service. 

About  mantles  — The  best  advice 
that  I can  provide  about  mantles  is  to 
always  carry  at  least  one  extra  with 
you  on  all  camping  trips.  You  will 
surely  break  one  sooner  or  later  when 


no  supply  store  is  handy.  Pack  the 
lantern  so  it  will  not  bounce  around. 
When  you  do  have  to  replace  a man- 
tle, tie  it  on  securely  with  a square 
knot  and  trim  off  the  loose  ends  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  or  a sharp  pocketknife. 
Light  the  mantle  carefully  and  allow  it 
to  burn  until  it  turns  to  white  ash.  It 
looks  very  unstable  in  that  condition 
but  that’s  the  only  way  that  they’ll 
work.  Don’t  turn  the  gas  on  full  blast 
until  the  mantle  turns  white.  There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  it  . . . it’s  sup- 
posed to  look  that  way. 

Stoves 

In  the  stove  category,  propane  has 
stolen  the  spotlight  this  year  too.  They 
cook  food  faster  than  white  gas  stoves 
will  and  smell  better.  As  with  the 
lanterns,  if  you  intend  to  use  the  stove 
a lot  get  an  adapter  that  will  permit 
the  use  of  refillable  cylinders.  It’s 
cheaper  and  there  is  less  trash  to  con- 
tend with.  Coleman,  Primus  and  Trail- 
blazer  all  introduced  new  propane 
two-burners  this  year  (at  least  they 
were  new  to  me ) , and  I was  delighted 
to  have  the  chance  to  try  them  out. 
For  test  purposes,  Ann  and  I cooked 
three  meals  in  the  back  yard  last 
spring  when  the  temperature  was  hit- 
ting about  15  degrees.  I’m  sure  the 
neighbors  thought  we  were  nuts.  Our 
observations  are  as  follows. 

Coleman  — Model  5410-708 

Of  course,  this  stove  comes  in  the 
traditional  Coleman  green  and  is  a 
very  flat,  neat  package.  It’s  complete 
with  a 16-ounce  cylinder  and  a hose 
with  a medium-pressure  valve.  There 
is  also  a prop  for  the  tank  for  table 
use.  The  directions,  decaled  on  the  in- 
side of  the  lid,  are  very  simple  to 
follow.  A nice  added  touch  is  a rub- 
ber plug  for  the  open  end  of  the  gas 
connection,  mounted  on  the  side  of 
the  stove.  The  brass  fittings  can  be- 
come dirty  and  it  only  takes  a single 
grain  of  dirt  to  plug  up  the  tiny  gas 
orifices.  The  adjustable  side  wind 
screens  on  all  Coleman  stoves  are  a 
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definite  advantage  when  using  a large 
skillet  or  pot.  Most  other  stoves  do 
not  have  them.  Suggested  retail  price 
is  $30. 

Trailblazer  — Model  2377 

This  company  has  decided  on  mak- 
ing a rusty  brown  their  color,  and  it 
looks  like  a good  choice  to  me.  It 
washes  easily  — or  maybe  I just  can’t 
see  the  grime  so  easily  on  a brown 
stove.  The  directions  are  on  the  inside 
of  the  lid  — and  pay  attention  to  them. 
This  stove  is  matchless.  A striker  ar- 
rangement is  built  in  and  all  it  takes 
is  a twist  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
to  light  it.  Turn  the  gas  full  open  and 
twist.  I was  fully  prepared  to  scoff  at 
this  feature  until  I tried  it.  Now  I’m  a 
believer.  A regulator  insures  propane 
pressure  at  high  altitudes  and  during 
wet  weather.  Another  really  great 
feature  of  this  stove  is  that  the  grill 
lifts  out  completely  for  easy  cleaning. 
Suggested  retail  is  about  $45. 

Primus  — Model  2377 

This  handsome  yellow-and-green 
two-burner  stove  also  features  automa- 
tic ignition  . . . and  the  literature  says 
it  will  light  30,000  times  without  fail- 
ing. I didn’t  have  enough  time  to 
check  that  out!  Some  things  you  just 
have  to  accept  on  faith.  There  was  a 
plastic  sheet  over  the  whole  top  of 
the  stove  that  was  a son-of-a-gun  to 
get  off.  (Note  to  the  Primus  Com- 
pany—I think  you  can  do  without  this 
coating.)  A very  useful  feature  that 
comes  with  the  stove  is  the  addition 
of  a three-foot  hose,  complete  with  an 
extra  adaptor,  that  will  work  with  re- 
fillable  propane  cylinders.  This  saves 
buying  the  adaptor  if  you  are  an  eco- 
minded  camper.  Minus  the  attach- 
ment, it  will  work  with  any  of  the  14- 
or  16-ounce  containers.  Suggested  re- 
tail price  is  $45. 

With  all  these  stoves,  remember  to 
purge  burners  when  removing  pro- 
pane cylinders  for  traveling.  Allow 
the  burner  to  remain  open  for  a few 
seconds.  The  chance  of  an  accidental 


GARCIA’S  GAZ  lantern  features  a frosted 
globe  and  an  unusual  long  mantle. . It’s 
easy  to  light  and  gives  a lot  of  illumina- 
tion. 

ignition  is  extremely  slight  but  it  is 
better  not  to  take  chances. 

To  find  dealers  in  your  area  that 
sell  these  lanterns  and  stoves,  check 
your  telephone  yellow  pages  under  the 
headings  “Camping  Equipment  & Sup- 
plies” and  “Sporting  Goods.”  I’m  not 
suggesting  that  everyone  race  out  and 
buy  propane  stoves  and  lanterns  to  re- 
place all  of  those  gasoline  appliances 
that  have  served  us  so  well  for  so 
many  years.  The  gasoline  stoves  and 
lanterns  are  certainly  cheaper  to  op- 
erate and  with  a good  cleaning  now 
and  then  are  not  too  bothersome.  How- 
ever, propane  is  cleaner,  not  so  smelly 
and  it’s  much  more  convenient.  If 
refillable  cylinders  are  used,  propane 
is  also  more  ecologically  acceptable. 


Moving? 

Be  sure  to  send  change  of  ad- 
dress to  GAME  NEWS  Circula- 
tion Department,  P.  O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Send  both 
new  and  old  addresses;  allow  six 
weeks  for  processing. 
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By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


JOE  WATERS,  of  Horsham,  examines  an 
arrow  that  missed  the  target  but  pene- 
trated the  solid  wood  tripod  holding  it — 
an  indication  that  even  target  arrows  are 
not  toys. 

IF  YOU  ASTROLOGY  buffs  think 
this  writer  has  slipped  his  Zodiac 
with  the  above  title,  don’t  spin  your 
prayer  wheel  for  me  until  you  read  a 
bit  further.  This  is  simply  my  way  of 
introducing  the  fact  that  some  use  has 
finally  been  made  of  that  season  of  the 
year  when  all  normally  sane  archers 
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are  fixing  their  fletching,  honing  their 
broadheads,  straightening  their  shafts 
or  shooting  indoors. 

Let’s  face  it,  the  period  following 
the  post-Christmas  deer  season  to  at 
least  the  first  of  March,  which  en- 
compasses that  month  devoted  to  the 
cupbearers  in  astrology,  isn’t  good  for 
much  in  the  out-of-doors.  However, 
the  gang  down  at  Prospectville,  a few 
miles  north  of  the  Turnpike  above 
Willow  Grove,  broke  the  ice  with  their 
arrows  in  February  of  last  year.  The 
survivors,  and  a surprising  number  of 
unsuspecting  former  friends,  did  so 
again  this  year. 

Reasoning  that  golfers  will  use  their 
course  at  any  time  the  greenskeeper 
permits  them  on  it,  area  archers  de- 
cided that  it  was  an  excellent  time  to 
revive  the  pure  strain  of  archery-golf. 
Curt  Simmons,  one  of  Philadelphia’s 
finest  in  their  more  favorable  days  of 
baseball  fame,  uses  his  pitching  arm 
to  run  the  Limekiln  Country  Club  at 
Prospectville.  Joe  Egner,  of  nearby 
Spring  House,  would  prefer  to  be 
hunting  the  year  around,  but  he  used 
his  organizational  ability  to  get  this 
one  together.  Tom  Reilly,  Langhorne, 
not  only  took  his  bow,  but  he  also 
took  a camera  just  to  prove  that  we’re 
not  just  making  this  up. 

The  date  was  February  10,  and  the 
temperature  was  15  degrees  above 
zero.  A strong  wind  reduced  the  chill 
factor  to  12  degrees  below  zero.  A 
total  of  79  men  and  five  women,  pri- 
marily bow  hunters,  attended  the 
event. 

Archery-golf— it  keeps  reappearing. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  probably  has 
the  loosest  set  of  rules  of  any  game 
in  existence,  its  fascination  has  en- 
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ticed  bowmen  of  each  generation  to  at 
least  give  it  a try.  Although  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  evolved  from  the  an- 
cient archery  sport  of  roving,  increas- 
ing popularity  of  both  golf  and 
archery  have  drawn  these  two  closer 
together. 

Unfortunately,  demands  on  golf 
courses  across  the  country  are  such  in 
season  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
arrange  a match  with  golfers  and 
archers.  A notable  exception  to  this  has 
been  the  Golf-Arrow  Ball  Tournament 
held  near  Boyertown  on  the  Twin 
Ponds  Golf  Course.  (See  this  column 
for  May,  1972. ) In  this  one  teams  are 
made  up  with  golfers  and  archers  to- 
gether to  even  out  the  disparity  in  the 
two  sports,  as  the  archer  has  a con- 
siderable advantage  over  the  golfer. 

This  was  not  always  so,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  archery’s  new  birth  into 
the  sporting  fraternity,  tackle  was 
such  that  the  golfer  could  stay  closer 
to  the  archer,  although  it  was  still  not 
fair  competition. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  golf  is  an 
outgrowth  of  archery,  and  that  the 
former  would  not  have  come  about 
without  the  latter.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  archery  was  around  thousands 
of  years  before  the  first  golfer  lost  his 
temper,  but  nothing  in  my  research  has 
provided  definite  proof  that  there  was 
a direct  tie  in  between  golf  and 
archery.  It  is  true  that  archery-golf,  as 
a field  sport,  was  first  played  as  a 
game  by  archers  alone.  Archery-golf 
courses  are  a rough  approximation  of 
the  conventional  golf  course  as  we 
know  it.  However,  such  a primitive 
setup  might  cover  a walk  of  several 
miles.  Gradually,  the  game  evolved 
into  one  with  loose  rules  and  a scor- 
ing system.  It  would  appear  that  some 
hard  and  fast  rules  might  now  be 
promulgated  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence over  past  years  coupled  with  new 
knowledge  and  the  adaptability  of 
modern  equipment. 

The  affinity  of  golfers  and  archers 
is  not  so  strange  if  a moment  is  taken 
to  analyze  the  two  sports.  Anyone  who 


has  participated  in  each  is  quite  aware 
that  somewhat  similar  physical  con- 
ditioning and  almost  identical  mental 
conditioning  are  necessary  to  succeed 
at  either.  In  each,  the  main  instrument 
becomes  an  extension  of  the  individ- 
ual’s own  physical  structure.  In  each, 
the  end  objective  is  to  hit  a small 
target.  Coordination  of  mind  and  mus- 
cles, with  the  need  to  eliminate  any 
disturbing  thoughts  and  to  chuck  out 
any  distracting  visual  or  oral  interfer- 
ence, is  paramount.  So,  when  archers 
borrow  a golf  course,  the  trees,  the 
traps,  the  grass,  and  the  water  hazards 
are  somewhat  conditioned  to  the 
frustrations  which  are  apt  to  elicit 
thoughts  and  underbreath  expressions 
reserved  for  such  situations. 

Although  the  game  of  archery-golf 
appears  to  have  been  imported  in 
America  in  1906  for  enjoyment  on  a 
field  course  rather  than  a golf  course, 
Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer  established  what 
might  have  been  a first  in  1910  by 
playing  with  golfers  on  a golf  course. 

The  first  formalized  recognition  of 
archery-golf  appears  to  have  been  in 
Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1935,  the  First 
Annual  Championship  Tournament 
was  held  at  Ohio  State  University  with 
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CONTEST  FOR  MAXIMUM  DISTANCE  brought  over  two  dozen  archers  to  the  line.  A 
380-yard  shot  won  the  event. 


eight  or  nine  cities  from  that  state  re- 
presented. The  Cleveland  club  took 
the  trophy.  An  outgrowth  of  the  meet- 
ing and  the  banquet  which  followed 
the  tournament  was  the  Ohio  Archery 
Golf  and  Hunting  Association.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harlan  G.  Metcalf, 
writing  in  the  Journal  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  in  1937,  objectives 
of  the  organization  were:  to  foster  an 
interest  in  field  archery,  including 
archery-golf,  roving,  and  hunting  with 
a bow;  to  study  archery-golf  rules  and 
to  make  them  uniform  throughout  the 
state;  to  get  more  people  interested  in 
archery. 

The  hunting  committee  of  the  new 
organization  persuaded  the  Ohio  State 
Game  Commission  to  set  up  a preserve 
of  1,000  acres  for  archers  only.  Exclud- 
ed were  both  dogs  and  guns.  William 
H.  Folberth,  Sr.,  international  amateur 
champion  for  1935,  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  organization.  The  late  Mr. 
Folberth,  who  died  on  July  22,  1967, 
was  also  accredited  with  the  first 
patent  on  the  center  shot,  laminated 
bow,  with  a high  sight  window  and 
long  riser  section  with  working  re- 
curve tips.  He  also  invented  a movable 
sight  and  a tubular  metal  arrow. 


Under  the  rules  formulated  by  the 
Ohio  organization,  nine  or  18  targets 
and  tees  were  utilized.  Distances  were 
from  80  to  650  yards.  Par  was  general- 
ly fixed  at  one  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  strokes  on  a golf 
course  for  comparable  distances. 

Targets  were  36  or  48  inches  in 
diameter  with  a 4/4-inch  bullseye.  The 
next  ring,  of  red,  was  12  inches  in 
diameter.  A white  ring  encirled  the 
red.  Each  target  area  was  marked 
with  a white  circle  having  a 10-yard 
radius  surrounding  it.  An  arrow  short 
or  outside  of  the  circle  was  shot  from 
the  arrow’s  final  lie.  If  an  arrow 
landed  in  the  circle,  the  contestant 
would  pick  up  the  arrow  and  go  the 
outside  edge  of  the  circle  for  his  final 
shot.  An  arrow  in  the  gold  cost  one 
point.  A red  added  two  points  to  the 
score.  An  arrow  in  the  white  ring 
would  add  three  points,  and  anything 
outside  the  white  or  missing  the  target 
altogether  would  add  four  points. 
Only  one  shot  was  permitted  from 
the  outside  of  the  circle  if  the  arrow 
had  first  landed  within  it. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
arrows  for  archery-golf  as  it  was  then 
played.  Slight  arrows  were  made 
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SOME  OF  THE  “SHIVER  SHOOTERS” — Curt  Simmons,  Arylene  Porter,  John  Smith, 
Bob  Harman,  Bill  Preston,  Joe  Egner,  and  Dick  Landis. 


which  would  provide  the  longest 
possible  distance  for  the  first  shot. 
Closer  shots  would  call  for  a regular 
target  arrow.  Or  one  with  a sharp 
spike  on  the  head  would  be  used  so 
that  it  would  not  skid  or  snake  along 
the  grass  but  stay  where  it  struck. 

But  to  get  back  to  Prospectville  on 
February  10,  it  is  necessary  to  knock 
about  80  or  90  degrees  off  the  present 
chill  factor.  Quite  a number  of  sur- 
rounding communities  were  represent- 
ed. An  orientation  session  was  held  at 
9:15  a.m.  so  that  all  would  understand 
the  rules  for  this  somewhat  unfamiliar 
game.  Regular  golfing  score  cards 
were  utilized.  Targets  with  a three- 
inch  white  center  and  an  eight-inch 
outer  circle  were  placed  on  two-foot 
circular  mats  supported  by  a wooden 
tripod.  Targets  were  placed  off  the 
greens  to  avoid  any  damage  to  these 
tender  areas  from  impacting  arrows. 

From  tee-off  to  approach,  the  game 
was  the  same  as  golf.  On  the  shot  at 
the  target,  a hit  in  the  solid  white 
center  would  complete  a hole  and 
score  one  additional  point.  An  arrow 
in  the  eight-ring  added  two  points  to 
the  hole.  Arrows  striking  the  butt  but 
without  a score  cost  a point.  It  was 


then  necessary  for  the  participant  to 
move  back  to  a flag  10  feet  from  the 
target  butt  to  try  again  from  a marker 
called  the  “putt  stake.”  On  overshoots, 
the  target  was  turned  to  face  the 
archer. 

Arrows  with  Bombs 

Shooting  was  done  in  groups  of  six. 
As  the  starting  time,  two  arrows  were 
lofted  with  bombs  attached  so  that 
those  on  their  assigned  tees  would 
hear  the  signal. 

In  every  archer  is  a desire  to  pull 
back  his  bow  and  shoot  for  distance. 
In  most  areas  this  is  either  unsafe  or 
leads  to  a lost  arrow.  Consequently, 
this  is  one  of  the  special  satisfactions 
in  archery-golf.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  loft  the  first  arrow  as  far  as  possible 
to  gain  yardage. 

Many  had  anticipated  the  need  to 
get  as  much  distance  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  there  were  many  variations 
of  flight  arrows  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  However,  there  were  frequ- 
ent problems  on  the  initial  shots  as  a 
number  of  arrows  were  smashed  upon 
hitting  the  frozen  ground.  The  frozen 
ground  also  created  a problem  on  ap- 
proach shots,  as  arrows  released  at 
slight  angles  had  a tendency  to  skip 
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well  beyond  the  target.  This  was  over- 
come by  lobbing  arrows  into  the  target 
area.  A strong  wind  made  shooting 
even  more  difficult.  However,  nothing 
seemed  to  detract  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  group  which  accepted  all  the 
hazards  in  good  spirits.  In  fact,  it  was 
rather  funny  to  see  somebody  else’s 
arrow  smash  against  the  frozen  turf. 

Wind,  ice  and  frozen  ground  cer- 
tainly taught  participants  something 
about  such  hazards.  At  the  usual  tar- 
get distances,  wind  drift  is  a factor 
which  can  be  fairly  well  controlled. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  small  pen- 
nant or  flag  atop  a tripod  at  outdoor 
target  tournaments  which  provides  a 
clue  to  the  amount  of  air  moving. 
When  arrows  are  shot  to  the  bow’s 
distance  limit,  side  drift  becomes 
much  more  evident.  However,  in 
archery-golf  this  is  of  no  moment  on 
the  initial  shot  where  distance  is  the 
main  object.  In  attempting  to  hit  the 
target  from  a relatively  long  distance 
away,  wind  becomes  much  more  of  a 
consideration. 

On  shots  across  water,  in  this  in- 
stance frozen  water,  some  found  that 
they  could  control  their  distance 
better  by  skidding  arrows  across  the 
ice.  Overshoots  were  caused  more  by 
arrows  which  glanced  on  the  frozen 
ground  rather  than  from  poor  judg- 
ment. A number  of  shafts  were  lost 
when  they  skipped  into  wooded  areas. 

It  is  generally  figured  that  archers 
will  shoot  one  under  par  for  each 
“hole”  when  scores  are  compared  to 
those  in  golf.  This  supposition  was 
given  substance  in  the  fact  that  the 
lowest  archery  score  for  the  day  at 
Limekiln  was  a 55  and  the  highest 
was  an  89.  For  the  general  run  of 
golfers,  adding  a stroke  per  hole  to 
these  tallies  would  cover  most  scores 
from  good  to  “my  goodness!” 

Enthusiasm  for  this  departure  from 
the  usual  run  of  archery  tournament 
was  shown  in  the  number  who  attend- 
ed. The  84  participants  were  more 
than  double  the  35  entrants  who  took 
part  in  the  1971  contest.  Incidentally, 


usual  greens  fees  were  charged  as 
the  entry  fee. 

All  shooting  was  completed  by  3:30 
p.m.  Festivities  followed  at  the  club 
house  as  contestants  were  permitted 
to  thaw  out  before  the  presentation 
of  awards. 

Plans  were  formulated  for  the  next 
shoot  in  1973.  It  is  a fair  bet  that 
further  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  making  of  special  arrows  in  antici- 
pation of  similar  weather  conditions. 

Since  most  of  the  participants  are 
bow  hunters  in  season,  bow  weights 
ran  all  the  way  from  35  to  70  pounds. 
It  was  a particularly  good  practice 
session  for  Joe  Waters,  of  Horsham, 
who  took  off  for  British  Columbia  the 
next  day.  He  bagged  a mountain  lion 
which  is  expected  to  make  Pope  and 
Young  records. 

Bill  Preston,  Warminster,  was  top 
man  with  low  score  of  55  for  the 
event.  Bob  Harmon,  of  Maryland,  and 
John  Smith,  Hatboro,  had  identical 
scores  of  57. 

To  settle  a question  unanswered 
from  the  previous  year,  a contest  was 
held  to  see  who  could  loft  an  arrow 
the  farthest.  Dick  Landis,  Ambler, 
won  easily  with  a 380-yard  shot  from 
his  70-pound  bow.  Arylene  Porter, 
Maryland,  led  the  ladies  with  a 200- 
yard  shot  from  her  35-pound  bow. 

In  all,  in  spite  of  the  wind,  cold,  and 
broken  shafts,  it  was  a successful  con- 
tinuation of  the  very  old  sport  of 
archery-golf.  A special  thanks  here 
goes  to  Tom  Rielly,  with  congratu- 
lations for  keeping  his  camera  shutter 
from  freezing. 

Aside  from  the  fun  and  fellowship 
engendered  by  this  get-together  at 
Prospectville  is  the  evidence  that 
archery  is  truly  a year-around  activity. 
It  takes  a lot  of  love  and  dedication 
to  the  sport  to  shoot  under  such  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  proof  that  the  deadest 
time  of  the  year  outdoors  can  be 
livened  up  with  a little  imagination 
and  ingenuity.  Anyway,  it  is  a fair  bet 
that  signs  during  Aquarius  in  1973  will 
be  pointing  toward  Prospectville. 
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SINGLE  SHOT  RUGER  7mm  MAGNUM  and  4-12x  Redfield  proved  deadly  for  Lewis  on 
long-range  chance  at  nice  buck  last  season. 


My  Case  for  the  Single  Shot  Rifle 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  BRIGHTNESS  and  warmth 
of  the  late  afternoon’s  sun  made 
the  December  day  seem  out  of  place 
in  hunting  season.  My  watch  showed 
the  afternoon  to  be  half  over,  but 
other  than  the  four  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  it  could  have  been  a day 
in  early  fall  or  late  spring. 

The  bane  of  every  outdoor  writer 
is  the  ever  approaching  deadline. 
Minutes,  hours,  and  days  have  a way 
of  slipping  by,  and  the  hapless  writer 
is  suddenly  confronted  with  a dead- 
line with  nothing  written.  On  this 
particular  day,  I was  caught  in  that 
very  situation. 

From  daybreak  until  midmorning, 
I had  hunted  in  good  whitetail  coun- 
try, but  the  gnawing  fact  that  copy 
was  due  forced  me  to  quit  and  go 
back  to  the  typewriter.  By  2:30  an- 
other editor  had  been  satisfied,  and 
one  look  outside  at  the  bright  day 


made  me  grab  my  Ruger  7mm  Mag- 
num and  head  for  a good  crossing 
close  to  home. 

Just  at  that  time,  my  son  Darrel 
stopped  by  from  an  unsuccessful  day 
in  the  woods,  and  I pull  the  old  “tired 
father”  trick  that  shamed  him  into 
going  along  just  in  case  I did  get 
a buck.  With  little  time  remaining, 
we  drove  to  a pine  covered  strip 
job  a mile  from  home. 

By  the  time  I dug  in  behind  a 
good  size  pine  tree  that  gave  me  a 
clear  view  of  half  a dozen  good  run- 
ways, there  was  only  45  minutes  of 
legal  hunting  time  left.  The  one 
crossing  I thought  would  be  success- 
ful was  to  the  west  of  me,  and  the 
glaring  sun  made  it  difficult  to  see. 
I banked  my  hopes  a legal  deer  would 
come  up  the  strip  cut  towards  me, 
and  I decided  I would  allow  the  deer 
to  pass  below  before  shooting. 
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HELEN  LEWIS  displays  proof  of  pin-point 
accuracy  delivered  by  single  shot  Reming- 
ton M40XB-BR  222  with  12x  Redfield  M- 
3200  target  scope.  Though  actually  a 
benchrest  combination,  this  doubles  as  a 
varmint  outfit. 

From  force  of  habit,  I kept  scanning 
the  surrounding  spoil  piles,  and  one 
in  particular  that  was  over  250  yards 
away  but  was  the  brightest.  It  just 
seemed  to  glow  with  sunlight,  and  I 
studied  it  repeatedly.  As  the  sun  lost 
a little  of  its  brightness,  my  hopes  be- 
gan to  wane.  It  was  easier  to  see  into 
the  west,  which  meant  I wouldn’t 
have  to  wait  to  shoot  if  a buck  did 
appear,  but  as  at  the  end  of  every 
winter  day,  the  atmosphere  suddenly 
became  gloomy  and  cold,  except  the 
hillside  far  to  my  left  which  was  still 
radiant. 

Darrel  had  hunted  in  that  direction, 
and  some  movement  I saw  in  the 
pines  didn’t  generate  much  enthu- 
siasm, for  I figured  he  was  returning. 
A second  look  proved  me  wrong  and 
showed  a deer  moving  across  the  top 
of  the  spoil  pile  with  an  easy  gait. 
I cranked  the  4-12x  Redfield  to  full 
power  and  picked  up  the  deer,  only 
to  see  a head  void  of  horns. 

I never  was  a greedy  hunter  or  one 
hard  to  satisfy,  so  seeing  the  doe 
brought  a moment  of  exhilaration. 
As  a precautionary  move  against  mis- 
taking a small  legal  spike  for  a doe. 


I watched  it  through  the  scope  for 
nearly  100  yards.  At  the  very  end  of 
the  spoil  pile,  the  ambling  deer  passed 
through  an  opening  large  enough  to 
permit  a clear  view  and  time  for  a 
shot  had  it  been  legal.  It  added  up  to 
a little  excitement  but  no  shot.  I re- 
duced the  scope’s  power  and  placed 
the  rifle  against  the  tree. 

Normally,  I stick  to  a more  com- 
pact scope  for  big  game  hunting,  but 
with  the  7mm  Remington  Magnum 
cartridge,  the  extra  power  could  be 
used  for  a long  shot.  It  happened  I 
had  received  the  rifle  from  Ruger  and 
the  scope  from  Redfield  just  prior  to 
the  big  game  season  for  testing  pur- 
poses. I was  testing  several  models 
of  rifles  including  the  Ruger  for  ac- 
curacy, and  variable  scopes  for  im- 
pact changes  as  the  power  is  switch- 
ed. I found  nothing  significant  in 
impact  changing  with  the  more  ex- 
pensive variables,  incidentally. 

Remington’s  M700,  Savage’s  M110, 
and  the  Ruger  gave  consistent  DA" 
groups  at  100  yards  with  65  grains  of 
4831  behind  a 140-gr.  Sierra  spitzer. 
Further  testing  with  various  loads 
could  have  tightened  the  groups 
somewhat,  but  I was  more  interested 
in  the  consistency  of  each  rifle  than 
group  size.  Especially  when  groups 
were  averaging  less  than  DA  inches.  I 
used  only  a few  different  powder/ 
bullet  combinations,  but  anytime  a 
factory  rifle  in  a Magnum  caliber 
stays  under  DA  inches,  it’s  doing  a su- 
perb job.  We’re  minute-of- angle  con- 
scious today,  thinking  a rifle  that 
won’t  shoot  an  inch  at  100  yards  is 
not  worth  carrying.  Actually,  any  big 
game  rifle  that  offers  consistent  pat- 
terns of  two  inches  or  less  will  do  the 
job. 

With  the  fine  shooting  Ruger  No. 
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1 single  shot,  I had  cut  three  consecu- 
tive lU"  groups  with  the  load  just 
mentioned,  and  before  leaving  the 
benchrest,  I put  the  point  of  impact 
just  two  inches  above  the  center  of  the 
bull’s  eye  which  zeroed  that  load  in 
for  250  yards. 

I was  not  mistaken  about  the  second 
movement  on  the  sunlit  hillside.  This 
time,  the  12x  Redfield  picked  up  the 
white  rack  immediately.  It  was  the 
moment  I had  waited  for;  I pushed  off 
the  safety  and  began  to  follow  the 
trotting  buck. 

Several  times  I wanted  to  shoot,  but 
each  time  my  aiming  swing  was  in- 
terrupted as  the  buck  passed  through 
the  trees.  I remembered  the  opening 
the  doe  had  gone  through  and  it  was 
apparent  the  buck  was  following,  so  I 
swung  ahead  and  waited.  My  reticle 
was  on  the  shoulder  for  10  yards  be- 
fore the  rifle  cracked.  I saw  a flash 
of  white  and  heard  the  impact  of  the 
slug,  but  nothing  more  could  be  seen 
or  heard;  the  clearing  was  empty  and 
the  buck  was  gone. 

I thought  the  shot  had  connected. 
Not  because  of  the  impact  sound,  but 
because  the  flash  of  white  meant  a 
tumbling  buck.  A full  minute  passed 
without  a sign,  and  I began  to  wonder 
if  the  flash  of  white  was  nothing  more 
than  an  optical  illusion.  Just  then, 
the  appearance  of  white  antlers  above 
a tiny  pine  tree  assured  me  the  buck 
was  still  on  top  of  the  spoil  pile.  An 
instant  later,  the  buck  was  zig-zagging 
through  the  pines.  Trying  hurriedly  to 
down  the  wounded  deer,  I fired  twice 
to  no  avail. 

Two  large  pine  trees  blocked  my 
view,  and  when  the  deer  failed  to 
appear  on  the  opposite  side,  I assumed 
it  had  left  the  top  of  the  spoil  pile 
while  hidden  behind  the  trees.  Again, 
I was  presumptous  and  nearly  caught 
off  guard  when  the  buck  came  into 
view.  My  fourth  shot  sent  it  sliding, 
and  a well-aimed  fifth  shot  from  a 
sitting  rest  finished  the  nice  10-point 
with  a neck  shot. 

Doubtless  some  hunters  will  feel  my 


choice  of  the  Ruger  No.  1 single  shot 
put  me  at  a disadvantage,  but  I can’t 
agree.  It  required  collected  thoughts 
and  quick  action  to  eject  and  reload 
each  cartridge  by  hand,  but  I felt  a 
sense  of  accomplishment,  too.  Reing 
a single  shot  advocate  for  many  years 
in  the  field  of  varmint  hunting,  this 
moment  was  a climactic  one. 


HANDGUNNERS  WHO  like  single  shots  will 
find  the  Remington  XP100,  shown  with  2- 
7x  Redfield,  effective  on  chucks  with  the 
hot  221  Fireball  load. 

I have  always  had  a genuine  affinity 
for  the  single  shot  rifle.  It  may  be  I 
have  never  felt  under-gunned  or 
under-firepowered  with  the  single 
shot.  Whether  it  be  a fox  squirrel  on 
a gnarled  chestnut,  a woodchuck  in 
a distant  field,  or  a trotting  buck  in 
dense  brush,  I don’t  start  wishing  for 
firepower.  Making  the  one  shot  count 
takes  precedence  in  my  thinking,  and 
I don’t  lose  valuable  time  condemning 
my  rifle  for  having  just  one  round. 
One  is  enough  in  most  cases  if  the 
hunter  uses  his  skill  and  thinking 
ability  before  pulling  the  trigger. 

I may  have  developed  the  phil- 
osophy during  the  bleak  depression 
years  when  shells  of  all  calibers  and 
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SAVAGE-ANSCHUTZ  22  rimfire  with  6x  Unert!  scope  is 
Lewis's  pet  single  shot  for  squirrels — a deadly  outfit  when 
precision  shooting  is  called  for. 


gauges  were  hoarded  and  counted,  or 
I could  have  come  by  it  while  trap- 
ping where  bait  shooting  was  usually 
limited  to  just  one  shot.  For  some  rea- 
son, I have  always  been  opposed  to 
excessive  shooting,  and  have  never 
understood  the  reasoning  behind 
shooting  two  or  three  rapid  shots  and 
then  getting  “down  in  the  sights” 
with  the  one  that  connects.  Doesn’t 
it  make  more  sense  to  apply  the  “get- 
ting down  in  the  sights”  theory  to  the 
first  shot  instead  of  the  last? 

This  is  not  a critical  attack  on  those 
who  enjoy  the  thrill  of  fast  shooting. 
I have  little  room  to  talk  after  describ- 
ing a five-shot  episode.  But  it’s  the 
psychological  approach  I find  fault 
with;  the  belief  that  firepower  is  syn- 
onomous  with  good  hunting. 

As  a believer  in  the  “put  every- 
thing possible  in  the  first  shot”  theory, 
and  being  used  to  single  shot  rifles  for 
squirrel  and  chuck  hunting,  it  wasn’t 
hard  for  me  to  apply  the  same  tech- 
niques and  shooting  control  on  the 
trotting  buck.  Few  hunters,  I suppose, 
would  have  allowed  the  10-point  to 
travel  nearly  100  yards  before  shoot- 
ing. Had  I fired  at  the  moving  target 


in  dense  pines,  it’s  unlikely  I would 
have  gotten  the  buck  with  the  hastily 
fired  shot  or  with  subsequent  shots 
when  the  deer  moved  into  high  gear, 
no  matter  what  type  of  action  my  rifle 
had. 

What  I did  with  the  fine  shooting 
Ruger  No.  1 was  not  so  much  expert 
shooting  but  the  end  product  of  much 
shooting  with  single  shot  rifles.  My 
Savage/ Anschutz  M64  22  rimfire  is 
the  ultimate  for  long  range  squirrel 
hunting,  the  Remington  40XB-BR  222 
is  a precision  outfit  with  incredible 
accuracy  to  250  yards,  and  my  single 
shot  219  Donaldson  Wasp  built  on  a 
Mauser  action  adds  a special  flavor 
to  all  types  of  varmint  hunting. 

I think  more  chuck  hunters  would 
find  this  special  flavor  satisfying  by 
making  a switch  to  a single  shot  out- 
fit. There’s  no  other  realm  of  hunt- 
ing with  the  exception  of  squirrel 
shooting  that  allows  total  use  of  the 
single  shot  rifle.  Few  hunters  accept 
this  philosophy  since  not  many  have 
actually  used  a single  shot  rifle  for 
any  length  of  time.  There’s  no  getting 
around  it,  the  single  shot  brings  the 
hunter  face  to  face  with  his  limita- 
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tions,  but  it  also  can  change  his  con- 
cept of  good  hunting. 

This  past  early  squirrel  season,  I 
had  my  philosophy  on  the  single  shot 
rifle  reinforced  a dozen  times  over.  I 
was  carrying  the  Savage/Anschutz  64 
single  shot  and  was  dug  in  behind  a 
fair  size  oak.  Squirrel  signs  were 
everywhere,  but  the  woods  were 
quiet.  I finally  caught  sight  of  a 
squirrel’s  head  while  scanning  the 
woods  with  a pair  of  compact  Tasco 
Safari  I binoculars.  It  was  a difficult 
shot  at  over  40  yards,  but  I scored 
a perfect  head  shot  after  changing 
shooting  positions  three  times. 

Moments  later,  another  gray  came 
into  view  in  the  perfect  circle  of  the 
little  glasses,  and  it  was  a tough  shot 
with  plenty  of  tiny  limbs  to  reckon 
with.  Again,  I was  forced  to  try 
different  positions  and  eventually 
brought  the  second  squirrel  down  with 
a neck  shot  from  a nearly  prone 
stance.  The  third  squirrel  appeared 
before  I could  reload,  and  in  a game 
of  hide  and  seek,  it  became  a case  of 
nerves.  From  tree  to  tree  I followed 
the  wary  squirrel.  I had  several 
chances  for  a body  shot,  but  I wasn’t 
after  body  shots.  I took  a shot  with 
just  an  eye  visible  but  only  buried  the 
slug  in  the  fork  of  a tree,  sending  the 
gray  racing  across  the  limbs  with 
some  of  the  wildest  jumps  ever  wit- 
nessed by  me.  Each  time  it  stopped, 
I aimed,  but  never  had  time  to  get 
the  shot  off  until  it  paused  moment- 
arily on  a log  50  yards  away.  It  was 
quick,  but  I had  the  reticle  on  its 
head  when  Anschutz  cracked;  the 
squirrel  slid  from  the  log.  What  a 
shot,  I thought 

My  elations  were  short-lived;  the 
gray  raced  up  a tree  while  I reloaded 
and  waited.  My  shot  came  when  the 
stunned  gray  sat  in  full  view  while  I 
took  the  necessary  time  to  make  the 
55-yard  shot. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
I could  have  taken  more  shots  had  I 
been  using  a repeating  rifle.  No  ques- 
tion about  that,  but  the  glaring  fact 


still  remains  that  only  three  shots 
were  possible  and  they  allowed  the 
time  needed  for  proper  aiming.  To 
burn  lead  out  the  barrel  just  hoping 
to  connect  defeats  my  philosophy.  I 
wasn’t  happy  about  taking  even  three 
shots,  and  to  show  my  own  mistakes, 
the  first  shot  probably  missed  due  to 
lack  of  concentration  on  my  part.  The 
second  shot  would  have  finished  the 
gray  in  short  order,  but  the  third  was 
evidence  of  concentration  while  aim- 
ing, proper  trigger  squeeze  and  a per- 
fect hold. 

Criticism  from  Repeaters 

My  feelings  about  the  single  shot 
rifle  have  brought  criticism  from  the 
repeating  group  who  claim  the  same 
principle  applies  to  any  rifle.  In  other 
words,  make  the  first  shot  count  no 
matter  how  many  back-up  rounds  are 
in  the  gun.  That  in  itself  is  true,  but 
it  doesn’t  work.  Sound  as  it  may  be, 
it’s  not  used  by  the  vast  majority  of 
hunters.  I’ve  fired  many  a quick  shot 
knowing  I had  one  or  two  more  to 
follow,  but  when  I carried  the  single 
shotgun,  I learned  to  take  time  and 
pick  the  best  opportunity. 

I certainly  am  not  advocating  that 
every  hunter  switch  to  some  type  of 
single  shot  outfit,  but  I do  believe 
better  shots  and  more  experienced 
hunters  would  be  the  result  if  some 
use  of  the  single  shot  in  both  rifles  and 
shotguns  was  practiced.  For  instance, 
the  fall  turkey  hunter  could  carry  the 
combination  outfit  such  as  the  Savage 
24V  222/20  gauge  or  the  Ithaca  Tur- 
key outfit  12  gauge  over  the  222. 
Squirrel  hunters  could  utilize  a variety 
of  single  shot  22’s,  and  the  varmint 
specialist  would  find  the  needed  pre- 
cision in  either  the  Remington  40XB 
or  the  Ruger  No.  1 heavy  barrel  22- 
250. 

This  can  all  be  brushed  aside  as 
purely  psychological  or  even  incident- 
al to  being  necessary  for  becoming  a 
better  shot  and  hunter,  but  that’s  not 
the  case.  There’s  far  more  to  it  than 
meets  the  eye.  I say  that  emphatically 
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because  after  years  of  association  with 
single  shot  outfits  along  with  plenty  of 
shooting  experience  with  all  types  of 
firearms,  I know  it  to  be  true. 

What  are  the  ingredients  for  becom- 
ing a fine  hunting  shot?  What  does 
the  hunter  who  shoots  well  in  the  field 
do  that  is  vastly  different  from  the 
hunter  who  does  not  score  often?  In- 
gredients required  are  nothing  more 
than  self-control  and  the  application 
of  proper  sight  alignment  and  trigger 
squeeze  for  the  rifleman.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  hunters  is  that 
one  just  shoots  while  the  other  waits 
for  the  proper  time,  takes  an  extra 
second  to  align  the  sights,  and  doesn’t 
break  the  trigger  by  yanking  on  it. 

Good  shooting,  especially  in  the 
field,  is  a composite  of  many  little 
things.  With  nearly  every  shot  being 
different,  there  are  no  set  rules  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  ones  I just  men- 
tioned, and  it’s  very  possible  self-con- 
trol ranks  as  the  number  one  factor. 
This  is  one  thing  the  single  shot  outfit 
teaches. 

There  is  a sense  of  value  in  knowing 
exactly  what  you  are  doing.  Bringing 
down  a fox  squirrel  at  65  yards  with  a 


lucky  shot  is  not  nearly  as  satisfying  as 
making  a placement  shot  at  40  yards 
with  a well-timed,  well-aimed  shot 
from  a rifle  the  hunter  knows  how  to 
use.  Quantity  is  not  a measuring  stick 
for  success  with  me.  I’ve  got  my  share 
of  game  with  shots  that  were  just 
tossed  in  the  general  direction,  but 
they  added  nothing  to  my  stature  as 
a fine  hunting  shot  even  though  I 
filled  my  game  bag.  I came  to  my 
senses  one  evening  when  I picked  up 
a 10-pound  chuck  with  a hole  five 
inches  from  where  I thought  it  should 
be.  From  that  moment  on,  I practiced 
a new  concept— bullet  placement.  If 
I couldn’t  hit  where  I wanted  to,  I 
didn’t  shoot.  When  chuck  season  was 
over,  I carried  this  concept  into  squir- 
rel shooting  with  the  22  rimfire,  and 
it  was  the  best  move  I ever  made  in 
the  realm  of  rifle  shooting. 

Hunting  with  the  single  shot  rifle, 
whether  it  be  for  squirrels,  chucks,  or 
deer,  is  entirely  different  from  con- 
ventional hunting.  If  you  have  faith 
in  your  hunting  and  shooting  ability, 
spend  next  season  or  a part  of  it  with 
a single  shot  rifle.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  you’ll  never  regret  it. 


jBWktng  y&atktearb  „ ~ ~ 

As  the  wolves  have  been  very  troublesome  in  destroying  the  sheep  of 
persons  living  near  the  mountains  in  this  county;  it  is  proposed  that 
three  parties  set  out  on  the  last  Friday  of  this  month  (if  a good  day)  if 
not,  set  out  on  the  first  Friday  of  April,  to  hunt  wolves;  one  party  to 
set  out  from  Hayden  town,  one  party  from  Moses  Nixon’s,  and  a third 
party  from  Job  Little’s  mill.  It  is  proposed  that  every  person  take  pro- 
visions for  himself  and  horse  for  two  days;  the  intention  is  to  start  early 
on  Friday  morning  and  hunt  through  the  mountain  as  far  as  Sandy  creek, 
and  to  encamp  that  night  at  the  house  or  cabbin  of  Mr.  Joseph  Downard 
on  the  waters  of  sandy  creek;  and  to  hunt  on  Saturday  on  their  way 
into  the  settlement.  It  is  expected  any  person  having  Hounds  or  other 
good  dogs  will  take  them  along.  [The  Genius  of  Liberty,  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  March  18,  1809.] 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Some  Hunters  Are  Slobs 

HUNTERS,  SHOOTERS,  PERSONS  WHO  write  about  these  and  related 
activities,  and  others  who  take  part  in  such  sports  from  time  to  time 
have  been  the  objects  of  considerable  abuse  in  recent  years.  Protectionists 
who  do  not  understand  the  real  problems  of  wildlife  management  oppose  all 
killing  of  game  animals,  and  others  who  have  been  outraged— rightfully  so— 
by  the  shootings  of  several  highly  important  personages  have  unthinkingly 
declared  guns  to  be  the  cause  of  crime,  rather  than  the  inanimate  tool  of  the 
criminal.  I’ve  written  enough  about  these  subjects  that  anyone  who  has  read 
;his  page  during  the  past  few  years  knows  how  I feel.  I can  sum  it  up  in  one 
>entence:  I’m  pro-gun  and  pro-hunting. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  the  problems  faced  today  by  hunters 
md  shooters  are  brought  on  by  themselves.  Simply,  some  hunters  are  slobs. 
There  aren’t  many  of  them,  on  a percentage  basis,  just  as  there  aren’t  many 
sank  robbers,  hijackers,  muggers,  etc.  But  as  in  the  case  of  such  criminals, 
t is  the  slob  hunter  who  catches  the  attention  of  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
ation.  He  is,  in  a sense,  newsworthy.  Because  of  this,  he  is  the  guy  who  is 
constantly  brought  to  public  attention  by  those  who  oppose  hunting  and 
^un-ownership.  They  claim  he  is  the  “typical”  hunter,  and  when  he  violates 
he  Game  Law  by  poaching,  destroying  property,  hunting  in  closed  areas  and 
;easons,  etc.,  that  he  is  representative  of  us  all.  We  cannot  afford  this  kind 
>f  person.  If  we  do  not  purge  him  from  our  ranks,  either  by  education  or  legal 
iction,  he  is  going  to  cause  more  trouble  than  we  yet  anticipate.  Nor  should* 
ve  be  reluctant  to  bear  witness  against  such  persons.  Their  actions  are  il- 
egal  and  honest  sportsmen  not  only  suffer  by  them  but  also  stand  the  blame 
or  them.  So  don’t  be  reluctant  about  turning  them  in.  They  deserve  it. 

All  of  us  can  have  a positive  effect  in  other  ways,  too.  Simple  courtesy 
n our  dealings  with  everyone  we  meet— waitresses  in  lunchrooms,  drivers  of 
)ther  cars,  gas  station  attendants,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  farmers  on  whose  land 
> ve  hunt— is  a good  place  to  start.  Proper  handling  of  firearms,  so  that  any 
(bservers  will  know  we  are  safe  to  be  around,  is  another.  In  line  with  this, 
t’s  good  to  avoid  a conspicuous  display  of  guns  at  any  time  . . . such  as 
acked  in  the  rear  window  of  a pickup.  There’s  nothing  illegal  about  such 
I in  arrangement,  and  it’s  admittedly  convenient,  but  it  bothers  many  perons 
vho  are  not  familiar  with  rifles  and  shotguns.  So  why  go  out  of  our  way  to 
mtagonize  people  that  we  really  should  befriend?  There  are  other  ways  to 
< ransport  our  guns  safely,  conveniently— and  unseen.  And  if  they’re  out  of 
ight,  they  won’t  as  quickly  become  targets  for  thieves,  which  is  something 
Ise  we  always  should  keep  in  mind. 

No  matter  whether  we  want  to  face  the  fact  or  not,  the  time  is  long  past 
/hen  we  could  afford  to  put  up  with  the  slobs  who  don’t  deserve  the  right; 
o hunt.  We— you  and  I— have  to  convince  them  to  change  their  ways  or  else 
*ut  them  out  of  action.  We  have  to  make  certain  we  don’t  fall  into  their 
- aiserable  habits  ourselves.  And  we  have  to  avoid  offending,  and  preferably 
tiake  friends  with,  the  non-hunters  and  non-shooters  who  don’t  really  know 
/hat  the  overall  situation  is  but  have  open  minds  on  the  subject.— Bob  Bell 


HANNASTOWN 

The  Forgotten  Town 

By  Sam  Hossler 


HE  PEACEFUL  farm  land  just  north- 
east of  Greensburg,  Pa.  has  become 
the  scene  of  bustling  activity  from  early 
spring  until  late  fall.  Teams  of  volunteers 
are  hard  at  work  digging  in  sectioned-off 
plots,  sifting  dirt  and  cataloging  the  arti- 
facts they  find.  The  ruins  of  Hannastown, 
long  buried  under  the  rich  topsoil  of  these 
rolling  western  Pennsylvania  hills,  are  being 
reconstructed.  Burnt  to  the  ground  on  July 
13,  1782,  by  ..  . but  I’m  getting  ahead  of 
my  story.  Let’s  go  back  to  the  year  1758 
and  the  campaign  of  General  Forbes  to 
capture  the  French  fort  at  the  junction  of 
the  three  rivers,  known  at  that  time  as  Fort 
Duquesne. 

BRITISH  TROOPS  were  cutting  a road 
from  Fort  Ligonier  to  Fort  Duquesne. 
At  the  halfway  point  it  passed  a free  flowing, 
cool,  sweet  water  spring.  Col.  Henry  Bou- 
quet was  in  command,  having  been  sent  by 
Forbes  to  clear  the  way  in  preparation  for 
the  assault  against  the  French  stronghold. 
The  history  of  that  endeavor  is  well  known 
and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  here  by  re- 
lating how  the  French  fort  was  taken  and 
became  Fort  Pitt.  What  we  are  interested 
in  is  the  fact  that  during  this  campaign 
the  land  at  the  halfway  spring  was  deeded 
to  a Jacob  Myers,  presumably  by  Col. 
Bouquet.  Myers  was  evidently  attached  to 
the  army  in  some  capacity  and  it  was  fairly 
common  practice  at  that  time  to  reward 
service  or  make  payment  for  services  ren- 
dered by  deeding  over  land  on  a military 
grant.  Records  that  far  back  are  scarce 
indeed,  but  from  those  that  have  been 
found  we  know  Jacob  Myers  had  a farm 
here  and  obtained  the  land  by  military  title. 

During  the  following  years  a few  other 
farms  were  built  in  the  area,  most  of  them 
by  German  immigrants.  The  country  was 
now  under  English  control  and  fairly  peace- 
ful, if  an  occasional  Indian  raid  can  be 
considered  peaceful.  Then  in  1763  Pontiac’s 
War  erupted.  For  years  the  Indians  had 
been  told  England  was  not  interested  in 
settling  this  land,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
French  were  driven  out  the  land  would  re- 
turn to  the  rightful  owners,  the  Indians— 
a promise  heard  many  times  by  the  Indians. 
It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  this 
promise  was  no  more  binding  than  the 
smoke  from  a campfire,  and  disappeared  into 
empty  sky  just  as  fast.  The  Ottawa  chief, 
Pontiac,  came  to  the  boiling  point  first,  as 


he  had  no  love  for  the  British  anyway,  and 
he  converged  with  his  warriors  on  Detroit. 
Runners  carrying  the  black  belt  of  war 
wampum  were  sent  to  all  tribes  and  soon 
the  flames  of  war  spread  over  the  frontier 
once  more.  Not  able  to  immediately  cap- 
ture Detroit,  Pontiac  laid  siege  to  the  fort 
and  vented  his  wrath  on  Presque  Isle  and 
Fort  Venango,  both  of  which  fell  under  his 
attacks.  Guyasuta,  a Seneca  chief,  swept 
down  from  the  north,  heading  toward  Fort 
Pitt  and  gathering  braves  as  he  went.  The 
word  soon  spread  of  the  impending  attack 
and  preparations  were  made  to  defend  the 
fort.  Evidently  they  were  well  made,  as 
the  Indians  could  only  lay  siege  to  the 
structure,  being  unable  to  take  it  by  storm. 
They  did,  however,  quench  their  thirst  for 
blood  on  the  occupants  of  outlying  cabins 
and  surrounding  farms. 

Col.  Bouquet,  due  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  area  and  his  proven  skill  as  an  Indian 
fighter,  was  dispatched  by  Sir  Jeffery  Am- 
herst, the  British  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
relieve  Fort  Pitt  and  restore  peace  to  the 
frontier.  Bouquet’s  army  laboriously  reached 
Fort  Ligonier  and  found  there  had  been 
no  word  from  Fort  Pitt  for  some  time. 
Worried  over  this  turn  of  events,  Bouquet 
left  his  wagons  and  other  cumbersome 
equipment  to  follow  later  and  struck  out 
with  a detachment  of  men  across  the  fa- 
miliar Forbes  Road  to  Fort  Pitt.  Only  five 
years  earlier  he  bad  helped  build  this  road 
and  as  it  took  him  past  the  Jacob  Myers 
Farm  it  is  quite  likely  that  old  acquain- 
tanceships were  renewed  as  the  men  re- 
freshed themselves  with  the  cool  spring 
water. 

Ambush! 

The  Indians  had  got  word  of  the  ad- 
vancing army  and  were  eager  to  repeat  the 
victory  they  had  experienced  over  Braddock 
in  1755.  They  quickly  moved  out  to  am- 
bush these  strange  fighters  from  the  east. 
The  ambush  was  sprung  on  August  5,  1763, 
about  20  miles  east  of  the  fort,  but  the 
British  troops  fought  off  the  attackers  and 
threw  up  a makeshift  defensive  position 
using  bags  of  flour  and  anything  else  they 
could  find  to  barricade  themselves  against 
the  onslaught.  Night  settled  slowly  and 
vigil  was  kept  through  the  darkness  by  the 
harassed  men.  Then,  through  the  early 
dawn  mist,  shadows  could  be  seen  darting 
from  tree  to  tree  like  ghosts,  disappearing 
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only  to  reappear  closer.  Bouquet  knew  it 
was  only  a matter  of  minutes  before  the 
painted  warriors  would  come  screaming 
down  upon  them,  and  he  showed  his  under- 
standing of  the  Indian  mind  by  ordering 
part  of  his  men  to  feint  a retreat.  When 
the  Indians  were  in  full  pursuit,  he  threw 
the  balance  of  his  troops  in  from  the 
flank.  Simultantously,  the  “retreating” 
troops  turned  and  charged.  This  maneuver 
took  the  Indians  by  complete  surprise,  broke 
the  attack  and  turned  their  charge  into  a 
rout.  Bouquet’s  men  chased  the  main 
body  of  Indians  into  the  woods  for  two 
or  three  miles.  This  of  course  was  the 
famed  battle  of  Bushy  Run.  Fort  Pitt  was 
relieved  and  peace  restored  to  the  frontier, 
or  so  the  history  books  say.  However,  a 
few  weeks  after  this  British  victory,  Jacob 
Myers  and  his  neighbors  had  their  farms 
and  crops  burnt  to  the  ground  by  maraud- 
ing Indians. 

Log  Tavern 

Not  much  more  is  known  about  the  area 
along  the  Great  Road  at  the  fresh  water 
spring  until  1768.  Jacob  Myers  had  sold 
the  land  to  John  Wilkins  sometime  after 
the  1763  raid.  There  is  no  record  of 
Wilkins  building  on  this  land,  however,  and 
in  1768  he  sold  the  337  acres  to  Robert 
Hanna,  who  built  a log  tavern  here  and 
soon  began  selling  drink  and  food  to  per- 
sons traveling  to  and  from  Fort  Pitt.  He 
did  so  well  that  the  tavern  had  to  be 
enlarged  and  he  built  himself  a mansion 
house  nearby.  At  the  same  time  he  laid 
out  lots  and  streets  for  a town. 

Around  1773,  Hanna  leased  his  tavern 
to  Joseph  Erwin  and  spent  his  time  con- 
centrating on  politics  and  the  growth  of 
his  town.  On  February  26,  1773,  at  the 
county  seat  of  Bedford  County,  this  west- 
ern portion  of  land  was  relinquished  and 
Westmoreland  County  was  established. 
Hannastown  was  named  the  county  seat, 
with  Wm.  Crawford,  Arthur  St.  Clair  and 
Robert  Hanna,  among  others,  named  to 
the  bar  of  justice  by  Governor  Penn.  Han- 
na’s home  was  named  to  house  the  court 
until  a more  satisfactory  one  could  be 
built,  which,  by  the  way,  never  did  hap- 
pen. Court  was  held  here,  not  only  inside 
the  building  but  also  out  on  the  lawn  as 
well,  much  to  the  disgruntlement  of  some 
local  citizens.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  was 
to  become  Major  General  St.  Clair  of 
Revolutionary  War  fame,  was  well  re- 
spected by  Governor  Penn  and  carried  a 
powerful  voice  with  him.  Shortly  after  his 
appointment  to  the  bench,  Wm.  Crawford 
was  commissioned  a major  in  the  Army  of 
Virginia  by  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  in  1775  he  would  leave 
Hannastown  to  serve  there.  He  later  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Indian  Wars,  and 
he  gave  up  his  life  in  Ohio  under  torture 


by  his  captors.  In  memory  of  his  heroism, 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  northern  counties  is 
named  after  him. 

In  1773,  Lord  Dunmore  sent  his  agents 
to  explore  the  southern  shore  of  the  lower 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers.  Dunmore  at 
that  time  claimed  all  that  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania south  of  the  Ohio  River  for  Vir- 
ginia. He  also  had  his  eye  on  the  rich 
territory  beyond  the  Ohio,  but  had  no  in- 
tention of  buying  it  from  the  Shawnee  and 
Delaware  Indians  who  made  it  their  home. 
Dunmore  named  Dr.  John  Connolly  to  the 
position  of  Captain  Commandant  of  the 
District  of  West  Augusta,  and  Pittsburgh 
was  named  the  county  seat.  Fort  Pitt 
had  been  abandoned  by  order  of  the  King 
and  stood  waiting  for  Connolly  and  his 
troops  to  move  in  and  repair  it,  which  they 
did  in  1774,  renaming  it  Fort  Dunmore. 
Virginia  now  also  set  up  courts  claiming 
jurisdiction  over  all  that  land  which  over- 
lapped into  the  territory  of  Westmoreland 
County.  A sticky  situation  at  best,  and  one 
that  caused  no  small  amount  of  difficulties 
in  the  next  three  years.  In  1774,  Major  Wm. 
Crawford  was  ordered  by  Lord  Dunmore 
to  raise  troops  and  proceed  to  Fort  Dun- 
more. At  that  time  Crawford  was  still 
serving  on  the  bench  at  Hannastown,  so 
it’s  no  wonder  St.  Clair  and  others  urged 
Governor  Penn  to  remove  him  at  once.  John 
Connolly,  who  was  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  Lord  Dunmore,  kept  pressing  the 
Indians,  trying  his  best  to  bring  about  a 
war  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  drive  them  from  their  lands  which  he 
could  then  claim  for  Virginia.  In  fact, 
Arthur  St.  Clair  wrote  Governor  Penn, 
stating  that  if  an  Indian  War  should  break 
out  the  responsibility  must  be  laid  “.  . . 
entirely  to  the  tyrannical  and  unprecedented 
conduct  of  Dr.  John  Connolly.”  Whereupon 
Connolly  stated,  “I  shall  pursue  every 
measure  to  offend  them,”  meaning  of  course 
the  Shawnees. 

Somehow  Dr.  Connolly  made  the  grave 
miscalculation  of  either  venturing  into  or 
too  close  to  Hannastown  and  was  promptly 
placed  in  jail  by  order  of  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate. However,  he  was  released  on  parole 
shortly.  He  wasted  no  time  in  sending 
for  Major  Wm.  Crawford  to  right  this 
wrong  that  he  felt  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  him. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  February  8, 
1775,  sixteen  armed  men  from  Virginia 
proceeded  to  break  down  the  Hannastown 
jail  door  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  John 
Carnahan,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Westmore- 
land County  at  the  time,  rushed  in  and 
confronted  these  men.  He  demanded  to 
know  by  what  authority  they  were  break- 
ing in  the  jail  door.  A Virginian  named 
Ben  Harrison,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader, 
told  him  he  had  his  orders  from  Major  Wm. 
Crawford  and  he  meant  to  see  that  they 
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were  carried  out.  The  men  left  when  their 
job  was  done.  On  February  22,  1775,  a 
troop  of  men  from  Fort  Dunmore  came  into 
Hannastown  and  arrested  Robert  Hanna, 
Devereaux  Smith  and  James  Cabott,  all 
three  magistrates  at  the  time.  They  were 
taken  back  to  Fort  Dunmore  where  they 
were  kept  under  guard  until  July  of  that 
year,  when  the  fort  was  evacuated  by  the 
Virginians. 

The  Wyandots  were  raiding  the  country- 
side and  Indian  unrest  was  widespread  in 
1779,  which  prompted  Lt.  Col.  Lockry  to 
send  the  following  letter  from  Hannastown 
to  Joseph  Reed,  president  of  the  State  Ex- 
ecutive Council:  “The  savages  are  con- 

tinually making  depredations  among  us. 
Not  less  than  forty  people  have  been  killed, 
wounded  or  captured  this  spring  and  the 
enemy  have  killed  our  creatures  within  300 
yards  of  this  town.”  And  Hannastown  was 
a sizable  community  at  that  time,  with 
thirty  cabins,  three  taverns,  at  least  two 
blacksmith’s  shops  and  two  stores.  Plus,  of 
course,  cabinet  makers,  carpenters  and  other 
tradesmen  who  kept  life  going  on  the  fron- 
tier. The  fort  at  the  three  rivers  was  now 
under  Pennsylvania  control  and  Col.  Broad- 
head  was  in  command.  Calling  up  the 
militia  of  Hannastown  and  mustering  them 
into  the  Pennsylvania  8th  Regiment  was 
one  of  his  first  official  acts,  which  didn’t 
endear  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Westmoreland  County.  Trouble  with  Vir- 
ginia still  loomed  on  the  horizon,  but  the 
common  goal  of  independence  was  more 
pressing  at  the  moment  and  differences  be- 
tween the  two  states  were  held  to  a 
minimum  during  this  conflict. 

Times  were  hard  and  food  scarce  during 
the  winter  of  1780.  Col.  Broadhead  had 
forty  friendly  Delaware  Indians  come  to 
Pittsburgh  to  help  him  in  an  expedition 
against  the  raiding  Wyandots.  The  fort  was 
so  short  of  food,  however,  that  the  opera- 
tion had  to  be  called  off  and  Broadhead 
sent  the  Indians  down  to  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha, now  West  Virginia,  to  hunt  buffalo 
and  bring  the  meat  back  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Social  Event 

In  those  troubled  times  a social  event 
was  a rare  treat,  and  everyone  came  from 
miles  around  to  attend.  The  marriage  of 
James  Duncan  to  Mary  Courla  was  no  ex- 
ception. The  fact  that  neither  of  these 
young  people  was  from  the  immediate  area 
made  little  difference  to  anyone,  and  the 
festivities  were  planned  for  months.  Miller’s 
Station,  two  and  one  half  miles  south  of 
Hannastown,  would  be  the  site  of  the 
wedding,  and  great  preparations  were  made 
there.  July  12,  1782,  was  the  date  set  and 
most  of  the  young  people  from  Hannastown 
journeyed  to  Miller’s  Station  for  the  wedding 
that  day  and  the  wedding  party  which  was 
scheduled  for  the  next  day.  Samuel  Miller, 


HANNASTOWN  WAS  A sizable  community, 
with  blacksmith’s  shops,  cabinet  makers, 
carpenters  and  other  tradesmen  who  kept 
life  going  on  the  frontier. 

for  whom  the  station  was  named,  had  been 
killed  while  serving  with  the  Pennsylvania 
8th  Regiment.  His  widow  married  Andrew 
Cruickshank  and  they  made  their  home 
at  the  station,  which  continued  to  carry 
the  old  name.  Miller  had  built  his  house 
virtually  as  a fortress  or  blockhouse,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  day,  and  it  served  not 
only  as  living  quarters  but  also  as  a fortifi- 
cation as  well.  In  addition  to  the  block- 
house there  were  several  smaller  cabins 
which  were  easily  defended  by  boarding  up 
the  windows  and  doors.  It’s  easy  to  imagine 
the  gaiety  and  joyful  meetings  as  the  party 
gathered.  Persons  who  hadn’t  seen  one 
another  for  months  had  many  stories  to 
relate  and  news  to  catch  up  on.  It  would 
be  a fine  party  the  next  day  and  everyone 
anticipated  the  merrymaking. 

It  was  the  practice  at  that  time  to  do 
the  field  chores  as  a group;  that  way  some 
could  stand  guard  while  the  rest  worked. 
There  had  been  all  too  many  cases  of 
workers  who  went  into  the  fields  alone  and 
were  found  later  lying  in  a pool  of  their 
own  blood.  Michael  Huffnagle,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  prothonotary  of  the  county 
at  that  time,  had  wheat  fields  about  one 
and  one  half  miles  north  of  Hannastown. 
The  grain  was  ripe  and  had  to  be  har- 
vested; nature  wouldn’t  wait  for  weddings 
or  parties.  Early  Saturday  morning,  scythes 
swinging  in  rhythm,  they  cut  and  made 
sheaths  of  the  first  field  by  noon. 
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A 1779  LETTER  said:  "The  savages  are 
continually  making  depredations  among 
us.  Not  less  than  40  people  have  been 
killed,  wounded  or  captured  this  spring." 

After  the  midday  meal  of  cold  meat  and 
bread  one  of  the  reapers  got  up  and  wan- 
dered over  toward  a woodlot  to  inspect 
the  next  field  they  were  to  cut.  But  it 
wasn’t  wheat  he  saw  as  the  hot  July  sun 
sent  perspiration  down  his  back  and  into 
his  eyes.  As  he  wiped  his  forehead,  he 
spied  a movement  in  the  woods.  There  it 
was  again  and  again.  Painted  bodies  were 
slipping  from  tree  to  tree.  Moving  non- 
chalantly, so  the  Indians  would  not  realize 
they’d  been  seen,  he  returned  to  his  com- 
rades and  passed  the  word.  “Indians — and 
not  more  than  a stone’s  throw  away!”  The 
workers  immediately  returned  to  town  and 
passed  the  word  of  the  coming  attack. 

The  militia,  which  had  been  guarding 
Hannastown,  had  not  been  paid  for  months 
and  finally  just  wandered  off  one  by 
one.  They  couldn’t  really  be  blamed,  as 
they  were  in  rags  when  they  left  and 
reduced  to  begging  for  their  food.  There 
were  no  trained  fighting  men  in  the 
area  then  except  several  young  men  of 
the  town  who  were  rangers  and  good  fron- 
tiersmen. But  most  of  those  were  at 
the  wedding  party  at  Miller’s  Sta- 
tion. Matthew  Jack,  who  was  High 
Sheriff  at  the  time,  James  Brison,  David 
Shaw  and  a few  others  were  in  town.  They 
set  out  at  once  to  scout  the  enemy,  while 
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the  rest  of  the  townspeople  hurried  to  the 
stockade  for  safety.  Approximately  sixty 
people  were  in  the  fort  that  day.  Matthew 
Jack  mounted  his  horse,  a prized  animal 
known  for  its  speed  and  endurance,  and 
started  a wide  circle  to  scout  the  Indians. 
He  planned  to  come  in  from  the  flank  as 
this  would  also  enable  him  to  alert  some 
cabins  on  the  way. 

The  Indians  did  not  attempt  to  pursue 
the  reapers  and  in  fact  waited  nearly  an 
hour  at  the  wheat  field  for  them  to  come 
back.  Matthew  Jack,  or  Captain  Jack  as 
he  was  called,  rode  to  the  grain  field  and, 
being  an  experienced  ranger  and  Indian 
fighter,  saw  the  strength  of  these  warriors 
at  once.  Turning,  he  struck  out  for  town 
as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him.  He 
hadn’t  gone  far  when  he  met  Shaw  and 
Brison  who  with  their  party  were  advancing 
directly  toward  the  ambush.  Captain  Jack 
warned  them  to  flee  for  their  lives  and  as 
he  started  off,  shouted  that  he  would  ride 
in  a circle  to  draw  the  attackers  as  far  as 
possible  away  from  the  town,  then  ride  to 
as  many  settlements  as  he  could  and  give 
the  warning. 

The  scouting  party  started  back  to  town 
at  once  but  the  Indians  were  coming  fast 
and  almost  caught  up  with  them.  It  turned 
into  a foot  race,  with  the  frontiersmen 
having  the  edge  as  they  knew  every  rock, 
hill  and  shortcut  there  was — and  they  had 
the  incentive  of  knowing  death  was  only 
a step  behind.  Possibly  this  fact  saved  them 
from  capture.  During  this  time  the  Indians 
never  fired  a shot.  Perhaps  they  thought  the 
scouts  were  the  harvesters  and  as  yet  had 
not  given  the  alarm;  thinking  they  could 
surprise  the  town  they  didn’t  want  to  shoot 
and  put  everyone  on  guard.  The  alarm  had 
been  sounded,  however,  and  the  scouts 
dashed  into  the  stockade,  barricading  the 
entrance  behind  them. 

According  to  Huffnagle’s  report  of  the 
action,  the  fight  started  at  2 p.m.  on  July 
13,  1782,  with  150  Indians  and  Tories  at- 
tacking the  fort.  The  attackers  took  pos- 
session of  the  houses  in  town,  keeping  just 
out  of  musket  range.  Soon  they  were 
parading  around  the  streets  in  garments  they 
found,  and  with  three  taverns  there  it  is 
safe  to  assume  rum  and  other  spirits  were 
being  consumed.  The  defenders  watched 
through  gun  ports  as  the  Indians  gathered 
in  groups,  apparently  trying  to  decide  how 
to  proceed  with  the  attack.  The  leaders  of 
these  groups,  although  dressed  as  Indians, 
were  thought  to  be  white  men. 

One  brave  who  consumed  more  than  his 
share  of  firewater  found  a brightly  colored 
military  coat  in  one  of  the  cabins  and, 
putting  it  on,  strutted  around  shrieking 
insults  to  those  inside  the  fort,  growing 
bolder  with  each  swallow  of  rum.  At  last  he 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  marching  within 
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rifle  range,  and  a ball  from  a long  rifle 
smashed  through  his  body,  ending  his 
arrogant  performance.  The  only  casualty  on 
the  side  of  the  pioneers  was  Peggy  Shaw, 
sister  of  the  scout  who  had  risked  his  life 
only  a few  hours  before.  During  the  con- 
fusion, one  of  the  young  children  toddled 
to  the  picket  wall  and  Peggy  ran  to  bring 
him  back  to  safety.  In  doing  so  she  was 
briefly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Indians 
and  took  a musket  ball  which  lodged  in 
her  lung.  Not  killed  instantly,  she  lay 
wasting  away  for  two  weeks  before  she  died. 
A sweet  girl  of  14  or  16,  she  became  the 
heroine  of  the  battle  of  Hannastown. 

It  wasn’t  long  until  about  fifty  of  the 
attackers  took  the  trail  to  Miller’s  Station, 
while  the  rest  stayed  and  proceeded  to 
bum  the  town  and  kill  all  the  cattle  and 
sheep  they  could  find.  If  the  Indians  had 
known  there  were  only  nineteen  muskets 
in  the  fort  and  only  about  nine  of  these 
were  in  working  order,  I am  sure  they 
would  have  mounted  a charge  and  could 
easily  have  taken  the  stronghold.  As  night 
fell  the  stench  of  burning  animals  was  at 
its  peak.  A north  wind  kept  the  flames  of 
the  burning  cabins  from  the  courthouse  and 
one  other  cabin  which  were  too  close  to 
the  stockade  for  the  savages  to  set  fire  in 
them. 

Musket  Fire 

The  wedding  party  was  in  full  swing 
when  the  ever  alert  ears  of  the  trained 
woodsmen  picked  up  the  rumblings  of 
musket  fire  to  the  north.  Quickly  they 
gathered  the  people  into  the  blockhouse 
and  cabins,  preparing  for  the  worst.  Some 
ran  for  the  safety  of  George’s  blockhouse 
about  one  and  one  half  miles  southeast  of 
Miller’s,  while  others  headed  for  Rugh’s 
blockhouse,  two  and  one  half  miles  south- 
west. Capt.  Brownlee,  who  had  been  at- 
tending the  party  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, quickly  took  charge  at  the  blockhouse. 
Since  his  discharge  from  the  Pennsylvania 
8th  Regiment,  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
time  fighting  Indians.  His  reputation  was 
widespread  and  his  fearless  exploits  known 
i to  everyone  on  the  frontier.  As  he  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  the  blockhouse,  the  Indians 
I appeared.  Presumably  he  was  at  the  door 
to  guard  it,  as  his  wife  and  children  were 
inside.  Brownlee  started  to  step  out  of  the 
house,  probably  to  draw  the  attackers  away 
or  perhaps  to  try  to  find  help,  but  just 
as  he  did  his  wife  called  to  him,  “You’re 
not  going  to  leave  us,  are  you?”  With  this 
plea  from  his  wife,  he  dropped  his  musket 
and  surrendered. 

Matthew  Jack  came  riding  up  to  give  the 
warning  and  just  in  time  he  saw  he  was 
too  late.  Wheeling  his  horse,  he  sped  away 
amidst  a hail  of  bullets,  one  coming  so  close 
it  cut  his  bridle.  Racing  to  George’s  block- 
house where  others  had  already  fled,  he 


proceeded  to  organize  a relief  party. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hanna  and  her  two  daughters 
Marion  and  Jeannette  were  among  those  at 
Miller’s  for  the  festivities.  Marion  escaped 
but  Mrs.  Hanna  and  Jeannette  were  cap- 
tured. 


HANNASTOWN  NOW  IS  being  restored. 
Many  bits  of  pottery,  musket  parts,  pins 
and  other  archeological  finds  have  been 
recovered. 

All  of  the  captives  were  loaded  with  as 
much  plunder  as  they  could  carry  and  the 
march  north  started.  They  hadn’t  gone  far 
when  one  of  the  women  unthinkingly  said, 
“Captain  Brownlee,  I sure  am  glad  you’re 
along  to  keep  us  in  good  cheer.”  Natural- 
ly, Brownlee  had  been  trying  to  keep  his 
identity  a secret,  as  he  was  planning  to 
escape  and  bring  help.  At  the  time  of  this 
unfortunate  comment,  he  was  carrying  one 
of  his  children  on  his  back  as  well  as  the 
load  he  was  required  to  haul.  The  Indians 
knew  the  name  of  Brownlee  well,  and  one 
of  them  immediately  sank  his  tomahawk 
into  the  frontiersman’s  skull.  As  he  fell  the 
child  rolled  to  the  ground  and  was  dealt 
the  same  fate.  A woman  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  this  and  the  Indians  assumed  she 
must  be  Brownlee’s  wife  and  killed  her 
also.  In  order  to  protect  her  other  children, 
Mrs.  Brownlee  could  do  nothing  but  stand 
there  and  witness  the  deaths  of  her  husband 
and  child  without  uttering  a sound. 

Back  at  Hannastown,  the  two  parties  of 
raiders  met  and  in  the  darkness  made  camp 
in  the  shallow  valley  of  Crabtree  Creek 
just  north  of  the  settlement.  The  prisoners 
were  made  to  run  the  gantlet  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Indians,  and  one  was  pre- 
pared for  burning  at  the  stake.  His  body 
was  painted  with  black  stripes  as  he  was 
tied  to  a post  set  firmly  in  the  ground. 

About  forty  men  had  gathered  at  George’s 
cabin  by  dark,  and  of  this  number  thirty 
set  out  to  relieve  the  fort.  It  was  around 
midnight  when  they  were  close  enough  to 
creep  up  and  see  the  smoldering  embers 
of  the  cabins  that  had  once  been  the  largest 
community  on  this  western  frontier.  Making 
sure  the  enemy  was  gone,  they  made  them- 
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selves  known  and  entered  the  fort  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  townspeople  there.  In 
order  to  make  the  Indians  think  a large 
force  had  arrived,  they  rode  their  horses 
back  and  forth  across  the  bridge  leading 
into  the  impoundment  and  finding  some 
old  drums  beat  on  them  loudly  while  cheer- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 

Indians  Slunk  Off 

The  ruse  worked.  The  Indians,  thinking 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered,  slunk  off 
during  the  night.  Heading  north,  they 
crossed  between  Congruity  and  Harvey’s 
Five  Points.  These  were  less  than  a mile 
apart,  but  no  one  heard  a sound,  not  even 
a dog  barked.  They  left  in  such  a hurry 
they  didn’t  have  time  to  bum  their  in- 
tended victim,  so  he  was  tomahawked  and 
his  body  left  at  the  stake.  They  crossed  the 
Kiskiminetas  River  at  what  is  now  Apollo, 
putting  them  in  safety  as  this  was  the 
dividing  line  between  wilderness  and  civi- 
lization. That  is  also  where  the  force  of 
rangers  stopped  the  next  morning.  Dis- 
cretion was  doubtless  the  better  part  of 
valor  here,  as  there  were  only  about  fifty 
rangers  as  opposed  to  150  or  so  of  the 
enemy. 

Historians  never  have  been  able  to  agree 
on  who  the  leader  of  this  raid  was,  but  it 
must  have  been  someone  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  lay  of  the  land.  The  raiders 
without  hesitation  took  the  trail  to  Miller’s 
Station,  seemingly  knowing  there  would  be 
a concentration  of  people  there.  Only  the 
year  before.  Dr.  John  Connolly  had  de- 
fected to  Canada  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  His  Tory  convictions  were  well 
known  and  his  defection  was  probably  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  militia.  W.  F.  Duna- 
way, in  his  book  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
states  flatly  that  this  expedition  was  led  by 
Connolly.  I have  been  able  to  find  no  proof 
of  this,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  on  the 
raid  I feel  sure  he  was  the  one  who  con- 
ceived and  directed  it  as  revenge  for  the 
humiliation  of  being  jailed  by  these  West- 
moreland County  frontiersmen. 

Hannastown  never  amounted  to  much 
after  the  burning.  Court  was  still  held  there, 
however,  until  January,  1787,  when  the 
county  seat  was  moved  to  Greensburg,  where 
it  remains  today.  A visitor  passing  through 
Hannastown  in  1790  reported  staying  at  the 
Tavern  of  the  Seven  Yellow  Stars  and  said 
about  this  once-important  community:  “All 
that  remain  are  thirteen  miserable  cabins.” 


The  Westmoreland  County  Bicentennial 
will  begin  in  1973.  It  is  hoped  a few  cabins 
will  be  rebuilt  by  then  and  complete  res- 
toration finished  by  1976.  The  digging  has 
turned  up  much  information,  bits  of  pottery, 
musket  parts,  pins,  and  hundreds  of  other 
archeological  finds.  When  hoeing  through 
the  various  layers  of  soil,  even  a coloration 
change  means  something  to  the  trained  eye. 
While  I watched,  a section  of  dirt  was 
uncovered  where  two  dark  streaks  in  the 
clay  formed  a right  angle.  This  was  enough 
to  bring  other  workers  flocking  around  to 
offer  their  sage  advice.  It  turned  out  that 
this  was  probably  the  corner  of  a cabin 
and  the  dark  material  was  charcoal  from 
burnt  timbers — a good  find. 

On  a soft  summers  evening  I sat  out 
there  in  the  growing  darkness,  only  the 
killdeers  shrill  cry  for  company,  and  almost 
smelled  the  burning  timbers  . . . almost  saw 
the  blazing  cabins  . . . almost  heard  the 
roar  of  muskets  rolling  across  the  fields. 
This  was  Hannastown,  I thought.  And  it 
will  be  again,  for  a piece  of  history  will 
soon  fall  into  place,  thanks  to  a handful 
of  dedicated  volunteers. 
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BY  TAKING  NON-SHOOTERS  to  a trap  or  skeet  club,  sportsmen  can  make  them  aware 
of  some  of  the  recreational  value  of  guns. 


A Lot  of  Us  Talk,  But  a Few,  Like  This  Elkins  Park 
Schoolteacher,  Actually  Do  Something  About  . . . 

Making  Friends  for  Shooting 

By  Mort  Grossman 


THERE  IS  ABOUT  shooting  and 
the  shooting  sports  an  aura  of 
' attraction  which,  if  recognized  and 
i properly  used,  can  bring  the  sport  and 
its  fans  new  respect  and  many  con- 
verts. Hardly  a man  exists  among  the 
fraternity  of  shooters  and  hunters  who 
has  not  seen  the  raised  eyebrow  of 
l curiosity  or  the  turned  head  when  he 
announces  through  intention  or  acci- 
dent the  fact  that  he  is  interested  in 
guns.  We  who  are  fans  of  guns  can 
use  this  natural  force  to  our  benefit. 
Years  ago  I spoke  about  guns  much 
J more  in  public  than  I do  now.  During 
lunch  breaks  at  my  job  ( I am  a 
teacher  in  a large,  urban  high  school) 
I got  into  many  discussions  and  not 
a few  arguments  about  hunting,  legis- 
lation, and  other  gun-related  subjects. 
Of  late,  since  the  seeming  mass-hys- 
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teria  for  more  gun  restrictions  and  less 
law  enforcement,  I have  restrained 
myself  when  the  subject  of  guns  comes 
up  at  work  and  elsewhere.  This  has 
been  partly  due  to  the  feeling  of  use- 
lessness I got  whenever  I run  up 
against  the  brick  wall  of  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  but  moreso  because  I be- 
came tired  of  being  passed  off  as  a 
“gun  nut”  by  many  people  who  didn’t 
realize  that,  were  it  not  for  the  gun 
and  the  men  who  had  the  courage 
and  the  ability  to  use  them  at  the 
inception  of  this  nation,  these  same 
people  would  not  be  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  America.  I found  abhor- 
rent the  attitude  of  many  people  who 
cringed  at  the  thought  of  hunting,  yet 
stood  in  line  for  hours  to  buy  a ticket 
to  see  one  man  beat  another  into  semi- 
consciousness in  a so-called  prize  ring. 
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Apparently  that  sport  is  acceptable 
because  they  are  not  involved  except 
vicariously. 

Then,  about  a year  ago,  I deter- 
mined to  try  an  idea  which  had  been 
stirring  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 


’ # 


SKEET  SHOOTER  has  just  powdered  clay- 
bird  (gray  puff)  from  station  8.  Fast 
follow-through  makes  gun  appear  off  tar- 
get now. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  faculty 
lounge  and  an  argument  broke  out 
over  the  “necessity”  of  guns  in  a mod- 
em society.  I said  nothing,  but  lis- 
tened intently.  One  of  the  men  turned 
to  me  to  draw  me  into  the  debate  and 
I answered,  “I  can’t  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  you  because  you  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.”  This  stopped  the 
whole  group  cold,  and  they  all  turned 
to  me.  I continued,  “Not  one  of  you 
has  had  a gun  in  his  hand  for  any 
reason  at  all  since  World  War  II  or 
Korea,  right?” 

They  reluctantly  agreed,  temporar- 
ily stunned.  “Now,  if  any  of  you  would 
like  to  talk  to  me  after  he  has  used  a 
gun  for  sport,  then  I will  discuss  the 
matter  with  you,”  I said.  And  there  I 
stopped.  “See  me  if  you’re  ever  inter- 
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ested,”  I said  as  I walked  out  of  the 
room. 

A few  days  later,  two  of  the  more 
enterprising  men  in  the  group— and 
those  are  the  ones  we  want  to  reach- 
stored  me  in  the  hall  and  asked 
where  and  how  they  could  try  shoot- 
ing, solely  for  the  purpose  of  “scien- 
tific investigation.”  They  were  doing 
this,  they  said,  in  order  to  discuss  in- 
telligently in  the  future  a subject 
which  interested  them.  I recognized 
right  then  that  the  reason  was  false, 
but  so  what?  What  was  important  was 
that  they  were  willing  to  try.  I asked 
them  to  meet  me  at  my  house  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning. 

Mr.  Hawkeye 

When  Sunday  came  around,  I was 
ready.  The  two  arrived  at  my  house 
and  I took  them  into  my  den  where 
I showed  them  a few  old  “hangers” 
on  the  wall  and  explained  a little  of 
their  history,  mechanical  design,  etc. 

I was  not  technical,  but  kept  it  light, 
and  they  particularly  enjoyed  the  story 
of  the  old  Ross  rifle  and  its  straight- 
pull  bolt.  I let  them  heft  one  of  the 
old  hangers  and  watched  what  I knew 
was  coming,  the  transformation  of  Mr, 
“Modern”  into  Mr.  “Hawkeye”;  it  is 
an  amazing  thing,  but  even  in  these 
people  who  fancy  themselves  as  in- 
tellectuals, there  remains  enough  curi- 
osity about  and  romantic  interest  in 
the  gun  to  make  them  want  to  heft, 
raise,  and  sight  along  the  firearms  in 
their  hands,  just  like  so-called  “ordi- 
nary” minds. 

Now  the  tease  was  over  and  we  got 
into  my  car  for  a ride  to  the  gun  club. 

At  the  club  I took  the  men  on  a 
tour  of  the  facilities.  They  were  im- 
pressed by  what  they  saw,  especially 
the  trap  fields  which  on  Sundays  get 
the  biggest  play.  When  one  of  the 
men  saw  an  old  friend  waiting  for  his 
round  to  start,  he  expressed  surprise. 

“I  never  knew  Steve  was  interested  in 
guns.  He  always  seemed  like  such  a 
shy  guy.”  ! 

“All  kinds  of  people  like  guns,”  I 
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said.  “Unfortunately,  some  misuse 
them,  but  the  same  can  be  said  of 
cars,  boats,  golf  clubs,  etc.” 

“But  the  gun  has  killing  as  its  only 
purpose,”  said  one  of  the  men,  stick- 
ing to  the  party  line. 

“Does  it?”  I asked.  “Look  there,  on 
the  trap  field.  Are  they  killing  any- 
thing?” 

That  quieted  him.  We  made  a tour 
of  the  clubhouse,  stopping  for  coffee. 
There  we  heard  conversations  going 
on  all  about  us.  The  usual  things  like 
home,  family,  money,  were  being  dis- 
cussed. 

“Do  these  men  look  like  gun  nuts ?” 
I asked.  The  answer  was  obvious. 

Shortly  thereafter  I shot  a round  of 
trap,  breaking  about  15.  One  of  my 
guests  said  he  could  do  that,  and  after 
a few  words  of  instruction,  I let  him 
try.  I paid  for  the  round  and  the 
shells.  I specify  this  because  the  gain 
I envisioned  was  worth  the  $4  it  cost. 

Somehow,  I don’t  know  how,  my 
friend  broke  12.  It’ll  be  tough  living 
that  one  down.  But  he  was  hooked. 

We  spent  some  time  on  the  small 
bore  range,  shooting  my  old  Mossberg 
target  rifle.  I paid  for  all  fees  and 
ammo.  After  we  had  shot  several  hun- 
dred rounds  (cost:  $5)  our  time  was 
up  and  we  had  to  get  home. 

We  tossed  around  the  experience 


in  the  car.  As  I suspected,  their  atti- 
tudes were  somewhat  modified.  I 
never  kidded  myself  that  they  were 
real  aficionados,  but  I know  that  now 
they  had  a better  understanding  of 
what  gun  enthusiasts  are  talking  about 
when  we  claim  we  like  guns  and 
shooting.  And  that’s  a real  gain. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  men  is  now 
an  enthusiastic  shooter,  and  I have 
spent  considerable  time  with  him,  se- 
lecting guns  and  shooting  trap  and 
paper  targets.  He  also  has  become  an 
NRA  member. 

Several  times  since  I have  had  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  others  to 
guns  and  shooting,  and  I have  done 
so.  Why  not?  The  cost  is  minimal, 
the  gain  obvious.  And  is  it  any  less 
natural  to  say  “Let’s  go  shooting,” 
than  “Let’s  go  bowling?”  The  main 
difference  is  that  almost  everyone  has 
bowled,  but  not  everyone  has  shot. 
Secretly,  many,  many  people  would 
like  to,  and  by  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  pleasure  and 
thrill  of  intelligent  use  of  firearms,  by 
making  manifest  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing one’s  hand  and  eye  obey  one’s 
will,  we  of  the  shooting  fraternity  can 
make  many  friends  and  converts.  Try 
it. 

We  need  as  many  friends  as  we 
can  get. 


Three  Records  Set  At  Hawk  Mountain 

, Three  records  were  established  during  the  fall  migration  at  Hawk  Moun- 
, tain  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  reports  show.  Goshawks  sighted  totaled 
s 428,  breaking  the  previous  mark  of  293  set  37  years  earlier.  But  only  10 
peregrine  falcons  and  only  23  bald  eagles,  both  record  lows,  were  spotted. 
:i  Other  sightings  included  3,867  sharp-shinned  hawks,  142  Coopers  hawks, 
‘ 4,290  red-tailed  hawks,  231  red-shouldered  hawks,  16,621  broad-winged 
hawks,  7 rough-legged  hawks,  43  golden  eagles,  294  marsh  hawks,  486  ospreys, 
I 11  pigeon  hawks  and  475  sparrow  hawks. 
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TED  BAIRD,  center,  relaxes  while  pal  prepares  supper  on  1919  trip  to  Potter  County, 
his  first  hunt  in  what's  now  called  God’s  Country. 


First  Trip  to  Potter 

By  L.  H.  (Ted)  Baird 


Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 
November  1st,  1919 

MY  FIRST  hunting  trip  to  Potter 
County  Penna.,  was  for  small 
game.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  it, 
along  with  a bit  of  history.  This  was 
then  known  as  God’s  Country  and 
still  is  (rightly  so).  I came  home 
from  World  War  I the  21st  day  of 
October,  1919.  About  a dozen  young 
hunters  about  town  knew  that  we  — 
the  Baird  boys  — liked  to  hunt  and 
trap  and  fish  in  the  old  South  Moun- 
tains, Cumberland  County,  Pa.  We 
decided  to  get  together  for  a trip  to 
Potter  County. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  trip  we 
wound  up  with  4 of  us  and  no  car. 
Then  I asked,  just  where  is  this  Potter 
County?  I was  told  the  last  County 
North  just  before  you  get  to  the  New 
York  border  line.  Having  planned 
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the  trip  I,  L.  H.  (Ted)  Baird,  rented 
an  old  Model  T Ford,  open  job,  from 
a man  named  “Billy  Trump”  of  Mt. 
Holly  Springs,  for  $10.00  for  2 weeks. 
This  comsheller  had  air  in  the  rear 
tires  and  what  I called  sausages  or 
sponge  rubber  in  the  front  tires.  So 
we  dug  up  a Pennsylvania  map,  and 
loaded  up  the  Model  T with  every- 
thing but  the  kitchen  sink,  and  left 
Mt.  Holly  Springs  about  2 P.M.  the 
last  Saturday  in  October,  1919. 

That  day  we  got  as  far  north  as  the 
outskirts  of  New  Bloomfield,  Perry 
County;  there  we  pitched  our  7x9 
tent  and  bedded  down  on  com  fodder 
with  blankets.  The  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  we  arrived  just  east  of 
the  town  of  Muncy,  Pa.  Here  we 
made  a bed  of  leaves  and  weeds, 
much  better.  Then  on  Monday  — 
which  was  the  3rd  day  — we  arrived 
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up  on  the  watershed  by  way  of  the 
Coudersport  Pike,  at  the  Lycoming 
and  Potter  County  line.  There  we 
drove  on  an  old  wood  road  — south  — 
and  pitched  our  tent  by  the  head- 
waters of  the  north  branch  of  Young 
Womans  Creek.  Our  bed  there  was 
good  dry  leaves  and  blankets,  for 
two  weeks. 

You  see,  there  were  no  hard  roads 
north  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  at  this 
time.  Mostly  mud,  and  two  ruts  to 
follow.  We  had  plenty  of  grub,  such 
as  a slab  of  bacon,  pork,  pudding, 
potatoes,  apples,  flapjacks  powder, 
molasses  and  prunes.  Canned  foods 
and  instant  meals  were  scarce  at  that 
time.  We  had  a tire  pump  and  tools 
like  an  ax,  and  pots  and  pans.  Blow 
torch  and  solder,  fishing  tackle.  I had 
made  a stove  out  of  22-gauge  black 
iron  with  4-inch  pipe.  We  also  ate 
fish  and  ruffled  grouse,  now  and  then 
a mountain  rabbit,  which  were  plenty; 
so  were  the  grouse,  sometimes  in 
coveys  of  10  to  30  in  a covey  and 
plenty  of  Black  Squirrel.  Also  wild- 
cats and  Bobcats  and  some  Porkey- 
1 Pines.  We  all  had  shot  guns,  plus  I 
took  along  a straight  38  cal.  Winches- 
ter rifle  and  if  you  want  to  attract 
wildcats  to  come  near  your  camp  just 
hand  up  a couple  of  fresh-killed  squir- 
rels. They  can  smell  squirrel  blood 
for  miles. 

Oh  yes,  the  boys  on  this  trip  were 
Walker  Kunkle,  Milligan  Slusser,  Jim 
Baird  and  yours,  Ted  Baird.  Yes,  we 
had  some  trouble  with  our  cornsheller 
Model  T — lost  a sausage  out  of  a 
front  tire,  causing  a flat  spot.  Next 
came  the  radiator,  we  repaired  it 
about  6 times  — yep,  our  blowtorch 
and  solder  came  in  handy.  And  then 
a tie-rod  on  the  steering  came  off 
which  same  I put  together  with  some 
baling  wire.  Most  all  the  mountain 
roads  were  one  car  width  with  no 
guard  rails.  Our  night  driving  was 
limited,  ’cause  I had  to  hang  a coal-oil 
lantern  on  the  radiator  cap  so  I could 
see  the  road  ( or  what  there  was  of  it ) . 

Back  in  1919  the  foliage  was  quite 
small.  They’d  just  finished  lumber- 
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ing  the  Hemlock  timber  off  and  the 
last  lumber  raft  came  from  around 
Cross-Fork,  Potter  County,  Pa.,  about 
1907,  by  way  of  Kettle  Creek  then 
down  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river  to  the  mills  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  The  hemlock  logs  were  from  2 to 
4 feet  thick  — we  found  a few  log 
chutes  still  intact.  They  used  to  chute 
the  logs  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  bottom,  to  a narrow 
gauge  railroad  or  into  the  sluice  dams 
they  had  built.  Then  when  the  snow 
melted  they  would  blow  the  dam  with 
dynamite. 

Now  I’ve  been  hunting  in  a radius 
of  15  miles  of  Cross  Fork,  Potter 
County,  for  53  years.  My  record  is  29 
nice  Michigan  Flat  Horn  Buck  and 
3 Virginia  Red  Buck.  I’ve  been  at  this 
thing  called  hunting  since  1907  and 
I learn  something  new  each  year. 
You  get  to  know  just  about  what  a 
deer  will  do,  but  you  will  never  know 
what  a hunter  will  do.  (Because  we 
are  just  people.) 

Quick  Heat 

Now  if  you  are  planning  a cold 
weather  hunting  or  trapping  trip,  take 
along  a couple  of  small  cans  of  Stemo 
or  canned  heat  — it  will  come  in 
handy  if  you  want  to  make  a quick 
fire  or  to  toast  a sandwich.  In  plan- 
ning a deer  hunt,  here’s  something  else 
will  help.  First,  where  is  the  feed? 
Second,  what’s  the  weather  like? 
Third,  lay  your  plans.  While  hunt- 
ing, keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  your  mouth  shut.  This  pays  off. 
Another  trick  — on  a 3 man  hunt,  if 
there  is  buck  around,  form  a “V” 
shape.  The  two  outside  men  face 
the  wind,  about  100  yards  apart,  and 
step  on  all  the  brush  that  will  crack. 
The  middle  man  stays  back  and  In- 
dian or  sneak-hunts.  The  middle  man 
gets  the  shot. 

We  hunted  out  of  tents  for  about 
15  winters  or  seasons.  Sometimes  10 
to  12  below  zero,  with  10  to  12  inches 
of  snow.  We  slept  on  the  ground 
always,  and  let  the  fire  in  the  stove  die 
down  before  we  hit  the  sack.  After 
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our  first  trip,  and  there  were  6 of  us, 
we  bought  a 12  x 14  tent  with  a fly, 
and  we  made  it  to  Cross  Fork  in  1920 
along  Kettle  Creek.  None  of  us  knew 
what  a sleeping  bag  was.  We  took 
along  a half-roll  of  heavy  roofing 
paper  and  a bale  of  straw.  First,  we 
pitched  the  tent.  Next,  two  widths  of 
paper  went  down  — then  we  cut  a 
log  about  a foot  thick,  12  feet  long, 
and  put  it  wall  to  wall.  Bunk  area 
was  then  6 x 12  feet.  Opened  up  bale 
of  straw,  then  put  down  blankets. 
You  have  then  a kitchen,  8 x 12,  for 
stove,  table  and  woodpile,  your  lan- 
tern and  candles.  You’re  set  for  2 
weeks  hunt.  ( And  we  stayed  2 
weeks.)  Shaved  when  we  got  home. 
Our  suitcases  we  kept  in  our  cars. 

In  all  these  years  hunting  deer  I 
used  the  following  rifles:  First  a 38 
Win.,  then  a 32-40  Win.,  then  a 30-30 
cal.  Win.,  then  a 38-55  cal.  Win.  Also 
a Model  70  Feather-weight  Bolt 
Action  243  cal.  Win.  with  scope.  Plac- 
ing your  shot  was  and  still  is  the  most 
important  in  Big  Game  hunting. 
Sometimes  the  brush  gets  in  the  way 
of  a high  power  rifle  bullet. 

Now  here’s  a trip  worth  honorable 
mention.  The  fall  of  1926  I borrowed 


an  old  Dodge  stake  body  from  a man 
in  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa.,  Forger 
Slusser,  along  with  a Chev.  Coupe. 
We  loaded  ’er  up  and  headed  for 
Potter  County,  170  miles  north.  After 
12  hours  we  arrived  on  top  of  the 
mountains,  a place  called  Piney 
Mountain  on  the  Coudersport  Pike. 
Dirt  road,  about  2 P.M.,  raining  and 
freezing  (ice  skates  we  did  not  have, 
also  no  tire  chains).  The  hill  was 
long  and  steep  with  2 switch  backs, 
one  car  width,  no  guard  rails,  and  no 
drinking  water  on  top.  So  I cut  down 
an  oak  tree,  about  4 inches  thick  and 
bushy,  tied  ’er  to  the  back  of  the 
truck  for  a brake,  and  headed  down 
the  mountain.  My  buddie  walked 
down  the  hill.  We  made  it  O.K.  and 
camped  in  Rexford  Hollow  along  the 
Kettle  Creek.  Hung  up  6 nice  buck. 

Now  for  the  past  50  years  I’ve  lived 
in  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  We  built  a camp 
or  cabin  in  1944,  place  called  Wind- 
Fall  Hollow,  4 miles  north  of  Cross 
Fork.  Size  20  x 30  feet,  hip  roof  with 
all  the  trimmins’.  We  are  now  living 
high  on  the  hog.  (P.S.  We  also 
boarded  with  the  natives  a few  years. ) 
Electric  lights,  gas  range,  refrigera- 
tor, even  sleeping  bags.  Yes,  we  are 


IN  1926,  BAIRD’s  gang  had  a comfortable  tent  camp  along  Kettle  Creek  in  Rexford 
Hollow.  They  bagged  six  deer  on  this  hunt. 
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now  a bunch  of  spoiled  brats.  Every- 
one now-adays  has  a car,  but  too  busy 
making  money  to  go  on  a hunting 
trip.  One  or  two  days  and  its  all 
over.  We  don’t  pack  the  car  any 
more  for  a hunting  trip.  Nope,  we 
pack  for  an  endurance  trip,  or  con- 
test (the  word  today  is  speed).  Right 
here,  I’d  like  to  say  the  best  and  most 
fun  was  when  we  went  hunting  from 
our  tents.  There  is  an  old  saying,  I’ve 
used  it  often— “If  you  take  your  boy 
out  hunting,  you’ll  never  need  to  hunt 
for  your  boy.”  I was  bom  back  in 
1896,  and  back  in  those  days  anybody 
who  lost  work  to  go  hunting  was  a 
no-good  bum,  according  to  friends 
and  neighbors.  Now  we  have  over  a 
million  of  ’em  and  we  call  them 
“Sportsmen”.  Now  I’m  retired,  and  a 
Vet  of  World  War  1,  and  twice  Com- 
mander of  Post  #43,  American  Legion, 
Camp  Hill,  Pa.  In  1943  we  started  a 
Firearms  Safety  Class,  for  boys  12 
years  of  age  and  up;  sometimes  we 
had  as  many  as  60  or  70  boys.  Past- 
Commander  Robert  J.  Trace  operated 
the  movie  camera  and  Past-Comman- 
der Ralph  Irwin  furnished  all  the  ice- 
cream they  could  put  away,  and 
yours,  L.H.  (Ted)  Baird,  on  what  to 
do  and  not  to  do  about  guns  and  the 
out-doors.  The  news  got  around,  so 


BAIRD,  SOWERS,  Ebert  and  Slusser  in 
1944.  Cabin  is  more  comfortable  than 
tent,  but  sometimes  it’s  great  to  look  back 
to  the  old  days. 

now  we  have  classes  all  over  the 
country,  which  makes  us  all  feel 
better.  Some  12  years  ago  I received 
word  that  one  of  our  boys,  name 
Deckman,  was  teaching  “Firearms 
Safety”  at  Penna.  State  College,  and 
another  Boy,  by  the  name  of  Clark 
Stailey,  was  teaching  up  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  This  makes  us  all  feel  good. 


Ducks  Unlimited  Makes  Record  Commitment 

Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  the  nonprofit  wildlife  conservation  organization,  has 
announced  that  $3,000,000  has  been  pledged  to  its  sister  organization,  DU 
(Canada)  in  1973.  The  funds  will  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  restora- 
tion of  wetlands  habitat  north  of  the  U.S.  border,  where  80  percent  of  the 
waterfowl  on  the  North  American  Continent  originate.  The  Ducks  Unlimited 
(Canada)  1973  budget  calls  for  $2,210,955  to  be  spent  on  development  of 
waterfowl  habitat,  with  an  additional  $304,000  to  be  used  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  habitat  areas.  The  remainder  of  the  commitment  will  be 
used  for  waterfowl  population  surveys  and  land  search  for  development  plan- 
ning and  control. 
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One  To  Grow  With 

By  John  L.  Biesecker 


REMEMBER  as  a kid,  on  your 
birthday,  everyone  would  pull 
your  ears  one  time  for  each  year  you 
were  old  and  then  give  an  extra  tug 
saying  . . and  one  to  grow  with.” 
I especially  remember  one  such  birth- 
day when  I really  got  one  to  grow 
with. 

The  date  was  June  27,  1954,  and  it 
was  a day  which  has  become  a hall- 
mark in  my  personal  history.  That  was 
my  twelfth  birthday,  but  more  impor- 
tantly it  was  the  day  I became  the 
proud  owner  of  my  first  rifle.  I can 
still  recall  some  of  the  excitement  with 
which  I unwrapped  the  gift  from  my 
parents.  The  excitement  turned  to 
pride  as  I picked  up  my  very  own 
Mossberg  22-caliber  carbine;  this  pride 
was  enhanced  as  I recalled  my  par- 
ents’ promise  to  give  me  a gun  only 
if  I were  demonstrating  judgment,  ma- 
turity and  safe  gun  handling  skills  in 
the  months  preceeding  my  birthday. 
The  gun  was  given  to  me  with  love, 
one  box  of  ammo  and  the  admonition, 
“Make  one  stupid  or  careless  mistake 
with  it  and  you  lose  this  gun  until 
you  are  16.” 

Here  it  is,  18  years  later,  and  I still 
have  and  use  that  little  carbine.  Over 
the  years  it  has  become  an  important 
part  of  my  personal  history.  As  I 
grew,  the  little  22  changed  also.  The 
old  peep  sight  was  replaced  by  a 
scope  and  the  stock  has  been  slightly 
altered  and  refinished  a time  or  two. 
Today  when  I take  it  out  of  the  gun 
cabinet,  I am  not  just  picking  up  an 
old  friend,  but  rather  a part  of  myself. 
It  has,  over  the  years,  become  an 
extension  of  myself. 

Growing  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  in  a rural  area  of  Lan- 
caster County  gave  me  many  oppor- 
tunities to  use  the  rifle.  A cousin 
'living  nearby  had  become  the  owner 
of  a similar  gun  a year  earlier.  A long 


term  shooting  match  began  between 
us.  The  match  lasted  through  the  next 
five  years,  until  I entered  the  service. 
Very  few  cans  rested  long  on  our  fam- 
ily dump  without  feeling  the  sting  of 
our  wavering,  but  increasing,  accu- 
racy. Before  long  we  were  working 
on  rats,  and  as  the  Conoy  Creek  ran 
through  our  yard,  water  snakes  sun- 
ning themselves  in  the  brush  were 
soon  added  to  our  list. 

I can’t  remember  exactly  when  we 
finally  turned  to  groundhogs,  but  I do 
remember  that  at  first  we  were  al- 
lowed only  one  rifle  between  us.  This 
was  to  ensure  a greater  margin  of 
safety.  Chuck  hunting  was,  and  still 
is,  a great  thrill  with  the  little  rifle. 
We  spent  many  hours  hunting  chucks 
as  part  of  our  continuing  shooting 
competition,  and  although  I became 
a fair  shot,  my  cousin  always  remained 
better. 

At  age  17,  I wrapped  up  my  little 
rifle  and  placed  her  in  the  back  of  my 
closet,  because  I was  exchanging  her, 
temporarily,  for  a torpedo  tube.  I was 
on  my  way  to  see  the  world  from  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  submarines.  In  boot 
camp  I was  surprised  to  find  there 
were  guys  who  had  never  held  a rifle. 
My  years  of  shooting  through  the 
carbine’s  peep  sight  had  prepared  me 
well,  and  I had  a great  time  while 
many  of  the  others  suffered  trying  to 
qualify  on  the  rifle  range. 

College  and  Marriage 

When  I got  out  of  the%Navy,  I 
started  working  my  way  through  col- 
lege and  dating  my  way  into  marriage. 
My  little  rifle  had  to  learn  to  share  me 
with  my  future  wife.  Summer  Satur- 
day afternoons,  we  had  chuck  hunting 
dates  and  Sunday  afternoons  “plink- 
ing”  walks.  The  little  carbine  got  used 
to  sharing  me  with  my  girl  rather 
quickly,  but  it  took  the  girl  a long 
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time  to  get  used  to  sharing  me  with 
a gun.  Today,  after  eight  years  of  mar- 
riage, she  still  only  seems  to  tolerate 
my  guns— but  recently  she  bought  me 
a 12-gauge  Browning,  so  perhaps  she’s 
mellowing. 

I could  relate  many  incidents  in 
which  my  carbine  and  I have  been 
involved.  One  in  particular  was  a 
summer  day  shortly  after  my  discharge 
when  I declared  war  on  water  snakes. 
I was  catching  minnows,  preparing  for 
a day  of  bass  fishing,  when  a very 
large  snake  popped  out  of  the  bank 
about  a foot  from  me  and  grabbed  a 
large  minnow.  After  I got  back  down 
out  of  the  air  and  stopped  shaking 
enough  to  walk  out  of  the  creek,  I 
changed  my  plans.  The  next  day  that 
snake  and  all  of  his  minnow-stealing 
friends  would  pay  for  the  scare.  To 
make  a long  story  short,  with  the  help 
of  my  little  carbine  I eliminated  13 
water  snakes  that  day,  which  I like  to 
think  was  a major  contribution  to  the 
increase  of  minnows  in  that  section  of 
the  creek. 

Long  ago  I lost  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  groundhogs  I’ve  taken  with  this 
little  rifle.  Over  the  years  other  rifles 
and  several  shotguns  have  come  to 
share  the  cabinet  with  the  carbine,  but 
never  a “chuck  gun”  as  such.  I have 


used  the  long  distance  chuck  guns  of 
friends  a time  or  two,  but  I feel  guilty 
or  something,  like  I’m  cheating  on  my 
little  carbine.  And  besides,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  hunting 
chucks  with  a regular  22;  I enjoy  the 
stalking  that  is  involved.  There  is  a 
special  thrill  in  crawling  and  bellying 
your  way  along  a strip  of  com  and 
then  carefully,  ever  so  slowly,  sneak- 
ing out  on  the  crest  of  a rise  to  get 
close  enough  for  a shot  at  a chuck 
feeding  in  a hayfield.  You  don’t  get  | 
as  many  chucks  as  the  “professionals,” 
and  you  do  get  dirty,  sore  knees  and 
elbows.  There  are  also  the  strange 
looks  and  curious  head  shakes  of  the 
farmers  as  they  watch  you  crawl  on 
your  hands  and  knees  along  a fence- 
row.  You  must  also  get  used  to  the 
condescending  smiles  of  the  chuck 
hunters  who  can  pick  the  eye  from  an 
ant  at  300  yards.  I have  even  found 
myself  crawling  along  in  the  middle 
of  an  area  in  a field  where  a septic 
tank  pumper  had  emptied  his  load.  In 
spite  of  the  looks,  the  stares,  the  smiles 
and,  yes,  even  the  smells,  I get  a great 
thrill  out  of  hunting  chucks  in  this 
manner.  I think  that  adding  to  this 
thrill  are  the  long  history  and  many 
hunts  this  little  rifle  and  I have  been 
a part  of  together. 

Into  Adulthood 

This  little  22  came  to  me  when  I 
was  just  a boy  and  has  stayed  with 
me  over  the  years  into  mature  adult- 
hood. 

I believe  that  I am  a better  man 
because  of  the  part  this  little  rifle  has 
played  in  my  life.  With  it  I developed 
wholesome,  healthy  outdoor  pastimes, 
a sense  of  responsibility  and  many 
fond  memories. 

I now  have  a little  four-year-old  son 
and  I hope  that  in  eight  years  I will 
be  able  to  give  him  what  my  parents 
gave  to  me  on  my  twelfth  birthday— 
“one  to  grow  with.” 
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LORING  WILSON  prepares  to  take  skittish 
squirrel  when  hawk  call  "freezes”  it  for 
a few  seconds  among  branches  of  a tall, 
leafless  tree. 

AS  EVERY  HUNTER,  for  every 
type  of  game,  knows  quite  well, 
there  are  always  situations  in  which 
the  old  “tried  and  true  methods” 
fail  to  bring  success.  This  is  no  less 
accurate  in  squirrel  hunting  than  in 
any  other  form  of  the  sport.  When 
such  times  occur,  the  hunter  must 
either  invent  or  return  from  the  trip 
empty-handed. 

Most  squirrel  hunters  have  come 
upon  times  when  a squirrel  simply  will 
not  stand  still  long  enough  for  the 
hunter  to  place  an  accurate  shot.  This 
is  not  so  important  for  the  shot- 
gunner,  but  for  the  rifle  enthusiast 
it  can  be  tragic.  It  takes  a great  deal 
of  skill  to  lead  a running  squirrel 
with  a 22,  a skill  that  few  of  us  have. 
And  riflemen  are  becoming  more  and 


The 

Two-Call 
Method  for 
Skittish  Squirrels 


By  Loring  D.  Wilson 


more  common  because  the  single  shot 
avoids  the  problem  of  pellets  in  the 
meat,  and  therefore  in  the  hunter’s 
teeth,  when  the  squirrel  finally  gets 
to  the  table. 

The  hardwood  forests  on  Savage 
Mountain,  near  Wellersburg,  Pa.,  are 
particularly  rich  in  squirrels,  and  are 
hunted  rather  heavily.  As  a result, 
by  mid-season  the  animals  are  quite 
gun-  and  people-shy,  and  a hunter 
in  the  woods,  making  even  the  slight- 
est sound,  means  a running  squirrel. 
Because  of  my  almost  complete  lack 
of  success  during  the  1970  season, 
I decided  to  examine  the  situation 
and  see  what,  if  anything,  could  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

The  use  of  stand  hunting  and  calls 
seemed  to  be  the  most  effective  way 
of  slowing  the  squirrels  down,  be- 
cause in  such  a situation  it  is  possible 
to  keep  hunter  movement  to  a bare 
minimum.  However,  the  bare  mini- 
mum soon  proved  to  be  not  quite 
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A SQUIRREL  SNIPER  can  have  a rough 
time  getting  on  the  same  side  of  the  tree 
as  the  bushytail,  but  the  second  call  can 
make  it  possible. 

bare  enough.  In  every  instance,  the 
squirrel  would  freeze  for  a split 
second  and  then  dash  for  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tree. 

A squirrel  is  not  as  perceptive  of 
shape  as  it  is  of  motion  and  sound. 
A hunter  holding  perfectly  still,  there- 
fore, is  not  separated  on  the  squirrel’s 
retina  from  the  surrounding  trees  and 
bushes.  But  the  bellows  type  call, 
which  is  the  most  accurate  of  the 
various  types  of  squirrel  calls,  does 
not  permit  the  hunter  to  remain  per- 
fectly motionless. 

Stopping  the  call  when  the  squirrel 
disappeared  around  the  tree  did  little 
good.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
squirrel  lost  interest  and  I never  saw 
it  again,  and  the  tenth  time  presented 
too  small  a target  area  for  a fast  and 
accurate  shot. 

The  eventual  answer  came  more 
from  luck  than  from  any  sort  of  rea- 
soning. I had  just  located  a rather 


large  squirrel  in  a white  oak,  and,  as 
usual,  the  squirrel  had  located  me 
as  well.  I had  been  circling  the  tree 
for  ten  minutes,  always  precisely  half 
the  tree’s  circumference  behind  the 
squirrel.  At  last  the  squirrel  bolted 
for  the  upper  branches,  but  suddenly 
froze  midway  along  a thin  limb 
about  35  feet  above  me.  I laid  the 
crosshairs  of  the  scope  on  its  head, 
squeezed  the  trigger,  and  it  dropped. 

As  the  squirrel  fell,  I kept  looking 
into  the  tree  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine why  it  had  stopped  in  mid- 
stride when  none  of  the  other  squir- 
rels I had  seen  that  morning  had 
done  so.  But  the  answer  was  in  the 
sky  rather  than  in  the  tree,  and  I 
caught  the  wheel  of  a hawk  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye.  The  squirrel 
had  seen  either  the  hawk  itself  or  its 
shadow  in  the  branches,  panicked, 
and  frozen  long  enough  for  me  to  get 
off  a shot. 

That  evening  I gave  the  matter 
some  thought,  and  arrived  at  what  I 
felt  was  the  next  best  thing  to  carry- 
ing a live  hawk  around  with  me.  I had 
used  a hawk  call  for  several  seasons 
while  crow  hunting,  in  order  to  in- 
cense the  crows  into  losing  caution. 
Because  I normally  used  a dying  cry 
in  order  to  attract  the  crows,  I felt 
I needed  a little  practice  on  a living 
and,  shall  we  say,  hungry,  cry  for 
the  purpose  I had  in  mind. 

Frightened  My  Dog 

The  first  few  attempts  only  suc- 
ceeding in  frightening  my  dog  so 
badly  that  she  spent  an  hour  under 
the  couch,  I picked  up  a record  of 
hawk  calls  the  next  day  and  practiced 
diligently  until  I had  what  I felt  was 
a fair  imitation  of  the  red-shouldered 
hawk  (the  only  one  I could  find  on 
record).  The  next  weekend  I headed 
back  for  Wellersburg. 

The  results  were  amazing.  The 
squirrels  were  still  skittish,  but  now 
it  was  advantageous  to  make  one 
run,  in  order  to  get  it  into  the  smaller 
branches  and  away  from  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  larger  boles  of  the  trees. 

The  method,  though  requiring  a 
bit  of  practice  to  master,  is  relatively 
easy  for  anyone  who  has  used  mouth 
type  calls  before.  The  first  step  is  to 
practice  with  a record  until  the  call 
satisfies  the  hunter’s  own  ears.  Then 
practice  on  domestic  squirrels,  in  your 
own  or  a neighbor’s  yard,  or,  if  that 
fails,  in  any  local  park.  You  may 
well  be  branded  an  eccentric,  but 
one  must  never  let  public  opinion 
stand  in  the  way  of  true  science. 

After  the  domestic  experimenta- 
tion, take  to  the  woods.  Try  to  get 
as  close  to  the  squirrel  tree  as  pos- 
sible. Start  the  squirrel  call,  softly  at 
first,  then  interrupt  it  suddenly  with 
a loud  warning  bark  and  chatter.  At 
this  point  the  squirrel  will  probably 
run.  Let  it  get  as  far  into  the  upper 
branches  as  you  can  while  still  ca- 
pable of  an  accurate  shot.  Drop  the 
squirrel  call,  blow  two  sharp  hunting 
cries  on  the  hawk  call,  raise  the  gun, 
center  the  crosshairs,  and  fire. 

In  my  experience,  you  have  about 
five  seconds,  more  or  less,  between 


the  time  the  squirrel  freezes  and  the 
time  he  takes  off  again.  If  you  have 
followed  him  with  the  gunsights,  that 
should  be  enough  time  for  an  accu- 
rate shot. 

Five  seconds  in  any  hunting  situ- 
ation is  really  quite  a long  time, 
and  even  when  the  squirrels  are  not 
skittish  you  will  probably  find  your- 
self taking  less  time  than  that. 

The  two-call  system  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent “buddy”  system,  with  the  two 
men  alternating  between  calling  and 
shooting.  In  this  way  one  gun  can 
stay  on  the  squirrel,  without  the  dis- 
traction of  calling  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  no  magic  system,  and  pur- 
chasing a hawk  call  before  your  next 
squirrel  hunting  foray  will  not  guar- 
antee a squirrel  potpie  on  the  table. 
But  if  you  practice  with  the  calls,  and 
are  able  to  hit  an  orange  juice  can 
quickly  and  consistently  at  60  feet 
with  your  rifle,  the  two-call  system 
can  save  the  day  when  the  squirrels 
would  rather  run  than  find  out  what 
is  causing  all  that  racket  in  the 
woods. 


PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Steve  Kish 

DGP  ED  GDOSKY  CHECKS  THREE  NICE  beavers  taken  in  Luzerne  County  by  Frank 
Elenchick  of  Shavertown  during  the  1973  season.  Mild  weather  and  open  water  resulted 
in  an  excellent  harvest  in  the  Northeast  Division. 
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Want  to  Really  Test  Your  Skill  and  Match  Wits  With 

Those  Night  Creatures  You  Never  See  While  Hunting?  Just  . . . 


TRY  TRAPPING! 

By  Ken  James 


WE’RE  SUPPOSED  TO  have  more 
leisure  time  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  man  and  I sup- 
pose there  are  statistics  to  prove  that, 
just  as  there  are  to  prove  anything 
else  you  care  to.  Too  many  of  us, 
I’m  afraid,  find  our  free  time  taken 
up  so  completely  in  the  pursuit  of 
relaxation  that  we’re  literally  worn 
out  trying  to  take  it  easy!  And,  de- 
spite all  this  leisure  time  and  all  the 
devices  and  schemes  designed  to  help 
us  enjoy  it,  a great  many  of  us  who 
with  deepvoiced  conviction  call  our- 
selves “outdoorsmen”  never  avail  our- 
selves of  the  pleasures  of  trapping, 
one  of  the  many  privileges  wrapped 
up  in  that  beautiful  little  piece  of 
cardboard  we  call  a hunting  license. 

Trapping  offers  too  great  a chal- 
lenge, too  great  a variety  of  prey, 
and  too  much  downright  enjoyment 
to  pass  it  up,  and  yet  I suppose  trap- 
ping falls  far  behind  most  other  forms 
of  game  pursuit.  This  is  a shame  be- 
cause I’ve  tried  most  all  of  them  and 
nothing  continues  to  thrill  me  as  much 
as  making  a good  mink  set  and  then 
tiptoeing  back  to  it  every  day  with 
my  heart  a-poundin’! 

Of  course,  the  creatures  I pursue 
with  my  cold  steel  traps  have 
“friends”  who  would  protect  them. 
Friends  who,  after  feasting  on  prime 
beef— beef  that  was  especially  cared 
for  in  order  that  each  animal,  after 
being  slaughtered  (let’s  call  spades, 
spades  and  slaughterhouses,  slaugh- 
terhouses!) and  the  animal’s  carcass 
branded  “Prime”  or  “Choice”  or  what- 
ever before  it  was  broiled  to  serve  at 
their  dinner  — go  to  their  business 
meeting  and  discuss  how  they  will 
protect  my  animals!  And  some  of 
these  “protectors”  have  the  unmiti- 
gated gall  to  order  their  steaks  rare. 


These  persons  are  real  friends  of  ani- 
mals, all  right. 

Trapping,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  been  a part  of  our  American 
heritage  since  long  before  the  Pil- 
grims took  that  long  boat  ride  just  to 
be  in  Massachusetts  for  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  furs  of  American  animals 
have  been  keeping  man  warm  for  cen- 
turies, and  although  we  can  read  ac- 
counts of  fur  traders  of  more  than 
300  years  ago,  professional  trappers— 
call  them  “money  trappers”  if  you 
will— have  failed  to  wipe  out  any  fur- 
bearer  on  the  American  continent. 
Wise  game  management  has  prevent- 
ed the  decimation  of  even  the  most 
valuable  of  furbearers.  I can’t  lay 
claim  to  being  around  for  too  many 
decades,  but  I do  remember  when  a 
beaver  was  something  that  a Penn- 
sylvania trapper  hoped  to  catch  sight 
of,  if  he  were  lucky,  and  that  was  it. 
Properly  managed,  the  beaver’s  num- 
bers increased  to  the  point  that  he 
became  legal  prey  and  it’s  my  guess 
that  my  grandchildren  will  be  able  to 
trap  the  beaver  in  this  state  if  they 
want  to— and  I certainly  hope  they 
will  want  to! 

First  Money 

Some  of  my  happiest  and  certainly 
most  interesting  days  afield  were 
spent  on  the  trapline.  A while  back 
I got  to  reminiscing  about  my  early 
trapline  days,  and  though  I can’t  pin 
it  down  and  tell  you  the  exact  year 
I started,  I can  tell  you  that  the  first 
money  I ever  earned  on  the  trapline 
came  from  weasel  bounty.  Now,  some 
of  you  reading  this  won’t  even  re- 
member if  or  when  bounty  was  paid 
on  weasels,  but  it  was. 

I was  thrilled  with  my  first  weasel 
catch.  It  meant  50^  in  bounty  and 
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maybe  a little  more  for  the  pelt.  But 
what  a disappointment  when  I was 
told  I’d  need  a notarized  affidavit  to 
send  along  with  the  hide— and  that 
the  affidavit  would  cost  50^! 

That  nearly  nipped  my  trapping 
career  in  the  bud.  But  I hung  in  there 
until  I got  my  second  weasel  and, 
hoping  I could  talk  the  notary  into 
making  one  affidavit  cover  the  two 
pelts,  I borrowed  a buck  from  Mom 
( just  in  case)  and  high  tailed  it  to  the 
other  end  of  town  to  his  pharmacy. 
He  was  a kind  old  pharmacist.  As  I 
look  back  at  it  today,  I think  the  only 
reason  he  kept  his  commission  was  to 
help  his  customers  — mostly  miners 
and  their  families,  none  of  whom  ever 
had  more  money  than  they  could 
handle.  At  least  it  seemed  to  work 
that  way  for  me.  When  he  finally 
finished  pecking  away  at  an  ancient 
typewriter,  he  smiled  as  he  handed 
me  that  sacred  document  and  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no 
charge. 

Grinning  all  the  way  home,  I made 
the  trip  in  half  the  original  travel 
time,  returned  the  borrowed  buck, 
and  my  trapping  career  was  launched 
with  an  expected  $1  profit  soon  to  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission. ( I hadn’t  counted  on  postage 
and  though  that  whittled  down  the 
net  profit,  there  was  going  to  be  no 
stopping  me  from  that  day  on.) 

Traps  for  Christmas 

It  wasn’t  a bit  unusual  to  receive  a 
box  of  traps  for  Christmas  when  I 
was  a kid.  There  were  always  the 
socks,  underwear,  and  other  essentials 
of  Christmas  which  had  to  be  quickly 
but  politely  acknowledged,  but  I’ll 
bet  I spent  most  of  the  day  setting 
and  springing  each  of  those  traps 
time  and  again.  It  was  plain  that  my 
brother  had  the  doings  of  their  pur- 
chase because  they  were  all  Victor  # 1 
“Jump”  traps.  That  was  his  favorite 
and  at  least  twice  a week  I sat 
through  his  lengthy  dissertation  about 
how  they  would  “jump  up”  and  grab 
a higher  hold.  Over  the  years  I found 


out  there  was  nothing  wrong  what- 
ever with  the  Long  Spring  Traps.  No, 
they  didn’t  “jump  up”  they  just  lay 
there  and  allowed  an  animal  to  step 
way  down  into  their  jaws  for  good 
firm  hold,  and  there  was  no  under- 
spring to  help  flip  up  both  the  trap 
pan  and  the  animal’s  foot  alike,  de- 
feating the  jump  trap’s  alleged  in- 
tended design.  I suppose  this  is  still 
argued  among  trappers  and  manu- 
facturers today,  so  I’ll  back  out  of 
that  one  right  now. 

A trap  of  almost  any  sort  is  little 
match  for  my  190-some  pounds  today, 
but  I can  remember  we  were  so  young 
and  willowy  that  a #1  Long  Spring 
had  to  be  set  by  stepping  on  the 
spring  with  one  foot  while  both  hands 
cautiously  spread  the  jaws  until  a 
couple  of  fingers  found  courage 
enough  to  venture  between  the  jaws, 
pick  up  the  pan  and  slip  the  trigger 
into  place.  I soon  found  that  my 
brother’s  #ly2s  could  be  set  with  very 
little  extra  effort  and  because  some- 
what of  a neighborhood  hero  display- 
ing my  strength  until  the  rest  of  the 
gang  found  out  that  it  really  wasn’t 
that  much  harder  to  set  them  than 
the  #ls. 

We  trapped  the  anthracite  region  of 
east-central  Pennsylvania.  We  had  no 
fresh  water  streams  or  ponds  where 
muskrats  or  mink  might  be  found. 
There  were  weasels  and  plenty  of 
possums  to  keep  us  contented,  and 
now  and  then  a rare  treat,  a skunk. 

Our  sets  were  most  always  stone 
cubby  sets,  although  I must  admit 
they  looked  an  awful  lot  like  the 
“garages”  we  were  building  for  our 
toy  trucks  not  too  many  years  before. 
I’ll  never  know  why  any  self-respect-  ; 
ing  animal  ever  gave  them  a second 
look,  but  what  we  lacked  in  set-mak- 
ing expertise  we  made  up  for  in  the 
potency  of  our  baits.  For  possums  and 
those  occasional  skunks  we  had  our 
own  homemade  brand  of  fish  oil  that 
would  literally  gag  a maggot.  Heaven  j 
help  you  if  you  ever  got  as  much  as  a 
drop  on  your  pants  before  going  to 
school!  The  teacher  had  to  hold  up 
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I TRIED  TO  HOLD  THE  SKUNK'S  attention  while  Rich  sneaked  up  behind  him  with  a 
club.  The  critter  watched  me  like  a prize  fighter  trying  to  stare  down  his  opponent 
and  at  the  same  time  . . ■ 


proceedings  until  she  could  check 
everyone’s  shoes  to  see  who  had 
“stepped  in  something!” 

Chickens,  in  those  days,  didn’t  come 
in  plastic  bags.  A farmer  delivered 
them  live  to  your  door  and  one  of 
your  parents  had  the  dubious  privi- 
lege of  separating  the  chicken  from 
its  head  or  vice  versa.  Why  we  want- 
ed a bloody  chicken  head  to  play 
with  took  a good  deal  of  explaining, 
but  they  made  one  gosh  awful  good 
weasel  bait. 

For  our  age  and  experience  we  had 
some  strong  opinions  about  trapping, 
and  one  of  them  was  that  the  mount- 
ainside behind  my  home  could  not 
possibly  harbor  furbearers.  Oh,  we 
allowed  it  held  a weasel  here  and 
there  and  maybe  a possum,  but  for 
the  “big  stuff,”  skunks  and  the  like, 
we’d  have  to  cross  that  mountain,  de- 
scend the  other  side  and  trap  halfway 
up  the  next  mountain!  Four  miles,  one 
way,  if  it  was  an  inch!  Strangely 
enough,  that’s  just  about  the  way  it 
worked  out. 


I’ll  never  forget  the  day  Rich 
Masters,  my  first  trapline  partner,  and 
I found  our  first  fox  track  in  the  snow. 
The  first  thought  that  entered  our 
minds  was  that  we  didn’t  own  a # 2 
trap,  nor  could  we  afford  one,  and  all 
the  books  said  that  a # 2 was  the 
smallest  you’d  dare  use  for  fox.  We 
found  little  relief  in  the  thought  that, 
even  if  we  could  afford  one,  would  we 
be  able  to  set  one  “that  big”?  Neither 
of  us  had  ever  done  that. 

We  tracked  our  fox  for  perhaps  a 
quarter  mile,  then  stared  enraptured 
as  those  beautiful  “in-line”  tracks 
crossed  a stream  on  a downed  sapling 
hardly  four  inches  thick.  Cats,  too, 
made  similar  tracks  we  had  been  told, 
but  we  were  too  young  to  know  the 
difference,  or  to  care  for  that  matter. 
It  had  to  be  a fox,  if  only  to  satisfy 
our  imagination,  and  furthermore, 
there  was  no  one  around  to  prove  us 
wrong.  . . we  were  too  far  from  any 
village.  It  was  a fox,  and  that  was 
that! 

We  never  got  that  # 2 trap  in  time 
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to  go  after  that  fox  that  year,  but  on 
that  same  trapline  we  were  to  have 
one  of  our  most  memorable  trapping 
experiences.  Perhaps  is  was  more  so 
for  Rich. 

Rich  was  a few  years  older  than  I 
and  a lot  bolder,  which  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  he  carried  a 22  rifle  along 
when  we  tended  the  traps.  We  never 
had  much  ammo  to  spare  but  that  day 
we  had  one  cartridge  — one  single 
round.  I find  it  hard  to  believe  now 
that  we  would  have  ventured  out  on 
that  long  trapline  with  one  cartridge, 
but  we  did. 

Part  way  up  the  mountainside  we 
made  a set  at  the  base  of  an  oak  tree 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  using  the 
natural  cubby-like  formation  of  the 
roots  to  conceal  our  bait  and  trap.  We 
used  our  “fish  oil”  as  a call  lure.  It 
did  this  rather  well.  It  fairly  scream- 
ed! This  was  the  first  of  our  sets  to 
be  checked  on  the  run  and,  lo  and 
behold,  it  held  our  very  first  skunk. 
We  were  elated  because  skunks 
weren’t  bringing  bad  money,  provid- 


THOSE BEAUTIFUL  "in-line”  tracks  had 
to  be  a fox’s,  if  only  to  satisfy  our  imagi- 
nations— and  furthermore,  there  was  no 
one  around  to  prove  us  wrong. 


ing  they  were  both  big  enough  and 
black  enough  to  suit  the  fur  dealer. 

Our  single  round  had  to  be  ex- 
pended with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Rich  was  older,  it  was  his  gun,  his 
bullet,  I had  no  right  to  ask  for  the 
opportunity.  “Try  for  a head  shot,” 
was  all  I could  offer.  “We  don’t  want 
bullet  holes  in  the  hide.” 

Whack  Him 

“Maybe  I could  sneak  up  behind 
the  tree  and  whack  him  over  the  skull 
with  a club,”  Rich  replied.  “We’d  be 
sure  of  saving  the  hide  from  bullet 
holes,  and  besides,  we  might  need  the 
bullet  for  later.” 

I coudn’t,  for  the  life  of  me,  imag- 
ine a more  useful  purpose  for  our 
single  round  than  the  situation  at 
hand. 

“It’ll  never  work,”  I complained, 
“you’ll  never  even  make  it  to  the  back 
side  of  that  tree.  And  anyway,  if  you 
would,  how  under  the  sun  do  you 
propose  to  ‘whack’  him?  Do  you  think 
he’s  going  to  sit  still  for  this?” 

“If  I get  behind  the  tree”  he  said, 
“you  distract  him  — keep  his  attention 
and  I think  I can  do  it.” 

I wasn’t  too  keen  on  trying  to  dis- 
tract that  skunk,  but  it  still  sounded 
like  a better  deal  than  Rich’s  end  of 
the  project.  I moved  cautiously  from 
side  to  side,  all  the  while  trying  to 
remember  what  I’d  read  about  how 
far  a skunk  could  squirt  whatever  it 
was  they  squirted,  but  to  no  avail. 

“Just  stay  back  far  enough  and  keep 
moving,”  Rich  assured  me. 

How  far  back  was  far  enough,  I 
kept  wondering.  The  skunk  watched 
me  like  a prize  fighter  trying  to  stare 
down  his  opponent. 

Well,  Rich  made  it  into  position  be- 
hind that  oak  all  right.  It  was  the  only 
thing  between  him  and  a rather  nerv- 
ous, 12  o’clock-high-tail  skunk.  The 
critter  gave  a quick  start  and  turned 
to  face  his  new  adversary,  but  I 
quickly  made  some  commotion  in  the 
leaves  and  he  whirled  about  to  face 
me  again.  For  a split  second  I thought 
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that  I had  stretched  my  luck  too  far! 

The  stage  was  now  set.  Rich  raised 
his  club  high,  peered  slowly  around 
the  oak,  and  when  he  was  certain  that 
I had  the  skunk  sufficiently  entertain- 
ed, brought  the  weapon  down  with 
all  his  might.  Alas,  a low-hanging 
branch  deflected  the  club  and  all  the 
skunk  received  was  a glancing  blow 
and  a better  idea  of  how  this  game 
was  being  played! 

Now  it  happens  that  Rich’s  father 
was  a miner  who  worked  long  and 
hard  for  everything  he  ever  got,  and 
one  of  those  things  for  which  he  had 
scraped  and  saved  was  a brand  new 
red  wool  hunting  cap.  He  had  cau- 
tioned (threatened  is  a better  word) 
Rich  about  what  would  happen  of  he 
as  much  as  wore  it  in  the  backyard 
while  feeding  the  beagles.  As  Rich 
came  around  the  oak  for  his  second 
assault  on  the  skunk,  I noticed  the 
cap.  He  couldn’t  have,  I gasped  in- 
wardly. But  he  did! 

By  this  time  no  amount  of  tomfool- 
ery on  my  part  was  going  to  keep  that 
skunk  from  keeping  one  eye  peeled 
for  Rich  and,  sure  enough,  as  my 
partner  peered  around  that  oak,  club 
held  high,  the  skunk  let  him  have  it 
— right  smack  in  the  eyes,  all  over  his 
face  . . . and  all  over  that  cap! 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  I 
had  difficulty  following  the  action. 
The  smell,  now,  that  was  another 
matter ! 

It  Burns! 

Rich  spun  around,  fell  to  the 
ground,  rubbing  his  eyes  furously. 
“It  bums!”  he  screamed  in  agony. 
“Get  me  to  some  water,  I can’t  see!” 

It  took  a bit  of  time  to  hike  to  the 
only  clean  water,  a spring,  on  that 
mountain,  but  after  considerable  bath- 
ing he  was  able  to  bear  the  searing 
pain  and  keep  his  eyes  open.  His  face 
was  as  red  as  a beet  and  though  I felt 
great  sympathy  for  him,  he  really 
wasn’t  very  nice  to  be  near.  However, 
the  exposure  to  “Eau  de  la  Skunk”  at 
such  close  range  soon  dulled  our 


ONE  LOOK  AT  THE  expression  on  the 
postal  clerk's  face  told  me  it  was  his  first 
skunk  too. 


olfaction  completely  and  we  mis- 
takenly assumed  that  the  odor  of 
skunk  simply  didn’t  last  that  long 
after  all. 

We  checked  the  rest  of  the  line 
after  using  the  lone  cartridge  to  dis- 
patch the  skunk,  and  found  we  would 
have  been  saving  it  in  vain;  the  rest 
of  the  line  held  nothing. 

On  the  way  back  we  retrieved  our 
skunk  and  decided  it  would  be  best 
to  sneak  into  town,  being  well  aware 
of  what  the  neighbors  might  say  if 
they  saw  us  toting  that  skunk.  But 
needless  to  say,  the  odor  of  skunk  was 
not  your  everyday  mining  town  fra- 
grance and  our  arrival  was  noted  long 
before  we  came  into  view.  Dogs  bark- 
ed and  what  few  windows  and  doors 
had  been  open  on  that  warm  Novem- 
ber day  were  promptly  slammed  shut. 

As  my  home  was  located  at  the 
edge  of  town,  we  would  skin  our  prize 
at  my  place.  I remember  Dad  pur- 
pling up  a bit  when  I told  him  the 
hide  would  have  to  hang  a good  while 
to  dry  the  skin  and  air  out  the  fur 
before  I would  dare  ship  it  off  to  a 
fur  dealer.  His  impatience  grew 
noticeably  each  day  and  finally  he 
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announced  that  the  skunk  pelt  had  to 
go.  Where?  He  didnt  care,  it  just  had 
to  go,  that  was  it.  He  suggested  one 
place  where  it  would  have  dried  in  an 
awful  hurry. 

From  the  comer  grocery  store  I got 
a piece  of  brown  paper  big  enough 
to  make  a double-thick  package, 
wrapped  the  hide  and  trudged  off  to 
the  Post  Office  with  it.  Rich  had 
agreed  earlier  that  whatever  I decid- 
ed to  do  with  it  was  all  right  with 
him,  since  he  was  having  all  the  trou- 
ble he  could  handle  with  his  dad 
about  the  hunting  cap. 

When  I walked  up  to  the  parcel 
post  window,  one  look  at  the  expres- 
sion on  the  clerk’s  face  told  me  that 
it  was  his  first  skunk  too.  As  he  was 
weighing  it,  he  was  mumbling  some- 
thing about  regulations  which  I didn’t 
catch. 

I can’t  really  tell  you  for  sure  what 
happened  to  Rich  when  his  father 
squared  things  with  him  about  that 
new  hunting  cap.  The  way  Rich  told 
it,  his  dad,  figuring  he  had  already 
been  punished  by  suffering  so  much, 
forgave  him  for  the  incident.  I’m  more 
inclined  to  believe  he  belted  the  saw- 


dust out  of  him  as  promised. 

About  time  to  say  “those  were  the 
days”?  Well,  they  were.  But  they 
weren’t  the  end.  They  were  only  the 
beginning  of  a happy,  interesting,  and 
productive  lifetime  of  trapping.  Not  a 
career,  of  course,  but  whenever  and 
wherever  possible,  I’ve  had  a trapline. 

Since  those  long  ago  days  when  the 
skunk  was  “king”  on  our  lines.  I’ve 
pursued  every  Pennsylvania  furbearer. 
I’ve  trapped  streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  fencerows,  open  fields  — you 
name  it.  I’ve  tried  it  and  met  with 
more  success  and  gratification  than 
any  sport  I’ve  ever  known.  There  were 
years  when  what  I learned  “reading 
sign”  was  far  more  valuable  than  the 
money  the  furs  brought.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  I don’t  remember  how 
much  I was  paid  for  my  last  mink 
pelt,  but  I can  tell  you  how  I read 
his  trail  long  before  the  season  began, 
how  I got  to  know  his  habits,  and 
when  the  set  was  finally  made,  how 
he  was  taken. 

Would  you  really  like  to  know  more 
about  the  unseen  creatures  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Try  trapping. 


Utility  Equipment  Damaged  By  Shooters 

Each  year  there  are  numerous  instances  of  damage  to  public  utility  equip- 
ment by  shooters.  Sometimes  personal  injury  is  associated  with  such  activity. 
Investigations  show  that  much  of  the  damage  to  utility  lines,  transformers, 
insulators,  etc.,  is  caused  by  young  persons  using  firearms  in  a careless  and, 
in  many  cases,  a deliberate  manner.  Annual  property  losses  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  Pennsylvania.  Every  year  as  soon  as 
schools  close  there  is  a sharp  upturn  in  shooting  damage.  Evidence  of  mis- 
directed target  practice  by  youths  during  summer  vacations  prompts  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  impress  upon  teenagers  and  parents  the  importance 
of  handling  and  using  firearms  properly.  Severe  penalties  can  be  imposed 
upon  shooters  who  damage  property  or  endanger  others  through  deliberate  or 
careless  misuse  of  firearms. 
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GREENBRIERS 
Great  for  Wildlife 


By  Franz 

THE  FIRST  SNOW  of  winter 
found  me  out  in  the  woods  early 
in  the  morning.  While  walking  along 
an  old  logging  road,  I saw  a great 
number  of  tracks.  And  then  I spotted 
two  large  turkey  tracks— so  fresh  that 
I simply  couldn’t  resist  following 
them  up  a small  knoll. 

The  thought  of  getting  a glimpse 
of  a big  gobbler  made  my  pulse  beat 
just  a bit  faster.  Slowly,  I sneaked  up 
the  slope.  There  they  were— two  of 
them— some  75  feet  away  at  a large 
greenbrier  tangle,  feeding  on  the  dark 
bluish-black  fruits.  I froze,  but  too 
late.  Up  they  went,  flying  away  to- 
ward the  next  ridge. 

The  turkeys  gone,  I took  a closer 
look  at  the  thorny  vines  and  saw  evid- 
ence of  other  wildlife.  Grouse  tracks 
led  to  and  from  the  tangle.  A rabbit 
had  hopped  in  and  out  and  had  cut 
several  stems.  Tracks  of  several  song- 
birds and  a small  rodent,  probably  a 
white-footed  mouse,  were  also  there 
in  the  snow. 

All  these  animals  were  attracted  to 
a plant  called  common  greenbrier— 
one  of  the  five  species  of  woody  or 
herbaceous  greenbrier  that  occur  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Food  for  Many  Species 

Greenbriers,  particularly  the  woody 
species,  are  great  for  wildlife.  The 
fruits  and  leaves  are  the  most  im- 
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portant  fall  and  winter  foods  of  ruffed 
grouse  in  parts  of  Ohio  ( 1 ) and 
Virginia  (5),  and  they  rank  high  in 
Pennsylvania  (4).  Greenbrier  fruits 
are  also  among  the  more  important 
foods  of  wild  turkeys.  The  stems  and 
leaves  are  eagerly  eaten  by  white- 
tailed deer  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
greenbrier  was  the  most  preferred 
deer  food  in  a study  conducted  just  a 
few  miles  south  of  Fayette  County 
( 2 ) . Cottontail  rabbits  likewise  prefer 
greenbriers— leaves,  twigs,  and  even 
the  fruits.  In  addition,  the  bob  white 
quail,  ring-necked  pheasant,  wood 
duck,  over  40  non-game  birds,  black 
bear,  opossum,  raccoon,  fox  and  gray 
squirrels,  and  gray  fox  feed  on  green- 
briers (3). 

Resides  being  a highly  nutritious 
wildlife  food,  high  in  protein  and 
carbohydrates,  greenbriers  provide  ex- 
cellent protective  cover  for  rabbits 
and  other  small  wildlife.  Many  bird 
nests  are  found  in  or  under  greenbrier 
tangles. 

A Useful  Nuisance 

Greenbriers  generally  are  fast- 
growing woody  or  herbaceous  vines 
that  are  widely  distributed  in  both 
dense  and  cutover  forests,  low  and 
swampy  places,  dry  uplands,  aban- 
doned fields,  along  roadsides  and 
fencerows,  and  along  power  line 
rights-of-way.  They  grow  well  in  a 
variety  of  soil  and  moisture  conditions, 
and  they  tolerate  shade.  They  can 
withstand  heavy  deer  browsing  ( 50  to 
60  percent);  and  one  species,  cat 
greenbrier,  has  a decided  resistance 
to  damage  by  wildfire. 

Greenbriers  are  considered  a nuis- 
ance by  some  people,  and  anyone  who 
has  ever  hunted  in  “rip-shin”  country 
knows  why  the  greenbriers  earned 
names  such  as  devil’s-hop-vine,  hell- 
fetter,  blaspheme-vine,  bullbrier,  saw- 
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COMMON  GREENBRIER  "root”  showing 
nodes  and  a shoot.  Greenbriers  belong  to 
the  lily  family;  five  species  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania. 

brier,  bristly  greenbrier,  stretch  green- 
brier,  catbrier,  and  tramp’s-trouble. 
Yet  greenbriers  seldom  retard  growth 
of  young  trees  and  do  not  seriously 
compete  with  timber. 

American  Indians  and  early  pi- 
oneers used  greenbriers  as  food.  The 
roots  were  pounded  to  a plup,  washed 
in  water,  and  strained,  and  the  sedi- 
ment was  dried  into  a fine,  reddish 
powder.  This  meal,  when  boiled  in 
water  and  cooled,  produced  a jelly- 
like  pudding.  The  meal  was  also 
used  to  thicken  soups  and  was  fried 
in  bear  grease  to  make  bread  or  cakes. 
The  fleshly  portions  of  greenbriers 
were  used  to  brew  a refreshing  drink. 
Greenbriers  were  also  once  used  med- 
icinally as  a mild  diuretic. 

Today,  greenbriers  are  sometimes 
used  as  ornamentals  for  covering  a 
rustic  trellis  or  tree  stump.  The  young 
shoots  of  common  and  cat  greenbrier 
are  eaten  raw  in  salads  or  cooked  like 
asparagus  tips. 

Five  Species  in  Pennsylvania 

Greenbriers  belong  to  the  lily  fam- 
ily. The  woody  species  are  armed 
with  numerous  large  spines,  are 
high-climbing,  and,  in  open  places, 
often  form  dense  thickets  that  may 


become  impenetrable  to  deer.  The 
flowers  are  small,  greenish-yellow, 
and  bloom  in  May  and  June.  The 
fruits  are  one-  to  six-seeded,  dark- 
blue  or  black  berries  that  ripen  from 
September  to  November.  The  fruits 
may  hang  on  the  vines  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer  — a factor  of  great 
value  to  wildlife  in  winter.  Green- 
briers start  to  fruit  after  their  second 
year.  Most  vines  bear  some  fruit  every 
year  and  yield  good  to  excellent  crops 
in  three  out  of  four  years. 

Five  species  of  greenbriers  are 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  mainly  in  the 
western  part  and  particularly  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Two 
of  the  species  are  annual  herbaceous 
plants,  four  to  seven  feet  tall,  with 
smooth,  unarmed  stems.  The  carrion 
flower  ( Smilax  herbacea ) has  flowers 
that  smell  like  decaying  flesh,  seven- 
to  nine-veined  leaves  that  are  whitish 
beneath,  and  a dark  blue  fruit  with  a 
whitish  bloom.  The  other  herbaceous 
species,  S.  pulverulenta,  has  no  com- 
mon name  and  occurs  only  in  a few 
southeastern  counties.  It  has  dark 
green  five-veined  leaves  that  are 
shiny  beneath,  and  it  bears  a black 
fruit. 

The  other  species  are  more  valu- 
able to  wildlife.  They  are  perennial, 
woody,  high-climbing  plants  bearing 
numerous  large  spines. 

Common  greenbrier  ( S.  rotundi- 
folia ) is  the  one  most  often  encoun- 1 
tered  in  the  understory  of  deep  woods 
because  it  is  the  most  shade  tolerant  j 
of  all  the  greenbriers.  It  has  tough,  ■ 
often  four-angled  stems  armed  with 
stout  brown-  or  black-tipped  thorns, 
smooth  leaves  that  are  shiny  beneath, 
and  extremely  long  underground 
“roots”  (rhizomes). 

Cat  greenbrier  ( S.  glauca)  occurs 
in  places  that  are  not  shaded  and  is 
most  often  found  in  old  fields  and 
along  roadsides  and  fencerows.  It  has 
slender  stems  that  become  mottled  j 
brown  with  age;  slightly  curved,  green 
to  reddish  brown  or  black  spines; 
leaves  that  are  distinctly  whitish  be- 
low; and  “roots”  consisting  of  rhi-  1 
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zomes  and  large,  fleshy,  potato-like 
tubers. 

Bristly  greenbrier  (S.  hispida ) is 
found  mostly  along  stream  bottoms 
and  low  grounds  where  there  is  more 
moisture  and  the  soil  is  better.  It  has 
stout  olive-green  stems;  long,  slender, 
needle-like,  brown  to  black  spines  that 
densely  cover  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stems;  leaves  that  are  shiny  on  both 
sides;  and  only  short  underground 
runners. 

Propagation 

The  woody  greenbriers  can  be 
propagated  from  seeds,  stem  cuttings, 
and  rhizome  cuttings.  Cat  greenbrier 
can  also  be  grown  from  tubers,  and 
common  greenbrier  is  probably  the 
easiest  of  the  three  species  to  grow 
from  seeds  or  stem  cuttings. 

Perhaps  the  best  small-scale  meth- 
od for  growing  all  three  species  is 
from  “root”  cuttings  collected  and 
planted  in  the  spring.  For  common 
and  bristly  greenbrier,  cut  the  under- 
ground runners  into  sections  so  that 
each  includes  several  nodes  and  at 
least  one  sprout  if  sprouts  have 
formed  on  the  runner.  For  cat  green- 
brier use  the  potato-like  tubers  as 
cuttings.  Cuttings  can  be  rooted  out- 
doors, preferably  in  a bed  which  can 
be  watered  by  a mist-spray,  and  trans- 
planted the  following  spring. 

Alternatively,  cuttings  can  be  col- 
lected in  the  fall,  stored  over  winter 
at  about  41°  F.,  and  then  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  spring  collections. 

If  you  are  out  rambling  in  the 
woods  or  old  fields  and  some  thorny, 
green  vine  trips  you,  snags  and  pulls 
on  your  clothing,  grabs  and  scratches 
your  legs  — go  ahead  and  call  it  an 


THREE  OF  THE  state’s  five  species:  Smi- 
lax  hispida,  S.  glauca  and  S.  rotundifolia, 
usually  called  the  bristly,  cat  and  common 
greenbriers. 

unflattering  name.  But  afterwards, 
don’t  forget  that  greenbriers  rank 
among  the  most  important  wildlife 
plants  in  Penn’s  Woods. 
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Footprints  in  the  Grass 

In  early  season  big  game  hunting,  tracks  are  easily  detected  in  morning 
dew.  Man— or  game— leaves  dark  splotches  on  the  jeweled  grass.  Be  prepared, 
because  a dew  track  means  that  the  quarry  has  passed  very  recently. 
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GOVERNOR  Milton  J.  Shapp  addresses  members  and  guests 
of  PFSC. 


DGP  Perry  Hilbe 
Officer  of  the  Ye 
Safari  InternatkT 
G.  L.  Bowers. 
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COMMISSIONER  E.  J.  BROOKS  receives 
associate  lifetime  credentials  from  past 
president  Lennie  Green.  Below,  Senator 
Schweiker  meets  employes  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commissions. 


CLAYTON  SHENK  and  Commissioner  Bob 
Fasnacht,  above.  Below,  Bob  Bielo  pre- 
sents PFSC’s  “Mystery  Awardee”  plaque  to 
Glenn  L.  Bowers. 


ual  award  as  Wildlife 
i behalf  of  the  Shikar- 
SC  Executive  Director 
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GOVERNOR  Shapp 
and  Carl  White,  of 
Avonmore,  above. 
Right,  Senator  Rich- 
ard S.  Schweiker 
speaks  to  group. 
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Some  Buddy 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY- While 
reviewing  hunting  accident  reports  in 
the  Southcentral  Division,  one  of  the 
offenders  told  the  investigating  office: 
“I  was  unloading  my  gun  and  it  went 
off.  The  bullet  buried  itself  harmlessly 
in  the  ground  . . . after  passing  through 
my  buddy’s  foot.”— Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  J.  D.  Moyle,  Huntingdon. 


BRADFORD  COUNT Y-The  day 
after  beaver  season  closed,  I received 
my  first  damage  complaint  of  the  year 
concerning  them.  I’ve  had  several 
others  since.  The  complaints  range 
from  filling  culverts  and  therefore 
flooding  roads  to  destroying  shade 
trees  around  camps,  digging  holes  in 
man-made  dams,  thus  weakening 
them  so  they  may  wash  out,  and 
cutting  prized  fruit  and  timber  trees. 
It  looks  like  a busy  summer  ahead  just 
servicing  beaver  damage  complaints. 
—District  Game  Protector  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 


Take  Your  Pick 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - It’s 
easy  for  a Game  Protector  to  tell  the 
season  just  by  answering  the  phone. 
It  sounds  like  this: 

Summer— A dozen  deer  are  eating 
all  my  com  and  tomatoes.  Twenty 
mallard  ducks  come  up  to  my  door 
every  day;  yes,  I was  feeding  a few 
but  now  there  are  too  many  pheas- 
ants, squirrels,  groundhogs,  rabbits— 
too  many,  take  them  away,  take  them 
away! 

Winter— The  poor  deer  are  starving, 
don’t  you  guys  ever  feed  them?  I 
spent  ten  dollars  on  corn  alone  for 
pheasants;  I fed  the  ducks  all  winter 
or  they’d  have  starved.  The  poor  an- 
imals will  freeze  to  death.  I saw  a 
big  flock  of  turkey.  They’ll  probably 
starve  . . . nothing  to  eat  around 
here. 

Fall— Where’s  all  the  game?  Why 
don’t  you  guys  stock  rabbits?  It’s 
going  to  be  a poor  buck  season,  no 
tracks,  no  buck  rubs.  I haven’t  seen 
a pheasant  all  season.  Duck  season  is 
too  early,  the  ducks  haven’t  come 
down  from  the  north  yet.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  squirrels? 

Spring— A herd  of  25  deer  crosses 
there  every  evening,  can’t  you  guys 
trap  some  and  . . . Do  you  have  any 
traps?  My  place  is  lousy  with  rabbits, 
can’t  grow  a thing.  Squirrels,  why  I 
took  a walk  the  other  day,  they’re  all 
over  the  place.  Hey,  did  you  guys 
stock  pheasants?  I’m  seeing  cockbirds 
all  over  the  place.  And  that’s  an- 
other thing,  I think  spring  gobbler 
season  is  too  early.  Now  if  I . . . — 
District  Game  Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 
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Targets  from  Outer  Space? 
SOMERSET  COUNTY  - At  4:45 
the  other  morning,  I was  on  my  way 
home  from  night  patrol  when  I ob- 
served a pickup  along  a dirt  road  with 
its  parking  lights  on.  On  checking 
the  vehicle,  I noticed  a semi-automatic 
shotgun  between  the  two  occupants 
and  the  gun  was  found  to  be  loaded. 
When  I asked  about  this,  I was  told 
that  the  weekend  before  the  driver 
and  a friend  were  stopped  along  the 
same  road  and  suddenly  they  saw  a 
bright  ball  of  fire  and  heard  a loud 
“Woosh.”  Just  before  this  happened 
the  air  was  very  calm  but  then  a 
chill  came  over  them  as  the  tempera- 
ture dropped  some  14  degrees.  They 
were,  to  say  the  least,  disturbed  and 
left  the  area  posthaste.  The  driver, 
before  he  told  me  this,  had  said,  “You 
won’t  believe  this  and  neither  will 
anyone  else,  but  this  is  the  reason 
the  gun  is  loaded,  ’cause  we  were 
afraid  it  would  happen  again.”  He 
also  asked  if  I believed  in  UFOs— I 
don’t,  and  neither  did  the  magistrate. 
—District  Game  Protector  R.  J.  As- 
key,  Meyersdale. 


Gotta  Use  a “Rat”  Reel 
LUZERNE  COUNTY-A  fisher- 
man from  the  Harveys  Lake  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  stated  that  the  opening  of 
trout  season  was  an  unusual  trip  for 
him.  After  fishing  for  a few  hours 
without  any  luck,  he  decided  to  throw 
his  hook,  baited  with  com,  around  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  docks  at  the  lake. 
He  felt  a solid  strike  and  could  not 
retrieve  his  line  very  easily.  Finally 
he  was  able  to  reel  it  in  to  where  he 
could  see  his  catch.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  he  had  hooked  a muskrat  by 
the  lip.  He  brought  the  muskrat  close 
to  the  boat  and  released  him.  May- 
be this  would  be  a good  method  of 
trapping  for  damage  complaints.— 
District  Game  Protector  E.  R.  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 


Bashful 

CLARION /JEFFERSON  COUN- 
TIES—A Clarion  County  deputy  told 
me  he  had  bought  a mouth-type  tur- 
key call  and  tried  it  during  the  spring 
gobbler  season.  But  he  just  couldn’t 
get  the  right  sound  from  it.  There 
didn’t  appear  to  be  anyone  else 
around,  so  he  decided  to  practice  call- 
ing as  he  walked  back  down  the  trail 
toward  his  car.  He  was  producing 
sounds  like  songbirds,  wild  ducks, 
geese  and  other  creatures.  He  was 
within  sight  of  his  car  when  he  sud- 
denly noticed  another  hunter  standing 
along  the  trail  looking  at  him.  He 
was  very  embarrassed  and  did  not 
want  the  other  man  to  know  he  was 
a deputy  so  he  walked  on  past  his 
car,  which  had  a large  two-way  radio 
antenna  attached,  and  waited  in  the 
woods  until  the  other  hunter  had 
gone  home.— Land  Manager  L.  L. 
Harshbarger,  Knox. 

Really  Livin’ 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  - 
James  Cole,  who  traps  rabbits  for  the 
Game  Commission  in  and  around 
Jeannette,  puts  his  rabbits  up  in  pens 
in  his  fruit  cellar  and  feeds  them  the 
best  lettuce  and  apples  he  can  buy 
until  he  can  take  them  out  and  release 
them.  Jim’s  wife  calls  it,  “Cole’s  Rab- 
bit Hotel,”  where  the  guests  eat  better 
than  the  host.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector S.  E.  Lockerman,  Pittsburgh. 
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MONROE  COUNTY -On  April  5, 
Mt.  Pocono  Police  Officer  Sam  Va- 
lenze  received  a call  concerning  a 
woodchuck.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
caller’s  address,  he  found  a wood- 
chuck with  its  head  caught  in  a brass 
pot.  With  the  assistance  of  several 
young  people  he  tried  to  remove  the 
woodchuck  from  the  pot.  One  boy 
had  the  following  items  with  him  to 
help  out  in  the  cause:  a Phillips 

screwdriver,  claw  hammer,  wire  cut- 
ters and  a wall-type  can  opener!  After 
a little  effort  the  woodchuck  was  re- 
leased by  pulling  its  head  from  the 
pot.  It  ran  a few  feet,  stopped, 
turned  around  and  looked  back  as  if 
to  say  thanks.  Officer  Valenze  stated 
that  when  it  stopped  to  look  back  it 
was  smiling  at  them.— District  Game 
Protector  D.  C.  Beach,  Mt.  Pocono. 

Three  Cheers 

GREENE  COUNTY— After  pre- 
senting a program  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  they  gave  this  officer  and 
the  Game  Commission  three  cheers 
for  the  job  we  are  doing  in  conserva- 
tion work.  I think  it’s  time  for  the 
public  to  give  the  Boy  Scouts  three 
cheers  for  the  job  they  and  their 
leaders  are  doing  in  conservation  and 
good  citizenship.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  A.  McGinness,  Waynes- 
burg. 


Some  Make  the  Effort 
LYCOMING  COUNTY -One  of 
the  musts  for  successful  law  enforce- 
ment is  cooperation  by  local  residents 
in  reporting  game  law  violations. 
Many  people  in  this  day  and  age  do 
not  want  to  become  involved.  This 
month  I had  wonderful  cooperation 
from  a gentleman  who  did  want  to 
become  involved.  By  the  simple  but 
important  act  of  jotting  down  an 
automobile  license  number,  three  in- 
dividuals were  successfully  appre- 
hended for  killing  several  wild  ducks 
in  closed  season  at  the  new  Rose 
Valley  Lake.  Without  this  man’s  in- 
volvement, apprehension  would  have 
been  impossible.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  L.  Hutson,  Williamsport. 


A Real  “Gobbler” 

YORK  COUNTY-Thiee  area  hunt- 
ers returned  from  a hunting  trip  to 
Potter  County,  Lyman  Run  area,  with 
this  report:  Jim  Baney,  12-lb.  hen,  29 
beechnuts  in  crop.  Ronald  Rhodes, 
hit  a gobbler,  could  not  find  bird. 
Larry  Hoffman,  I8J2  lb.  gobbler,  734 
beechnuts  in  crop!  Beechnuts  weigh- 
ed approximately  one  pound.  You 
could  not  hold  the  contents  of  the 
crop  in  two  hands— District  Game 
Protector  R.  W.  Ruths,  Mt.  Wolf. 


Probably  Can’t  Read  Either 
BEDFORD  COUNTY-This  month 
while  patrolling  State  Game  Land  73 
I noticed  a recently  discarded  brown 
paper  bag.  I stopped  and  looked  in- 
side the  bag.  I found  a homemade 
target  with  two  holes  in  the  bullseye 
and  two  unused  plastic  litter  bags. 
The  bags  had  been  given  away  for 
advertising.  Perhaps  some  people  also 
have  to  be  given  instructions  for  the 
use  and  disposal  of  these  bags.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  G.  B.  Thomas, 
Woodbury. 
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Specialist 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY-1  have 
a young  deputy  who  just  can’t  seem 
to  find  a Game  Law  violation  by  him- 
self, but  is  very  active  in  picking  up 
road-killed  deer  and  of  course  col- 
lecting jawbones  and  recording  re- 
productive data  from  deer.  So  far 
this  year  he  has  extracted  27  jaw- 
bones. This  fact  was  brought  up  in 
a discussion  with  a Special  Water- 
ways Patrolman.  A remark  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  even  though  this 
deputy  can’t  find  a violation,  he  still 
is  the  best  “venison  dentist”  in  Wash- 
ington County.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Washington. 


Last  Resort 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - 
“Charlie,”  an  injured  screech  owl 
which  lived  with  us  awhile,  got  loose 
and  was  found  by  my  three  young 
daughters  hiding  in  the  fireplace.  A 
little  apprehensive  about  just  reaching 
in  and  grabbing  him,  they  tried  sev- 
eral approaches  of  their  own,  includ- 
ing drawing,  coloring  and  cutting  out 
a life-size  mouse  to  use  as  a lure. 
When  that  didn’t  work,  they  shone  a 
flashlight  on  him  so  he  would  think 
it  was  daytime  and  thus  go  to  sleep 
so  the  girls  could  grab  him.  That 
didn’t  work  either.  Finally,  they  did 
what  most  people  do  first— called  the 
Game  Protector.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector B.  J.  Schmader,  Collegeville. 


First  Things  First 

BUTLER  COUNTY- A true  story 
related  to  me  recently  indicates  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  of  our  pollution 
fighters  from  Slippery  Rock.  A barber 
by  trade,  our  hero  was  busily  cutting 
the  hair  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
when  the  local  waterways  patrolman 
came  into  the  shop  and  told  of  a 
pollution  case  which  he  had  been 
called  to  investigate.  Promising  to  re- 
turn in  five  minutes,  the  barber  left 
his  customer  in  the  chair  and  went 
out  with  the  waterways  patrolman. 
Don  Martin,  Butler  County  Game 
Protector,  chatted  with  the  customer 
in  the  absence  of  the  barber.  While 
at  first  the  situation  was  amusing, 
after  a half  hour  of  waiting  the  half- 
finished  customer  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  sense  of  humor.  The  Game  Pro- 
tector obligingly  unpinned  the  cape 
from  his  neck  and  the  man  departed, 
muttering  to  himself.  Said  story 
leaves  us  with  several  questions:  Was 
the  pollution  case  abated?  And  did 
the  customer  get  his  haircut  finished? 
—District  Game  Protector  N.  W. 
Weston,  Boyers. 

Talk  About  a Loser! 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - We 
have  an  “eight-time”  loser  from  Bed- 
ford County.  He’s  been  prosecuted 
seven  times  in  Maryland,  once  here!— 
Law  Enforcement  Assistant  J.  D. 
Moyle. 
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One  of  the  Good  Guys! 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - This  past 
month  I received  a long  distance  call 
from  the  state  of  California.  The 
caller,  a former  Pennsylvania  resident, 
wanted  two  things.  First,  he  wanted 
to  tell  me  how  well  the  sportsmen  of 
California  talk  about  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  think  of  them 
as  the  best  in  the  U.S.  And  the  sec- 
ond thing  he  wanted  was  a three-year 
subscription  to  GAME  NEWS.  —Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  L.  E.  Yocum, 
Oil  City. 


Bushytailed  Geniuses 
INDIANA  COUNTY-  Mrs.  Cora 
Williams,  of  Indiana,  told  me  that  a 
gray  squirrel  was  constantly  getting 
into  her  bird  feeder  and  consuming 
large  amounts  of  bird  feed.  To  elim- 
inate the  problem,  the  feeder  was 
suspended  on  a wire  from  an  arm  on 
top  of  the  pole.  The  squirrel  would 
then  climb  the  pole  and  jump  to  the 
feeder,  but  the  feeder  would  swing 
away  each  time  and  the  squirrel 
would  drop  to  the  ground.  The  squir- 
rel finally  gave  up  and  left  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  working  fine. 
Several  hours  later,  Mr.  Squirrel  re- 
turned with  a buddy.  The  two 
squirrels  climbed  the  pole  and  simul- 
taneously jumped  to  the  feeder,  one 
on  each  side,  climbed  in  and  pro- 
ceeded to  gobble  up  the  delicacies.— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  E.  Deni- 
ker,  Indiana. 


Some  Never  Learn 

BUTLER  COUNTY- While  patrol- 
ling State  Game  Land  216  one  after- 
noon, I investigated  some  shooting  and 
found  four  individuals  firing  into  a 
Game  Commission  sign.  Although  the 
firearms  were  only  22  caliber,  the  bul- 
lets were  passing  through  the  sign 
and  down  through  a hollow.  Needless 
to  say  they  were  in  violation  of  the 
Game  Law,  but  think  of  the  danger 
if  someone  had  been  walking  in  that 
area.  The  violators  were  past  the  age 
required  to  take  hunter  safety,  but 
I wonder  if  22-year-olds  should  take  a 
refresher  course.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector D.  D.  Martin,  Prospect. 

Workers 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - More 
than  500  students  turned  out  recently 
on  State  Game  Lands  30,  McKean 
County,  to  plant  seedlings.  They 
were  from  Cameron  County  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools  and  they  as- 
sisted in  planting  more  than  30,000 
seedlings  in  an  effort  aimed  toward 
better  food  and  cover  for  the  wildlife 
species  that  inhabit  the  area.  The 
seedlings  were  planted  on  stream 
banks,  borders,  openings,  etc.  The 
students  did  a good  job  and  are  to 
be  commended,  along  with  their 
teachers,  especially  Mr.  Harvey  Wag- 
ner, who  organized  the  day’s  activi- 
ties.—Land  Manager  J.  F.  Ramsey, 
Falls  Creek. 

Always  Problems 

WARREN  COUNTY  - A member 
of  a sportsmen’s  club  brought  it  to 
my  attention  that  he  had  received  a 
complaint  from  a landowner.  It  seems 
some  people  took  it  on  themselves  to 
park  their  campers  on  this  man’s 
property  for  a weekend  of  fishing.  The 
last  straw  was  allowing  the  children 
to  do  anything  they  wanted,  such  as 
climbing  on  his  machinery.  Such  in- 
considerate acts  result  in  closing  of 
land  to  hunting  and  fishing.— District 
Game  Protector  D.  S.  Parr,  Tidioute. 
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NEWS 

By  Ted  Godshall 

Code  of  Ethics  for  Outdoorsmen 


THE  AMERICAN  Outdoorsman 
Conference,  a group  of  54  nation- 
al associations  and  government  agen- 
cies concerned  with  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, has  adopted  a six-part  code  of 
ethics  for  the  outdoorsman.  The  key 
word  in  this  guide  to  man’s  relation- 
ship to  his  outdoor  environment  is 
respect. 

The  code,  written  by  Warren  Page, 
president  of  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  is  not  limited  to  hunters 
but  applies  as  well  to  hikers,  skiers, 
fishermen,  snowmobilers,  campers, 
and  all  others  who  can  be  called  out- 
door recreationists. 

Under  the  code,  America’s  out- 
doorsmen, numbering  50  to  100 
million,  will  pay  proper  respect  to  the 
rights  of  property  and  privacy,  to 
both  the  laws  and  the  sporting  usages 
guiding  outdoor  activities,  to  wild- 
life and  to  the  conservation  of  its 
habitat,  to  the  environment,  to  the 
young  or  uninitiated  who  need  train- 
ing in  proper  outdoor  conduct,  and  to 
themselves  as  lovers  of  the  out  of 
doors. 

The  full  text  of  the  new  ethical 
code  follows: 

1.  As  outdoorsmen  we  will  respect 
the  full  due  of  all  others  in  matters 
of  their  normal  social  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, their  privacy,  and  their 
property. 

2.  As  outdoorsmen  we  will  respect 
the  rules  of  safety  applicable  to  our 
sport,  and  will  furthermore  most  high- 
ly respect  both  the  laws  written  to 
prescribe  its  legal  pursuit  and  those 
usages,  written  or  unwritten,  which 
like  the  ethic  of  fair  chase  in  hunting 
guide  its  proper  and  sportsmanlike 
conduct. 

3.  As  outdoorsmen  we  will  fully 


JOHN  S.  HOOVER,  III,  RD  1,  Warriors 
Mark,  though  only  3,  enjoys  the  pictures 
in  GAME  NEWS. 


respect  any  quarry  or  wild  thing 
sought,  according  to  it  not  only  suit- 
able opportunity  for  escape  but  also 
and  more  importantly  our  constant 
consideration  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  healthy  habitat. 

4.  As  outdoorsmen  we  will  respect 
our  worldly  environment,  befouling  it 
in  no  preventable  way  and  persistenly 
seeking  to  maintain  or  improve  its 
established  ecology. 

5.  As  outdoorsmen  we  will  respect 
the  need  for  such  ethical  conduct 
among  the  young  or  the  uninitiated 
and  will  endeavor  to  pass  on  to  others 
all  the  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge 
essential  to  the  true  man  of  the  out 
of  doors. 

6.  Above  all,  we  will  respect  our- 
selves as  outdoorsmen,  recognizing 
that  in  natural  pursuits  we  find  un- 
derstanding of  man’s  origins,  in  con- 
tact with  nature  we  find  refreshment 
of  the  spirit,  and  through  a love  for 
the  out  of  doors  we  build  restoration 
of  self. 
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FOUR  BUCKS  WERE  TAKEN  IN  1908  by  the  Old  Bendersville  Deer  Camp,  Pine  Grove 
Road,  Cumberland  County.  Standing:  Arch  Reed,  George  Oyler,  John  Sheaffer,  Frank 
Ganetson,  John  Bueher,  Allen  Polly,  Charles  Oyler,  Samuel  Tuckey,  George  Rautsing; 
kneeling,  second  row:  Emolong  Harmon,  Wm.  Becker;  front  row:  Charles  Gulden, 

, John  Peters,  , Harry  Arnold,  Robert  Riggel,  Roy  Warner(?).  Photo 

from  retired  DGP  Sam  Weigel,  Arendtsville. 


New  National  Conservation  Group  Formed 

The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  has  been  organized  to  promote 
wild  turkey  conservation  nationwide.  The  federation  is  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion composed  of  sportsmen,  conservationists,  and  game  biologists  who 
practice  sound  wildlife  management  and  enjoy  turkey  hunting.  The  new 
group’s  program  features  “Turkey  Call  Magazine,”  awards,  information,  and 
a strong  voice  in  conservation.  Those  interested  may  write  The  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation,  112  Pender  Street,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  22401. 


Wandering  Woodcock 

In  spite  of  popular  opinion,  woodcock  do  not  always  flight  on  a full  moon. 
Unusual  concentrations  are  due  to  inclement  weather  conditions  in  northern 
ranges.  A heavy  snow  or  a hard  freeze  in  the  fall  will  send  them  south  in 
droves. 
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HUNTER  SAFETY 
EDUCATION  ** 


By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 

Fine  Safety  Record  Compiled  by  Hunters 


PENNSYLVANIA  hunters  last  year 
compiled  their  finest  safety  rec- 
ord since  World  War  II.  In  fact,  ex- 
cept for  the  World  War  II  years  when 
most  hunters  were  involved  in  efforts 
totally  unrelated  to  game,  the  1972 
hunter  safety  record  was  the  best 
since  the  Depression  years  of  the  mid- 
1980s. 

Last  year  only  329  hunting  acci- 
dents were  recorded  in  Pennsylvania 
among  the  more  than  1.1  million  hunt- 
ers afield.  The  total  was  the  lowest 
since  1945,  when  there  were  only 
about  half  as  many  hunters  as  there 
are  now.  Of  the  1972  mishaps,  19 
were  fatal,  four  of  them  self-inflicted. 

The  hunting  accident  rate  has  been 
dropping  sharply  in  the  state  every 
year  since  1968  when  hunter  safety 
training  became  mandatory  for  all 
youths  under  the  age  of  16  before 
they  could  purchase  a hunting  license. 

In  1968,  there  were  530  Pennsyl- 
vania accidents.  Figures  dropped  to 
479  in  1969,  to  455  in  1970,  and  395 
in  1971. 

Game  Commission  safety  officials 
believe  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  hunting  mishaps  is  also  due  to  the 
increased  use  of  fluorescent  orange 
safety  material  by  hunters. 

Again  in  1972,  no  person  who  was 
wearing  fluorescent  orange  was  mis- 
taken for  game  and  shot  by  a hunter. 
In  fact,  there  never  has  been  a per- 
son shot  in  Pennsylvania  who  was 
wearing  fluorescent  orange  and  who 
was  mistaken  for  game. 

Last  year  six  persons  who  were 
wearing  red  colors  were  mistaken  for 
game  and  shot.  Nineteen  victims  who 
were  mistaken  for  game  were  not 


DR.  D.  R.  McCLAY  receives  PGC  grant  for 
HS  study  at  Penn  State  from  John  Behel 
as  Dr.  Fred  Snyder  looks  on. 

wearing  any  safety-colored  clothing. 

In  1972,  68  hunting  accident  victims 
were  wearing  traditional  red  and  were 
not  seen  by  the  person  who  caused 
the  injury.  Another  56  victims  not 
wearing  safety  colored  clothing  were 
not  seen  by  the  shooters. 

For  years  the  Game  Commission 
has  urged  hunters  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange  while  afield,  and  has  appealed 
to  the  legislature  to  require  hunters 
to  wear  fluorescent  orange. 

In  1972,  88  accidents  were  record- 
ed in  open  fields,  compared  to  69  in 
the  brush.  Of  the  310  non-fatal  acci- 
dents, 69  were  self-inflicted. 

Of  all  accidents,  259  occurred  be- 
tween 8 a.m.  and  4 p.m.  Of  the  re- 
maining 70  mishaps,  light  was  not  a 
factor  in  46,  and  the  other  24  accidents 
involved  self-inflicted  injuries,  a good 
indication  that  present  shooting  hours 
are  not  a factor  in  the  number  of 
hunting  accidents. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
A DIGEST  OF  INFORMATION  COMPILED 


FROM  REPORTS  OF  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 
1972 


CASUALTY 

AGES  OF  VICTIMS 

Fatal  ' 

Self-Inflicted  . 

4 

Under  12  years  of  age  

5 

Inflicted  by  others 

15 

12  to  15  years  of  age  

45 

Non-Fatal 

16  to  20  years  of  age  

83 

Self-Inflicted  . 

69 

21  years  of  age  and  over 

194 

Inflicted  by  others 

241 

Age  not  reported 

2 

SPORTING  ARM 

USED 

AGES  OF  PERSONS  INFLICTING  INJURY 

Shotgun 

ratal 

Non-Fatal 

12  to  15  years  of  age  

39 

Self-Inflicted.  . 

3 . 

. . 25  . . 

28 

16  to  20  years  of  age  

48 

Inflicted  by  others 

4 . 

. .206  . . 

210 

21  years  of  age  and  over 

111 

Rifle 

Age  not  reported 

58 

Self-Inflicted.  . 

1 . 

. . 24  . . 

25 

Inflicted  by  others 

11  . 

. . 31  . . 
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CASUALTY  CAUSES 

Revolvers 

Self-Inflicted.  . 

0 . 

. . 10  . . 

10 

Sporting  Arm  in  dangerous  position 

13 

Infl icted  by  others 

0 . 

. . 2 . . 

2 

Accidental  Discharge 

69 

Bow  and  Arrow 

Richochet  or  stray 

120 

Self-Inflicted.  . 

0 . 

. . 10  . . 

10 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 

76 

Inflicted  by  others 

0 . 

. . 2 . . 

2 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell.  . . . 

18 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm  . . . 

2 

BIRD  OR  ANIMAL 

HUNTED 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 

25 

Sporting  arm  defective 

6 

Upland  Small  Game. 

. 6 . 

. .233  . . 

239 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club.  . . 

0 

Deer 

.11  . 

. . 48  . . 

59 

Bear 

. 0 . 

. . 2 . . 

2 

PLACE  OF  ACCIDENT 

Woodchuck 

. 1 . 

. . 12  . . 

13 

Others  

. 1 . 

. . 15  . . 

16 

Fields 

88 

Brush  

69 

SAFETY  COLOR 

WORN  BY  VICTIMS 

Open  Woodland  

59 

Dense  Woodland 

66 

Fluorescent  Orange 

74 

Water  

3 

Red 

133 

Conveyance 

6 

Yellow  

13 

Camp 

5 

None 

109 

Wood  Road  or  Public  Highway  . . . 

33 

SUMMARY 

OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF 

1972  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

FATAL 19 

NON 

-FATAL. 

. . . . 310  TOTAL 

329 

SUMMARY  OF  SAFETY  COLOR  WORN  BY  VICTIMS 


FI . 0. 

Y. 

R. 

N. 

Victim  mistaken  for  game 

0 

0 

6 

19 

Victim  not  seen  by  offender  

2 

4 

68 

56 

Color  not  factor  in  hunting  accident.  . 

72 

9 

59 

34 

NOTE:  Existing  shooting  hours  did  not  contribute  to  hunting  accidents.  Our  records 

show  that  259  accidents  occurred  between  8 a.m.  - 4 p.m.  Of  the  remaining  70 
that  took  place  before  or  after  these  hours,  light  was  not  a factor  in  46,  and 
24  were  self-inflicted. 
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The  Greatest  Threat  To  Wildlife 


By  Donald  E.  Zimmerman 


> 


PGC  Wildlife  Conservation  Education  Specialist 


PROTECTIONIST  elements  con- 
tinue to  criticize  sport  hunting 
without  realizing  that  the  removal 
of  part  of  the  game  population  does 
not  threaten  the  perpetuation  of  that 
game  species. 

Seldom  do  these  critics  realize  that 
both  game  and  non-game  wildlife 
face  a paramount  problem— man’s  con- 
tinuous destruction  of  wildlife  habitat. 
Under  the  guise  of  “improvements,” 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  open 
lands  across  our  nation  support  no 
wildlife— either  game  or  non-game. 

How  serious  is  this  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? Each  year  in  this  state,  some 
43,000  acres  of  once  open  lands  are 
“developed”  as  new  homes,  shopping 
centers,  schools,  and  highways  are 
built.  Forty- three  thousand  acres  is 
hard  to  comprehend.  Most  of  us 
can’t  probe  the  massiveness  of  these 
figures. 

How  do  we  put  a handle  on  43,000 
acres?  Just  how  much  is  it?  Well, 
Philadelphia,  the  county  and  city,  has 
about  81,000  acres,  while  Montour 
County  has  83,000  acres.  Every  two 
years  we  lose  more  open  lands  than 
there  are  in  either  Philadelphia  or 
Montour  counties. 

If  we  continue  to  develop  our  open 
lands  at  the  present  rate,  in  a century 
we  will  have  reduced  the  open  area 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  nearly  4.3 
million  acres.  The  total  land  area 
of  Pennsylvania  is  about  28  million 
acres. 

Much  of  this  acreage  was  once  pro- 
ductive wildlife  habitat.  What  is 
habitat?  Ecologists  say  it  is  where 
the  animal  lives.  In  many  ways  this 
is  an  over  simplification  of  the  term, 
but  it  gives  us  the  general  idea. 

For  game  management  purposes, 
habitat  has  been  divided  into  several 
types.  The  common  types  in  Penn- 


IT IS  MAN’S  continuous  destruction  of 
habitat,  not  hunting,  which  has  threatened 
our  wildlife.  Many  thousands  of  acres  are 
“developed”  each  year,  to  wildlife’s  loss. 

sylvania  are  farmland,  forests  and 
wetlands.  Each  supports  specific 
species  of  game  and  non-game  wild- 
fife. 

Common  game  animals  of  the  farm- 
land habitat  are  the  ringnecked  pheas- 
ant, cottontail  rabbit,  mourning  dove, 
and  possibly  bobwhite  quail  in  some 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth.  On  forest 
lands,  common  game  animals  of  the 
brushy  area  are  the  grouse  and  white- 
tailed deer,  while  the  gray  squirrel, 
wild  turkey  and  black  bear  are  the 
common  game  animals  in  the  matur- 
ing forests.  Marshlands  or  wetlands 
are  the  favorable  habitat  for  ducks, 
geese,  mink,  muskrat,  beaver,  herons, 
shore  birds,  frogs  and  turtles. 
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Not  only  does  the  development  of 
land  remove  once  productive  wildlife 
habitat,  but  it  also  influences  wildlife 
creatures  on  nearby  areas.  In  recent 
years  the  construction  of  interstate 
highway  systems  through  areas  of 
high  deer  populations  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  road-killed  deer. 
Not  only  does  the  highway  construc- 
tion eliminate  some  wildlife  habitat, 
but  also  it  affects  nearby  wildlife. 
Normally,  wildlife  creatures  move 
about  in  a definite  area  that  is  called 
their  home  range.  If  a highway  inter- 
sects the  home  range  of  a creature, 
and  that  animal  does  not  adjust  its 
movements,  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  move  along  the  road  or  possibly 
try  to  cross  it.  When  this  happens 
the  animal  may  be  struck  and  killed. 
Fencing  and  reflectors  have  been 
used  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess to  keep  deer  off  the  highways. 

Land  Necessary 

Before  any  wildlife  management 
plan  can  be  begun,  lands  must  be 
set  aside  on  which  the  program  can 
be  implemented.  Purchasing  lands 
and  setting  them  aside  is  a major 
step  for  both  game  and  non-game 
wildlife  management.  Even  if  the 
lands  are  left  idle  until  the  time, 
money  and  manpower  are  available 
to  develop  them,  they  can  be  quite 
beneficial  to  wildlife. 

To  insure  future  lands  for  wildlife 
and  hunting,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has,  since  the  1920s, 
been  purchasing  State  Game  Lands. 
Several  factors  contribute  to  the  state’s 
being  able  to  purchase  these  tracts. 

First  and  probably  most  important 
was  the  foresightedness  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Without  their  early  ef- 
forts and  the  tradition  that  was 


begun  more  than  50  years  ago,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Game  Commission 
would  have  been  able  to  acquire  lands 
as  easily  as  it  has  in  recent  years. 
Today  the  Commission  owns  more 
than  1.1  million  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Secondly,  the  mountainous  region 
in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  sweeping  moun- 
tain range  through  southcentral  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  primary  regions 
where  the  most  acreage  was  pur- 
chased for  State  Game  Lands.  Most 
State  Game  Lands  are  mountainous 
tracts  of  hardwood  forests  that  sup- 
port forest  game  species.  Some  of 
these  lands  were  holdings  of  mining 
companies,  while  many  others  had 
been  timbered  off.  The  Game  Com- 
mission habitat  management  program 
is  helping  to  make  these  lands  pro- 
duce more  wildlife  through  planting 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  selected  timbering 
operations. 

Many  fish  and  game  commissions 
in  other  states  are  presently  trying 
to  initiate  land  acquisition  programs 
similar  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s. 

What  can  individual  citizens  do  to 
slow  the  continued  destruction  of 
open  lands?  Society’s  value  system 
would  need  to  be  changed  as  a start. 
Man  must  weigh  the  values  of  eco- 
nomic growth  against  the  survival 
of  open  lands  and  wildlife.  Which  is 
more  important?  Will  filling  a marsh 
or  swamp  or  destroying  a forest  to 
build  a new  shopping  center  be  more 
important  than  leaving  the  natural 
area  for  wildlife? 

The  decisions  will  not  be  easy,  for 
all  the  alternatives  must  be  weighed 
and  considered  before  the  final  de- 
cision is  made. 


Big  Fellows 

Mature  American  bald  eagles  sometimes  measure  40  inches  from  the  end 
of  their  yellow  beaks  to  the  tip  of  their  white  tail  feathers. 
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The  Robber 
Flies 


By  Carsten  Ahrens 
Photo  by  Leif  Ahrens 


EACH  YEAR  I used  to  count  the 
days  until  Lewie  would  come  to 
camp  on  our  farm.  He  taught  me  to 
fish  when  I was  just  a tot.  Any  leaf, 
insect,  stone,  or  amphibian  I didn’t 
know,  I carried  to  Lewie  and  he,  out 
of  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  patience,  tirelessly  explained 
to  a small  boy  the  wonders  of  the 
out-of-doors.  Every  boy  should  have 
a “Lewie”  in  his  little  world! 

Lewie  told  me  too  late  about  rob- 
ber flies  . . . they’re  termed  assassin 
flies  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  I 
had  netted  a good-sized  one  and  was 
carrying  it  to  him  in  my  cupped 
hands  when  the  creature  stabbed 
right  through  the  tough  skin  of  my 
little  palm.  Lewie  taught,  comforted, 
and  applied  iodine  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Since  that  incident  I’ve  seen  a lot 
of  these  interesting  flies,  but  I’ve 
learned  to  handle  them  more  judi- 
ciously. Never  have  I know  them  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  attack  man, 
though  they  are  ruthless  in  their 
treatment  of  spiders  and  insects  gen- 
erally. They  grab,  stab,  suck  out  the 
juices,  and  discard  the  case.  They  can 
fly  swiftly,  usually  overtake  and  cap- 
ture their  prey  in  the  air,  often  at- 
tacking other  predators  like  dragon- 
flies and  tiger  beetles  that  sensible 
insects  try  to  avoid. 

The  family,  known  to  science  as 
Asilidae,  is  found  around  the  world. 
It’s  a good-sized  one  as  insects  go. 
There  are  some  4,000  species  and  each 
has  its  particular  habitat  from  perma- 
frost to  permafrost;  in  swamp  or 
sand  beach,  gravel  bed,  grassland  or 


A COMMON  ROBBER  FLY— this  swift  si- 
lent killer  doesn’t  look  for  drama — just 
food. 


forest;  in  living  or  dead  matter  . . . 
you  name  it,  you’ll  find  robber  flies. 
The  larva  doesn’t  learn  to  prey  on 
others;  it’s  bom  that  way.  It  feeds 
on  the  larvae  of  other  insects  in  its 
habitat,  and  when  it  transforms  to  a 
winged  adult,  it  seeks  mature  insects 
for  its  food. 

Distinctly  Robber-Like 

The  species  ranges  in  size  from  M 
to  IJ2  inches  in  length.  In  some,  the 
abdomen  is  long  and  slender;  in  a 
few  it  is  short,  robust  . . . sometimes 
giving  the  fly  the  appearance  of  a 
bumblebee.  But  there  is  something 
distinctly  robber-fly-like  about  all  of 
them.  It  may  be  the  deep  groove 
separating  the  bulging,  rather  large, 
compound  eyes,  the  slightly  hump- 
backed silhouette,  or  the  general  hairi- 
ness of  the  legs,  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
the  “bearded”  head.  Even  those  that 
seem  to  mimic  bumblebees  ( and  they 
do  a good  job  of  it)  have  the  un- 
mistakable robber  fly  traits.  The 
antennae  are  short,  tri-jointed,  and 
placed  aggressively  forward.  The 
single  pair  of  wings  is  transparent, 
well  supported  by  a number  of  strong 
veins.  The  majority  are  dull-colored 
insects  though  a few  are  metallic. 

Lewie  used  to  say  that  if  there  is 
color  and  noise  in  a combat  started 
by  a robber  fly,  the  other  insect  is 
supplying  them.  The  robber  fly  is  a 
swift,  unfeeling,  silent  killer.  It’s  not 
after  drama.  Just  food. 
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Some  Thoughts  for  a Summer  Day 

Proper  Shotg 


By  Susan 


NOW  THAT  IT’S  July,  and  hot 
out,  we  could  relax  in  the  shade 
and  talk  about  either  picking  wild 
blackberries  (mmm,  good!)  or,  may- 
be, the  coming  scattergun  seasons, 
and,  in  particular,  the  proper  shot- 
gun handling  that  goes  with  it.  But 
since  the  one  season  is  near  over  and 
the  other  is  just  about  ready  to  begin, 
we  should  take  the  time  then  to  talk 
a bit  more  about  our  guns,  shouldn’t 
we? 

From  the  inception  of  this  column 
six  months  ago  my  writing  has  been 
directed  at  getting  more  girls  to  join 
in  the  wonderful  world  of  sport  shoot- 
ing and  hunting— and  personal  letters 
from  readers  to  me  support  my  hopes. 

Perhaps  a few  of  my  paragraphs 
here  and  there  in  the  articles  have 
been  hard  core  facts,  strict  or  even 
severe  in  tone,  but  these  things  have 
been  written  because  I simply  can 
not  let  you  go  afield  for  your  first 
time  without  mentioning  some  of  the 


un  Handling 

M.  Pajak 

basics  of  proper  shotgun  handling. 

No  doubt  some  long  time  readers 
of  this  fine  magazine  will  lament, 
“Oh,  no,  not  again!”  when  they  read 
on,  but  they  should  understand  that 
I must  always  consider  the  fact  that 
somewhere  in  this  state  a gal  is  going 
to  pick  up  a gun  for  sport  shooting 
or  hunting  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
And  when  she  reads  my  column  “as 
gospel”  I have  the  responsibility  to 
make  as  sure  as  possible  that  she  is 
informed  about  guns  via  known  facts 
and  actual  field  experiences.  . . . 

The  shotgun  has  been  the  only 
firearm  spoken  of  so  far  because  I 
feel  it’s  better  for  you  girls  to  know 
of  only  one  firearm,  or  piece  of  equip- 
ment, at  a time— and  because  of  the 
greater  variety  of  gunning  you  can 
do  with  a shotgun. 

At  just  about  any  time  of  the  year 
you  can  pick  up  your  shotgun  and  go 
afield  for  something,  literally  speak- 
ing, and  this  is  what  you  should  do 
just  to  get  out  and  reaffirm  yourself 
with  your  gun.  This  is  what  you 
should  want  ...  a communion  of 
thought  and  action  between  you  and 
your  gun.  . . . 

But  I just  can’t  let  go  of  your  arm 
without  mentioning  again  the  follow- 
ing fundamentals  of  firearms  handling 
which  are: 


GIRLS, 

GUNS,& 

GAME... 
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1.  No  matter  how  much  you  love 
your  gun  you  must  always  consider 
it  loaded. 

When  you  handle  it  prior  to  using 
it,  you  should  always  open  and  work 
the  action  to  be  absolutely  sure  there 
is  not  a cartridge  ( or  cartridges ) 
already  in  it.  To  merely  assume  a 
gun  has  been  previously  unloaded  is 
not  being  wise. 

2.  You  must  check  the  bore  for 
any  obstruction.  Just  possibly  there 
could  be  something  in  it  (and  that 
would  mean  trouble  should  you  fire 
the  gun)  such  as  bits  of  paper,  a plug 
of  dirt,  or  whatever.  (I  once  wit- 
nessed a plastic  shotshell  wad  lodged 
in  the  barrel  of  a fine  shotgun. ) 

3.  Always  use  the  correct  gauge 
shotshell  for  your  shotgun. 

Almost  forgot  . . . since  I did 
mention  blackberries  in  the  beginning, 
do  you  girls  have  any  favorite  jam, 
jelly  and  preserve  recipes  you  care  to 


Kitchen 

RE  YOU  REALLY  concerned 
about  the  environment?  Do  you 
honestly  want  to  do  something  about 
the  waste  and  pollution  problems  but 
feel  you  are  just  “a  seedling  in  a 
forest  of  pines”?  You  CAN  help! 
And  you  can  start  in  your  own 
kitchen. 

What  do  you  do  with  all  the  daily 
vegetable  peelings,  fruit  rinds,  egg 
shells,  coffee  grounds,  et  cetera.  . . . 
Do  you  wrap  them  tightly  and  toss 
them  in  the  trash  can  for  collection? 
You  shouldn’t.  These  food  scraps 
should  be  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion—into  the  garden  soil  where  they 
can  do  some  good. 

Somewhere  in  your  yard  there 
must  be  enough  ground  space  to 
plant  at  least  a half  dozen  tomato 
plants,  or  whatever,  and  the  ground 
used  will  take  all  the  kitchen  slush 
you  can  give  it. 


part  with?  One  of  my  favorite  sum- 
mer projects  is  making  preserves,  fruit 
sauces  and  stuff  for  the  winter.  Per- 
haps a booklet  could  be  made  up.  Or 
something.  What  do  you  think?  Please 
let  me  know. 

July  Profile 

Regarded  as  an  excellent  shot  in 
trapshooting  circles  with  scores  in  the 
20s  x 25,  Mrs.  Doris  Kirmeyer  of  West 
Mifflin  (Allegheny  County),  also  a 
busy  housewife  and  mother,  has  been 
shooting  trap  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Included  in  her  achievements  and 
awards  is  the  W.  Penna.  Zone  Cham- 
pionship in  1969  and  a top  spot  in 
the  Konne-Yaut  Indian  Shoot,  Memor- 
ial Handicap,  in  1970. 

Mrs.  Kirmeyer  also  enjoys  pistol 
shooting  as  well  as  firing  the  22  and 
likewise  advocates  proper  firearms 
handling.  (She  makes  a mean  jar  of 
jelly,  too! ) 


Slush 

If  you  do  not  care  to  spade  a por- 
tion of  your  lawn  surely  you  must 
have  some  flowers,  shrubs,  or  trees 
that  would  benefit  from  this  sort  of 
“dressing.” 

An  effective  method  for  disposing 
of  these  rinds,  etc.,  is  to  cut  every- 
thing into  small  pieces  and  drop  into 
the  blender  until  half  full.  Add 
enough  water  but  not  to  the  top. 
Grate  for  a few  seconds. 

Then  just  pour  this  slush  onto  the 
soil  and  when  you  get  around  to  it 
later  in  the  day  turn  it  under.  Every- 
thing that  is  regarded  as  kitchen 
scraps  - BUT  NOT  BONES  - can 
be  ground  up  in  this  manner. 

As  a result,  you  are  rid  of  some 
garbage  while  your  plants  will  wel- 
come a change  in  diet.  Most  im- 
portant, you  will  be  doing  your  part 
for  a cleaner  and  better  environment. 

— Susan  M.  Pajak 
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The  Basics  Haven’t  Changed  from  . . . 

Camping  in  1907 

By  Les  Rountree 


ALTHOUGH  FAMED  writer/camper  Stewart 
Edward  White  did  his  hiking  in  soleless 
Indian  moccasins,  today’s  outdoors  people 
prefer  Vibram-soled  boots. 


IT’S  A VERY  easy  matter  for  today’s 
outsdoorsman  to  be  caught  up  in 
the  equipment  trap.  By  that  I mean 
he  acquires  so  much  camping  para- 
phernalia that  deciding  what  to  take 
along  on  a particular  trip  can  cause 
more  than  a small  amount  of  con- 
fusion. The  camper  who  also  happens 
to  be  a hunter  or  fisherman  is  in 
double  jeopardy.  That  poor  soul  may 
find  it  necessary  to  build  an  extra 
room  onto  the  side  of  his  home  or 
garage  to  house  it  all. 

There  is  no  question  of  it,  the  ’60s 
and  ’70s  have  seen  the  introduction 
of  some  outstanding  new  gear  and 
more  is  yet  to  come.  For  some  camp- 
ers, this  new  gear  will  be  invaluable. 
Others  will  have  no  need  for  it.  I’ll 
admit  that  I spend  a lot  of  time  writ- 
ing about  new  items  in  this  column. 
It’s  certainly  the  responsibility  of 
camping  columnists  to  stay  informed. 
I was  embarrassed  concerning  this 
preoccupation  the  other  night  when 
I happened  to  pull  an  old  book  off 
the  shelf  (I  was  really  looking  for 
something  else ) and  began  to  leaf 
through  it.  The  book  was  published 
in  1907  and  is  titled  Camp  and  Trail. 
Published  by  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  the 
author’s  name  is  Stewart  Edward 
White. 

During  the  early  1900s,  Stewart 
Edward  White  was  Ted  Trueblood, 
John  Jobson,  Mark  Trail  and  Ralph 
Nader  all  rolled  into  one.  We  think 
of  that  period  as  being  one  of  stiff 
collars  and  bustles,  but  surprisingly 
there  was  a lot  of  camping  and  ex- 
ploring being  done.  The  outdoor  mag- 
azines of  that  day  were  very  popular 
and  such  characters  as  Nessmuk 
( George  Washington  Sears ) were  true 
heroes.  We  had  a president  then, 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  was  a camper 
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KNIFE,  COMPASS  and  matches  were  the 
three  indispensables  of  the  woodsman, 
according  to  White,  and  few  experienced 
outdoorsmen  would  disagree. 


and  outdoorsman  of  the  first  order 
and,  in  the  vernacular  of  today,  it  was 
the  very  in  thing  to  hit  the  trail  for 
two  weeks  or  more.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  if  the  trip  involved  going 
to  some  remote  area.  During  the  ’20s, 
we  became  more  sophisticated  and,  as 
a nation,  we  grew  away  from  the 
outdoors  for  a brief  period.  The  ’30s 
and  the  depression  caused  a resurge 
in  living  off  the  land,  but  it  was  done 
then  for  economy’s  sake  and  not  ne- 
cessarily for  pleasure. 

Stewart  Edward  White  was  a most 
accomplished  traveller.  He  hiked 
across  Canada  when  little  was  known 
about  that  vast  country.  He  made 
dozens  of  western  pack  trips  when 
most  of  the  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mississippi  was  lacking  in  re- 
liable maps.  And  he  did  it  all  without 
down-filled  sleeping  bags,  Vibram- 
soled  shoes  or  back  packing-size  pro- 
pane stoves.  But  don’t  think  that  he 
charged  around  the  wilderness  with 
nothing  more  than  a belt  ax  and  a 
handful  of  jerky.  Far  from  it!  He 
was  a skillful  woodsman  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  technology  of  his 
day  if  it  suited  his  purpose.  For  ex- 
ample, he  really  disliked  the  self- 
styled  mountain  men  of  his  day  who 
insisted  that  the  only  way  to  rough-it 
was  to  do  just  that.  White  liked  his 
comforts,  witnessed  by  his  reference 
to  always  carrying  a pillow  case  for 
his  head.  He  may  have  stuffed  it  full 
of  pine  needles,  but  the  pillow  case 
went  with  him  on  all  hiking  trips. 

The  biggest  puzzlement  in  the  book 
is  his  dislike  for  sleeping  bags.  For 
some  strange  reason,  the  old-timers 
didn’t  know  much  about  goose  down. 
The  Scandanavians  did,  but  goose 
down  bags  and  clothing  didn’t  be- 


come popular  in  this  country  until 
decades  later.  Had  White  known 
about  down  filled  sleeping  bags  he 
surely  would  have  used  them,  since 
his  philosophy  on  walking  trips  was 
to  trim  the  fist  of  carryables  down  to 
the  basics.  I’ll  frankly  admit  that  I 
could  not  find  much  else  to  fault  in 
the  entire  book  and  it  is  interesting 
to  discover  that,  with  very  little  edit- 
ing, the  book  could  be  just  as  useful 
to  today’s  camper  as  it  was  over  60 
years  ago.  Listen  to  some  of  these 
quotations  and  see  if  you  don’t  agree: 
“The  wild  life  is  not  to  test  how 
much  the  human  frame  can  endure, 
although  that  often  enough  happens— 
but  to  test  how  well  the  human  wits, 
backed  by  an  enduring  body,  can 
answer  the  question  of  comfort.  Com- 
fort means  minimum  equipment; 
comfort  means  bodily  ease.  The  task 
is  to  balance,  to  reconcile  these  ap- 
parently opposing  ideas.” 

Bound  up  within  those  few  sen- 
tences is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
camping  game.  The  words  apply  to 
backpacker  and  trailer  puller  alike. 
White  was  a conservative  up  to  a 
point.  He  wanted  all  the  essentials 
with  him  and  allowed  no  frivolous 
doodads  . . . but  at  the  same  time 
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LIGHTWEIGHT  DAY  PACK  is  a convenient 
way  of  carrying  lunch  and  incidentals  for 
a hike.  It’s  easy  to  carry  a few  pounds 
this  way  and  hands  are  free. 

he  didn’t  want  to  cut  himself  short 
either.  On  what  to  carry,  he  said: 
“When  you  have  reached  home 
after  your  trip,  turn  your  duffle  bag 
upside  down  on  the  floor.  Separate 
the  contents  into  three  piles.  Let  pile 
number  1 include  those  articles  you 
have  used  every  day  or  nearly  that 
often;  let  pile  number  2 comprise 
those  you  have  used  but  once;  pile 
number  3,  those  you  have  not  used 
at  all.  Now,  no  matter  how  your 
heart  may  yearn  over  the  Patent 
Dingbat  in  number  3,  shut  your  eyes 
and  resolutely  discard  the  two  latter 
piles.  An  article  must  pay  in  con- 
venience or  comfort  for  the  trouble  of 
its  transportation,  and  substitution, 
even  imperfect,  is  better  than  the 
carrying  of  special  conveniences.” 
There  isn’t  a camper  who  couldn’t 
profit  from  those  very  heavy  words 
of  advice.  White’s  spartan  habits 


made  me  think  of  the  hundred  and 
one  gimmicks  I have  lugged  from 
place  to  place  on  dozens  of  trips,  only 
to  discover  that  they  were  never  really 
used.  This  is  vital  to  the  backpacker 
and  highly  important  to  the  tent- 
trailer  puller  or  pickup  camper  too. 
How  many  rigs  have  we  seen  going 
down  the  highway  loaded  to  the  gills 
with  everything  from  a trail  bike  to 
Aunt  Minnie’s  rocking  chair  tied  to 
the  camper  roof?  Now  perhaps  some 
of  these  extra  goodies  will  be  used, 
but  chances  are  they  will  not  be 
needed  or  even  wanted. 

I personally  have  a thing  about 
fresh  eggs  on  a camping  trip,  even  a 
backpacking  excursion.  I don’t  expect 
to  carry  fresh  eggs  with  me  on  the 
trail  for  every  day  consumption  but  I 
do  like  to  carry  them  along  for  the 
first  breakfast.  I’ve  learned  that  pack- 
ing the  eggs  in  sawdust  inside  a 
Tupperware  container,  or  a small  box 
filled  with  crumpled  newspaper,  pro- 
tects them  quite  well  until  that  first 
morning.  I’ve  broken  a few  but  the 
thought  that  fresh  eggs  are  going  to 
be  enjoyed  is  a great  mental  comfort. 
Anything  packed  in  glass  is  to  be 
avoided  completely  on  a pack  trip. 

Orange  Marmalade 

White  tells  of  a trip  on  which  he 
guided  a British  sport  who  wanted 
to  see  the  American  frontier.  The  very 
proper  Englishman  insisted  on  carry- 
ing several  jars  of  orange  marmalade,  j 
White  talked  him  out  of  all  but  one 
jar,  knowing  full  well  that  the  glass 
containers  would  break  sooner  or 
later.  For  ten  days  the  one  jar  was 
carried  and  never  opened  and  the 
sport  was  happy!  In  the  second  week 
of  the  trip,  the  jar  was  finally  cracked, 
and  even  though  it  would  probably 
never  have  been  opened,  the  man  was 
miserable  during  the  remaining  days 
of  the  outing.  Just  knowing  that  his 
jar  of  marmalade  was  there  had  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

White’s  comments  about  clothing 
for  the  trail  are  as  up-to-date  as 
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today’s  newspaper.  He  didn’t  know 
anything  about  modem  synthetics  but 
he  knew  what  he  didn’t  like.  And  one 
of  them  was  corduroy.  I laughed  out 
loud  at  this  line— “I  verily  believe  that 
an  able  pair  of  corduroys  can,  when 
feeling  good,  soak  up  ten  pounds 
of  water.”  I heartily  agree.  While  I 
love  corduroy  pants  for  lounging 
around  the  house  or  permanent  camp, 
they  are  a poor  choice  for  walking. 
They  are  noisy  when  new,  cold  when 
damp,  hot  when  it  becomes  warm 
and  heavy  when  they  get  wet.  He 
thought  that  blue  jeans,  always  known 
as  Levi’s  in  those  days,  were  O.K., 
but  he  much  preferred  moleskin  pants. 
Moleskins  are,  incidentally,  almost 
impossible  to  find  in  any  store  today. 
He  had  some  kind  words  for  the  then 
new  material  called  khaki,  mostly  be- 
cause it  dried  quickly  and  wore  well. 
Buckskin  shirts  were  all  right  in 
White’s  eyes  as  long  as  you  stayed 
out  of  the  rain.  While  a good  buck- 
skin shirt  is  an  expensive  item  today, 
they  will  wear  like  iron  and  one  will 
usually  last  a lifetime  if  it  is  not  cut 
or  burned.  The  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine has  one  that  must  be  25  years 
old.  He  wears  it  hunting  every  year 
and  it  still  looks  like  it  has  another 
20  years  or  so  of  wear  left  in  it.  (Well 
. . . mebbe  18!— Ed.) 

In  the  sock  category.  White  be- 
lieved in  heavy  wool  for  all  purposes. 
He  had  no  use  for  cotton  or  silk  and 
I suspect  he  would  look  down  his  nose 
at  some  of  the  complex  blends  that 
are  with  us  today.  A high  percentage 
of  wool  in  socks  is  good  protection 
against  blisters  and  tired  feet.  The 
wool  soaks  up  the  perspiration  and 
that  is  what  makes  feet  cold  or 
hot,  depending  on  the  temperature. 

There  is  only  one  major  area  of  dis- 
agreement between  Stewart  Edward 
White  and  Les  Rountree  and  that  is 
in  the  shoe  department.  He  talks 
glowingly  of  his  four  pairs  of  mocca- 
sins. These  were  used  for  most  walk- 
ing and,  from  the  description,  they 
must  have  been  real  Indian  style  and 


sported  no  sole  or  heel.  Something 
like  the  snowshoe  moccasins  that 
Bean’s  used  to  picture  in  their  cata- 
log. This  was  an  ankle-high  affair 
that  supported  the  foot  rather  sparing- 
ly. White  claimed  he  could  walk  on 
hillsides  with  perfect  control  while 
wearing  a pair  of  these.  He  must 
have  had  tough  feet!  No-sole  moc- 


WHITE  THOUGHT  highly  of  Dutch  oven 
and  often  took  one  on  horseback  trips. 
He’d  have  enjoyed  many  of  today’s  modern 
food  mixes. 

casins  are  fine  for  home  and  camp 
use,  but  most  of  us  would  be  cripples 
if  we  tried  extensive  hiking  in  them. 
The  great  Vibram  soles  were  not 
available  back  in  1907,  but  if  they 
had  been.  I’ll  bet  that  White  would 
have  used  them.  They  are  the  best 
sole  for  all  around  outdoor  use  that 
I’ve  ever  seen. 

White  considered  a knife,  a com- 
pass and  a container  of  matches  the 
three  indispensables  of  the  woodsman. 
This  observation  has  not  been  altered 
by  knowledgeable  campers  for  a hun- 
dred years.  It  will  probably  ever  be 
so.  A flat  two-bladed  pocketknife  was 
his  favorite,  and  he  believed  that  any- 
thing larger  was  a luxury.  For  in- 
camp use  he  favored  a regular  long, 
thin  butcher  knife,  and  not  one  of  the 
thick-bladed  monstrosities  that  were 

Nearly  half  of  White’s  Camp  and 
Trail  is  taken  up  with  a discussion  of 
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horse  packing  and  horseback  trips.  He 
did  a lot  of  traveling  in  the  West 
where  this  was  the  most  practical  way 
of  getting  from  place  to  place.  Some 
of  this  horse  equipment  is  very  dated 
but  surprisingly  most  of  it  isn’t.  He 
made  a lot  of  his  own  horse  hardware 
and  much  of  what  he  made  then  is 
now  commercially  available.  We  don’t 
do  much  of  that  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
it  makes  for  great  reading— and  who 
knows,  you  may  just  take  a Western 
trip  someday. 

Trail  Food 

His  excellent  observations  on  trail 
food  are  neatly  told  in  a chapter 
called  simply,  “Grub.”  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  many  of  the  brand 
names  he  wrote  about  way  back  then 
are  still  being  produced,  although  I’m 
sure  they  must  have  changed  slightly 
in  ingredients.  I was  astounded  to 
discover  that  such  things  as  powdered 
eggs  were  available  at  that  time. 
White  thought  highly  of  them.  Ap- 
parently they  were  better  than  the 
U.S.  Army  variety  which  I enjoyed 
(?)  for  several  hundred  breakfasts. 

Speaking  of  military  food,  White 
had  kind  words  for  a material  called 
Erbswurst,  which  he  said  was  the 
standard  German  Army  ration.  He 
said  it  came  in  a sausage-shaped 
package  that  was  “.  . . strongly  con- 
structed. An  inch  or  so  of  the  solid 
material  could  be  cut  up  and  boiled 
in  a cup  or  so  of  water.  The  taste  is 
like  that  of  thick  bean  soup.  It  is  said 
to  contain  all  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition.” This  was  the  first  time  I had 
ever  run  across  this  food  in  any  camp- 


ing reference.  I do  remember  a World 
War  I veteran  telling  me  about  Erbs- 
wurst and  he  thought  it  was  good  too. 
In  fact  that’s  why  he  enjoyed  taking 
prisoners  in  France.  They  usually  had 
a stick  or  two  of  this  stuff  in  their 
duffel  and  that  would  be  the  first 
thing  he  would  “liberate.”  (Special 
note— if  anyone  knows  where  I could 
get  some  Erbswurst,  or  a recipe  for 
making  it,  I’d  sure  like  to  know  more 
about  it). 

I suppose  it  would  be  proper  to 
label  this  month’s  column  as  a book 
review  for  a volume  that  was  pub- 
fished  in  1907.  But  don’t  rush  out  to 
your  neighborhood  bookstore  to  look 
for  copies.  There  hasn’t  been  one 
there  for  50  years  at  best.  A copy  of 
Camp  and  Trail  may  be  in  your  li- 
brary or  in  the  private  collection  of 
one  of  your  book  collector  friends  . . . 
or  you  may  even  find  a copy  in  a sec- 
ondhand store.  But  that’s  about  all 
the  help  I can  offer. 

The  point  of  this  month’s  rambling 
is  to  demonstrate  once  again  that 
camping  basics  just  never  seem  to 
change.  The  legions  of  Hannibal, 
Alexander  and  Caesar  wrestled  with 
the  same  problems  that  today’s  army 
of  campers  have  to  contend  with. 
What  to  eat,  what  to  wear  and  what 
to  sleep  in,  on  or  under,  are  still  what 
it’s  all  about.  They  probably  had  most 
of  the  answers  way  back  then.  Stewart 
White  certainly  had  them  and  he 
shared  them  with  us  with  clarity  and 
humor.  And  so  I offer  him  the  highest 
praise  that  any  writer  can  offer  an- 
other ...  I wish  I had  written  Camp 
and  Trail. 


Over  Four  Million  Seedlings  Planted 

Pennsylvania  wildlife  will  benefit  from  about  4.5  million  seedlings  produced 
at  the  Game  Commission’s  nursery  at  Howard,  Centre  County,  and  planted 
this  spring.  Sportsmen’s  groups,  conservation  clubs,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts,  farm-game  cooperators,  coal  stripping  operators  and  others 
received  the  seedlings  which  will  provide  future  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 
More  than  half  of  the  seedlings  were  planted  by  Game  Commission  personnel 
on  State  Game  Lands. 
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Modern  Battle  of  ...  . 

Broadheads  and  Bullets 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IT  HAS  BEEN  stated  here  and 
elsewhere  that,  had  the  American 
Indian  possessed  modem  archery 
tackle,  takeover  of  North  America 
would  have  proceeded  at  a much 
slower  pace— if  at  all.  This  is  mere 
supposition,  of  course.  Nevertheless, 
the  thought  of  Indians  defending  their 
land  and  their  way  of  life  with  mod- 
em bows  and  arrows  and  knowledge 
poses  an  intriguing  hypothesis. 

Some  time  ago  a small  group  of  us 
held  an  informal  competition  with 
members  of  Council  Cup  Muzzle- 
Loaders  Association  to  find  some 
answers.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  dis- 
cover that,  on  a shot-for-shot  basis, 
the  average  archer  could  in  no  way 
compete  with  the  average  muzzle- 
loader.  However,  the  fellowship  and 
social  exchange  encouraged  us  to  give 


it  another  try  on  a more  formal  basis 
and  with  new  rules.  After  all,  the 
Indian  wasn’t  apt  to  hold  his  bow 
while  the  muzzle-loader  loaded  up 
for  another  try  at  him. 

Bill  Wise  and  I,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  first  experiment,  got  our 
heads  together  to  consider  every 
aspect  of  the  shooting  approach  in 
each  of  the  two  sports.  Our  main  de- 
sire was  to  come  up  with  something 
which  could  be  fair  to  both,  but  we 
wanted  to  have  a contest  which  would 
simulate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
battle  between  the  frontiersmen  and 
the  Indians. 

Several  considerations  were  quite 
obvious  if  we  were  to  rely  on  history. 
The  Indian  never  found  it  necessary 
to  develop  his  archery  tackle  to  any 
great  degree,  for  he  depended  pri- 
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ARCHERY  CLUB  president  Dave  Moss  and 
Blaine  Long  went  all  out  to  dress  Indian- 
style  for  the  competition  with  the  muzzle- 
loader  shooters. 

marily  upon  his  ability  to  get  close 
to  his  target,  whether  it  was  a resident 
deer  or  one  of  the  white-eyes  from 
Europe.  And,  he  didn’t  do  badly 
until  the  advent  of  repeating  rifles 
with  their  better  range  and  firepower. 
Another  consideration  was  equipment 
itself,  whether  it  was  to  be  used  by 
archers  or  muzzle-loaders.  There  was 
no  allowance  in  the  heat  of  battle  or 
a hunt  for  breakdowns  in  equipment. 
The  hunter  or  the  warrior  was  out  of 
business  until  he  could  make  repairs 
or  substitute  for  a malfunction  or 
breakage.  And,  although  this  compe- 
tition was  to  simulate  a battle  be- 
tween Indians  and  frontiersmen,  there 
are  certain  social  niceties  and  quirks 
in  the  laws  which  discourage  people 
from  shooting  at  each  other.  In  fact, 
we  didn’t  want  anyone  to  get  even 
slightly  hurt. 

We  finally  came  up  with  the  follow- 
ing set  of  rules  for  the  tournament, 
subject  of  course  to  approval  by  the 
muzzle-loaders. 

Equipment:  Archers  will  be  re- 

stricted to  hunting  bows,  hunting 


weight  heads  (the  equivalent  of 
broadhead  weights ) and  hunting 
sights.  Muzzle-loaders  will  be  re- 
stricted to  iron  sights. 

Targets:  Archers  will  shoot  at  cut- 
outs of  frontiersmen’s  heads,  and 
muzzle-loaders  will  shoot  at  cutouts 
of  Indian  heads,  both  in  profile.  A 
10-ring  covering  the  vital  area  will 
be  of  exact  size  when  superimposed 
on  each  cutout.  Areas  outside,  with 
exception  of  the  coon  tail  and  the 
feather,  will  score  a five.  Arrows  or 
bullets  must  break  through  the  line, 
for  a 10,  or  cut  the  edge  of  the  target 
for  a 5,  in  the  scoring  area.  Five 
targets  will  be  utilized  for  each  group 
at  unknown  distances  from  15  to  50 
yards. 

Time:  A two-minute  time  interval 
for  each  target  will  be  regulated  by  a 
stopwatch  and  whistle.  Any  arrows  or 
bullets  shot  after  the  whistle  will  take 
10  from  the  participant’s  score.  Shots 
prepared  in  loaded  guns  at  the  whistle 
must  be  wasted  into  the  ground. 

Malfunctions 

Tackle:  Any  malfunctions  or  equip- 
ment breakage  are  to  be  included  in 
the  available  shooting  time.  A par- 
ticipant can  take  extra  equipment  to 
the  line,  but  he  may  not  leave  under 
any  circumstances. 

Behavior:  There  are  no  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  noise  that  either 
participant  may  make  vocally  or 
otherwise,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
leave  the  shooting  position  or  physi- 
cally interfere  with  his  opponent. 

Shooting:  An  archer  and  a muzzle- 
loader  will  stand  side  by  side,  each 
shooting  at  his  own  target.  Archery 
targets  shall  be  placed  upon  bales 
sufficiently  tight  to  withstand  the 
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attack  of  heavy  bows.  Muzzle-loader 
targets  shall  be  affixed  to  wooden 
stakes.  Extra  targets  shall  be  avail- 
able to  replace  those  damaged  suf- 
ficiently to  make  scoring  difficult.  All 
holes  in  muzzle-loader  targets  must  be 
taped  after  each  end.  A backup  team, 
consisting  of  one  archer  and  one 
muzzle-loader,  shall  score  targets  and 
retrieve  arrows.  Participants  shall 
move  by  pairs  to  the  next  target  until 
all  targets  have  been  shot. 

Score  cards:  All  scores  shall  be 

added  for  each  individual  target  and 
totaled.  Each  participant  must  sign 
his  own  card  and  turn  it  in  for 
scoring. 

Safety  Valves 

And,  since  this  was  all  new  to  every- 
body, we  felt  that  a few  safety  valves 
to  prevent  a runaway  for  either  club 
were  in  order.  Consequently,  it  was 
decided  that  no  score  over  150  would 
count  toward  the  club  score.  Total 
score  would  be  kept  for  individual 
honors,  but  for  team  scoring,  none 
would  exceed  150.  Further,  so  that 
all  members  could  shoot  regardless  of 
newness  into  the  sport,  no  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  scores  on  the  team 
with  the  fewest  number  of  partici- 
pants would  be  counted.  And,  a like 
number  would  be  counted  for  the 
opposing  team.  In  this  way,  the  other 
end  of  the  scoring  was  also  protected 
since  it  would  be  the  lowest  scores 
which  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
the  club  team.  Muzzle-loaders  would 
shoot  from  the  pouch. 

It  looked  all  right  to  Bill  and  me, 
but  we  had  to  present  our  suggestions 
to  Tom  Shade,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  upcoming  tournament  for  the 
muzzle-loaders.  He  kicked  it  around 
with  some  of  his  associates,  and  all 
rules  were  agreed  upon.  They  had 
no  more  idea  than  we  whether  or  not 
the  rules  would  work  out  in  actual 
competition.  It  was  known  that  a 
muzzle-loader  could  comfortably  get 
off  about  four  shots  in  about  two 
minutes.  An  archer  could  easily  re- 


tails. 

lease  from  10  to  12  arrows  during 
the  same  period.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  bow  benders  would  do  well 
on  the  closest  targets  but  would  have 
problems  when  this  relatively  small 
target  was  moved  out  to  the  30-  to 
50-yard  ranges.  Even  50  yards  is  not 
a difficult  shot  for  the  practiced  muz- 
zle-loader at  a target  the  size  of  a 
man’s  head.  Consequently,  although 
the  archers  would  have  the  edge  up 
close,  muzzle-loaders  would  have  a 
chance  to  catch  up  and  move  ahead 
at  the  longer  distances. 

But,  the  elements  of  excitement, 
tournament  pressure,  possible  mal- 
functions, and  a few  other  factors, 
made  it  a tossup.  Nobody  was  placing 
any  bets.  It  was  a foregone  conclu- 
sion that  everybody  would  probably 
try  to  shoot  too  fast  and  waste  a lot 
of  shots.  In  addition,  since  there  was 
no  restriction  on  noise,  the  con- 
testants could  holler,  scream,  ask 
questions  or  anything  else  that  came 
to  mind  while  the  other  fellow  was 
shooting. 

As  soon  as  the  tournament  was  an- 
nounced at  each  club,  it  quickly 
generated  considerable  enthusiasm. 
Although  the  contest  was  scheduled 
for  April  Fool’s  Day,  the  contestants 
were  deadly  serious  as  they  lined  up 
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in  front  of  the  targets  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  1.  Weatherwise,  a worse 
day  could  hardly  have  been  selected. 
It  poured  rain  on  and  off  throughout 
the  match. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a certain 
something  in  the  air  besides  moisture 
as  the  two  clubs  squared  off  in  the 
rain-swept  shadow  of  Council  Cup, 
historic  site  of  Indian  gatherings  in 
days  gone  by.  Not  far  away  up  the 
Susquehanna  River  is  the  scene  of 
the  famous  Wyoming  Massacre.  (An 
Indian  massacre  is  a confrontation 
with  the  whites  wherein  the  Indians 
win;  when  the  whites  win,  it  is  a 
battle.)  Nearby  fields  and  the  sur- 
rounding woods  still  give  up  Indian 
arrowheads  and  other  artifacts.  To 
the  southwest,  down  the  river,  is 
Nescopeck,  a town  which  takes  its 
name  from  an  Indian  tribe.  Nearby 
are  Wapwallopen,  Shickshinny,  Nanti- 
coke— all  communities  that  take  their 
names  from  the  original  owners  of  the 
land  along  the  Long  Crooked  River 
(the  Susquehanna). 

Fortunately,  the  facility  utilized  for 
the  event  was  the  Bench  Rest  Shoot- 
ing Range  built  by  Bob  Hart,  of  Nes- 


copeck. It  is  possible  for  all  con- 
testants to  stand  in  the  dry,  although 
all  shooting  was  done  out  from  under 
the  shelter.  Bob’s  excellent  range  has 
been  host  for  national  matches  of  the 
Bench  Rest  Shooters  Association. 

Members  of  the  Muzzle-Loaders 
Club  normally  dress  in  frontier  cos- 
tumes of  one  sort  or  another  and  this 
was  anticipated.  To  provide  some 
semblance  of  a proper  setting,  mem- 
bers of  Berwick  Archery  Club  were 
required  to  wear  no  less  than  a head- 
band  and  a feather.  A few,  such  as 
President  Dave  Moss,  went  all  out 
and  came  in  full  Indian  regalia.  A 
few  other  archers  dressed  in  some- 
thing resembling  Indian  attire,  but 
the  rest  of  us  made  up  a rather  motley 
looking  crew  of  not-so-braves.  The 
cool  weather  and  rain  discouraged 
any  attempts  to  strip  down  in  ap- 
proved Indian  style. 

Despite  the  weather  there  was  a 
fair  gathering  of  spectators.  They  had 
the  best  of  it  weatherwise. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  time  the 
first  contestants  toed  the  line  that  the 
weatherman  would  have  a part  in 
the  show.  And,  all  anticipated  hazards 


AS  MUZZLE-LOADER  PRESIDENT  Tom  Sacco  cuts  loose.  Bill  Wise  pulls  another  arrow 
from  his  back  quiver. 
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of  nervousness,  overeagerness,  and  as- 
sorted other  problems,  entered  the 
picture.  Muzzle-loaders  had  frequent 
misfires  from  working  too  fast  or 
getting  their  powder  damp.  After  the 
first  target,  the  feather  fletching  on 
arrows  began  to  take  assorted  angles 
and  a few  arrows  hid  under  the  grass 
from  the  effort  to  get  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  the  target.  Also,  as  expected, 
archers  did  well  on  the  close  targets, 
and  their  accuracy  went  with  both 
distance  and  the  weather.  Many, 
using  the  heavier  hunting  bow  after 
a winter  layoff,  had  difficulty  adjust- 
ing to  the  weight. 

Lost  Arrows 

To  keep  things  moving,  no  special 
time  was  allotted  to  look  for  lost 
arrows.  Rather,  it  was  announced 
that  missing  shafts  could  be  picked 
up  after  the  tournament. 

Mistakes  were  in  evidence  all  over 
the  place.  One  gunner  stood  discon- 
solately, the  picture  of  dejection,  as 
he  realized  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
pour  powder  down  his  barrel  on  the 
first  shot.  He  lost  the  entire  target 
while  the  probe  was  used  to  remove 
the  lead  ball  he  had  jammed  down 
the  barrel.  Most  archers  shot  too  fast, 
including  this  writer  who  pulled  a 
muscle  on  his  third  target.  But,  there 
was  some  fine  shooting,  too. 

As  it  developed,  the  first  five  muz- 
zle-loaders and  the  first  five  archers 
posted  the  highest  rounds  for  the 
tournament.  Archer  Jack  Harrison 
had  the  highest  score  for  the  day 
with  a 290,  closely  followed  by 
muzzle-loader  Nate  Hunsinger  with  a 
270. 

Berwick  Archery  Club  posted  a 
total  of  910  for  the  first  round,  which 
reduced  to  665  when  the  150  maxi- 
mum was  applied.  The  muzzle- 
loaders  had  a total  of  810  reduced  to 
565,  which  kept  the  edge  of  100  points 
exactly  even  for  the  first  round.  The 
Indians  registered  a 735  for  the  second 
round  to  560  for  the  frontiersmen. 
These  scores  reduced  to  650  and  510 


which  added  another  140  points  for 
the  bow  benders,  giving  them  a total 
edge  of  240.  In  the  third  round,  total 
scores  were  725  for  Berwick  Archery 
Club  and  710  for  Council  Cup  Muz- 
zle-Loaders. However,  the  scores  re- 
duced to  610  and  660  respectively 
which  reduced  the  archers’  lead  to  190 
points. 

In  the  final  round,  three  archers  and 
three  muzzle-loaders  produced  480 
and  325  points  respectively.  How- 
ever, the  archery  score  reduced  to 
405  for  an  80-point  margin.  So,  based 
on  total  scores  adjusted  for  the  150 
maximum,  Berwick  Archery  Club  led 
by  270  points. 

However,  as  the  rules  required  that 
the  scores  of  only  three-fourths  of  the 
shooters  in  the  club  with  the  lowest 
number  represented  would  count, 
scores  were  again  adjusted.  On  the 
basis  of  18  archers  to  19  muzzle- 
loaders,  75  per  cent  of  the  lowest 
number  came  to  13M  shooters,  rounded 
out  to  an  even  14.  On  this  basis, 
with  the  lowest  scores  below  14  par- 
ticipants eliminated,  Berwick  Archery 
Club  gained  only  10  points,  for  a 
total  of  2,185  to  1,905  for  the  muz- 
zle-loaders. 

Dubious  Privilege 

President  Thomas  Sacco  of  the 
Council  Cup  Muzzle-Loaders  had  the 
dubious  privilege  of  presenting  an 
attractive  plaque  depicting  a fron- 
tiersman and  an  Indian  to  Dave  Moss, 
president  of  Berwick  Archery  Club,  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  one  year.  It  didn’t 
help  matters  that  Tom  Shade,  of  the 
muzzle-loaders,  had  made  the  trophy. 
Additional  prizes  were  awarded  to 
high  guns  and  high  bows.  Bill  Mensch 
posted  a 200  for  second  place  for  the 
muzzle-loaders  and  Jerry  Derr 
claimed  runnerup  position  among  the 
archers. 

About  the  only  absolute  conclusion 
that  emerged  from  the  contest  is  the 
fact  that  a highly  interesting  compe- 
tition can  be  produced  between 
muzzle-loaders  and  archers.  There 
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was  a certain  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  the  rules  drawn  up  on  the  blind 
proved  to  be  quite  practical  and  ac- 
ceptable for  this  type  of  competition. 

One  thing  is  for  sure.  Council  Cup 
Muzzle-Loaders  will  be  capped  and 
primed  next  year  when  the  club  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  capture  the 
trophy  currently  in  possession  of  Ber- 
wick Archery  Club. 

For  archery  clubs  that  want  to  at- 
tract more  participation,  the  event 
described  here  is  just  one  more  evi- 
dence of  the  direction  being  taken  by 
the  vast  majority  of  archers.  They 
want  variety— not  just  bullseyes.  Any 
time  there  is  enough  interest  to  get 
archers  to  shoot  in  a heavy  rain,  it 
takes  more  than  just  the  privilege  of 


punching  holes  in  a cardboard  target. 
Muzzle-loaders,  in  general,  are  a fine 
bunch.  And,  they  share  many  of  the 
aims  in  bow  hunting,  paramount  one 
being  the  desire  to  somewhat  round 
off  the  edge  the  hunter  has  over  the 
game  he  seeks.  It  was  a natural  to 
get  the  two  together,  and  this  has 
been  set  up  as  an  annual  event. 

With  a total  of  160,759  licensed 
bow  hunters  in  the  1972-73  season, 
there  is  a lot  of  interest  in  shooting 
the  bow.  Unfortunately,  only  a hand- 
ful of  this  total  is  interested  in  just 
target  shooting.  Any  event  which  will 
bring  them  out  to  shoot  the  bow  at 
other  times  than  the  hunting  season 
justifies  its  existence. 

We  all  need  the  practice. 


U.  S.  Field  Archery  Championships 

The  U.S.  Field  Archery  Championships,  sponsored  by  the  National  Archery 
Association,  will  be  held  on  July  21-22  this  year  at  Seven  Springs  Resort  Area, 
Somerset,  Pa.  More  than  a hundred  archers  are  expected  to  compete.  There 
will  be  28  field  targets  and  28  hunter  targets.  Interested  bowmen  should 
contact  Clayton  B.  Shenk,  1951  Geraldson  Dr.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601. 
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WHILE  GUNWRITER  DON  LEWIS  watches,  John  Fonas,  East  Pittsburgh,  tries  for  chuck 
with  Weaver-scoped  M9422  Winchester  22WMR. 


There’s  a Place  in  the  Shooting  World  for  . . . 


THE  LITTLE  MAGNUMS 


By  Don  Lewis 
Photos  by 


IT  WAS  A perfect  time  to  hunt.  A 
gentle  wind  ruffled  the  clover, 
bringing  a touch  of  coolness  to  the 
hot  summer  evening.  Other  than  a 
persistent  honey-bee  that  took  a fancy 
to  a clover  flower  a foot  from  my 
face,  I had  the  world  by  the  horns. 
Stretched  out  in  the  prone  position  in 
a bed  of  clover,  I had  trouble  keeping 
awake. 

My  eyelids  grew  heavy  and  I might 
have  succumbed  to  the  warmth  of  the 
evening  if  a chuck  hadn’t  bolted  up- 
right less  than  100  yards  away.  Before 
my  mind  could  fully  register  what  had 
taken  place,  the  chuck  disappeared  in 
the  foot-high  clover.  With  all  the  in- 
ducements the  summer  evening  had 
to  offer,  I snapped  out  of  the  daze, 
grabbed  my  binoculars  and  concen- 
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Helen  Lewis 

trated  on  the  spot  I had  last  seen  the 
little  hayfield  grizzly. 

Another  ten  minutes  slipped  by  be- 
fore I located  the  chuck,  and  much  to 
my  chagrin,  it  was  nervously  moving 
farther  away.  Chucks  normally  don’t 
get  excited  in  grass  high  enough  to 
conceal  them,  but  something  suddenly 
spooked  this  one  and  it  hit  full  gallop 
and  never  stopped.  That  chuck  was 
on  full  throttle  when  it  disappeared 
in  a woods  over  200  yards  away.  Dis- 
gusted, I lowered  the  binoculars  and 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  trying  another 
spot.  The  appearance  of  a second 
chuck  put  me  back  in  business. 

I knew  this  particular  hayfield  like 
the  back  of  my  hand,  and  it  didn’t  re- 
quire any  meditation  or  calculating 
for  me  to  know  the  second  chuck  was 
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135  yards  away.  The  4-Plex  reticle  in 
the  Redfield  Westerner  4X  scope 
settled  on  the  chest  and  the  trigger 
squeeze  was  completed.  The  thud 
of  the  Magnum’s  bullet  indicated  it 
was  a perfect  shot;  the  gyrations  of 
the  chuck’s  tail  added  further  proof. 

A 4X  scope  on  a Magnum  varmint 
rifle  at  135  yards  doesn’t  add  up,  you 
say?  But  it’s  all  facts.  Maybe  I better 
clear  the  whole  matter  up  by  admitt- 
ing the  Magnum  was  none  other  than 
Remington’s  5mm  Magnum  in  the  591 
clip  model.  The  shot  I had  just  made 
was  part  of  a series  of  tests  I was 
making  with  the  5mm  Magnum  and 
Winchester’s  22WMR.  I was  out  to 
determine  if  these  little  loads  were 
“Magnum”  fact  or  fancy.  From  the 
shot  I had  just  made,  the  5mm  had 
proved  it  was  not  designed  for  plink- 
ing. 

150-Yard  Varminter 

For  a great  number  of  years,  the 
varmint  hunter  yearned  for  a cartridge 
suitable  for  shooting  in  the  range  be- 
yond 75  yards  and  under  150,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  1959,  when  Winchester 
introduced  the  22  WMR,  ( Winchester 
Magnum  Rimfire)  that  the  cartridge 
became  a reality.  As  happens  so  many 
times,  the  22  WMR  didn’t  generate 
much  enthusiasm,  probably  due  to  the 
vast  popularity  of  the  Remington  222 
that  had  hit  the  scene  in  the  early 
1950s.  Despite  all  it  had  to  offer,  the 
22  WMR  was  consider  an  oversized 
22  long  rifle. 

It  was  unfortunate  the  22  WMR 
came  along  at  the  wrong  time,  for  it 
is  not  a poor  cartridge.  In  fact,  these 
many  years  later,  thousands  of  hunters 
are  beginning  to  see  the  advantages 
of  the  little  Magnum  for  short  range 
chuck  and  turkey  shooting. 

Some  hunters  still  claim  neither 
minature  Magnum  has  much  to  offer, 
but  I can’t  agree.  The  claim  that  the 
222  Remington  makes  the  rimfire 
Magnum  useless  is  not  based  on  good 
ballistic  thinking.  When  the  22  WMR 
came  out  in  1959,  the  22  Hornet  and 
218  Bee  owners  made  the  same  re- 


marks. A favorite  line  of  attack  was 
the  impossibility  of  reloading  the  rim- 
fire Magnum,  whereas  the  mild 
centerfire  cartridges  could  be  reload- 
ed again  and  again.  No  one  can  deny 
this  but  it’s  a dam  poor  argument. 
The  little  Magnum  cartridge  today 
costs  roughly  1'A  cents  retail,  and  the 
handloader  will  have  nearly  that  much 
in  any  centerfire  22  cal.  handload,  not 
counting  the  time  and  equipment  in- 
volved. 

The  22 WMR  was  an  attempt  to 
surpass  the  old  22  WRF  that  had  a 
muzzle  velocity  just  under  1500  fps 
and  was  considered  by  some  to  be 
quite  superior  to  the  common  22  rim- 
fire. I always  felt  the  extra  few  hund- 
red feet  per  second  with  the  45-grain 
slug  actually  could  not  be  classed 
significant.  The  ones  I shot  in  the 
middle  1930s  gave  an  impression  of 
power  in  comparision  with  the  22 
long  rifle,  but  this  was  more  imagina- 
tion than  ballistic  truth. 

Although  basically  a 22,  there  are 
some  changes  in  the  22  WMR  that 
make  it  different  from  the  old  long 
rifle  shell.  For  more  power,  a larger 
and  longer  straightline  case  was  built 
to  hold  more  powder,  and  with  the 
increase  in  velocity,  a jacketed  bullet 
was  necessary  to  withstand  the  fric- 
tion. Lead  bullets  will  strip  out  of  the 
lands  and  grooves  at  high  speeds,  but 
jacketed  bullets  easily  handle  the  2000 
fps  from  the  22  WMR. 

Shortly  after  the  22  WMR  came  on 
the  scene,  talk  got  around  to  the  effect 
that  the  conventional  22  rifle  could  be 
chambered  for  the  Magnum.  By  now, 
this  has  died  to  some  extent,  but  it 
took  a lot  of  convincing  to  prove  this 
couldn’t  be  done  safely.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  jacketed 
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bullet  of  the  22  WMR  is  .001”  smaller 
than  the  lead  bullet,  but  the  bore  of 
the  common  22  usually  falls  short  of 
the  standard  .224”  measurement. 
However,  this  is  a touohy  point,  and 
with  a wide  variation  in  22  rimfire 
bore  measurements,  I’ll  refrain  from 
making  an  issue  of  it. 

The  variances  in  bore  diameters 
have  to  be  considered  important  from 
a safety  standpoint  in  any  rechamber- 
ing attempt,  but  pressure  is  the  big 
villain  to  be  aware  of  in  chambering 
a 22  to  the  22  WMR.  A fine-built  22 
with  a .224"  groove  cut  might  stand 
up  to  chambering  for  the  22  WMR, 
but  common  sense  would  make  me 
refrain  from  doing  it.  It’s  very  possible 
with  the  22  WMR  to  hit  pressures  far 
above  those  considered  safe  for  ordin- 
ary 22’s. 

Another  factor  that  played  havoc 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  new  22 
WMR  was  mistakenly  believing  it  was 
truly  a Magnum  in  every  respect.  The 
word  Magnum  has  always  meant  to 
the  hunter  both  power  and  distance, 
and  the  little  Magnum  was  psycho- 
logically compared  with  its  bigger 
brothers  and  expected  to  perform  in 
a comparable  manner.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  22  WMR  for  what  is  act- 
ually was— a short-range,  high-speed 
rimfire— new  owners  expected  bone- 
smashing  energy  at  long  distances. 
Back  in  those  early  days,  my  tests 
proved  the  22  WMR  had  an  effective 
range  of  about  135  yards— a lot  less 
than  some  expected  from  a Magnum. 

A Distinct  Gain 

To  me,  it  seemed  a distinct  gain 
over  the  conventional  long  rifle  load, 
and  I was  pleased.  The  dozens  of 
times  I explained  to  new  WMR  own- 
ers what  they  should  expect  brought 
sharp  remarks  about  the  cartridge  be- 
ing under-powered.  I did  my  best  to 
show  the  WMR  added  another  50 
yards  to  the  22  long  rifle’s  range,  but 
distance  was  paramount  in  the  minds 
of  many  chuck  hunters  and  50  yards 
seemed  trivial,  so  my  argument  fell 
on  deaf  ears. 


GROUPS  SHOT  AT  100  yards  with  22 
WMR,  left,  and  5mm  Remington.  Both 
have  the  accuracy  and  power  needed  for 
chucks  at  the  shorter  ranges. 

At  first,  all  of  us  thought  the  22 
WMR  would  be  ideal  for  long  range 
squirrel  hunting.  But  time  has  its  way 
of  changing  opinions,  and  over  the 
years  I’ve  reached  the  conclusion  the 
small  Magnums  are  not  practical  for 
general  squirrel  hunting.  My  first 
squirrel  hunt  with  the  22  WMR  in  a 
Marlin  Model  57  short-stroke  lever 
action  impressed  me  with  the  cart- 
ridge, especially  after  making  several 
60-yards  shots.  But  first  impressions 
are  not  necessarily  best,  and  I soon 
began  to  realize  the  high  speed  jac- 
keted slug  had  too  much  power  for 
congested  areas.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  Magnum’s  power  for  shots  up  to 
50  yards,  and  with  the  dozens  of 
shooting  angles  the  squirrel  hunter 
is  faced  with,  the  Magnum  should  be 
used  only  with  extreme  care  and 
caution. 

About  the  first  hay  cutting  in  1970, 
I received  Remington’s  newest  addi- 
tion in  the  hot  line  of  small  rimfire 
Magnums,  the  5mm  Magnum  in  the 
M591  clip  rifle.  From  the  minute  I 
examined  the  tiny  bottle-necked 
cartridge,  I was  enthused.  Unlike 
the  conventional  straightline  case  of 
other  rimfires,  the  5mm  Magnum  has 
a shoulder.  I found  it  difficult  to 
think  of  the  little  cartridge  as  a rim- 
fire. It’s  probably  my  over-worked 
imagination,  but  the  5mm  shell  looks 
powerful,  and  tests  on  the  range  and 
in  the  field  back  up  my  thinking. 
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Muzzle  velocity  for  the  39-grain 
jacketed  bullet  is  slightly  over  2000 
fps,  carrying  372  pounds  of  energy 
at  the  muzzle.  This  is  considerably 
more  than  the  22  long  rifle  bullet 
which  has  a muzzle  speed  of  1250  fps 
with  148  foot  pounds  of  energy.  As 
far  as  trajectory  goes,  I came  up  with 
some  good  results.  When  dead  on  at 
100  yards,  the  little  slug  was  an  inch 
high  at  50  yards  and  only  4M"  low 
at  150.  Going  back  to  the  22  lead 
bullet  for  comparision  when  zeroed 
in  at  100  yards  the  lead  bullet  is  3 
inches  high  at  50  yards  and  11  inches 
low  at  150.  The  advantage  of  the 
5mm  is  obvious. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  con- 
verting any  regular  22  to  the  5mm. 
If  my  calculations  are  correct,  the 
5mm  falls  into  the  20-caliber  class, 
with  the  bullet  measuring  .204",  so 
bore  dimensions  alone  prohibit  modi- 
fying a regular  22  to  the  5mm  Mag- 
num. As  was  the  case  with  the  Win- 


chester 22  Magnum,  I see  no  point  in 
wanting  to  convert  any  22  to  either 
of  the  Magnums. 

The  5mm  cartridge  falls  into  the 
same  category  for  distance  as  the  22 
WMR.  My  test  shooting  ran  to  150 
yards  on  chucks,  but  unless  pinpoint 
bullet  placement  is  possible,  maxi- 
mum yardage  should  be  kept  a bit 
under  that.  I made  quick,  clean  kills 
and  found  the  5mm  Magnum  a vast 
improvement  over  the  long  rifle  shell, 
but  it  lacks  abundantly  when  compar- 
ing it  with  either  the  old  22  Hornet 
or  218  Bee.  As  I explained  earlier,  it’s 
not  a fair  comparision  to  make,  but 
for  those  who  feel  the  little  Magnum 
was  meant  to  replace  the  22  center- 
fires,  I’m  pointing  out  the  rimfire 
Magnum  deserves  recognition  as  a 
cartridge  between  the  long  rifle  and 
the  centerfire  outfits. 

A short  while  ago,  I received  Win- 
chester’s new  M 9422  lever  action  in 
the  22  WMR  chambering.  The  9422 


Catalog  Coer  Guns 


ARE  YOU  A gun  owner?  If  so, 
you  should  catalog  your  firearms. 
Whether  you  own  an  extensive  col- 
lection or  merely  a few  usin’  guns, 
accurate  records  are  necessary  in  case 
of  loss  through  theft,  fire  or  whatever. 

Make  up  a record  sheet— a looseleaf 
binder  or  5x8  file  cards  will  do— for 
each  handgun,  rifle  or  shotgun  you 
own.  Include  complete  descriptive  in- 
formation on  each  gun,  including  at 
least  the  make,  model,  serial  number, 
caliber  or  gauge,  barrel  length  and 
overall  length,  condition  (NRA  stan- 
dards), accessories,  unusual  features, 
purchase  date  and  price,  from  whom 
purchased,  and  other  remarks. 

Make  duplicate  copies,  keeping  one 
set  for  handy  reference,  the  other  in 
a fireproof  document  box  or  safety 
deposite  box.  Update  both  copies  if 
you  buy,  sell  or  trade  any  item.  Iden- 
tify buyer  and  file  accurate  bill  of  sale. 


( This  record  keeping  can  be  extended 
to  hunting  and  shooting  accessories 
such  as  cameras,  binoculars,  spotting 
scopes,  etc.) 

In  addition  to  keeping  records  of 
your  firearms,  mark  them  for  identifi- 
cation purposes.  A preferred  method 
is  engraving  your  social  security  num- 
ber on  each  with  an  electric  pencil. 
The  number  should  be  placed  where 
it  won’t  be  immediately  visible,  such 
as  under  the  grips  of  a handgun,  in- 
side the  forearm  of  a shotgun,  or  on 
a part  of  a rifle  normally  covered  by 
the  stock.  Or  you  can  type  your 
name  and  address  on  a slip  of  paper 
( or  use  a return  address  envelope 
sticker)  and  place  it  beneath  the  butt- 
plate  of  a long  gun  or  beneath  a 
handgun’s  grips.  It  costs  nothing  and 
takes  only  a few  minutes  to  do  this, 
so  it’s  awfully  cheap  insurance.— 
W.  Paul  Brandt. 
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is  a replica  of  the  famous  Model  94 
30-30  and  really  looks  like  the  94. 
Never  one  to  become  excited  over 
any  lever  action,  I did  have  a little 
twinge  of  delight  whip  through  me 
as  the  9422  brought  back  a bit  of  the 
past.  I think  many  94  owners  would 
appreciate  having  the  9422  for  a 
companion  rifle. 

As  usual,  I disassembled  the  rifle 
and  scrutinized  carefully  for  signs  of 
poor  workmanship  and  sloppy  ma- 
chining. One  thing  is  certain:  the 
9422  is  a well-built  outfit.  It’s  good 
steel  fastened  to  solid  wood,  and 
there  were  no  tool  marks  showing 
through  the  blueing  on  the  barrel. 
For  an  assembly  line  rifle,  it  passed 
my  tests  with  flying  colors. 

I installed  a 3-6X  Weaver  scope 
in  the  dovetail  on  the  receiver  and 
cut  a group  that  went  over  2 inches. 
This  wasn’t  good,  but  I knew  where 
my  problem  was,  and  as  soon  as  I 
mastered  the  heavy  trigger  the  groups 
fell  in  size.  Like  most  lever  actions, 
the  9422’s  trigger  ran  above  5 pounds, 
with  more  creep  than  I care  for.  But 
this  didn’t  deter  me  from  cutting  some 
B£"  groups. 

Be  Realistic 

I try  to  be  realistic  with  test  shoot- 
ing, and  I don’t  expect  dime-sized 
groups  from  every  rifle  I fire.  In  fact, 
I’m  quite  tired  of  all  the  fuss  made 
over  minute-of-angle  accuracy.  There 
are  plenty  of  rifles  that  will  cut  the 
minute,  but  there’s  a lot  more  that 
will  have  to  settle  for  US'  or  larger.  It 
may  raise  some  eyebrows,  but  I would 
have  settled  for  2-inch  consistency 
from  the  9422.  I had  every  reason  to 
feel  elated  when  most  of  my  groups 
fell  below  lM". 

The  9422  is  chambered  for  either 
the  22  long  rifle  cartridge  or  the  22 
WMR.  Overall  length  is  a fraction 
over  37  inches,  with  a 20-inch  barrel 
having  a right  hand  16-inch  twist. 
The  tubular  magazine  holds  15  long 
rifle  shells  or  11  WMR.  I’m  not  one 
to  become  exuberant  over  any  rifle, 
but  the  Winchester  9422  has  a distinc- 


JOHN FONAS  uses  his  M57  Marlin  22 
WMR  for  a shot  near  edge  of  woods.  Little 
cartridge  is  ideal  for  chances  like  this 
where  ranges  are  reasonable. 

tive  look,  good  workmanship,  and 
accuracy  suitable  for  short-range  var- 
mint hunting. 

Remington’s  591  clip  model  and  592 
tubular  magazine  job  have  been 
around  long  enough  for  most  hunters 
to  be  acquainted  with  them.  I feel 
there  are  several  features  worth  men- 
tioning for  those  who  are  interested 
in  a high-speed  rimfire  rifle.  Instead 
of  the  usual  22  type  bolt  that  locks 
into  place  as  the  handle  engages  the 
receiver  on  the  down  stroke,  the  new 
Remington  model’s  bolt  has  six  lock- 
ing lugs  on  it.  This  convinced  me 
that  plenty  of  safety  had  been  built 
into  the  rifle. 

The  M591  I used  carries  a well- 
built  non-adjustable  trigger  that  is 
free  from  the  pressed  straps  and 
hook  springs  so  common  on  many  22s. 
As  with  the  9422,  the  shooter  must 
learn  to  overcome  the  freeplay  and 
hard  pull  of  the  trigger,  but  once 
done,  accuracy  is  sufficient  for  head 
shots  on  chucks  somewhat  beyond 
100  yards. 
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The  M591  took  on  a classy  look 
when  I installed  a Redfield  Westerner 
4X  with  the  4-plex  reticle.  This  little 
%"  scope  costs  under  $30  and  it’s 
capable  of  transmitting  a clear  defini- 
tion of  the  target  even  under  bad 
light  conditions.  I have  regretted  a 
number  of  times  that  Redfield  doesn’t 
offer  a %"  model  in  a 6X,  but  this  is 
just  a personal  whim.  Helen  has  used 
a V'  Redfield  Sportster  4X  on  her 
22  T-bolt  Browning  for  a number  of 
years  without  any  complaints  under 
all  types  of  shooting  conditions.  I 
feel  the  new  Westerner  4X  has  the 
edge  in  image  brightness. 

Although  I have  only  mentioned 
the  little  Magnums  for  varmint  shoot- 
ing, the  turkey  hunter  can  benefit 
from  the  extra  yardage  offered  by  the 
speedy  jacketed  bullet.  During  some 
of  the  tests  with  the  22  WMR,  I 
fired  both  the  full  metal  case  Super-X 
Western  cartridge  and  the  CCI  Maxi- 
Mag  hollow  point.  I could  not  deter- 
mine any  real  difference  in  accuracy, 
but  I feel  the  hollow  point  bullet 
would  be  better  for  the  turkey  hun- 
ters. 

This  is  another  touchy  subject,  since 
most  turkey  chasers  want  a full  metal 
jacket  to  keep  from  destroying  the 
meat.  I have  no  personal  experiences 
to  refer  to,  but  from  what  data  I’ve 
gathered  over  the  past  three  years, 
the  full  metal  case  in  the  22  WMR 


didn’t  live  up  to  expectations.  I 
wouldn’t  make  an  issue  over  this, 
since  I would  use  the  bullet  that 
would  make  a clean  kill  even  if  I sac- 
rificed in  some  other  respect.  If  at 
all  possible,  I would  depend  on  plac- 
ing the  bullet  where  meat  damage 
would  not  be  a factor. 

I may  be  off  base  with  my 
thinking,  but  I’d  have  to  go  along 
with  the  hollow  point  users. 

It’s  going  to  be  tough  sledding  for 
any  of  the  hot,  small-caliber  Mag- 
nums to  earn  a place  in  today’s  line 
of  varmint  outfits.  The  conventional 
22  does  a bang  up  job  out  to  75  yards, 
and  the  224  centerfires  take  over  from 
there.  However,  it’s  a big  step  be- 
tween the  two,  and  that’s  exactly 
where  I would  like  to  see  the  little 
Magnums.  Their  low  noise  level 
makes  these  cartridges  ideal  for  con- 
gested areas,  and  the  extra  50  yards 
over  the  22  long  rifle  is  an  ad- 
vantage. 

I have  shot  too  many  rifles  to  say 
that  the  little  Magnums  are  the  great- 
est thing  since  the  advent  of  gun- 
powder, but  I will  state  without  fear 
they  deserve  more  respect  than  they 
have  been  getting.  With  all  the  pros 
and  cons  surrounding  both  calibers, 
they  offer  the  new  hunter  a chance 
to  get  acquainted  with  varmint  hunt- 
ing. and  that  alone  gives  the  little 
Magnum  a place  of  respectability. 


jEtfflkmg  rir  . . . 

A shooting  match  will  come  off  at  the  American  House,  in  this  place, 
to-morrow  (Friday)  for  a large  bear,  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
250  lbs.  Here’s  a chance  for  some  of  our  sharp-shooters  to  make  a nice 
“spec”  by  driving  three  “centres”.  No  doubt  the  contest  will  be  spirited, 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  animal  can  be  seen  at  the  American  House. 
[The  Altoona  Tribune,  January  20,  1858.] 
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It's  difficult  for  a non-backpacker  to  understand  why  anyor 
would  tie  an  assortment  of  outdoor  gear — shelter,  sleeping  bat : 
cook  kit,  etc. — to  himself  and  go  climb  a mountain,  yet  man, 
thousands  of  persons  do  this  each  year  and  more  are  joinin:: 
their  ranks  constantly.  It's  harder  to  get  closer  to  nature  tha: 
can  be  done  on  foot,  and  that's  the  main  attraction.  All  ei  I 
counters  are  face  to  face  and  there’s  time  to  enjoy  every  or 
to  the  fullest.  For  helpful  hints  from  an  expert,  read  Pel  j 
Dunning’s  Appalachian  Trail  article  beginning  on  page  19. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


A Day  to  Remember 

SEPTEMBER  22,  1973,  HAS  BEEN  proclaimed  National  Hunting  & Fishing 
Day.  The  first  NHF  Day,  celebrated  last  year,  was  a rousing  success, 
and  frorp  all  indications  it  will  be  an  annual  affair.  The  basic  purpose  of 
this  day  is  to  recognize  the  sportsman’s  contributions  to  conservation. 

For  generations,  this  nation’s  hunters  and  fishermen  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  to  protect  our  outdoors  from  despoilation.  Decades 
before  the  average  person  realized  our  resources  were  in  danger,  outdoors- 
men  who  had  seen  firsthand  what  was  happening  to  vital  areas  were  trying 
to  call  attention  to  the  spoilers’  acts.  Long  before  “ecology’’  became  a house- 
hold term,  hunters  and  fishermen  were  talking  and  writing  about  the  problems 
they  had  seen  in  wildlife  habitat  destruction,  water  pollution,  stream  chan- 
nelization, the  degradation  of  air  quality,  and  similar  abominations.  Few 
others  listened.  Or  if  they  did  listen,  they  ignored  the  warnings,  passing 
them  off  as  crank  talk  or  situations  of  concern  only  to  outdoorsmen.  But  even 
when  they  were  fighting  alone,  these  outdoors  people  knew  that  the  fight 
was  worthwhile— even  more  than  that,  absolutely  necessary.  They  went  on 
talking  and  writing  and,  knowing  that  talk  is  necessary  but  in  itself  ineffective, 
they  put  up  the  money  for  concrete  accomplishments.  The  financing  was 
almost  exclusively  through  the  purchase  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and 
sportsmen-supported  excise  taxes  on  arms  and  ammunition  ( Pittman-Robert- 
son  funds)  and  fishing  tackle  ( Dingell-Johnson  funds).  Even  today,  despite 
all  the  noise  that  others  make,  it  is  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman  who  puts 
up  almost  all  the  money  for  the  wildlife  conservation  which  in  turn  makes  it 
! possible  for  many  non-game  species  to  continue  to  exist  in  worthwhile  num- 
. bers.  This  brings  pleasure  to  persons  who  enjoy  seeing  these  creatures,  as  well 
as  benefiting  the  species  themselves.  Nathanial  P.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  explained  this  well  when  he  said: 

■ “As  long  as  the  dedicated  outdoorsman  spends  his  time  and  money  for  the 
management  and  protection  of  fish,  wildlife  and  their  environment,  the 
future  of  wild  birds  and  animals,  game  and  non-game  alike,  will  be  secure.” 

National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day  provides  an  opportunity  for  sportsmen 
to  acquaint  others  with  the  benefits  derived  from  their  activities,  to  show 
them  the  satisfactions  that  result  from  days  afield,  to  explain  how  hunting 
and  fishing  give  man  the  chance  to  renew  and  strengthen  his  bonds  with 
our  soils,  waters,  woods  and  wildlife. 

Last  year  more  than  4,000,000  people  attended  some  3000  special  NHF 
Day  observances  designed  to  show  the  general  public  how  hunters  and 
fishermen  are  involved  in  conservation.  Even  greater  numbers  are  expected 
this  year.  Get  involved  in  NHF  Day  in  your  area.— Bob  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 
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After  a Quarter-Century,  Its  Time  to 
Look  Back  To  . . . 

A Dollar’s  Worth  of  Memories 

By  Bob  Carter 

Illustrated  by  Taylor  Oughton 


NOVEMBER,  1948  — He  sat  in  the 
back  row  because  he  liked  not  to 
be  surrounded  and  also  because  class- 
mates with  seeing  problems  had 
gravitated  to  the  front,  where  they 
could  catch  the  board  work  better. 
Blaike  was  proud  of  his  eyes.  He 
imagined  that,  like  the  Indians  of 
which  he’d  read,  his  eyes  would  be- 
come keener  with  age,  so  that  at  80 
he  could  see  mice  move  across  the 
canyons. 

Right  now,  in  the  Benderville  Senior 
High  School  11th  grade  home  room, 
Blaike  was  testing  his  vision,  which 
was  quite  good,  as  a way  to  occupy 
his  mind  until  the  Problems  of  De- 
mocracy class,  lecturer,  Harry  Tullis, 
crawled  to  its  close.  Today,  Tuesday, 
his  last  afternoon  class  finished  at 
1:55  p.m.  It  was  the  only  day  of  the 
week  he  could  legally  leave  school 
early.  Blaike  was  to  go  hunting. 

Since  time  was  still  his  enemy,  he 
first  tested  his  incredibly  acute  vision 
on  the  classroom  clock  that  hung 
over  his  head  on  the  rear  wall  of  the 
room.  It  was  a large,  simple  clock 
with  bold  black  hands  and  a long 
slender  red  sweep  second  hand  that 
pivoted  blandly  on  its  trips  around 
the  face— except  for  two  miniscule 
lurches  each  cycle  at  top  and  bottom 
—slicing  off  the  minutes  of  POD. 
Probably  no  other  student  in  the  room 
could  perceive  those  tiny  second  hand 
hiccoughs,  he  thought. 

“What  else  about  the  clock?  What 
can  I see  there  that  the  boy  beside 
me  can’t?” 

There  at  the  bottom  of  the  curved 
glass  shell  that  covered  the  clock’s 
face  — a fleck  of  matter. 

“Without  moving,  I will  identify 
that  with  these  Apache  eyes.” 


Blaike  bore  down  on  the  fragment 
in  the  glass  six  feet  above  him.  He 
stared  until  his  eyes  watered,  wiped 
them  clear  and  stared  again.  Silvery 
and  shiny.  Then  he  noticed  the  small 
slot  at  the  bottom  of  the  clock  case 
which  admitted  the  setting  pin’s  stem. 
Access.  For  what? 

A fly!  It  had  to  be  a fly.  Look 
again  at  the  slice  visible  over  the  roll 
of  the  glass.  Some  slight  veining 
there?  Yes.  He  was  sure,  it  was  a 
fly’s  wing.  Crawled  in  there  and 
died  and  dried  and  would  lie  in  the 
clock  face  for  10,  15  years,  maybe 
even  getting  some  company. 

Bzzzzzzz  — the  1:55  buzzer!  POD 
was  over.  The  34  students  leaped  to 
their  feet,  shuffling  books,  slamming 
a few  desk  lids,  ready  to  burst  away. 
Up  front,  Harry  Tullis  persisted 
through  the  rest  of  his  sentence  and 
said,  “That’s  it  for  today,  kids.”  No- 
body noticed. 

Top  of  Desk 

In  the  din  and  confusion  of  exodus, 
Blaike  risked  stepping  to  the  top  of 
his  desk  for  just  a second.  He  want- 
ed to  confirm  fly  identification.  Cran- 
ing his  neck  and  gripping  a strip  of 
window  molding,  he  peeked  into  the 
clock  face  at  close  range.  Lovely- 
one  dried  fly  with  one  wing  tilted  up. 

Hopping  down,  Blaike  surged  to 
the  doorway  and  in  a few  seconds 
had  escaped  the  school  and  made  it 
across  the  grass  in  front  to  the  bike 
rack.  On  days  he  could  hunt,  he  rode 
the  bike  the  three  miles  to  school  in- 
stead of  taking  the  bus.  That  way  he 
could  whip  home  on  his  own  and  get 
in  some  woods  time. 

A wind  stirred  the  curled  maple 
leaves  that  had  skidded  in  among  the 
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BLAIKE  GINGERLY  lay  down  on  the  wet 
leaves,  resting  the  rifle  across  a kneehigh 
log,  moss  covered  and  crumbling.  It  made 
a fine  rest  for  his  rifle. 

bikes  and  lodged  against  tires  and 
kickstands.  The  same  wind  fanned 
his  cheeks.  It  felt  like  a watery  wind. 
Off  to  the  southwest,  a spate  of  mean- 
looking flat  gray  clouds  had  sprung 
into  view  on  the  horizon.  Rain  com- 
ing? It  didn’t  matter.  He  had  not 
hunted  yet  this  season  and  would 
even  go  out,  if  permitted,  in  a down- 
pour today. 

The  way  home  was  up  and  down 
and  he  assaulted  the  hills  of  the  nar- 
row blacktop  road  vigorously,  pump- 
ing into  them  with  the  best  speed  he 
could  muster  on  the  old  red-and- 
white  bike,  then  settling  into  the 
steady  strokes  that  would  hold  mo- 
mentum up  the  grades. 

In  20  minutes  the  home  farm  came 
into  view  as  he  topped  a sharp  rise. 
Blaike  sat  down  on  the  bike  seat  and 
coasted  the  last  quarter  mile,  curl- 
ing down  and  around  a curve  to  turn 
into  the  front  yard  of  the  farmhouse. 

The  young  hunter  clattered  into 
the  house,  yelling  a general  greeting 
to  its  unseen  occupants,  and  jumped 
up  the  stairs  to  his  room  to  change 
into  hunting  clothes. 

His  grandmother  would  be  in  the 
kitchen  starting  dinner  and  his  grand- 
father out  checking  on  the  stock. 
There  had  been  a little  siege  of  local 
beef  rustling  and  the  old  man,  a 
former  policeman  of  great  reputed 
and  actual  strength,  wasn’t  about  to 
be  raided. 

Blaike  put  on  light  clothes,  jeans 


and  a cotton  flannel  shirt,  but  pulled 
his  patched  rubber  hunting  boots 
from  beneath  the  bed  rather  than  his 
new,  well-oiled  leather  bird  boots.  He 
got  the  rubberized  rain  parka  from  a 
closet  in  the  hall,  tagged  his  hunting 
license  to  it  and  filled  the  pockets 
with  items  of  gear— a box  of  Peters 
22  hollow-point  Long  Rifles  and  the 
hunk  of  knotted  parachute  cord  he 
used  for  attaching  game  to  his  belt 
when  he  wasn’t  wearing  the  regular 
hunting  coat. 

Ready  to  go,  he  clattered  back  down- 
stairs and  headed  for  the  sitting  room 
near  the  front  of  the  house,  where 
the  old  gun  cabinet  stood.  Getting  the 
key  from  atop  the  cabinet,  he  opened 
the  curved  glass  door  and  picked  out 
his  squirrel  gun,  a 22  single  shot  with 
heavy  barrel  and  a 4X  scope  with  a 
fine  crosshair.  It  was  quite  an  ac- 
curate rifle. 

A fairly  old  gun,  its  barrel  had  been 
neglected  or  just  plain  shot  out  once. 
The  gun  dealer  from  whom  Blaike 
and  his  grandfather  had  bought  it 
considered  the  piece  worth  restoring. 
He  had  his  gunsmith  drill  the  heart 
out  of  the  old  barrel  and  put  a liner 
in  it— a ready-made  new  barrel  core, 
rifling  and  all— to  make  a new-shoot- 
ing gun  from  an  old  one. 

Small  Circle 

Looking  at  the  muzzle  as  he  got  the 
rifle  out,  Blaike  noticed,  as  he  always 
did,  that  the  liner  showed  as  a small 
circle  of  shiny  metal  in  the  otherwise 
dark  steel  of  the  barrel  end. 

He  pulled  out  his  cheap  pocket 
watch.  It  was  twenty  to  three  already. 
Time  to  get  going. 

Locking  the  gun  cabinet,  Blaike 
went  out  the  front  door  and  cut  a- 
round  to  the  back  yard  to  head  for 
the  woods. 

He  met  his  grandfather  coming  out 
of  the  horse  barn. 

A solidly  built  man  of  62,  the 
muscles  in  Ben’s  shoulders  and  arms 
stretched  taut  any  coat  he  wore.  He 
weighed  210  and  stood  5-11.  He  had 
hunted  since  he  was  an  eight-year-old 
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on  a Venango  County  homestead 
and  was  a superb  rifle  shot,  able  to 
hold  rock  steady  with  his  strong  arms 
and  hands.  Ben  shot  little  game  these 
days,  but  loved  an  occasional  squirrel 
hunt  with  the  rifles  and  never  missed 
the  first  couple  days  of  buck  season 
in  a favorite  Potter  County  haunt  near 
Keating  Summit. 

“Whoa,  where  ya  goin’  in  this?”  he 
said,  looking  just  a little  unhappy. 

“Fer  squirrels,”  Blaike  said  quickly. 
“It  won’t  rain  that  much.” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  looks  like  a good 
one  coming  and  you’ll  get  drowned 
just  fer  nothin’.  Why  don’t  ya  wait 
‘til  tomorrow  and  go  out?” 

Indeed,  the  wind  was  ripping  now, 
setting  up  a loud  rustle  among  the 
dried  stalks  of  sweetcom  that  still 
stood  along  the  south  flank  of  the 
bam.  Overhead  an  immense  crowd 
of  blackbirds  circled  and  chattered  to 
each  other,  seeming  to  enjoy  being 
swept  along  in  an  ever-changing 
spiral  of  black  flecks  by  the  rising 
wind. 

Even  as  he  talked,  Blaike  was  shov- 
ed off  balance  by  a sharp  gust  and  had 
to  catch  himself.  The  hood  of  his 
rubber  parka  fluttered  loudly  against 
his  back.  A couple  of  wind-driven 
drops  of  rain  caught  his  face  and 
clapped  against  the  parka. 

“Come  on,  forget  it  for  now,”  Ben 
said.  “There  won’t  be  nothin’  movin’ 
with  this  weather  cornin’  in.” 

Blaike  was  getting  a little  apprehen- 
sive. He  hated  to  be  stubborn  with  his 
grandfather,  who  had  taught  him  to 
hunt  and  to  read  the  woods  and  water, 
but  his  anxiety  to  get  out  for  the 
year’s  first  session  with  the  squirrels 
would  be  hard  to  quell. 

Risking  a direct  negative  order,  he 
started  away.  “I’ll  get  back  quick  if  it 
starts  real  hard.” 

“Hey!” 

“Yeah?” 

“Go  ahead  and  get  soaked.  But  I’ll 
bet  you  a dollar  you  don’t  get 
nothin’.” 

Aha,  a challenge.  That  meant  he 
wasn’t  really  too  hot  over  Blaike’s  in- 
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sistence.  Just  wanted  to  establish  the 
fact  that  old  folks  know  better  than 
kids. 

“I’ll  take  that  bet,”  Blaike  crowed. 
“Be  back  with  at  least  one  piece  a’ 
game  by  supper  time!” 

And  he  was  off,  hustling  for  the 
jumble  of  hills  behind  the  farm  that 
bristled  darkly  with  great  oaks  and 
grand  sugar  maples.  That  was  super 
squirrel  woods. 

Watching  from  the  bam  door,  the 
grandfather  turned  up  the  bucket 
from  which  he’d  given  the  pigs  a feed 
of  ground  meal  mixed  with  water  and 
rapped  it  on  the  door  frame  to  knock 
out  a little  meal  island  in  the  bottom. 
He  smiled.  A controlled  man,  he  was 
a soft  touch  who  spent  a lot  of  time 
working  at  looking  gruff.  “That  lad’s 
gonna  be  a hunter.” 

The  weather  just  had  to  get  terrible. 
But,  with  the  persistent  strength  of 
the  wind,  Blaike  had  some  hope  that 
there  would  be  a long,  long  blow  be- 

HE  HAD  THE  SQUIRREL  cornered  and 
walked  up  and  circled  the  tree  until  the 
gray  got  confused  and  stayed  exposed  long 
enough  for  a shot. 


fore  the  heavy  rain  ever  got  there.  It 
often  happened  that  way  in  the  ap- 
proach of  late  fall  storms,  with  the 
real  rain  not  opening  up  until  the 
wind  died  and  the  clouds  overhead 
tinned  from  turbulant  strings  and 
sheets  to  an  almost  even  gray  mask 
over  the  hills. 

The  boy  crossed  the  creek,  hopping 
on  stones  at  the  riffle,  and  followed 
the  horses’  trail  up  into  the  first  oak 
timber.  There  had  been  hard  frost 
many  times  this  fall  and  lots  of  rain. 
Most  of  the  leaves  on  the  smaller  trees 
were  long  down,  plastered  wet  and 
glistening  over  the  woods  floor.  But 
the  oaks  had  stubbornly  held  most  of 
their  tough,  bronzed  leaves. 

Now  they  rattled  wildly  as  the  wind 
whistled  among  them. 

Stab  of  Concern 

A stab  of  concern  hit  Blaike.  For 
the  first  time  it  occurred  that  he  just 
might  not  see  any  game.  He  had 
blithely  made  a bet  with  his  grand- 
father on  the  strength  of  enthusiasm 
and  impatience.  One  thing  he  knew, 
Ben  required  bets  to  be  honored  and 
Blaike  had  only  two  dollars  in  his 
dresser  money  box. 

“I’ll  get  somethin’,”  he  muttered. 

He  carefully  pressed  one  of  the 
hollow-points  into  the  heavy  22  and 
closed  the  breech.  This  was  a favorite 
piece  of  woods  and  he’d  just  drift 
through  it.  With  the  wet  leaves  under- 
foot, Blaike  could  cover  a lot  of  terri- 
tory by  quitting  time,  just  still  hunt- 
ing along. 

There  was  a motion.  Halfway  up  a 
thick  oak’s  trunk  about  75  yards  out, 
a small  squirrel  had  just  popped  into 
view.  He  was  hunched  against  the 
hole  of  the  tree,  Blaike  could  see 
through  the  scope,  keeping  away  from 
the  wind,  perching  on  a short  dead 
stub  little  larger  than  he  was.  He  was 
going  to  work  on  a nut,  probably  an 
acorn. 

“Well,  since  this  may  be  the  only 
shot  of  the  night.  I’d  better  make  it.” 

Blaike  gingerly  lay  down  on  the 
wet  leaves,  resting  the  rifle  across  a 


kneehigh  log,  moss-covered  and 
crumbling.  It  made  a fine  rest,  with 
the  gun  barrel  sinking  into  the  rotting 
wood  and  finding  a solid  position. 

The  shooter  knew  he’d  get  a little 
drop  with  the  Long  Bifle  slug  at  that 
range,  even  though  it  was  sighted  to 
hit  right  on  at  50.  Working  his  way 
firmly  into  the  stock  and  the  log,  he 
cocked  the  hammer  and  brought  his 
index  finger  lightly  to  bear  on  the 
rifle’s  hair  trigger.  Blaike  held,  as  near- 
ly as  he  could,  on  the  squirrel’s  ears. 
That  would  give  an  inch  of  drop  and 
should  make  a good  head  shot.  He 
touched  off.  The  squirrel  dropped  off 
the  limb,  but  was  gyrating  down.  Not 
a dead  shot. 

Blaike  jumped  and  ran  forward  to 
keep  his  quarry  in  sight.  That  was  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  squirrel  there. 

Getting  to  the  tree,  he  relaxed.  The 
squirrel  was  down  good,  kicking  a 
small  pocket  into  the  wet  leaves  at 
the  base  of  the  oak.  It  was  a pine 
squirrel,  smaller  than  the  smallest  of 
the  grays  in  this  woods.  Blaike  had 
caught  him  low  in  the  neck  with  the 
hollow-point,  a good  enough  shot  con- 
sidering. Because  the  squirrel  was 
small  he  had  underestimated  the 
range  by  a least  20  yards.  It  was 
more  like  a hundred  back  to  the  log 
from  which  he’d  fired.  He  could  see 
that  now  looking  back. 

Looping  the  squirrel’s  feet  to  his 
piece  of  cord,  the  boy  fastened  it  to 
his  belt  and  went  on.  There  was  hope 
for  more  game  to  be  moving  if  this 
rascal  had  been  out. 

Actually,  Blaike  was  hunting  in  a 
short  slice  of  time  that  was  exception- 
ally good  for  seeing  game.  With  rough 
weather  coming  up  fast  right  at  the 
evening  feeding  time  for  small  wild 
birds  and  animals,  a feeding  frenzy 
was  going  on  in  these  woods.  With 
full  stomachs,  they  could  hole  up  for 
a couple  days  of  bad  weather  and 
stay  cozy. 

Over  the  next  small  ridge,  Blaike 
caught  a large  fox  squirrel  on  the 
ground  within  30  yards.  It  was  an 
easy  shot.  At  the  light  crack,  the 
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BLAIKE'S  GRANDDAD  TILTED  THE  paper  to  look  down  at  the  mixed  bag.  Reaching 
in  the  pocket  of  his  blue  work  shirt,  he  extracted  a single  dollar  bill  and  let  it  drop 
to  the  floor  . . . 


squirrel  slumped  where  it  had  been 
digging  in  the  humus. 

The  wind  continued  to  rip.  It  was 
strong  enough  to  pick  up  clots  of  the 
wet  leaves  and  tumble  them  20  or  30 
yards  through  the  woods. 

But  the  squirrels  were  out.  Blaike 
spotted  two  grays  flitting  around  the 
top  of  a huge  flowering  poplar.  He 
knocked  out  the  first  one,  got  care- 
less and  shot  over  the  second  as  it 
flattened  on  a limb.  But  he  had  the 
squirrel  cornered  and  walked  up  and 
quietly  circled  the  tree  until  the  gray 
got  confused  and  stayed  exposed  long 
enough  for  a shot. 

The  light  started  to  fail.  He  checked 
his  watch.  It  was  a quarter  to  five. 
Time  to  head  for  home.  Terrific,  four 
squirrels  on  a night  like  this,  he 
thought. 

Moving  rapidly  through  the  familiar 
woods  in  the  gathering  dark,  Blaike 
reached  the  creek.  He  crossed  and 
started  up  the  far  bank. 

There  was  movement  on  the  ground 
in  the  end  of  the  corn  rows  along  the 


creek.  Blaike  stopped  short  and  peer- 
ed intently  into  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  com  rows. 

He  really  did  have  good  eyes.  He 
had  caught  the  shuttling  movements 
of  a feeding  flock  of  pheasants,  right 
in  the  low  tangle  of  yellow  grass  and 
ground  cherries  that  choked  the  corn- 
patch. 

Blaike  waited.  They  had  heard  him. 
They  waited,  too. 

Over  to  the  right.  There  was  a little 
action.  Yes,  a cock  pheasant  poked  his 
head  from  the  edge,  dark  eye  blink- 
ing. He  saw  Blaike  and  ducked,  a 
ringneck’s  response  to  being  spotted. 

Slowly,  Blaike  got  the  hammer  back 
and  the  rifle  up.  The  pheasants  were 
going  to  hold  longer,  even  though 
nervous.  Daylight  was  running  out 
and  they  hoped  they  could  sweat  out 
the  situation  by  staying  quiet  until 
the  boy  went  on. 

He  could  plainly  make  out  the 
crosshairs.  A 20  yard  shot  offhand. 
Hold  loose  but  steady.  Crack!  The 
cock  bird  flopped  into  view,  wings 
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erupted  in  high  flight  speed,  but  he 
wasn’t  going  anywhere.  Blaike  had 
made  another  head  shot. 

The  four  or  five  hens  and  another 
rooster  burst  into  the  air  and  fanned 
out  upstream.  They  let  the  wind  pick 
them  up  after  a hundred  yards  or  so 
and  set  their  wings,  allowing  the  air’s 
power  to  scale  them  over  into  a field 
of  high  grass.  Blaike  watched  them 
out  of  sight,  then  went  to  collect  his 
bird.  It  was  added  to  the  string  of 
game  that  surrounded  his  waist. 

Checking  the  rifle  to  make  sure  it 
was  empty,  he  hurried  on  to  the 
house  and  went  in  the  kitchen  way. 

His  grandmother,  a small,  calm 
woman  with  graying  dark  hair,  looked 
up  from  the  stove  and  took  in  the 
array  of  game. 

“In  the  sitting  room,”  she  said  with 
a glance  and  a little  tilt  of  the  head 
that  way. 

Old  Wooden  Rocker 

Blaike  moved  to  the  throne,  an  old 
wooden  rocking  chair  with  padded 
seat  and  back  in  which  his  grand- 
father loved  to  read  the  daily 
Observer  and  the  better  western  poc- 
ket books.  He  was  there  now,  paper 
spread  wide,  wearing  reading  glasses 
and  bedroom  slippers,  apparently 
oblivious  to  the  return  of  the  hunter. 

Easing  right  up  by  Ben’s  feet, 
Blaike  laid  down  the  gun  and  began 
spreading  out  squirrels  on  the  old  pad 
placed  before  the  fire  for  the  house 
dog.  The  little  fox  terrier,  a female, 
rose  and  sniffed  the  squirrels  with 
mild  alarm. 

Each  made  a pretty  good  thump  as 
it  was  added  to  the  pile. 


No  sign  from  Ben. 

“Boy,  this  is  really  one  of  the  nicest 
birds  I’ve  gotten,”  Blaike  pretended 
to  mutter  to  himself  as  he  added  the 
ringneck  to  the  small  heap  of  game 
before  him. 

No  movement  of  newspaper. 

“You  owe  me  a dollar,  Granddad.” 

A pause.  Then,  with  only  his  left 
hand  moving,  Ben  tilted  one  side  of 
the  paper  closed  and  looked  down 
over  his  glasses  at  the  mixed  bag 
there.  He  let  go  of  the  paper  and, 
reaching  in  the  pocket  of  his  blue 
work  shirt,  extracted  a single  folded 
dollar  bill.  Reaching  out,  he  let  it  drop 
to  the  floor  beside  the  squirrels  and 
pheasant.  Then  he  gave  Blaike  one 
quick  glance,  no  change  of  his 
straight-faced  expression,  a “Not  too 
bad,”  and  turned  back  to  the  news- 
paper, hiding  his  face  from  view. 

The  boy  put  the  gun  to  the  side 
for  later  cleanup  and  took  the  game 
to  the  back  porch  for  skinning. 

It  was  still  outside.  He  opened  the 
window  of  the  closed-in  porch  and 
listened.  He  heard  the  rain  coming 
then,  moving  in  a solid  wall  down 
across  those  darkened  woods.  He 
could  barely  see  the  phalanx  of  big 
drops  pocking  the  surface  of  the 
creek.  In  a second,  the  rain  had  hit 
the  house  and  was  drumming  hard 
on  the  porch  roof  above  him. 

It  would  go  on  all  night. 

“He  ain’t  foolin’  anybody,”  Blaike 
said  to  himself  as  he  hunkered  to  be- 
gin the  skinning.  “Ol’  Granddad  had 
his  dollar  out  of  his  wallet  and  ready 
in  his  shirt  before  I ever  got  home. 
He  knew  he  was  bound  to  lose  that 
one.” 


Then  and  Now 

In  1915,  the  first  year  in  which  records  were  kept,  1287  antlered  deer  and 
188  black  bears  were  reported  taken  by  Pennsylvania  hunters.  No  antler- 
less deer  were  harvested.  By  comparison,  in  1972  a total  of  107,215  deer 
(62,633  antlered  and  44,582  antlerless)  were  taken,  and  370  bears. 
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The  Making  Of  A Hunter 

By  Reid  Kling,  Jr. 


THERE  IS  A tendency,  I believe, 
for  every  father  to  try  to  influence 
his  son’s  life  in  some  respects.  Years 
ago  it  was  quite  evident  in  the  choice 
of  vocation  or  profession  that  the  son 
might  choose.  In  this  more  modern 
day,  however,  we  see  much  less  evi- 
dence of  this  effort  of  the  father  to 
induce  his  son  to  follow  a certain 
vocation. 

This  enlightened  attitude  of  dad, 
in  many  cases,  does  not  extend  to 
choice  of  sport  or  avocation.  I be- 
lieve this  contradictory  premise  is  in- 
grained in  most  of  us  because  of  the 
pleasant  memories  we  retain  of  our 
youth.  I know  that  this  is  how  I 
felt  about  my  older  son.  I wanted 
Mike  to  enjoy  all  of  the  pleasures  I 
had  known  as  a youngster. 

As  I was  born  and  grew  up  in  north 
central  Pennsylvania,  those  treasured 
moments  are  all  related  to  activities 
associated  with  the  outdoors.  Before 
Mike  was  able  to  walk,  I was  antici- 
pating the  good  times  we  would  enjoy 
when  he  would  be  big  enough  to 
carry  a gun  or  a fishing  rod.  I had 
started  fishing  at  age  eight,  and  began 
hunting  as  soon  as  it  was  legal  to  do 
so.  In  addition,  my  early  life  was 
liberally  sprinkled  with  activities  such 
as  trapping,  camping,  searching  for 
Indian  artifacts,  and  just  generally 
pursuing  an  active  outdoor  life. 

As  soon  as  Mike  was  old  enough  to 
accompany  me,  I was  busy  trying  to 
explain  to  him  all  of  the  wonderments 
of  nature— or  at  least  all  that  I was 
able  to  explain!  When  he  was  about 
six,  I bought  him  his  first  fishing  rod. 
A few  attempts  at  this  sport  brought 
very  little  response,  and  the  rod  was 
retired  to  a hook  in  the  basement. 
There  it  remained,  except  for  occa- 
sional use  by  myself,  until  Mike  was 
about  11  years  old. 

For  a time  before  the  fishing  bug 
bit  him,  I had  noticed  an  increased 
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MIKE’S  FIRST  DEER  was  not  an  impres- 
sive trophy,  but  that  mattered  not  at  all. 
And  as  he  explained  in  school,  it  wasn’t 
a result  of  luck  but  skill! 

use  of  the  many  hunting  and  fishing 
books  I have  in  my  library.  I also  had 
noticed  that  I was  being  questioned 
quite  frequently  about  certain  aspects 
of  both  sports.  Very  frankly,  I was 
quite  pleased  with  this  sudden  dis- 
play of  interest.  When  he  started  to 
fish,  he  did  so  with  an  obsession  that 
was  almost  unbelievable.  The  chores 
he  was  assigned  to  do  about  the  house 
were  neglected.  The  grass  would 
grow  to  an  unsightly  length  before 
being  mowed,  and  his  mother  would 
complain  to  me  about  giving  proper 
parental  guidance  to  our  son.  Disci- 
pline was  an  impossible  task  for  me, 
as  it  forced  me  to  reflect  upon  my  own 
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childhood.  I would  recall  the  many 
times  I had  stashed  my  rod  at  the 
end  of  a row  of  corn  I was  supposed 
to  hoe.  I would  hoe  madly  until  my 
work  uncovered  a pocketful  of  worms, 
and  then  I would  be  off  to  the  creek. 

Trapping  with  Passion 

Mikes  desire  to  hunt,  however,  was 
another  matter.  When  he  was  12  I 
had  bought  him  a 20-gauge  single 
barrel  shotgun  and  fully  expected  the 
same  avid  interest  to  be  present  that 
he  displayed  for  fishing.  It  just  did 
not  work  out  that  way.  We  hunted 
together  that  first  year  and  had  a little 
success,  but  the  eagerness  I expected 
was  just  not  present.  When  the  deer 
season  opened,  he  had  no  desire  to 
accompany  me,  and  consequently  did 
not  hunt  big  game.  He  was  trapping, 
however,  with  a passion,  but  for  some 
reason  the  zest  for  hunting  was  sadly 
lacking. 

I had  been  taking  him  hunting  at 
places  where  I,  as  a young  man,  had 
done  well.  I failed  to  realize  that 
time  and  nature  have  a way  of  chang- 
ing all  things.  Where  I once  hunted 
rabbits,  in  a field  of  berry  vines  and 
knee-high  jackpines,  there  were  no 
rabbits  to  be  found.  The  knee-high 
pines  had  grown  to  25-foot  heights, 
and  the  food  and  cover  was  gone.  The 
cornfields  where  I had  shot  birds  as 
a young  man  had  long  since  given 
way  to  housing  developments  and 
trailer  courts.  My  favorite  hollow  in 
the  mountain,  where  the  wild  grapes 
grew,  and  where  I had  waylaid  a 
number  of  wild  turkeys,  was  now 
reverberating  with  the  roar  and  whine 
of  trucks  speeding  along  Interstate 
Route  80.  The  turkeys  no  longer 
feed  there.  I also  failed  to  realize 
that  the  press  of  business  did  not 
allow  me  to  hunt  as  often  as  I once 
enjoyed.  Consequently,  since  Mike 
had  to  hunt  with  me  until  he  was 
older,  I had  the  misgivings  that  I 
wasn’t  quite  fulfilling  a proper  father- 
ly role. 

The  1972  hunting  season  opened 
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with  a pouring  rain.  We  didn’t  go 
hunting.  Due  to  more  horrible 
weather  that  occurred  each  weekend, 
our  small  game  season  was  a terrible 
bust.  As  deer  season  approached, 
Mike  did  ask  me  where  we  were  going 
to  hunt.  I told  him  of  a place  where 
the  deer  once  crossed  our  valley, 
traveling  from  mountain  to  mountain. 
But  I did  not  know  if  they  still  used 
this  crossing  since  Route  80  now  bi- 
sected their  trail.  We  agreed  to  hunt 
there,  at  least  for  the  morning  hours. 

Opening  day  found  us  on  stands 
along  the  creek,  near  a swamp  that 
the  deer  used  for  cover  to  cross  the 
valley  when  I was  a young  man.  As 
the  visibility  improved  in  the  dark- 
ened woods,  we  heard  a shot  high  up 
in  the  mountain.  The  1972  buck  sea- 
son was  in  full  swing.  I had  placed 
Mike  nearest  the  creek  and  stationed 

MIKE  DIDN’T  TAKE  immediately  to  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  but  he  did  trap  with  a 
passion,  and  he  had  good  luck  along  the 
small  streams  near  his  home. 


myself  about  30  yards  to  his  right. 
I was  looking  in  a different  direction 
when  the  ba-room  of  his  rifle  almost 
shook  me  from  my  boots.  He  re- 
sponded promptly  to  the  query,  “Did 
you  get  him?”  with  “I  think  so.” 

Mike  headed  into  the  swamp,  with 
me  right  behind  him.  Sure  enough, 
about  60  yards  ahead  I could  see  the 
deer.  The  308  had  done  its  job.  Far 
from  being  an  impressive  trophy,  the 
buck  had  his  left  antler  broken  off  to 
a 4-inch  length,  but  the  right  antler 
had  three  nice  points. 

As  we  inspected  the  deer,  I could 
see  the  excitement  building  up  in 
Mike.  He  began  to  shake,  and  I re- 
membered my  own  first  success  and 
the  shakes  that  followed.  After  a 
short  course  in  field-dressing  a deer, 
we  dragged  the  buck  from  the  woods 
and  started  home.  As  we  drove  down 
the  road,  Mike  casually  mentioned 
that  come  next  May,  he  might  like 
to  try  for  a gobbler  during  the  spring 
season.  Another  mile  elicited  the  in- 


formation that  he  didn’t  think  spring 
turkey  hunting  would  interfere  much 
with  his  trout  fishing.  Feeling  quite 
smug,  I just  kept  nodding  my  head  in 
agreement. 

The  following  day,  upon  his  return 
from  school,  I asked  him  if  any  of 
his  friends  had  had  any  luck.  His 
reply  was  that  three  other  10th  grad- 
ers had  reported  kills.  His  teacher 
had  said,  “All  you  fellows  who  were 
lucky  yesterday,  raise  your  hands.” 
“Did  you  raise  your  hand?”  I asked. 
“No,”  Mike  replied,  with  a grin. 
“What  are  you  going  to  tell  your 
teacher  when  he  reads  of  your  suc- 
cess in  the  paper  tonight?” 

Mike’s  grin  grew  broader.  “I’ll  just 
tell  him  I wasn’t  lucky,  it  was  all  a 
result  of  skillful  hunting.” 

His  mother  gave  me  a knowing 
look,  and  I smiled  to  myself.  I am 
sure,  when  you  hear  remarks  such 
as  that  at  your  dinner  table,  it’s  safe 
to  assume  there  is  a hunter  in  the 
house. 
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Handguns  For  Chucks 

By  Kenneth  W.  Hassler 

Illustrated  by  J.  M.  Roever 


i^lVTO  USE  GOING  out  there  to- 

-L  ^ day,”  Barry  Hawney,  a lynx- 
eyed,  chuck-happy  friend  of  mine, 
opined  recently.  “They’re  for  sure 
down  in  the  grass  and  they’ll  stay 
there  till  it’s  cut.” 

With  that  he  swabbed  down  the 
precision  hunk  of  machinery  he  bops 
chucks  with  at  300  and  400  yards  and 
stuck  it  away  for  a couple  weeks  in 
solitary. 

Not  so  me.  Grinning  like  a happy 
idiot,  I was  out  the  very  next  morning 
getting  soaked  to  the  hips  in  the  high 
grass.  In  the  next  couple  of  hours  I 
put  three  chucks  out  of  commission 
permanently,  missed  one  that  ducked 
out  of  sight,  and  had  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  most  of  the  long-range 
specialists  don’t  even  know  exists. 

What  I had  discovered  was  a new 
brand  of  chuck  hunting.  It’s  close- 
range  shooting  with  a handgun  and  it 
comes  about  in  the  lush  greenness  of 
summer— during  that  period  when  the 
high-velocity  specialists  have  tucked 
their  rifles  away  and  are  pacing  their 
living  room  carpets  bare— this  till  near- 
by farmers  cut  their  grass  fields  so 
the  hunters  can  see  to  shoot  again. 

As  most  chuckers  know,  this  period 
of  a month  or  more  in  the  summer  is 
the  worst  for  shooting.  Chucks  hunker 
down  in  the  green  stuff  when  the 
grass  and  weeds  sprout  high  and  they 
just  don’t  come  up  for  air. 

But  for  some  of  us  it’s  a brand  new 
ball  game.  We’ve  found  a way  to  take 
this  summer  lull  and  turn  it  into  some 
of  the  hottest  sport  shooting  of  the 
entire  year.  We  do  it  by  stalking 
chucks  on  their  own  terms  and  by 
using  a firearm  appropriate  to  the  job. 

The  reason  for  all  this  excitement 
is  this:  In  the  thick  stuff  the  stocky 
chap  is  a different  kind  of  animal. 
He’s  relaxed  and  confident,  not  at  all 


the  gimlet-eyed  character  who  notes 
the  serial  number  on  your  gun  at  150 
yards  and  drops  into  the  nearest  hole. 
Oh,  he’s  still  sharp  and  tough  enough, 
but  believe  it  or  not,  in  the  thick  stuff 
he’s  a lot  easier  to  find  and  there’s  a 
whale  of  a lot  more  action.  Not  only 
that,  but  this  also  provides  a way  to 
hunt— really  hunt— those  tough,  over- 
grown patches  that  are  crawling  with 
chucks  but  are  seldom  touched  by 
anyone.  That  makes  it  virgin  territory! 

The  best  way  to  prove  the  point  is 
to  go  out  and  try  it  yourself.  When 
the  weeds  push  waist  high  in  early 
summer  and  completely  carpet  your 
favorite  chuck  haunts  so  you  can’t 
see  the  holes,  try  wading  through  the 
grass,  slow  and  easy.  Have  your  gun 
at  the  ready.  You’ll  have  chucks  pop 
out  on  you  that  you  never  saw  before, 
many  of  them  only  scant  yards  away. 
It’s  not  uncommon  to  get  within  six 
feet  if  you’re  a good  stalker.  Mostly 
it’s  a case  of  mutual  surprise.  You’ve 
bought  yourself  time  for  one  cool 
shot  and  that’s  all  you  get.  Miss  that 
one  or,  as  often  happens,  be  startled 
and  forget  to  shoot,  and  your  target 
promptly  vanishes. 

Effortless  Way 

You’re  going  to  love  this  new,  ef- 
fortless way  to  hunt.  For  this  you 
don’t  have  to  lug  that  heavy-tubed 
shooting  machine  with  its  long  target 
scope,  nor  the  spotting  scope  and  tri- 
pod, not  even  that  neck-busting  pair 
of  7 x 50  binoculars.  All  you  need 
is  your  favorite  revolver— automatics 
aren’t  legal  in  Pennsylvania— a hand- 
ful of  shells  and  a featherlight  pair  of 
6 x 15s;  you’ll  hardly  notice  them 
around  your  neck. 

In  the  brush  and  green  stuff  you 
can’t  see  the  chucks  and  they  can’t  see 
you.  Walk  along  real  slow  and  easy: 
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catlike.  Take  your  time.  Often  a 
chuck  will  spot  you,  duck  down,  and 
later  pop  up  to  check  you  out  again. 
Fast  and  noisy,  you’ve  put  him  down 
for  keeps.  Slow  and  noiseless,  you 
whet  his  curiosity.  If  you’re  average 
and  stick  to  the  thick  stuff  (in  known 
chuck  territory),  you’ll  probably  get 
four  or  five  times  the  shooting  you’ve 
been  accustomed  to. 

Pop-Up  Targets 

The  shots  vary,  too.  Remember  the 
old  Army  pop-up  targets?  You’ll  get 
plenty  of  them.  You’ll  wade  into  a 
chuck,  he’ll  pop  up,  whistle  maybe, 
and  you’ve  got  exactly  one  second 
for  a shot;  then  he’s  gone. 

Along  with  this  you’ll  get  some  set 
shots,  and  an  occasional  running  shot 
if  you  cut  a chuck  off  from  his  hole. 
Lots  of  variety. 

Hunting  close  range  like  this  there’s 
only  one  thing  you  can  be  sure  of— 
you  don’t  have  time  to  get  set.  You 
spot  the  chuck,  the  chuck  spots  you; 
you  grip  the  handgun  with  both  hands 
to  steady  it  and  squeeze  off  one  cool 
shot;  that’s  usually  all  you  get.  Does 
wonders  for  your  hunting  technique. 

Once  you  stake  out  good  territory, 
it’s  common  practice  to  line  up  your 
holes  and  go  over  them  like  a mail- 
man on  his  route.  If  you  work  it  right 
you  can  sometimes  string  holes  50 
to  100  feet  apart  for  a mile  or  more, 
depending  on  the  terrain.  The  author 
has  one  such  section  ( under  heavy  se- 
curity wraps! ) that  extends  in  a wind- 
ing “S”  fashion  for  almost  five  miles. 

One  of  the  best  times  to  ferret  out 
summer  chuck  hideouts  is  during  the 
preceding  fall’s  small  game  season. 
When  the  ground  is  bare  the  chuck 
holes  stick  out  all  over  the  place,  like 
warts.  If  plenty  of  holes  aren’t  visible, 
forget  it.  But  if  there  are  lots  of  holes 
and  you  can  see  they’ll  be  well  grown 
over  during  early  and  mid-summer, 
well,  buster,  then  you’re  in  business! 

A good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  check 
edges  first.  That’s  where  open  ground 
and  good  cover  come  together. 
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Check  along  plowed  fields  and  under 
fence  lines;  around  and  under  bams 
and  com  cribs  (watch  out  for  do- 
mestic animals  and  of  course  get 
farmer’s  permission  first).  Many  farm- 
ers, incidentally,  are  only  too  glad  for 
you  to  eliminate  those  chucks  that  dig 
in  around  outbuildings.  They’re  par- 
ticular nuisances  in  such  places.  Also, 
glass  nearby  clover  and  soybean  fields 
thoroughly;  chucks  like  to  feed  in 
such  places. 

If  you’re  traveling  country  roads 
and  you  spot  a chuck  on  the  feed, 
drop  one  man  off  and  keep  moving. 
Most  times  the  chuck  will  ignore  the 
vehicle  if  it  keeps  moving  and  fail  to 
spot  the  man  stalking  him.  The  hunter 
must  get  at  least  25  yards  off  the 
road  before  shooting  at  an  animal 
seen  from  the  car. 

The  old  rule  of  thumb  for  chucking 
is  that  the  action  runs  roughly  from 
7 to  11  in  the  morning  and  from  4:30 
to  7 in  the  evening. 

However,  this  is  not  a hard  and 
fast  rule  when  you’re  pushing  through 
the  thick  stuff.  Lush  cover  means 
food  in  easy  range  and  cool  shade. 
You’re  certain  to  get  at  least  some 
shooting  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
long  after  your  buddy  with  his  spot- 
ting scope  has  retired  from  the  field 
of  action.  It’s  tough  work  prowling 
that  tangled  stuff,  but  it’s  got  its  own 
rewards. 

When  you’re  in  this  thick  stuff,  you 
obviously  want  to  be  certain  that 
anyone  else  in  the  area  can  see  you. 
This  means  wearing  blaze  orange— lots 
of  it.  I recommend  an  orange  hat  and 
vest,  at  least. 

At  these  close  ranges— most  shots 
are  well  within  25  yards— it’s  possible 
to  use  a 22  revolver  with  Long  Rifle 
ammo.  That  is,  if  you’re  an  expert 
and  you  can  count  on  a brain  shot 
each  and  every  time.  Unfortunately, 
it  seldom  works  out  that  way,  though 
a lot  of  die-hards  still  use  the  old  22. 

I prefer  something  with  real  smack 
that’s  going  to  put  Mr.  Chuck  down 
for  keeps.  That  means  either  a high- 
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velocity  job  like  the  22  Jet,  221  Fire- 
ball or  256  Winchester,  or  a slow, 
heavy-grained  slug  with  the  hammer 
of  a flat-nosed  38  Special.  Take  your 
pick.  But  use  enough  gun.  There’s 
no  excuse  for  a wounded  varmint. 
The  22  was  meant  for  squirrels  maybe 
but  it  just  doesn’t  have  the  authority 
for  chucking. 

When  stalking,  observe  good  safety 
practices.  In  hot  cover  you’ll  walk 
with  drawn  gun.  Don’t  cock  it  until 
you’re  ready  to  fire!  Lay  your  finger 
straight  out  beside  the  trigger,  not  in 
the  trigger  guard;  this  protects  it 
from  brush,  etc.  Hold  your  gun  high 
and  pointing  away  from  you  at  all 
times.  Watch  out  for  rocks  when  you 
cut  loose  at  short  range;  you  don’t 
want  the  slug  bouncing  back  at 


you,  you  know. 

Practice  constantly  both  on  and  off 
the  range  till  you’re  a deadly  shot. 
Only  regular  range  work  can  give  you 
the  kind  of  confidence  and  skill  you 
need  to  use  a handgun  well  enough 
for  hunting  purposes. 

As  an  added  bonus,  you’ll  find  that 
this  kind  of  hunting  gives  you  a mi- 
croscopic view  of  your  gameland.  You 
work  on  a nose-to-nose  basis  with 
doves,  grouse,  quail,  rabbits,  pheas- 
ants and  even  deer.  By  the  time  the 
regular  season  opens  you’ll  have  a real 
sense  of  the  land  and  the  cool  in- 
stincts of  an  expert  hunter.  The  com- 
bination often  amounts  to  an  unbeat- 
able edge  in  a sport  that’s  becoming 
more  and  more  competitive  every 
year. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.  0.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices 
quoted  include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL  METHODS, 
by  Paul  L.  Failor.  Everything  you  need  to  know  to  trap  any  of  the 
state’s  furbearers.  116  pp.,  50  cents. 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Stanley  E.  Forbes. 
Detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  the  whitetail's  life.  40  pp., 
50  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE,  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Fascinating  data 
on  all  the  birds  normally  seen  in  the  Commonwealth,  128  pp.,  $1.00. 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS,  by  Ned  Smith.  Set  1 (20"  x 30") 
$2.00.  Winter  birds,  marsh  and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  birds  of  prey. 
Set  2 (20"  x 30")  $2.00.  Mammals  of  farm  and  woodlot,  mammals 
of  the  mountains,  birds  of  the  forest,  birds  of  field  and  garden.  Set  3 
(11"  x 14")  $2.25.  All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  1 and  Set  2. 
Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size. 
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Main  Street  on  the  Mountain 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
Illustrated  by  Ron  Andrews 


T BECOMES  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  “get  away  from  it  all.” 
Sounds  of  civilization  carry  to  every 
region  of  North  America.  About  the 
moment  you  feel  you  have  finally 
found  complete  solitude,  an  Indian 
comes  roaring  around  the  bend  with 
an  outboard  motor  wide  open  on  his 
factory-made  canoe.  Or,  a jet  whistles 
high  overhead  and  lays  a screen  of 
sound  between  you  and  your  forest. 

But  don’t  feel  too  badly  about  the 
noise.  Poets  to  the  contrary,  the  great, 
silent  forest  seldom  is  . . . especially 
in  autumn.  There  are  quiet  moments 
—when  day  creatures  first  huddle  for 
the  night  behind  long  shadows.  And, 
again  in  morning,  it  happens  just  be- 
fore the  door  of  dawn  lifts  noiselessly, 
then  thunders  open  as  the  first  grouse 
leaves  its  roost.  The  rest  of  the  time 
there  is  quite  a racket. 

A deer  trail  up  the  side  of  a moun- 


tain may  not  match  Main  Street  in 
volume  of  noise,  but  the  sounds  are 
there.  And  there  are  parallels,  too,  if 
you  will  but  listen.  Just  slip  into  the 
woods  with  me  ahead  of  the  sun  to 
my  favorite  stump.  Only  the  sound  of 
our  footsteps  will  break  the  brief 
silence.  You  take  the  stump,  I’ll  lean 
against  this  tree.  We  need  only  be  as 
quiet  and  as  still  as  the  night  crea- 
tures where  they  now  sleep. 

As  the  first  silhouette  appears  in  the 
east,  it  starts.  The  grouse,  stepping 
sleepily  upon  the  leaves,  clucks  her 
way  through  whatever  she  considers 
necessary  upon  arising,  in  tones  mod- 
ulated to  just  above  the  sleep  level. 
When  she  has  succeeded  in  awaken- 
ing everyone  around  her,  she  flounces 
away  from  her  bedroom  in  a flurry  of 
leaves  and  thunder.  Songbirds  twitter  | 
their  irritation,  shake  their  feathers 
and  debate  softly  on  whether  to  get 
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up  or  go  back  to  sleep.  As  always, 
hunger  decides  the  issue. 

A gray  squirrel,  with  measured 
hops,  makes  his  erratic  way  up  the 
mountain.  He  sounds  more  like  a 
deer  than  the  deer  itself.  His  nose 
parts  the  leafy  doors  of  nut  cellars 
and  sends  a pretty  mouse  scurrying 
for  a blowdown.  Gathering  sun  rays 
make  a yellow  halo  around  his  ner- 
vous tail.  He  finds  a nut,  runs  up  the 
nearest  tree  and  scatters  shell  crumbs 
noisily  on  the  floor  beneath  him  as 
you  watch. 

Round-Cheeked  Chipmunk 

A round-cheeked  chipmunk  comes 
tearing  down  the  steps  of  a leafy 
mound  as  though  there  was  only  one 
seed  left  in  the  woods.  Startled  when 
a piece  of  hickory  nut  shell  lands 
near  him,  he  scoots  up  the  nearest 
young  maple.  Promptly,  he  falls  with 
a thud  to  the  leaves.  He  scurries 
back  up  the  steps,  forgetting  the  in- 
tent of  his  original  errand. 

A hen  turkey,  with  singleness  of 
purpose,  steadily  questions,  “Perk? 
Perk?  Perk?”  Her  seemingly  casual 
approach,  leaves  flipping  all  direc- 
tions from  her  busy  beak,  is  cleared 
for  safety  by  beady  eyes  that  miss 
nothing.  An  answer  to  her  question 
would  send  her  racing  down  the 
mountain.  We  must  go  on  half  oxy- 
gen if  we  want  to  remain  unob- 
served. 

The  sun  now  forces  its  way  among 
the  trees,  and  color  thrusts  back  at 
it.  More  timidly  this  time,  the  young 
chipmunk  tries  again,  tiny  tail  ludi- 
crously marking  his  way  like  a frizzy 
totem. 

A staccato  cackle  suddenly  takes 
over  the  sound  waves  as  a pileated 
woodpecker,  town  crier  of  the  deep 
woods,  announces  some  unimportant 
event.  And,  just  to  be  confusingly 
clever,  he  punches  out  his  nonsense 
in  Morse  code.  His  dead  tree  drum 
no  longer  feels  nor  cares  about  the 
worms  vermiculating  their  way 
through  its  upright  ashes. 

At  arm’s  length,  a chickadee  hunts 


and  pecks  his  brief  on  the  state  of 
the  food  supply.  He  cavorts  about 
your  bowery,  wrapping  His  presence 
in  a string  of  silvery,  “Dee,  dee,  dee, 
dees.” 


A BIG-EARED  DOE  muzzles  her  way 
through  the  saplings  below,  her  twin 
troubles  meandering  on  either  side,  sliding 
in  and  away  like  water  skiers. 

Across  the  way,  the  erratic  thump 
of  the  treetop  teletype  spells  out  the 
latest  worm  market  report  at  the  in- 
sistent urging  of  a hairy  woodpecker. 
Each  time  he  changes  trees,  his 
single  loud  chirp  signals  a new  head- 
line. 

A waterfall  of  sound  sweeps  the 
area  as  a flock  of  noisy  grackles  set- 
tles among  the  trees,  metallic  voices 
cracking  under  the  excitement  of  each 
new  discovery.  A cock  robin  sings 
his  song  of  spring  between  scratch- 
ings,  rolling  his  notes  prettily,  but 
his  effort  is  all  but  lost  amid  the  other 
sounds  of  autumn.  It  satiates  his 
desire  to  sing,  but  the  boat-tailed 
black  invaders  pay  him  no  mind.  He 
goes  back  to  scratching. 

Finally,  following  a leisurely  trek 
from  the  valley  below  after  the  sun 
nudged  her  from  the  field,  a big- 
eared  doe  muzzles  her  way  through 
the  saplings  in  the  opening  below  us. 
Her  twin  troubles  meander  on  either 
side,  sliding  in  and  away  like  water 
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GAME  NEWS  Binders  Available 

Binders  which  will  hold  a 
year’s  issues  of  GAME  NEWS 
are  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.  O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120, 
or  from  any  of  the  six  field  divi- 
sion offices.  The  price  is  $2  de- 
livered. 


skiers.  Her  eyes,  soft  but  wide  awake, 
indicate  that  she  carries  confidence 
with  her.  But  the  squirrel,  resenting 
this  intrusion,  lets  loose  with  a loud, 
“Brraaack!”  She  stops,  questioning, 
and  an  errant  breeze  flips  down  the 
trail. 

Her  frozen  statue  explodes  into 
action  as  she  wheels  at  an  angle  down 
the  mountain.  She  no  longer  trusts 
the  habitual  trail  that  brought  her  to 
the  scent  of  trouble.  Half-hidden,  but 
obvious  in  his  hurry,  another  behind 
her  takes  flight.  His  half-sneeze, 
half-cough  “Hanhh”  punctuates  each 
bound  toward  safety  with  diminish- 
ing snorts  that  seem  to  be  jarred  from 
his  chest  as  his  hoofs  pound  the 
ground.  The  twins  crash  along. 

A blue-jay  cries  his  derisive 
“Aanh!  Aanh!  Aanh!”  He  is  not  afraid 
—from  his  perch  on  the  tallest  tree. 

Even  as  the  forest  momentarily 
holds  its  breath,  and  the  turkey  races 


for  the  ridge,  a “Boomp,  boomp, 
boomp”  comes  along  the  mountain 
from  far  through  the  trees.  It  builds  in 
rhythm  and  beats  against  the  moun- 
tainside. Like  an  old  steam-powered 
grist  mill  beginning  the  day  with  giant 
smoke  doughnuts  puffed  against  the 
sky,  the  sound  builds,  ends.  You 
listen  again  as  the  crescendo  dies 
abruptly  at  booming  fortissimo— only 
to  impose  itself  into  your  audio  circle 
in  minutes  more.  The  off-season 
drummer  is  persistent.  You  wonder  if 
it  is  the  mate  to  the  grouse  who 
awakened  your  part  of  the  forest.  But 
she  will  not  be  interested  now  in  this 
encore  from  April. 

Now  the  breeze  picks  up.  Agitated 
leaves  clatter  restlessly.  Over  this 
sound  comes  the  raucous  crowing  of 
a ringnecked  pheasant  from  down  in 
the  valley.  You  can  even  hear  the 
flutter  of  his  short  wings  as  he  lifts 
himself  to  a fence  post  to  ruffle  away 
the  morning  dew.  A small  flock  of 
crows  dips  down  the  mountainside 
talking  noisily  about  which  cornfield 
to  rob. 

The  breeze  strengthens,  and  the 
rattle  of  leaves  blends  into  the  lesser 
sounds  of  the  woods.  A few  fall,  jost- 
ling their  way  down  among  the 
branches  with  a loud  clatter  until 
they  crash  to  the  forest  floor.  But 
now  the  sound  of  feet,  the  voices,  the 
hum  of  condemned  insects,  the  leaves, 
are  one  sound. 

The  day  is  underway. 


Wildlife  Print  Series 

A new  wildlife  print  series,  in  guaranteed  limited  editions,  is  being  offered 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Art  Exchange,  P.O.  Drawer  3385,  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
32960.  Included  in  the  series  will  be  each  state  bird  and  some  state  animals. 
According  to  Ralph  Stewart,  president  of  the  organization,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  original  paintings  and  the  prints  will  stimulate  an  interest  in  conservation 
and  the  preservation  of  our  environment,  promote  pride  in  our  state  symbols, 
a continuing  concern  in  the  natural  resources  which  these  symbols  represent, 
and  lead  others  to  share  his  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  America’s  character.  The  paintings  in  this  series 
are  the  work  of  Albert  Earl  Gilbert,  one  of  Ameica’s  leading  wildlife  artists. 
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BACKPACKERS  ON  THE  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL  have  many  opportunities  to  camp  at 
places  giving  spectacular  views — views  that  motorists  seldom  see. 


Appalachian  ~lrail  Walk 

By  Peter  H.  Dunning 


UTjmffiN  WE  GET  to  Pennsyl- 
VV  vania,  I want  you  all  to  stay 
together.” 

I had  just  left  Sunfish  Pond  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  heading  south  to- 
ward the  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania 
line  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  As 
I came  over  a little  rise,  I happened 
upon  a large  group  of  very  young 
looking  campers  with  very  big  look- 
ing packs.  The  group  was  lying  scat- 
tered over  the  trail,  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  someone  had  let  the  air 
out  of  them.  As  I passed  through  this 
weary  group,  the  head  counsellor  call- 
ed out  this  ominous  warning  to  stay 
together.  What  danger  lurks  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I wondered. 

The  next  day,  September  3,  1972, 
I would  cross  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  Bridge  and  begin  the  Pennsyl- 
vania portion  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  I was  a tad  apprehensive:  for 
some  time,  hikers  I had  met  had 


been  warning  me  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  trail  in  the  Keystone  state.  There 
were  some  brutal  climbs,  the  pathway 
was  painfully  rocky,  and  many  of  the 
springs  were  dry,  they  had  told  me. 
And  now  this  dark  prophecy  just  as  I 
was  about  to  begin. 

However,  I had  already  been  on  the 
Trail  for  four  months  and  1,600  miles; 
400  more  miles  through  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  part  of  Virginia  and  I 
would  have  completed  the  entire  AT 
in  one  summer.  Thus  my  excitement 
and  determination  far  outweighed  any 
apprehension  I may  have  felt. 

The  problems  of  the  Pennsylvania 
trail  that  the  head  counsellor  was  wor- 
ried about  didn’t  concern  me.  He  had 
the  administrative  necessity  of  ma- 
neuvering a bunch  of  alternately  ener- 
getic and  exhausted  youngsters  from 
the  wilds  of  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
along  some  busy  roads,  across  a large 
parking  lot,  and  onto  a waiting  bus 
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without  serious  mishap.  My  problem 
was  minute  by  comparison:  where  to 
camp  for  the  night.  Hopefully  it 
would  be  near  a good  water  source, 
with  adequate  shelter  in  case  those 
grayish  clouds  in  the  distance  brought 
rain  during  the  night. 

Before  I begin  to  talk  about  my 
Pennsylvania  walk,  perhaps  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  briefly  discuss  the 
Appalachian  Trail:  what  and  where 
it  is,  how  it  got  there,  and  how  the 
Pennsylvania  section  was  built. 

The  Appalchian  Trail  is  a mountain 
footpath  that  stretches  2,025  miles 
along  the  various  ranges  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  system.  Between 
Maine  and  Georgia,  the  trail  crosses 
14  states  over  some  of  the  most  rugged 
and  scenic  sections  of  the  East.  The 
elevations  on  the  trail  vary  between 
tidewater  ( seven  feet  above  sea  level ) 
at  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  Crossing 
of  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  and 
6,648  feet  at  Clingman’s  Dome  in  the 
Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

Last  Two  Miles 

The  Appalachian  Trail  has  existed 
since  1937  when  the  last  two  miles 
were  constructed  in  central  Maine.  ( It 
is  often  rumored  that  the  AT  existed 
as  an  old  Indian  footpath;  this  is 
false.)  It  took  15  years  to  build  the 
trail  ( 1922-37 ) ; the  extraordinary  fact 
about  the  construction  of  the  AT  is 
that  it  was  accomplished  primarily 
by  volunteer  effort.  In  1925,  an  un- 
usually dedicated  group  of  people 
formed  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference, a non-profit  volunteer  organi- 
zation of  local  clubs,  and  individuals 
whose  mutual  interest  was  in  seeing 
the  trail  built  in  their  own  areas. 

The  AT  project  is  truly  an  expres- 
sion of  American  people.  The  trail 
was  built  not  with  government  fund- 
ing nor  with  heavy  private  endow- 
ment; there  have  never  been  paid 
crews  to  work  on  the  trail,  either 
when  it  was  being  built  or  in  the  36 
years  of  maintenance  since  it  was  fin- 


ished. The  Appalachian  Trail  was 
built  and  has  been  maintained  by 
people  just  like  you  and  me,  people 
working  in  their  own  spare  time  to 
complete  a joint  project  they  felt  was 
worthwhile.  True,  there  have  been 
sporadic  government  involvements, 
but  only  been  recently  ( 1968 ) has 
there  been  any  official  and  monied 
framework  for  any  federal  participa- 
tion in  the  AT  project.  The  AT  would 
not  exist  today  if  people  had  waited 
around  for  the  government  to  get  in- 
terested. 

In  Pennsylvania,  efforts  to  establish 
the  Appalachian  Trail  began  early. 

A FREELANCE  WRITER  and  photographer, 
Peter  Dunning  hiked  the  2000-plus  miles 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  five  months 
last  year.  Walking  stick  was  a highly  use- 
ful item. 
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In  1926,  Professor  Eugene  C.  Bing- 
ham of  Lafayette  College  at  Easton 
organized  the  Blue  Mountain  Club  to 
undertake  the  trail  project  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state.  In  that  same 
year,  the  Blue  Mountain  Eagle  Climb- 
ing Club  of  Reading  took  up  the  AT 
project.  This  latter  club  was  made  up 
of  a unique  group  of  100  men  formed 
in  1916  and  actively  involved  in  moun- 
tain climbing  and  trails. 

The  BMECC  not  only  began  trail 
construction  work  of  its  own,  but  also 
worked  hard  to  convince  other  clubs 
around  the  state  to  become  involved. 
Through  energetic  local  support  like 
this,  a major  portion  of  the  AT  in 
Pennsylvania  was  completed  and  in 
use  well  before  the  1937  overall  com- 
pletion date. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when 
I crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Dela- 
ware River  heading  toward  Penn- 
sylvania. I had  spent  a comfortable 
night  in  a small  glade  next  to  a de- 
lightful stream  on  Mount  Tamany. 
The  rain  that  had  threatened  never 
came,  and  after  the  mosquitoes  and 
I worked  out  an  uneasy  truce,  I slept 
more  or  less  soundly. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  Village  was  a 
planned  supply  stop  and,  as  I was 
almost  out  of  food,  resupplying  took 
most  of  the  morning.  My  supply 
stops  were  planned  around  post  of- 
fices near  the  trail  where  it  was  likely 
there  would  be  stores  too.  Thus  in 
one  stop  I could  handle  all  my  cor- 
respondence, send  off  exposed  film 
and  pick  up  a new  batch,  do  my  re- 
supplying, consume  two  quarts  of 
milk  and  two  dozen  doughnuts  and 
be  back  on  the  trail  all  before  night- 
fall. This  was  the  ideal.  Truthfully, 
I’ll  have  to  confess  that  I was  occa- 
sionally charmed  by  the  glitter  of 
civilization  and  spent  more  than  one 
night  in  town,  with  a hot  shower  and 
a good  steak. 

I resisted  temptation  at  the  DWG 
Village  and  was  back  on  the  trail  by 
midaftemoon.  My  pack  was  once 
again  full  with  enough  food  and  sup- 


plies to  get  me  through  the  next  week 
to  10  days  — about  50  pounds  full. 
The  first  day  on  the  trail  after  a sup- 
ply stop  was  always  a strain:  the  pack 
which  hours  before  had  seemed  so 
reasonably  fight  was  now  almost  un- 
bearably heavy.  My  trick  to  get 
through  those  pack-heavy  first  days 
was  to  buy  a special  treat  for  supper 
the  first  night,  to  “horse  and  carrot” 
me  along  the  trail,  as  it  were.  Tonight 
it  would  be  instant  cheesecake. 

The  trail  out  of  th  Gap  begins  with 
some  steep  climbs  of  Mount  Minsi 
through  alternate  growths  of  hard- 
wood and  conifer.  Soon  I was  clam- 
boring up  pitched  rock  slopes  or 
standing  on  one  of  the  many  startling 
overlooks  of  the  Gap,  with  the  only 
sign  of  civilization  in  miniature  far 
below. 

I spent  that  first  night  at  a trailside 
leanto  on  Kirkridge  about  6'A  miles 
southwest  of  the  Gap.  My  trail  direc- 
tion for  the  next  week  would  be  south- 
west along  the  Kitaninny  Ridge.  Then, 
after  crossing  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  the  Cumberland  Valley,  I would 
follow  the  trail  almost  due  south 
through  the  Micheaux  State  Forest 
to  the  Maryland  state  line. 

The  first  half  of  the  walk  between 
the  Gap  and  the  Cumberland  Valley 
was  indeed  rocky  and  difficult  much 
of  the  time.  However,  late  summer 
rains  had  refilled  most  of  the  springs 
so  that  I experienced  none  of  the 
water  difficulties  other  hikers  had 
warned  me  of.  True,  there  were  a 
couple  of  good  climbs  in  and  out  of 
the  various  gaps  along  the  Kitaninny, 
but  the  real  challenge  was  one  of  en- 
durance. 

The  endurance  has  to  do  with  the 
extremely  rocky  footing  along  most 
of  the  ridge.  There  is  little  abrupt 
change  in  elevation,  but  the  ridge  is 
composed  of  seemingly  endless  miles 
of  jutting  rocks  and  boulders.  When 
carrying  50  pounds  on  your  back,  it 
can  be  a strain  to  have  your  ankles 
twisted  and  wrenched  in  a different 
direction  with  each  step  for  hours. 
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SEVERAL  OTHER  hikers  pose  by  their 
overnight  camp  along  the  AT,  one  of 
them  with  Dunning's  staff.  Light  nylon 
tent  like  this  weighs  only  a few  pounds, 
gives  good  protection. 

even  days,  on  end.  However,  I was 
probably  more  sensitive  then  usual  to 
the  rocks  because  the  soles  of  my  hik- 
ing boots  had  worn  pretty  thin  by  this 
point. 

On  my  second  day  I made  23  miles 
from  Kirkridge  over  Wolf s Head,  and 
in  and  out  of  Wind  and  South  Gaps 
respectively.  On  the  third  day  I made 
17  miles  along  the  ridge  past  Lehigh 
Gap  to  Bake  Oven  Knob.  There  were 
some  exciting  views  along  the  way, 
though  it  rained  off  and  on  both  days. 

On  the  third  night,  a big  storm 
thrashed  the  forest  around  me  and 
created  little  rivers  on  both  sides  of 
the  leanto  I was  staying  in.  Inciden- 
tally, the  trail  and  the  leantos  along 
this  section  were  built  in  the  ’30s  and 
maintained  to  date  by  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain Eagle  Climbing  Club  of  Reading. 
This  organization  and  others  volunteer 
their  time  and  efforts  to  maintaining 
the  trail  and  its  facilities  and  do  a 
fine  job.  On  this  windy  rainy  night, 
I was  particularly  happy  to  have  that 
little  log  leanto  for  shelter.  I ap- 
preciated, as  I am  certain  many  others 
had  before  me,  all  the  care  that  had 


obviously  gone  into  keeping  it  in 
good  repair  through  the  years. 

The  storm  cleared  the  weather  for 
the  next  few  days  and  it  didn’t  rain 
again  until  I reached  the  Clark’s 
Ferry  Crossing  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  near  Duncannon,  about  90 
miles  down  the  trail.  There  were 
many  inviting  side  trips  and  much 
beautiful  countryside  during  those  90 
miles.  The  next  day  brought  me  past 
Hawk  Mountain  (actually  two  miles 
off  the  trail),  the  famous  hawk  migra- 
tion lookout,  and  around  The  Pinnacle 
to  Pulpit  Rock  on  a new  section  of  the 
trail  recently  opened. 

I walked  over  40  miles  in  the  next 
two  days  to  the  little  town  of  Swatara; 
much  wildlife  was  seen  along  much 
of  this  section  and  I went  to  sleep  on 
the  fifth  night  literally  surrounded  by 
deer  feeding  in  the  forest. 

The  seventh  day,  my  last  before 
reaching  the  Susquehanna  River,  in- 
volved crossing  about  30  miles  of  a 
section  known  as  St.  Anthony’s  Wilder- 
ness. This  large  valley  enclosed  by 
mountains  was  settled  during  the  last 
century  but  is  now  uninhabited.  The 
trail  winds  through  beautiful  forests 
and  fields  with  only  the  faintest  hints 
of  man’s  previous  residence. 

At  one  point,  the  trail  goes  down 
what  once  was  the  main  street  of  a 
small  country  village.  There  are  no 
buildings  now  and  nothing  to  recall 
the  past  except  some  overgrown 
tumbled  stone  walls  and  a wider  than 
usual  path  . . . except  something  in 
the  forest  in  that  spot  feels  like  main 
street.  Something  of  that  spot  echoes 
its  past.  There  is  a trail  register  at 
this  point  for  hikers  to  sign,  but  in- 
stead of  the  conventional  Forest  Serv- 
ice wooden  box  affair,  the  register  in 
St.  Anthony’s  Wilderness  is  an  old 
rural  delivery  main  box  with  its  flag 
arm  raised. 

The  next  25  miles  were  the  least 
pleasant  for  me  during  my  walk  of  the 
Pennsylvania  AT.  Here  the  trail 
crosses  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  it 
does  so  mostly  on  paved  roads.  After 
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crossing  the  Susquehanna  River  on  the 
Clark’s  Ferry  Bridge  and  resupplying 
again  in  Duncannon  (the  AT  goes 
through  the  town)  for  the  next  two 
days  I was  never  out  of  sight  or  sound 
of  civilization.  The  honk  and  smell 
of  traffic  and  the  yappings  of  neuro- 
tic little  dogs  on  suburban  lawns  were 
unwelcome  interludes  in  an  otherwise 
peaceful  journey. 

To  this  point  the  trail  direction  had 
been  generally  southwest;  now  from 
Center  Point  Knob  on  South  Moun- 
tain, formerly  the  mid-point  of  the 
AT,  the  trail  heads  due  south  along 
the  northernmost  reaches  of  the  fam- 
ous Blue  Ridge  to  the  Maryland  state 
line.  The  trail  here  is  in  the  beautiful 
Micheaux  State  Forest  much  of  the 
way,  and  the  walking  is  delightful. 

There  were  too  many  nice  surprises 
along  this  section  of  the  trail  to  single 
out  any  one.  There  was  a complete 
variety  of  hiking  terrain,  a nature  trail, 
innumerable  spots  of  historic  interest 
and  a couple  of  nice  places  to  swim. 
I was  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
overall  work  that  had  been  done  by 
the  Potomac  Appalachian  Club  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Depart- 
ment throughout  this  section,  keeping 
the  trail  and  its  facilities  in  excellent 
condition. 

On  the  fourteenth  and  last  morning 
in  Pennsylvania,  I was  climbing  down 
a sloping  ridge  of  South  Mountain, 
picking  my  way  through  the  early 
morning  mists.  It  looked  as  if  fire  or 
blight  had  ravaged  this  slope  perhaps 
20  years  ago.  A few  large  hardwood 
trees  stood  straight  and  tall,  their 
heavy  branches  stretching  canopies  of 
foliage  over  the  slope.  Dense  shrub 
and  sapling  growth  covered  the  bases 
of  the  larger  trees  and  the  slope  was 
strewn  with  rotted  deadfall. 

As  I came  over  a rise,  a small  clear- 
ing appeared  just  before  me.  At  that 
moment  the  clouds  passed  from  in 
front  of  the  sun  and  the  clearing  sud- 
denly came  alive  with  the  first  sun- 
shine of  the  day.  It  was  as  if  the  stage 
lights  had  just  been  turned  on. 


DUNNING  PAUSES  on  trail  to  talk  a few 
moments  with  another  hiker  taking  a 
break.  The  AT  stretches  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  took  15  years  to  build,  and  was 
finished  in  1937. 

My  attention  focused  on  a young 
red  squirrel  in  the  center  of  the  clear- 
ing. Its  tail  twitched  flashes  of  red  as 
it  sat  facing  the  sun;  the  squirrel  was 
obviously  excited  about  something. 

Without  warning,  a hawk  dropped 
talon-first  through  the  trees  onto  the 
squirrel.  A whirr  of  white  feathers 
seemed  to  fall  with  the  sunshine  into 
the  clearing.  There  were  two  quick 
cries,  then  silence. 

The  hawk  stood  on  its  prey  and 
swiveled  its  head  around,  stopping  to 
stare  straight  at  me.  For  what  seemed 
forever,  I stood  motionless  as  the  hawk 
glared  at  my  intrusion.  Then  it  spread 
its  wings  and  seemed  to  climb  back  up 
the  sunshine  it  had  just  come  down. 

I stood  there  for  some  time,  wonder- 
ing why  I had  been  chosen  to  watch 
this  awesome  spectacle.  It  felt  as  if  I 
ought  to  do  something.  But  there  was 
noting  to  do.  I walked  through  the 
clearing,  on  through  the  last  few  miles 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  to  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  the  last  few  miles  of  my 
Appalachian  Trail  walk.  . . 
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EQUIPMENT 

There  is  not  room  in  an  article  like 
this  to  discuss  backpacking  equipment 
in  any  depth.  I will  say  that  I believe 
there  is  a tendency  in  this  country  to 
over-equip,  that  most  people,  particu- 
larly when  starting  out,  tend  to  take 
too  much  into  the  woods.  One  piece 
of  equipment  is  extra  important  and 
I would  like  to  talk  about  it  briefly. 

Your  boots  will  be  your  most  im- 
portant piece  of  equipment.  Consider 
for  a moment  that  you  are  going  to 
ask  your  feet  to  walk  over  rougher 
footing  than  usual,  probably  up  and 
down  steeper  grades  than  usual,  and 
perhaps  carrying  20  to  40  more  pounds 
than  usual.  It  is  essential  to  wear 
good  boots  to  help  your  feet  meet  all 
these  added  duties.  Sneakers  or  low- 
cut  shoes  will  not  do. 

No  one  boot  is  best  for  hiking.  I’ve 
listened  to  veteran  hikers  argue  long 
into  the  night  over  the  comparative 


IT'S  DELIGHTFUL  VIEWS  like  this  which 
help  entice  thousands  of  backpackers  to 
the  trail  and  lure  them  on  when  the  going 
is  tough. 


merits  of  this  boot  as  opposed  to  that 
one.  No  matter  what  you  choose, 
someone  is  bound  to  raise  an  eye- 
brow. 

All  good  boots  do  three  things : sup- 
ort  the  arch  and  ankle;  protect  the 
ottom  of  the  foot;  and  allow  the  foot 
to  move  comfortably  while  walking. 
Good  support  is  a function  of  good 
leather  designed  and  put  together 
well.  The  uppers  should  feel  supple 
and  leathery,  while  the  leather  sur- 
rounding the  foot  proper  should  be 
firmer  but  still  flexible.  Check  the 
stitching— all  major  seams  should  be 
double  stitched  at  least,  and  the  best 
boots  are  hand  stitched. 

The  protection  of  the  bottom  of 
your  foot  is  a function  of  the  sole.  The 
lug-type  Vibram  sole  is  the  most  popu- 
lar and  protects  well  while  providing 
good  traction.  You  can  probably  get 
your  cobbler  to  put  a Vibram  sole  on 
the  boots  of  your  choice  for  a reason- 
able cost. 

Comfort  is  more  difficult  to  define. 
Here  you  must  rely  on  how  the  boots 
feel  and  on  your  intuition.  As  a gen- 
eral rule,  buy  a half  size  larger  than 
your  ordinary  shoe  size  for  each  pair 
of  socks  you  wear  when  hiking. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  equipment 
I used  on  this  2,025-mile  hike.  If  a 
brand  name  is  not  given,  I’ve  either 
forgotten  what  I bought  or  the  brand 
is  unimportant.  These  items  are  listed 
as  a guide  only.  I am  certain  similar 
equipment  from  other  makers  would 
have  served  as  well,  but  this  is  what  I 
have  experience  with.  Anyone  con- 
templating such  a hike  should  get  his 
equipment  well  in  advance,  see  how  it 
suits  him  on  short  trial  hikes,  and  be 
certain  he  knows  how  everything 
should  perform  and  that,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  his  boots,  it  is  well 
broken  in. 

Footwear  and  Clothing 

1 pr.  Red  Wing  “Irish  Setter”  Boots,  6-inch 
uppers,  neoprene  wedge  sole,  accordion 
tongue,  all  grommet  fittings,  nylon  laces. 

2 pr.  all  wool  athletic  type  socks.  12  oz. 

2 pr.  Norwegian  wool  Rag  sock.  18  oz. 

1 pr.  Levi  Strauss  dungaree-type  denim 
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trousers,  an  old  faded  light  pair  that  had 
been  washed  many  times.  22  oz. 

3 Army-Navy  cotten  tee  shirts.  4 oz. 

1  Jansen  turtlenecked  long-sleeved  skiing 
jersey.  15  oz. 

3 pr.  undershorts,  boxer  type,  all  cotton;  if 
elastic,  make  sure  it  is  cloth-covered  on  the 
inside  of  the  waistband.  2 oz. 

Effran  “Crusher”  felt  hat,  rolls  up  to  pocket 
size,  wide  brim  for  sun,  best  hat  I ever 
owned.  2 oz. 

3 bandannas,  all  cotton,  large  size  (24”  X 
18”),  an  invaluable  piece  of  equipment. 

1  oz. 

Cooking  and  Eating  Equipment 

1 Svea  123  stove,  uses  white  gas.  17  oz. 
(full). 

1 Sigg  aluminum  fuel  container,  quart  cap. 
22  oz.  (full). 

1 2%  gallon  water  cube,  made  by  Reliance 
Products  in  Canada;  other  brands  have  been 
known  to  leak  after  rough  handling.  7 oz. 

2 cooking  pots:  common  aluminum  food 

storage  containers,  3X6  inches,  with  plastic 
seal  tops.  2 oz. 

1 Stanley  clamp,  5-inch,  for  handling  hot 
things  off  the  fire.  5 oz. 

3 Gerry  squeeze  tubes,  refillable,  ideal  for 
carrying  jams,  honey,  margarine  or,  most 
important,  peanut  butter;  there  were  times 
when  all  three  of  my  tubes  were  filled  with 
peanut  butter — chunky,  of  course.  2 oz. 

2 Evenflo  baby  bottles,  pint,  screw  top. 

3 oz. 

1 tea  ball.  1 oz. 

1 tablespoon,  stainless.  2 oz. 

1 plastic  cup  with  seal  top,  4X4  inches, 
one  quart,  for  storing  wild  fruit  and  vege- 
tables found  along  the  way  without  crushing 
them  into  a soggy  lump,  or  for  mixing  pud- 
dings, etc.,  by  shaking.  3 oz. 

Sleeping  Bag  and  Shelter 

1 Frostline  Big-Horn  sleeping  bag,  down 
filled,  ripstop  nylon  shell,  large  size,  mummy 
style,  contour  differentially  cut,  with  water- 
proof stuff  sack  (this  came  as  a do-it-your- 
self kit:  all  material  had  been  cut,  I did  the 
rest).  4 lbs.  14  oz. 

1 Space  Blanket,  blue,  56  x 84  inches,  grom- 
meted;  with  poncho,  serves  as  emergency 
shelter.  11  oz. 

1 sleeping  pad:  outdoor  garden  chair  pad 
available  in  most  five-and-dime  stores,  plas- 
tic-covered foam  pad,  17  x 34  inches.  5 oz. 

Emergency  and  Accessory  Equipment 

1 Gerry  Paraseam  Poncho,  57  x 81  inches, 
extremely  lightweight  plastic-coated  nylon; 


this  has  many  uses,  worth  the  extra  money, 
insist  on  a peaked  hood.  15  oz. 

1 Cutter  Snakebite  Kit.  2 oz. 

1 Cutter  Trail  Pack  first-aid  kit.  4 oz. 

2 pkgs.  Dr.  Scholl’s  moleskins,  4X5  inches, 
heavy  duty.  2 oz. 

1 Dr.  Scholl’s  foot  powder.  6 oz. 

1 bottle  rubbing  alcohol.  6 oz. 

50  Halazone  tablets  ( carry  in  35mm  film 
can).  2 oz. 

1 needle  and  thread  for  patching  (I  carried 
mine  in  an  old  plastic  pill  bottle.  1 oz. 

1 Mallory  pocket  flashlight,  about  4”  long; 
light,  dependable,  but  fragile.  3 oz.  battery 
inch 

1 whistle  or  mirror.  2 oz. 

1 Case  pocketknife.  A small  knife  with  a 
good  blade  is  all  you’ll  need,  a 4-inch  blade 
should  be  enough.  5 oz. 

1 small  carborundum  stone  (in  pill  bottle 
with  needle  and  thread).  1 oz. 

4 diaper  safety  pins,  for  hanging  socks  and 
whatever  from  the  pack  to  dry  or  air.  1 oz. 
Tooth  powder  and  soap  powder.  8 oz. 

25  feet  nylon  cord,  100-lb.  test.  10  oz. 

1 re-rolled  roll  of  toilet  paper.  1 oz. 

1 mosquito  netting,  full  length,  Army  sur- 
plus style.  ( I used  it  only  in  Maine  but  was 
very  glad  to  have  it  there. ) 15  oz. 

1 Woodsman  “Old  Time”  fly  dope.  Effec- 
tive. 5 oz. 

The  Pack  and  Walking  Stick 

1 Kelty  back  pack,  Model  A4,  tubular  frame, 
extra  large  size,  compartment  interior,  4 
outside  pockets,  with  rain  cover  (necessary). 
59  oz. 

1 walking  stick. 
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A FLUKE  SHOT?  OH,  HO,  VERY  FUNNY,  but  Granddaddy  got  that  buck  smack  center 
between  the  front  legs  while  firing  from  behind  it  . . . 


The  Year  of  the  Buck  for  Stanley  Fluke 

By  Mort  Levy 

Illustrated  by  Nick  Rosato 


WHAT  I WANT  to  tell  you, 
Charley,  is  that  my  granddaddy, 
Lemeul  Fluke,  in  65  years  of  forest 
thrills  has  fired  at— and  missed— 181  A 
uncooperative  bucks.  That  there 
fraction  business  refers  to  a mixed-up 
doe  that  had  the  grit  and  hormones  to 
sprout  antlers,  but  how  Grandaddy 
saw  through  that  bounding  female’s 
disguise  I can’t  rightly  say,  except  we 
Flukes  have  always  been  a keen-eyed 
lot,  and  Grandaddy  is  certainly  no 
exception.  Don’t  start  smiling  on  me 
now.  Flukes  have  always  been  known 
throughout  Centre  County  as  spirited 
woodsmen  blessed  with  all  sorts  of 
natural  hunting  skills,  and  the  proof 
positive  is  in  that  splendid  deer  Gran- 
daddy bagged  only  last  winter  when 
he  was  79.  So  what  if  it  was  his  first 
deer?  What  do  you  expect  from  an 
old  man.  And  don’t  forget  that  bad 


luck  is  the  other  thing  for  which 
Flukes  is  well  known. 

Yes,  I know  it  was  just  a spike, 
Charley,  but  it  was  a big  spike,  and 
what  other  hunter  can  you  name  who 
ever  picked  off  a running  deer  the 
hard  way  like  that— at  200  yards  via  a 
ricochet?  A fluke  shot?  Oh,  ho,  very 
funny,  but  if  by  that  insinuation 
you  mean  the  cleanest  heart  shot  ever 
made.  I’ll  have  to  allow  that  you’re 
right.  Grandaddy  got  that  buck  smack 
center  between  the  front  legs  while 
firing  from  a hill  behind  it,  and  to 
show  you  how  those  hunters  who 
aren’t  jealous  appreciate  fine  shoot- 
ing, the  family  was  forced  to  keep  the 
carcass  strung  up  on  the  front  porch 
a full  week  just  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
seekers  who  drove  past  at  all  hours  in 
pop-eyed  admiration. 

That’s  why,  being  less  gifted  and 
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successful  a deerstalker  than  my  gran- 
daddy,  I am  grateful  for  the  message 
of  comfort  he  sent  C.O.D.  this  week 
to  help  me  weather  the  close  of  yet 
another  fruitless  archery  season.  I am 
referring  to  that  fine  sampler  there 
which  you  see  hung  above  the  man- 
telpiece. The  words  are  Grandaddy’s, 
but  Grandmother,  a sympathetic 
woman  in  her  own  right,  saw  fit  to 
preserve  them  with  her  needle,  and 
now  every  night  after  dinner  I light 
an  applewood  fire,  settle  into  this  easy 
chair,  and,  heavy-lidded,  give  my  all 
to  the  shrewd  thought  behind  that 
sagacious  stitchery.  That  I’m  usually 
snoring  within  several  minutes  is  no 
reflection  upon  Grandaddy’s  wisdom, 
but  rather  is  merely  incontestable 
testimony  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
cooking  of  my  wife  who,  some  say, 
resembles  one  of  her  own  delectable 
dumplings.  Still,  in  those  few  seconds 
before  the  fullness  of  my  stomach  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire  team  up  to  con- 
spire against  my  brain,  I try  to  digest 
Grandaddy’s  viewpoint  along  with  my 
dinner,  and  maybe  you  ought  to  try 
it  yourself.  Go  ahead,  read  it. 

EVERY  HUNTER  IS  ONE 
OF 

TWO  MEN 

AN  OPTIMISTIC  PESSIMIST 
OR 

A PESSIMISTIC  OPTIMIST 

Now  that’s  some  message  all  right, 
especially  for  a bowhunter  like  my- 
self. And  while  I confess  that  the 
total  meaning  still  escapes  me,  I cer- 
tainly can’t  agree  with  my  dear  wife 
who,  always  envious  of  Granny’s 
artistry  with  the  needle,  has  dubbed 
that  lovely  gift  a joint  exercise  in 
senility.  Better  she  limit  her  thinking 
to  tomorrow’s  stew  and  leave  the 
philosophizing  to  sharp-witted  men 
like  ourselves.  After  all,  hunters  are 
privileged  to  share  a mystical  bond 
that  no  housewife,  no  matter  how 
loving,  can  possibly  grasp,  and  if 
Grandaddy’s  words  do  come  across 
as  a bit  foggy,  still  one  can  feel  the 
truth  in  them,  and  that’s  what  counts. 


As  to  which  category  I belong— opti- 
mistic pessimist  or  pessimistic  opti- 
mist—I can  only  say  that,  being  a real 
Fluke,  it  has  always  been  my  nature 
to  pursue  the  brighter  side  of  life, 
which  is  why  I’m  once  more  asking 
to  borrow  your  rifle  for  the  coming 
December  season.  I mean,  I’ve 
thought  about  it  a hundred  times, 
and  I don’t  see  how  I can  possibly 
miss  this  time.  Yes,  I know  that’s  what 
I’ve  said  for  the  last  twelve  years,  but 
this  season  is  really  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent. I know  it;  I feel  it.  This  is 
the  year  of  the  buck  for  yours  truly, 
Stanley  Fluke.  Y’see,  that  sampler 
started  me  reflecting  on  all  those  past 
seasons  and  my  poor  luck— which  is 
inherited,  naturally— and  I see  a very, 
very  interesting  pattern  emerging. 
Charley,  the  simple  truth  is  that  I am 
about  to  reach  my  peak  as  a hunter, 
my  prime,  so  to  speak.  The  signs  are 
all  there. 

Smile 

Go  ahead  and  smile,  but  it’s  the 
truth  I’m  speaking.  For  one  thing, 
the  way  I see  it,  following  in  Gran- 
daddy’s footsteps  the  way  I’ve  done 
these  past  twelve  years  without  hit- 
ting a single  thing  with  bow  or  rifle 
has  got  to  be  a heck  of  a lot  more 
rewarding  than  going  out  the  first 
time  ever  and  shooting  a buck  right 
off.  I mean,  how  can  a lucky  stiff 
who  has  never  bothered  to  acquire 
the  true  quality  of  patience,  never 
bothered  to  develop  the  fine  virtue 
of  perseverence  claim  to  be  a true 
hunter?  I mean,  look  at  Job.  He  was 
a much  better  man  for  having  suffer- 
ed a little,  right?  Well,  would  you 
rather  be  a Job  or  a lucky  stiff? 

Oh,  you’re  some  funny  fellow, 
Charley.  A scream.  But,  let  me  tell 
you,  through  suffering  comes  valu- 
able experience,  and  I’ve  acquired 
plenty  of  savvy.  Plenty.  Why,  a year 
ago  I wouldn’t  have  known  beans 
about  handling  an  emergency  in  the 
woods,  but  this  past  season  I came 
of  age.  Fifth  time  out,  I came  across 
some  simple  city  fella  who  tried  sit- 
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MY  MISSES  ARE  getting  closer.  My  best 
was  a 15-foot  beauty  that  whistled  across 
a doe’s  back  and  sent  her  skittering  toward 
the  Appalachians. 

ting  on  one  of  his  broadheads.  Blood 
all  over  the  place,  and  him  near  to 
passing  out.  A greenhorn  who  gets 
his  buck  right  off  might  have  pan- 
icked, but  not  yours  truly.  I was 
right  on  the  ball.  First  thing  I did 
was  to  sit  right  down  and  stick  my 
head  between  my  legs  so  I wouldn’t 
faint.  Y’see  now  what  I mean  about 
experience? 

Another  thing.  I’ve  noticed  that 
my  misses  are  getting  closer.  Last 
August,  while  doing  some  plinking 
with  the  .22,  I actually  saw  dirt  spurt 
in  front  of  the  can.  I would  have  hit 
it  too  except  the  little  woman  insisted 
on  a turn  and  with  three  shots 
bounced  the  can  back  twenty  yards 
and  over  a cliff.  But  I did  hit  another 
one  a week  later  with  a trick  shot . . . 
that  is,  I hit  it  indirectly  with  a trick 
shot  . . . well,  it  was  a kind  of  trick 
shot.  After  firing  a half  box  of  car- 
tridges all  around  that  can  for  effect, 
I somehow  dislodged  a huge  boulder 
which  proceeded  to  rumble  downhill 
and  flatten  that  can.  A beautiful  shot 
actually,  but,  now  here’s  a perfect 
example  of  that  Fluke  luck,  there 
was  a farmer’s  melon  patch  unsuit- 


ably placed  between  the  boulder  and 
the  can.  Yes,  was.  Which  is  why  the 
little  woman  is  still  a wee  perturbed, 
although  I suppose  that  boulder’s 
coming  to  a halt  atop  the  farmer’s 
tractor  had  something  to  do  with  it 
too. 

But,  good-natured  optimist  that  I 
am,  I prefer  to  regard  the  entire  epi- 
sode as  an  unfortunate  demonstration 
of  my  theory’s  correctness.  My  misses 
are  getting  closer.  In  fact,  I got  off 
some  pretty  neat  shots  just  this  past 
archery  season,  my  best  being  a 15- 
foot  beauty  that  whistled  across  a 
doe’s  back  and  sent  her  skittering 
toward  the  Appalachians.  I even  man- 
aged to  find  my  arrow  this  time,  im- 
bedded in  an  oak  stump  and  with 
white  hairs  all  over  the  broadhead. 
Well,  seeing  actual  hairs  . . . knowing 
how  close  I’d  finally  come  . . . well, 
I darn  near  swooned,  I was  that 
happy.  Naturally,  I suffered  a bit  of 
a letdown  when  the  hairs  turned  out 
to  be  milkweed  seeds  from  a severed 
pod,  but  it  was  a close  miss  all  the 
same.  Darn  close.  In  fact,  I’d  prob- 
ably had  a deer  easy  if  I hadn’t  had 
to  spend  all  five  weeks  of  the  season 
shooting  with  spots  before  my  eyes. 
Well,  of  course  I know  they  were 
gnats;  nothing  wrong  with  my  see- 
ing, is  there?  But  they  were  spots 
all  the  same,  weren’t  they,  and  spots 
before  the  eyes,  as  any  fool  can  tell 
you,  is  an  affliction,  and  no  person 
suffering  an  affliction  is  about  to  bag 
a healthy  deer  that  isn’t  suffering 
anything.  Which  is  one  more  reason 
I feel  good  about  the  upcoming  sea- 
son. No  spots  in  winter  to  blur  the 
vision,  that’s  for  sure.  No  thick  fo- 
liage either.  Just  a clear,  sure  shot 
for  a man  belonging  to  a family 
known  for  its  keen  sight.  And  plenty 
of  tracking  snow  too.  Which  re- 
minds me  of  a rather  humorous 
anecdote.  D’ja  hear  about  the  tracker 
who  followed  game  for  fun?  He  was 
known  as  a spoor  sport.  You  get  it, 
Charley?  Charley?  Well,  dam  it, 
now  he’s  snoring,  and  he  never  even 
touched  the  missus’s  cooking. 
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Techniques  Of  A Tiny  Trapper 

By  Marian  N.  Baker 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  heard  of  a 
doodlebug?  If  you  haven’t,  your 
first  thought  may  well  be  to  consign 
it  to  the  category  of  humbugs,  but  this 
would  be  doing  the  doodlebug  a great 
injustice.  It  is  indeed  an  insect  in 
good  and  regular  standing,  a member 
of  the  order  Neuroptera,  the  same 
order  to  which  the  hellgrammite, 
famed  larva  of  the  dobson-fly,  be- 
longs. 

The  doodlebug  with  which  this 
article  is  concerned  is  the  larva  of  the 
ant-lion  and  goes  by  the  impressive 
scientific  name  of  Myrmeleon  immac- 
ulatus.  These  scientific  names,  un- 
wieldly  as  they  seem,  come  in  handy 
sometimes  as  the  common  name 
doodlebug  is  also  applied  to  the  larva 
of  the  tiger  beetle  of  the  genus  Ci- 
cindela,  with  which  we  are  not 
concerned  at  the  moment  although 
they  have  some  similar  behavior 
tricks. 

The  disparity  in  appearance  be- 
tween a doodlebug  (larva)  and  the 
resulting  ant-lion  (adult)  is  compar- 
able to  that  of  an  ogre  and  a prince  or 
princess.  No  one  would  suspect  that 
the  gossamer-winged  adult,  somewhat 
resembling  a damsel-fly  or  small 
dragonfly,  that  flutters  about  in  the 
growing  dusk  is  any  relation  to  the 
squat  creature  with  the  scimitar-like 
mandibles  that  conceals  itself  in  a 
cunningly  devised  sand  trap  to  catch 
the  unwary  ant.  It  is  from  these  latter 
exploits  that  it  gets  the  name  ant- 
lion. 

Although  in  overall  appearance  the 
adult  ant-lion  resembles  a damsel-fly 
or  small  dragonfly  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  its 
pointed  wings  and  short  antennae 
thickened  at  the  tip,  and  from  the 
latter  by  its  smaller  size  (about  one 
inch)  and  frail  body. 

I first  became  acquainted  with 


doodlebugs  years  ago  on  a field  trip 
to  the  Bear  Meadows  with  my  biology 
students  from  Stone  Valley  High 
School,  McAlvey’s  Fort.  It  was  our 
procedure  to  extend  the  classroom  to 
include  all  outdoors  long  before  it  be- 
came popular  to  do  so. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the 
doodlebug  traps  under  the  eaves  of 
the  picnic  pavilion.  There  in  the  dry 
sand  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
structure  and  further  protected  by  the 
overhang  were  conical  depressions  in 
the  sand  averaging  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, some  more  some  less,  with  the 
depth  and  slope  of  each  being  a nice 
adjustment  to  the  holding  power  of 
the  sand. 

Call  the  Doodlebugs 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  class 
said,  “Get  Gene  to  call  up  the  doodle- 
bugs.” Gene  was  a little  reluctant  to 
employ  his  skill,  but  after  some  per- 
suasion he  complied  with  our  wishes. 
Getting  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
and  putting  his  mouth  some  inches 
above  the  trap  he  spoke  the  words 
“Oolie,  Oolie,  up  the  Hill,”  and  to 
our  amazement  there  was  a movement 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pit  and  out 
came  the  two  sharp  mandibles  and 
the  flexible  flat  head  of  the  drab  little 
doodlebug. 

Gene  hastened  to  assure  us  that  he 
believed  that  the  vibrations  from  his 
voice  triggered  a disturbance  in  the 
sand  similar  to  that  caused  by  an  ant 
about  to  enter  the  trap,  something 
comparable  to  gently  agitating  a 
spider  web  to  bring  out  the  owner. 
The  rhyme  was  one  he  had  learned 
in  childhood.  He  told  us  that  some- 
times a doodlebug  came  the  whole 
way  out. 

This  led  of  course  to  locating  an  ant 
and  encouraging  it  to  walk  into  the 
trap.  As  soon  as  it  stumbled  over  the 
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rim  of  the  cone  the  sides  gave  way 
like  an  avalanche,  carrying  the  strug- 
gling ant  to  the  waiting  jaws  below. 
The  doodlebug  discouraged  all  at- 
tempts to  return  to  firmer  ground  by 
bombarding  the  victim  with  repeated 
sand  blasts  flipped  up  by  a quick  mo- 
tion of  its  flat  head. 

Once  within  the  grasp  of  the 
doodlebug,  its  sharp  mandibles 
pierced  the  body  of  the  prey  and  in- 
jected a poison,  so  we  learned  later, 
that  eventually  immobilized  the  victim 
and  further  liquified  the  body  content 
so  that  the  fluid  could  be  drawn  up 
into  the  hungry  maw  of  the  ant-lion. 
When  there  was  nothing  left  but  a 
dry  husk,  the  skeleton  was  deftly 
flicked  out  of  the  trap  with  the  same 
motion  as  that  employed  in  the  sand 
blasts.  Gruesome?  Yes,  by  human 
standards.  But  that  is  the  way  of 
doodlebugs. 

So  far  we  have  seen  only  the  head 
of  the  doobledug  with  its  formidable 
weapons.  When  we  forcibly  evicted 
the  tenant  we  saw  a humpbacked 
creature  about  a third  of  an  inch  long 
with  a spindle-shaped  abdomen 
(pointed  at  both  ends),  a flat  head 
on  a tapered  neck  with  two  sharp 
mandibles.  The  color  was  drab  gray; 
particles  of  dust  adhering  to  the  body 
made  it  almost  indistinguishable  from 
its  surroundings.  All  in  all  a rather 
repulsive  looking  little  creature,  unless 


you  enjoy  seeing  a fine  specimen  of  a 
doodlebug. 

What  a game  of  chance  this  little 
trapper  was  playing.  How  often  did 
any  sort  of  insect  enter  the  snare? 
Surely  not  often— and  winged  ones 
not  at  all. 

This  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
larval  life  of  the  ant-lion  is  prolonged, 
although  I have  read  that  even  when 
food  is  plentiful,  as  in  the  case  of 
laboratory  experiments,  larvae  some- 
times go  into  long  resting  periods. 

When  the  doodlebug  is  ready  to  go 
into  the  pupal  or  true  resting  stage, 
it  encases  itself  in  a ball  made  of 
sand  grains  bound  together  with  silk 
of  its  own  manufacture.  It  emerges 
from  this,  much  as  a moth  from  a 
cocoon,  as  the  filmy-winged  adult  ant- 
lion.  The  spinning  of  the  cocoon, 
which  takes  place  in  May  or  June,  is 
a feat  in  itself.  It  is  spun  while  the 
insect  is  buried  in  the  sand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  yet  no  sand  grains 
mar  the  silken  lining.  The  whole 
cycle  from  the  eggs  which  are  laid 
on  the  ground  to  the  adult  may  take 
two  years. 

My  second  contact  with  doodlebugs 
was  at  another  State  Park  in  Hunting- 
don County,  Paradise  Furnace.  There 
the  dry  sand  under  the  historic  “Bal- 
anced Rock”  was  pockmarked  with 
doodlebug  traps. 

My  latest  contact  with  this  strange 
insect  was  after  the  flood  of  ’72  when 
I found  traps  in  a sand  and  gravel 
bar  that  had  been  washed  into  the 
woods  near  my  cabin.  Unlike  the 
other  locations  which  were  typical 
doodlebug  sites  ( according  to  the 
books)  these  were  in  an  open  spot 
along  the  path  where  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  wind  and 
rain.  I noticed  there  was  a plentiful 
supply  of  ants. 

Again  this  same  summer  while  visit- 
ing in  Diamond  Valley  I had  the 
urge  to  look  for  doodlebugs  in  a like- 
ly place,  and  if  you  look  in  such 
places  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  re- 
warded. This  location  was  under  the 
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cottage  porch  where  the  soil  never 
received  any  moisture.  It  was  no 
crawl  space,  as  the  cottage  is  built 
on  the  brow  of  a hill  and  the  porch 
is  quite  high  with  a southeastern  ex- 
posure. And  there  as  you  might 
expect  were  doodlebug  traps  in  quan- 
tity, although  the  owners  of  the 
cottage  had  never  suspected  them. 
The  texture  of  the  soil  was  more 
pulverized  clay  than  sand  and  the 
traps  were  very  shallow.  There  wasn’t 
an  ant  in  sight. 

We  took  one  of  the  denizens  and 
put  it  in  a glass  jar  with  a quantity 
of  its  native  soil.  There  we  could 
watch  it  as  it  backed  around  in  a 
circle,  tossing  out  sand  with  its  flat 
head  until  the  inverted  cone  was  com- 
pleted and  the  worker  concealed  in 
the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  trap  was 
completed.  Doodle  accepted  any  and 
all  offerings. 

That  same  doodlebug  made  a trip 
to  Florida  with  its  new  found  friends 
in  the  fall,  and  spent  the  winter.  I 
understand  it  rested  for  such  a long 
period  that  they  became  alarmed  for 
its  well-being  and  dug  it  out  several 
times  during  the  winter  only  to  find 
it  alive  and  vigorous  and  ready  to 
accept  food. 

Thriving  Ant  Colony 

After  services  one  Sunday  they  re- 
port they  found  a particularly  thriving 
ant  colony  in  the  environs  of  the 
church,  from  which  they  obtained  a 
supply  of  ants  for  Doodle.  I might 
add  here  that  when  you  are  “calling 
up”  doodlebugs  or  getting  food  for 
them  in  public  places,  it  is  well  to 
have  young  children  with  you— or  a 
biology  class! 

An  ant-lion  as  a “pet”  is  definitely 
not  demanding  in  its  requirements. 
If  Junior  forgets  to  feed  it  for  a 
month,  no  damage  is  done.  In  fact, 
doodlebugs  seem  to  prefer  it  that  way. 


And  they  do  not  need  water.  I have 
read  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  intestines 
in  the  larval  stage,  so  cleaning  the 
cage  is  no  problem  unless  you  get 
tired  of  seeing  ant  carcasses  strewn 
about.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
doodlebug  drama  is  not  fast  moving 
and  about  the  time  the  suspense 
becomes  tedious  the  Prince  or  Prin- 
cess emerges  when  no  one  is  looking. 


NATIONAL 
HUNTING  & 
FISHING  DAY 


Doodlebugs  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scientists  since  early  times; 
not  only  because  of  their  strange  be- 
havior but  also  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar anatomical  structure.  William 
Morton  Wheeler  in  his  book  Demons 
of  the  Dust  (a  study  in  insect  be- 
havior) has  produced  a scientific 
treatise  on  ant-lions  which  is  both 
understandable  and  entertaining  to 
the  layman,  a combination  rare  in 
scientific  literature. 

Since  neither  the  larvae  nor  adults 
of  ant-lions  are  harmful  to  man  in 
any  way,  these  symbols  of  patience 
are  often  overlooked  as  they  unob- 
trusively fill  their  niche  in  the 
ecology  of  our  world. 
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A — Tool  handles  are  frequently  made  from 
the  wood  of  this  tree. 


Matd 

PENNSYLVANIA  > 
footed  mice  to  bla 
turkeys  — uses  a wid| 
menu.  If  you  can  mat 
hulled  ones,  right,  con 
doorsman.  The  fact  1 
them  should  prove  £ 
hunting.  Answers  on  i 


B — Above  nut  is  sometimes  called  a fil- 
bert. C — Tree  on  which  nut  below  grows 
makes  fine  gunstock  wood. 


D — Juice  from  hull  of  nut  above  made 
dye  for  homespun  cloth.  E — Superb  fire- 
wood comes  from  tree  of  nut  below. 


Up! 

- ranging  from  white- 
rom  chickadees  to  wild 
luts  on  its  year-round 
nuts,  left,  with  the  un- 
a pretty  observant  out- 
readily  identify  all  of 
antage  when  you  go 

Karl  H.  Maslowski 
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Just  Snoozin’ 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  - Food  and 
Cover  employee  Ben  Hepler  may 
never  be  the  same;  he  picked  up  a 
rock  to  repair  a culvert  headwall  and 
a copperhead  hurried  away  from 
beneath,  probably  as  scared  as  Ben 
was!  — Land  Manager  B.  D.  Jones, 
Dauphin. 


So  Much  for  a Box  Call 
VENANGO  COUNTY-One  old 
turkey  hunter,  just  across  the  line  in 
Warren  County,  was  calling  turkeys 
this  spring  and  a nice  gobbler  started 
toward  him.  As  the  bird  came  near 
the  nimrod  placed  his  box  call  on  the 
log  in  front  of  him,  lifted  his  shotgun 
and  was  ready  to  shoot  when  the  tur- 
key started  to  run.  The  hunter  follow- 
ed the  bird  with  his  gun  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  He  missed  the  bird  but 
blew  his  box  call  to  pieces.  Only  the 
lid  of  the  call  and  a spring  could  be 
found.  — District  Game  Protector  L. 
E.  Yocum,  Oil  City. 


Determination  Loses 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - It 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  wild- 
life survives  all  that  man  and  nature 
can  do  to  make  their  lives  hard.  This 
spring,  on  a pond  at  the  Eastern  Game 
Farm,  a pair  of  Canada  geese  had  a 
clutch  of  eggs.  During  one  heavy 
storm  which  lasted  a couple  of  days, 
the  water  got  about  four  inches  above 
the  eggs.  The  goose  just  stood  up  and 
let  the  water  run  over  the  eggs.  But 
she  did  not  leave  the  nest.  This  con- 
dition lasted  about  one  day  and  we 
were  happy  when  four  goslings 
hatched  out.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of 
a happy  story.  A couple  of  days  after 
the  hatch  came  off,  Superintendent  Joe 
Budd  noticed  the  goslings  were  gone 
but  the  parents  were  still  there.  He 
thought  a dog  or  racoon  had  got  the 
young.  About  a week  later,  while  talk- 
ing to  one  of  the  farm  workers,  the 
mystery  was  cleared  up.  It  seems  a 
white  goose  had  come  down  from  a 
neighboring  farm,  chased  the  Canadas 
up  the  road  about  100  yards,  and  took 
the  goslings  along  with  her  back  to  the 
neighbor’s  farm.  It  must  be  frustrating 
to  go  to  all  that  trouble  for  28  days, 
then  have  your  children  kidnapped. 
—District  Game  Protector  H.  T.  Nolf, 
Telford. 


That’s  Life 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - A 
fellow  asked  me  if  pheasants  are 
migratory  birds.  I answered  no.  He 
said,  “I  was  wondering  because  I 
couldn’t  find  any  in  the  fall,  but  I’m 
sure  seeing  pheasants  everywhere 
this  spring.”  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  P.  Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 
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Unknown  Waste 

FULTON  COUNTY— In  early  May 
a boy  was  kidnapped  and  murdered 
in  Fulton  County.  His  body  could  not 
be  found.  As  a result,  hundreds  of 
people  searched  both  sides  of  nearly 
all  of  our  roads  in  the  southern  two- 
thirds  of  the  county.  The  search  cover- 
ed a minimum  of  100  yards  of  each 
side  of  the  road.  Many  dead  deer  were 
found  in  this  search.  These  deer  were 
hit  with  autos  but  managed  to  get  off 
the  highways  before  dying  so  never 
were  reported.  I know  of  no  way  to 
determine  even  a rough  approxima- 
tion of  this  loss,  but  am  convinced  it 
could  run  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of 
our  road-kill  figure.  — District  Game 
Protector  C.  E.  Jarrett,  McConnells- 
burg. 


Can’t  Win 

UNION  COUNTY  - A truck  driver 
traveling  west  on  Interstate  80  late 
one  afternoon  noticed  a large  bear  try- 
ing to  guide  two  very  small  cubs 
across  the  busy  highway.  The  follow- 
ing morning  on  his  return  trip  he 
noticed  a small  bear  lying  dead  along 
the  road  where  he  had  noticed  the 
three  the  previous  day.  Examination 
revealed  it  to  be  a female  weighing 
6/2  lbs.  — District  Game  Protector  J.  S. 
Shuler,  Lewisburg. 


Lost  Leg  No  Problem,  But — 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - I often 
get  questions  concerning  deer  which 
have  lost  a leg.  People  will  ask,  “How 
does  a deer  get  along  with  only  three 
legs?”  As  an  example  I picked  up  a 
road-killed  doe  which  had  a front  leg 
missing.  The  leg  had  healed  nicely 
and  not  only  was  the  doe  in  fine  shape 
but  she  also  would  have  given  birth 
to  a pair  of  fawns  in  another  week  or 
so  if  she  hadn’t  been  killed  by  an 
automobile.  — District  Game  Protector 
C.  L.  Keller,  Clearfield. 


The  Thinker 

FOREST  COUNTY- 1 was  con- 
ducting a snake  identification  program 
at  East  Forest  School  and  asked  a 
young  fellow  if  he  knew  why  all  the 
wildlife  was  seen  pairing  up  at  this 
time  of  the  year  (May).  His  answer 
may  not  have  been  the  most  logical— 
or  was  it?  He  burst  out  with,  “They 
were  probably  afraid  of  drowning 
with  all  this  rain  we’ve  been  having.” 
—District  Game  Protector  A.  N. 
Pedder,  Marienville. 


Dam  Nuisance 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Avid  turkey 
“talkers”  have  learned  it  is  not  un- 
common to  call  in  other  creatures 
such  as  crows,  foxes,  and  hawks  while 
calling  gobblers  during  the  spring 
season,  but  the  experience  of  my 
uncle,  Francis  Yahner,  a Cambria 
County  farmer,  will  take  some  doing 
to  surpass.  He  was,  to  say  the  least, 
surprised  when  a bear  came  in  to  ans- 
wer his  call.  Moving  on  to  another 
location  he  again  called  in  the  bear. 
On  his  third  attempt,  he  finally  did 
succeed  in  calling  in  a gobbler— and 
didn’t  get  it.  The  assumption,  is  that 
Francis  probably  saw  the  gobbler 
coming  in  all  right  but  lost  it  when  he 
took  the  precaution  of  looking  around 
for  the  bear.  — District  Game  Protect- 
or, L.  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 
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Tough  Neighborhood 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY-On  May 
16,  six  deer  were  observed  running 
into  the  borough  limits  of  Chambers- 
burg.  Several  minutes  later  a truck 
struck  one,  killing  it.  Minutes  later  a 
car  struck  another  one,  crippling  it. 
This  one  managed  to  get  to  a small 
woodlot  where  it  was  disposed  of  by 
DGP  Clark  and  myself.  The  four  re- 
maining deer  made  it  out  of  town. 
I’m  sure  when  they  get  back  to  the 
country,  they  will  tell  other  deer  just 
how  tough  city  living  is.  — District 
Game  Protector  R.  E.  Schmuck, 
Greencastle. 


Peripatetic  Partridge 
PERRY  COUNTY  - Recently  re- 
ceived a telephone  call  from  Earl 
Orris  and  George  Wentz  of  Newport, 
RD,  regarding  a strange  looking  bird 
that  was  harassing  Mr.  Wentz’s 
chickens.  After  a fifteen  or  twenty 
mintute  chase  we  were  able  to  cap- 
ture the  little  critter.  The  chicken 
chaser  turned  out  to  be  a chukar  part- 
ridge. Where  he  came  from  or  how  he 
got  here  is  something  we  have  not 
been  able  determine  as  yet.— District 
Game  Protector  L.  L.  Everett, 
Newport. 


DGP  Instinct 

FOREST  COUNTY-ln  the  future 
I think  I’ll  pay  more  attention  to  the 
remarks  made  by  my  nine-year-old 
son  Ralph.  On  a weekend  during  bea- 
ver season,  I took  Ralph  with  me 
checking  beaver  dams.  As  we  drove 
past  a camp  with  three  people  stand- 
ing on  the  porch,  Ralph  said,  “You 
better  watch  those  guys.  Dad,  they 
look  like  outlaws  to  me.”  On  the  first 
day  of  the  spring  gobbler  season,  I 
arrested  three  members  of  this  camp 
for  killing  a doe  in  closed  season. 
They  paid  $100  each  and  will  lose 
their  hunting  licenses  for  three  years. 
— District  Game  Protector  E.  L. 
Taylor,  Tionesta. 


Not  Trivial 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-Each 
time  I get  a call  to  pick  up  a road- 
killed  deer,  I grimace  a bit.  In  the 
spring,  this  involves  removing  a jaw- 
bone and  checking  for  embryos  for 
research  purposes.  Losses  of  game  in 
this  manner  are  certainly  not  pleasant, 
but,  with  the  constant  increase  in 
highways  and  their  use,  this  can  be 
expected.  However,  one  call  I received 
was  not  due  to  an  automobile.  This 
doe  had  been  shot,  taken  home,  hung 
up  and  partly  skinned  out.  Then, 
either  due  to  the  fear  of  getting 
caught  or  repelled  by  the  idea  of 
eating  a doe  heavy  with  fawn,  the 
“cheats”  loaded  the  deer  into  their 
vehicle  and  dumped  it  along  a high- 
way to  rot.  It  was  a total  waste  when 
found  in  this  condition.  It  was  carry- 
ing a buck  fawn.  Maybe  there  was  a 
time  when  hunting  violations  were 
considered  trivial,  but  the  illegal 
hunter  is  not  to  be  ignored  today.  In- 
formation of  violations  of  this  type  are 
extremely  useful  in  an  effective  en- 
forcement program.  Don’t  turn  your 
head,  become  involved!  — District 
Game  Protector  C.  P.  Cinamella, 
Moscow. 
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Little  Bit  of  Knowledge 
BLAIR  COUNTY-My  wife  was 
in  the  hospital  during  spring  gobbler 
season  and  her  mother  was  staying 
at  our  home  at  the  time.  I had  writ- 
ten down  some  of  the  answers  to  the 
most  commonly  asked  questions, 
such  as  shot  sizes,  shooting  hours, 
etc.  One  call  was  in  reference  to  the 
legal  shot  size.  My  mother-in-law  in- 
formed the  gentleman  that  nothing 
larger  than  No.  2 shot  could  be  used. 
He  said  he  guessed  his  No.  4 shot 
could  not  be  used  then.  She  agreed 
and,  satisfied  with  this,  the  gentle- 
! man  thanked  her  and  hung  up. 

—District  Game  Protector  H.  L. 

! Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Never-Ending  Problem 

ERIE  COUNTY— May  was  a rough 
month  from  the  point  of  damages 
caused  by  pet  dogs.  I picked  up  26 
- highway-killed  deer,  many  of  which 
were  chased  in  front  of  cars  by  dogs. 
I found  at  least  10  pheasants  killed  by 
dogs,  many  woodchucks,  rabbits,  a 
muskrat,  and  I even  found  a beagle 
trailing  a turkey.  If  only  people  could 
realize  the  damage  done  by  pet  dogs 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  maybe  they 
would  keep  them  confined.  — District 
Game  Protector  W.  A.  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 


The  Long  Jump 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - Not 
all  of  the  road-killed  are  hit  by  motor 
vehicles.  I picked  up  two  deer  that 
were  evidently  frightened  by  a car 
and  jumped  over  a 100-foot  railroad 
overpass.  Needless  to  say,  this  ma- 
neuver didn’t  help  them  at  all.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  R.  Beard, 
Shippensburg. 


Who’s  Calling  Who? 

POTTER  CO  UNT  Y-During  spring 
gobbler  season,  a man  who  had  al- 
ready killed  his  turkey  decided  to  call 
one  in  for  a friend  the  next  day.  Get- 
ting to  the  top  of  a mountain  near 
Galeton  in  plenty  of  time  before  day- 
break, they  soon  heard  an  old  gobbler 
on  the  mountain  across  the  valley. 
Being  in  good  shape,  they  immediately 
descended  and  climbed  the  other  side. 
Up  toward  the  top  they  heard  the  old 
gobbler  again— you  guessed  it,  over 
where  they  had  come  from.  Down  the 
side  and  up  Heart  Attack  Ridge  they 
climbed  again.  You  guessed  it  again. 
Over  on  the  ridge  they  had  just  come 
from  gobbled  Old  Tom.  They  finally 
made  it  down  to  the  valley  and  while 
struggling  back  to  the  car  the  old 
gobbler  which  was  eluding  them 
gobbled  not  30  yards  from  them  where 
he  had  been  the  whole  time— in  a cage 
in  a yard.  — District  Game  Protector 
R.  G.  Clouser,  Galeton. 
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In  The  Beginning  . . . 

ERIE  AND  CRAWFORD  COUN- 
TIES—A neighbor  lady  told  me  of 
hurriedly  picking  up  her  books  to  at- 
tend Sunday  School.  When  class  be- 
gan she  noticed  she  had  the  June  issue 
of  GAME  NEWS  opened  to  the  story, 
“Tale  of  a Toad.”  — Land  Manager 
A.  D.  Fichtner,  Grand  Valley. 


Woebegone  Expression? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-On  the  first 
day  of  spring  gobbler  season  I was 
checking  hunters  on  State  Game 
Lands  57,  when  I noticed  a hunter 
sitting  in  his  car.  The  season  was  only 
one  hour  old  when  I stopped  to  check 
him,  thinking  he  had  harvested  a gob- 
bler early.  I noticed  a very  odd  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  He  told  me  he  had 
taken  a day  off  work,  got  up  at  3 a.m., 
ate  breakfast,  reached  into  his  cabinet 
for  one  of  his  gun  cases,  a box  of  16- 
ga.  shotgun  shells,  an  insulated  coat, 
and  loaded  these  into  the  trunk  of  his 
car  to  go  hunting  on  top  of  Red  Rock 
Mountain.  Upon  arrival  it  was  snow- 
ing and  very  cold,  so  he  opened  his 
trunk,  put  on  his  coat,  took  the  gun 
from  the  case,  put  some  shells  in  his 
pockets  and  was  ready  for  the  open- 
ing day.  He  walked  to  his  favorite 
hunting  spot,  reached  into  his  pocket 
for  the  shells,  and  started  to  load  his 
gun— and  found  he  had  brought  his 
270  Winchester  rifle  instead  of  his 
16-ga.  shotgun.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector E.  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Good  Samaritan  Problems 

CLARION  COUNTY— I received  a 
call  a few  days  ago  from  a man  in  my 
district  who  had  picked  up  a fawn 
that  had  been  hit  by  a car.  He  said  it 
had  been  knocked  out  by  a blow  on 
the  head  and  he  had  brought  it  home 
hoping  to  keep  it  alive.  The  man  ask- 
ed if  I would  come  get  the  fawn  now 
that  it  was  coming  back  to  life.  I took 
a small  cardboard  box  and  a piece  of 
cloth  to  cover  the  fawn  with.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  person’s  home,  I was 
surprised  to  find  the  fawn  still  had 
spots  but  otherwise  was  nearly  as  large 
as  a yearling  deer.  It  was  now  com- 
pletely recovered  from  its  bump  and 
was  running  around  the  house  looking 
for  a way  to  escape.  With  the  help  of 
Deputy  Chambers,  we  got  the  deer 
under  control  and  released  it  into  the 
wild.  This  situation  might  seem  funny, 
but  what  if  the  deer  had  not  been 
groggy  from  the  bump  on  the  head, 
or  if  we  had  been  later  arriving  on 
the  scene?  This  man  unknowingly 
put  his  family  and  himself  in  danger, 
and  the  fawn  could  also  have  caused 
considerable  damage  to  his  house. 
This  again  brings  home  the  Commis- 
sion’s point,  “Don’t  pick  up  wild  ani- 
mals of  any  kind  for  any  reason.”— 
District  Game  Protector  G.  J.  Couil- 
lard,  Clarion. 

Just  Visiting 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - This  past 
month  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  crew  was  repairing  service  to 
the  Juniata  Sentinel  building  and  the 
boom  from  their  truck  was  extended 
out  over  the  roof.  A hive  of  honeybees 
decided  to  swarm,  and  where  did  they 
decide  to  set  up  new  residence? 
Thousands  of  them  flew  right  into  the 
elbow  of  the  arm  of  the  boom.  The 
truck  cannot  be  moved  with  the  arm 
extended  so  this  ended  all  operations 
until  a friendly  Amish  beekeeper 
arrived  to  box  up  the  bees  and  remove 
them.  — District  Game  Protector  R.  P. 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 

Hunting  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  Established 


ALMOST  50,000  more  antlerless 
deer  licenses  will  be  available  to 
hunters  this  year  than  were  authorized 
in  1972,  under  1973-74  hunting  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  established  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  In 
other  changes  from  recent  years,  the 
winter  small  game  and  archery  deer 
seasons  have  been  lengthened  by  one 
week,  the  mink  and  muskrat  trapping 
season  has  been  shortened,  and  the 
beaver  trapping  season  will  take  place 
two  weeks  later  than  normally,  with 
the  elimination  of  a bonus  limit  and 
length  of  season  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  year’s  regular  four-week  ar- 
chery deer  season  will  open  on  Sat- 
urday, September  29;  the  two-week 
early  small  game  season  will  start  on 
Saturday,  October  13;  and  the  four- 
week  general  small  game  season  will 
begin  on  Saturday,  October  27. 

A one-day  bear  season  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  19.  The  reg- 
ular two-week  antlered  deer  season 
will  open  on  Monday,  November 
26;  a two-day  antlerless  deer  season 
will  be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
December  10  and  11;  and  the  winter 
small  game  and  archery  deer  seasons 
will  begin  on  December  26  and  close 
on  January  19. 

Several  of  1972’s  innovations  will  be 
continued  during  the  coming  year. 
Hunters  again  will  be  permitted  to 
take  hen  pheasants  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. A hunter  again  may  take  a 


turkey  during  the  fall  hunting  season 
and  another  bearded  bird  during  the 
spring  gobbler  season. 

Last  year,  possession  limits  replaced 
former  season  limits  on  most  small 
game  species.  Some  confusion  re- 
sulted, so  this  year  a field  possession 
limit  or  transportation  limit  will  be 
used.  The  field  possession  or  trans- 


ELTON  LONG,  RD,  Duncansville,  shows  the 
beautiful  big  9-point  he  collected  in  Blair 
County  last  season.  This  trophy  weighed 
218  pounds  field-dressed. 


Material  from  “Conservation  News’’  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion. 
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portation  limit  refers  to  legally  taken 
game  between  the  place  where  the 
game  was  killed  and  the  hunter’s 
permanent  place  of  residence. 

Antlerless  deer  licenses  have  been 
increased  this  year  in  52  counties.  In 
seven  counties  the  allocations  will  be 
unchanged  from  last  year,  while  the 
number  of  antlerless  licenses  has  drop- 
ped in  the  other  seven  counties.  The 
overall  increase  in  the  antlerless  li- 
cense authorization  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  herd  of  whitetails  has  grown 
too  large  for  the  amount  of  over- 
wintering food  available,  and  addi- 
tional cropping  of  the  herd  will  be 
required  to  avoid  excessive  winter 
losses  of  whitetails. 

The  lengthened  winter  small  game 
and  archery  deer  seasons  are  designed 


to  provide  additional  hunting  oppor- 
tunities for  Pennsylvanians  without 
adverse  effects  upon  the  wildlife  re- 
sources, as  the  harvest  during  winter 
seasons  is  relatively  small.  The  shorter 
muskrat  season  will  provide  addition- 
al protection  for  the  species,  which 
may  have  undergone  some  reduction 
due  to  Hurricane  Agnes. 

Scheduling  the  beaver  season  later 
than  normal  may  enable  trappers  to 
take  advantage  of  open  water  near  the 
end  of  the  season.  A high  harvest  of 
the  big  flat-tails  during  the  1973  sea- 
son in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the 
bonus  limit  and  lengthened  beaver 
season  in  Susquehanna  and  Wayne 
Counties. 


Attention  Dove  Hunters 

Again  this  year  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  of  Pennsylvania  State  University  are  conducting  research  on 
doves  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  A vital  part  of  this  study  includes  a wing 
survey  which  will  be  carried  out  during  the  upcoming  season.  Wings  from 
harvested  doves  will  be  clipped  and  sent  to  a centralized  point  where  they 
will  be  examined  and  much  useful  information  gathered. 

The  study  area  has  no  definite  boundaries,  but  includes  roughly  the  land 
east  of  U.S.  Route  81  and  south  of  U.S.  Route  78.  Any  sportsman  planning 
to  hunt  doves  within  or  near  this  region  can  participate  in  the  study  by 
sending  his  name  and  address  to  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit,  113  Ferguson  Bldg.,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

Your  help  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Survey  results  will  be  sent  to  all 
those  participating. 


Penn  State’s  2nd  Annual  Bow  Hunting  Clinic 

Increasing  pressure  on  sportsmen  to  improve  their  hunting  skills  has  led 
Pennsylvania  State  University  to  develop  annual  bow  hunting  clinics.  This 
year’s  will  take  place  on  August  31  and  September  1,  7 and  8,  at  the  Crowfoot 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  northeast  of  Pittsburgh.  This  program’s  goal  is  to  prepare 
archers  to  hunt  whitetailed  deer.  It  will  deal  with  shooting  techniques,  hunt- 
ing equipment  and  methods,  the  whitetail’s  habits  and  life  styles,  and  anti- 
hunting movements.  Participants  will  be  coached  by  the  clinic  staff  and  video 
tape  equipment  will  be  used  to  help  analyze  and  correct  shooting  problems. 
Those  interested  may  contact  the  Continuing  Education  Office  of  the  Fayette 
Campus,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  P.O.  Box  519,  Route  119N,  Union- 
town,  Pa.  15401.  Because  of  limited  enrollment  and  camping  space,  it  is 
suggested  that  registration  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 
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Pennsylvania  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1973-1974 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  1,  1973,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1973-1974 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on 
October  27  will  be  9:00  a.m.,  D.S.T.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any 
hour  and  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00 
a.m.,  D.S.T.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 

Daily  Possession 
Limit  Limit 


SMALL  GAME 


6 12  Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined) 

2 4 Ruffed  Grouse  


4 8 Rabbits,  Cottontail 


2 4 


4 8 

Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 


Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated 

area) * 

Bobwhite  Quail  

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Squirrels,  Red  


Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 


DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  13  Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  Ian.  19,  1974 

Oct.  13  Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  Jan.  19,  1974 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  Ian.  19,  1974 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 
All  months  except 
Oct.  1-12  inch 


1 1 

1 1 

2 4 


1 1 


1 1 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
3 3 


( Wild  Turkey — Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below** 

—Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below  

I — Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only) 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  1 year  old,  by  individual  or  by  hunting  party 

of  two  or  more  

'Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide  

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

J Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 
| license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area 

listed  below***  

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide  

Bad  weather  or  inadequate  harvest  extension 
- — Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below**** 

FURBEARERS 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  


Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

(Except  Nov.  19) 

Oct.  27  Nov.  17 

May  4 May  18,  1974 

Dec.  26  Dec.  29 


Nov.  19  Nov.  19 

Sep.  29  Oct.  26  AND 

Dec.  26  Ian.  19,  1974 

Nov.  26  Dec.  8 


Nov.  26  Dec.  8 

Dec.  10  Dec.  11 

Dec.  14  and/or  15 
Dec.  10  Dec.  15 


No  Close  Season 

Nov.  22  Ian.  12,  1974 

Nov.  22  Ian.  12,  1974 

Feb.  16  Mar.  17,  1974 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or 
Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

* Designated  Area  for  Hen  Pheasants— North  of  Interstate  Route  80  east  from  the  Ohio 
Line  to  the  junction  of  Route  220.  Thence  north  of  Route  220  to  the  junction  of 
Route  118.  Thence  north  of  Route  118  and  415  to  the  junction  of  Route  309.  Thence 
north  and  east  of  Route  309  to  the  junction  of  Interstate  Route  80.  Thence  north  of 
Interstate  Route  80  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 

*aWild  Turkey  Season  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  24  (except  closed  Nov.  19),  in  the  Counties  of 
Cameron,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Warren  and  Forest  Counties  east  of  Route  62,  and  in  that  part  of 
Venango  County  south  and  east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  north  and  east  of  Route 
322,  and  in  those  parts  of  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties  north  of  Route  322,  that 
part  of  Clearfield  County  north  of  Route  322  from  the  County  line  east  to  Luthers- 
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burg,  from  Luthersburg  to  Grampian  north  and  east  of  Route  219,  from  Grampian 
to  Clearfield  north  of  Route  879,  from  Clearfield  to  Philipsburg  north  of  Route  322, 
that  part  of  Centre  County  east  of  Route  322  north  of  Philipsburg  and  east  of  Route 
350  south  of  Philipsburg,  that  part  of  Blair  County  east  of  Route  350,  that  part  of 
Huntingdon  County  east  of  Route  350  north  of  Water  Street  and  north  of  Route  22 
east  of  Water  Street,  that  part  of  Mifflin  County  north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown 
and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  that  part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route 
522,  and  those  parts  of  Northumberland,  Montour,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Wyoming 
and  Bradford  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

000  Special  Regulations  Area— Only  buckshot  and  bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  taking 
deer.  The  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  (except  arrows)  or  the 
use  or  possession  of  rifles  or  handguns  while  hunting  or  trapping  at  any  time  is  pro- 
hibited in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Be- 

ginning at  Washington  Crossing  on  the  Delaware  River,  west  on  Route  532  to 
Legislative  Route  09034  (Bristol  Road),  north  on  Legislative  Route  09034  to  Route 
611  (Easton  Road)  at  Warrington,  south  on  Route  611  to  Legislative  Route  09033 
(County  Line  Road),  north  on  Legislative  Route  09033  to  Route  309  at  Line  Lex- 
ington, north  on  Route  309  to  its  junction  with  Route  113,  southwest  on  Route  113 
to  the  Schuylkill  River,  northwest  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to  Route  100  ( south  of 
Pottstown),  and  south  on  Route  100  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Hunting  deer  with 
firearms  is  prohibited  in  Philadelphia  County. 

° ° * ° Antlerless  Deer  Season — Dec.  10  to  Dec.  15  in  the  Counties  of  Chester,  Delaware  and 
Montgomery,  and  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22,  and  that  part  of 
Bucks  County  within  the  Special  Regulations  (Buckshot)  Area. 


Gun  Laws  and  Homicide 

The  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1971  provide  some  very  interesting 
facts  on  gun  control  legislation.  For  example,  Hawaii  requires  the  registration 
of  all  guns,  yet  in  1971  the  Honolulu  homicide  rate  increased  by  50  percent 
over  1970.  New  York,  where  sportsmen  and  collectors  live  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Sullivan  law  and  endure  endless  administrative  harassment,  saw  its  homi- 
cide rate  go  up  26  percent  for  the  same  period. 

Meanwhile,  several  of  the  Western  states  most  often  pointed  to  with  fear 
and  trembling  by  the  anti-gunners  recorded  substantial  decreases  in  the 
incidence  of  homicide:  South  Dakota  down  68  percent,  Idaho  down  27  per- 
cent, Arizona  down  26  percent,  Oregon  down  27  percent.  In  some  of  these 
states,  it  is  entirely  legal  for  folks  to  carry  a handgun  as  they  go  about  their 
daily  business. 

Returning  to  an  area  where  firearms  are  strictly  controlled,  Mayor  Daley’s 
Chicago  more  than  doubled  its  homicide  rate  during  its  first  three  years 
under  absolute  registration.  Even  more  intriguing  is  the  fact  that  between 
1965  and  1971,  the  number  of  killings  committed  during  the  course  of  rob- 
beries skyrocketed  a full  and  fantastic  875  percent. 

It  is  painfully  obvious  that  the  violent  criminal,  the  type  who  is  likely  to 
resort  to  deadly  violence,  doesn’t  have  much  trouble  obtaining  a gun.  The 
FBI’s  National  Crime  Information  Center  lists  over  560,000  stolen  firearms, 
and  nobody  knows  how  many  gun  thefts  are  never  reported  to  the  FBI. 


Pennsylvania’s  First  Game  Law 

Pennsylvania’s  first  game  law  was  enacted  by  Sir  William  Keith,  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  on  August  26,  1721.  It  protected  deer  during  the  period 
of  January  1 to  July  1,  with  a fine  of  20  shillings  for  violation. 
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Game  Commission  Declares  Two-Day 
Antlerless  Deer  Season— December  10  and  11 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  June  1 in 
Harrisburg,  declared  a two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  participating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must  possess  an  antlerless  deer 
Ucense  for  the  county  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting 
license.  One  antlerless  deer  license  application  will  be  issued  with  each  license.  Antlerless 
licenses  are  available  from  County  Treasurers  ONLY.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION 
TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OR  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE, 
HARRISBURG. 

Only  hunters  who  have  not  already  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an 
antlerless  license  may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals 
with  no  visible  antlers,  regardless  of  sex. 

In  a specially  designated  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  antlerless  season  extends 
from  December  10-15. 

In  the  Special  Regulations  (Buckshot)  Area,  antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  during  the 
regular  statewide  buck  season  if  the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer  license. 

County  antlerless  license  allocations  are  as  follows: 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  PERMIT  ALLOCATIONS 
County  No.  of  County  No.  of 


County 

Seat 

Licenses 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Adams 

Gettysburg 

2950 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

4050 

Allegheny 

Pittsburgh 

4150 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

2600 

Armstrong 

Kittanning 

6200 

Lawrence 

New  Castle 

2650 

Beaver 

Beaver 

3100 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

2800 

Bedford 

Bedford 

8850 

Lehigh 

Allentown 

1800 

Berks 

Reading 

4750 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre 

7900 

Blair 

Hollidaysburg 

5300 

Lycoming 

Williamsport 

9600 

Bradford 

Towanda 

9150 

McKean 

Sfnethport 

9900 

Bucks 

Doylestown 

3150 

Mercer 

Mercer 

4150 

Butler 

Butler 

5900 

Mifflin 

Lewistown 

3450 

Cambria 

Ebensburg 

6150 

Monroe 

Stroudsburg 

5700 

Cameron 

Emporium 

2600 

Montgomery 

Norristown 

2050 

Carbon 

Tim  Thorpe 

5350 

Montour 

Danville 

1000 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

10,100 

Northampton 

Easton 

2500 

Chester 

West  Chester 

3400 

Northumberland 

Sunbury 

3150 

Clarion 

Clarion 

5500 

Perry 

New  Bloomfield 

6800 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

10.300 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

— 

Clinton 

Lock  Haven 

6800 

Pike 

Milford 

4050 

Columbia 

Bloomsburg 

3700 

Potter 

Coudersport 

8800 

Crawford 

Meadville 

5950 

Schuylkill 

Pottsville 

7650 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

3100 

Snyder 

Middleburg 

1950 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

3750 

Somerset 

Somerset 

7250 

Delaware 

Media 

300 

Sullivan 

Laporte 

3750 

Elk 

Ridgway 

9800 

Susquehanna 

Montrose 

4800 

Erie 

Erie 

6400 

Tioga 

Wellsboro 

9750 

Fayette 

Uniontown 

4450 

Union 

Lewisburg 

2250 

[Forest 

Tionesta 

6150 

Venango 

Franklin 

9150 

Franklin 

Chambersburg 

3850 

Warren 

Warren 

8600 

Fulton 

McConnellsburg 

3700 

Washington 

Washington 

5250 

Greene 

Waynesburg 

2650 

Wayne 

Honesdale 

6800 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

10.450 

Westmoreland 

Greensburg 

6500 

Indiana 

Indiana 

7350 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock 

4450 

lefferson 

Brookville 

7250 

York 

York 

4150 

Juniata 

Mifflintown 

4300 

TOTAL 

352,100 
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Resident  and  Antlerless  Deer  License  Fees  Increased 

Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp  on  June  27,  1973,  signed  into  law  Act.  No.  36  to 
increase  the  fees  for  resident  and  antlerless  deer  licenses.  The  new  Act 
became  effective  immediately  and  shall  apply  to  hunting  licenses  issued  for 
the  1973  license  year  and  thereafter  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 
Resident  Junior  (12-16  years),  from  $4.20  to  $5.25 
Resident  Adult  (17-64  years),  from  $6.70  to  $8.25 
Resident  Senior  (65  and  older),  from  $5.20  to  $5.25 
The  antlerless  deer  license  fee  was  increased  from  $1.15  to  $2.35  for  the 
1973  license  year,  and  from  $2.3H>  to  $3.35  for  the  1974  license  year  and  there- 
after. 


Sock*  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

My  New  England,  by  Frank  Woolner,  Stone  Wall  Press,  19  Muzzey  Street, 
Lexington,  Mass.  02173,  166  pp.,  $6.50.  More  than  half  a hundred  vignettes 
showing  the  many  shades  of  Woolner’s  lifelong  love  affair  with  the  country- 
side of  New  England.  Great  reading. 

Position  Rifle  Shooting,  by  Bill  Pullum  and  Frank  T.  Hanenkrat,  Win- 
chester Press,  460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022,  272  pp.,  $10.  A com- 
prehensive analysis  of  competitive  rifle  shooting  techniques  and  coaching 
(Col.  Pullum  may  be  the  world’s  best  coach);  besides  training,  equipment, 
positions,  coaching,  etc.,  it  goes  into  what  is  correctly  called  the  champion’s 
secret  weapon — the  psychology  of  match  shooting.  Any  rifleman,  from 
beginner  to  Olympic  competitor,  can  profit  from  this  book. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Gunsmithing,  by  Flarold  E.  MacFarland,  Stackpole 
Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  320  pp., 
$6.95.  A great  deal  of  down-to-earth  information  for  those  wanting  to  work 
on  their  own  rifles,  shotguns  or  handguns,  as  well  as  advice  for  advanced 
gunsmiths.  Good  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  guns,  even  though  he 
doesn’t  work  on  them. 

The  Atlantic  Flyway,  by  Robert  Elman  and  Walter  Osborne,  Winchester 
Press,  460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022,  200  pp.,  $15.  A beautiful 
book — some  250  photos,  almost  half  in  color,  reproduced  in  large  format 
on  high-quality  paper — but  even  more  than  that  a serious  look  at  waterfowl 
in  conflict  with  man  along  a corridor  stretching  from  Baffin  Bay  to  South 
America.  This  is  where  American  wildfowling  began,  where  its  golden  age 
was  reached — and  where  it  may  die.  Here  we  can  see  the  way  it  was  when 
human-derived  problems  were  few,  and  get  some  idea  of  what  we  can  do  to 
ensure  that  future  generations  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same  wonders  that 
come  when  dawn  breaks  over  the  marshes. 
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HUNTER  SAFET  ' 
EDUCATION 


By  John  C.  Behel 

PGC  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 

HS  Instructors’  Banquet 


BUTLER  COUNTY  hunter  safety 
instructors  marked  recognition  of 
their  efforts  and  participation  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s Hunter  Safety  Program  with 
their  ninth  annual  dinner. 

The  Moraine  Conservation  and 
Sportsmen’s  Association  provided  their 
club  facilities  during  an  evening  of 
festivities  for  130  instructors  and  their 
guests  from  Butler,  Lawrence,  Ve- 
nango and  Clarion  Counties.  James  A. 
Wigton,  president  of  the  Northern 
Butler  County  Hunter  Safety  Instruc- 
tors Association,  received  this  year’s 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Hunter  Safety  Commendation.  The 
award,  given  for  Wigton’s  contribu- 
tion to  hunter  safety,  was  presented 
by  Les  Sheaffer,  supervisor  of  the 
Northwest  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

District  Game  Protector  Ned  Wes- 
ton, emceeing  the  event,  introduced 
special  guests  Pete  Watson,  sheriff  of 
Butler  County,  District  Attorney  John 
Brydon,  and  Robert  S.  Lichtenberger, 
Deputy  Executive  Director,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

Lichtenberger  delivered  several 
i pertinent  comments  regarding  prob- 
lems faced  by  Pennsylvania  hunters, 
especially  from  the  anti-hunting 
groups,  and  the  hunter’s  responsibility 
jin  meeting  increased  financial  prob- 
lems in  supporting  hunting  recreation. 

Mr.  Lichtenberger,  who  is  also  a 
director  of  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation, pointed  out  that  organization’s 
participation  on  behalf  of  the  hunter 
against  anti-gun  legislation.  In  clos- 
ing, he  also  congratulated  the  as- 
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sembled  hunter  safety  instructors  for 
taking  their  time  to  teach  boys  and 
girls  safe  gun  handling  practices.  He 
especially  thanked  the  group  because 
as  a result  of  their  efforts  and  the  ef- 
forts of  our  other  instructors,  there 
should  be  a half-million  trained  young 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  end  of 
1973.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out 
that  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
of  compulsory  hunter  safety  training, 
hunting  accidents  have  shown  a de- 
crease. 

The  program  concluded  with  a slide 
presentation  on  hunting  in  Rhodesia 
and  Southwest  Africa  by  Joe  Heydl, 
of  Wexford,  representative  for  North- 
way Safaris. 


KIM  ALBRIGHT,  13,  of  Lancaster,  receives 
her  accreditation  from  Officer  J.  D.  Shaef- 
fer  after  passing  written  exam  given  to 
students  attending  HS  course  sponsored 
by  Lancaster  Bureau  of  Police.  Officer 
Paul  Tomlinson  looks  on. 

Photo  from  Marshall  Dussinger 


Lefs  Practice  Today 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


SUSAN  PAJAK  gets  feel  of  long-barreled 
trap  gun  before  beginning  a round.  Clay- 
bird  shooting  is  a good  way  for  hunter  to 
keep  hand  in,  as  well  as  enjoyable  in  itself. 

AS  MIGHT  BE  expected,  with  the 
proper  shotgun  handling  spoken 
of  in  a previous  column  goes  proper 
practice  lessons. 

In  the  past  many  a prospective  lady 
gunner  was  soured  toward  sport 
shooting  and  hunting  because  of  the 
objectionable  method  of  practice  les- 
sons she  was  obliged  to  endure. 

It  wasn’t  funny  then,  and  it  certain- 
ly isn’t  funny  now,  to  be  ushered  in 
front  of  a bunch  of  veteran  shooters, 
handed  a shotgun  then  told  to  shoot 
it.  In  fact  it’s  a rather  pathetic  thing 
to  watch.  But  it  happens  still.  I sin- 
cerely hope  you  don’t  allow  this  to 
happen  to  you.  . . . 

What  every  new  shooter  needs  most 
of  all  in  their  first  steps  of  actual  fire- 


arms practice  is  a little  bit  of  privacy 
and  a lot  of  proper  supervision.  Proper 
supervision  . . . not  some  screaming- 
meemy  who  has  no  patience  and  even 
less  firearms  knowledge. 

When  you  arrive  at  a shooting  range 
for  some  practice  lessons,  you  justi- 
fiably might  feel  nervous.  So  to  help 
prevent  the  symptoms  of  R.F.F.F. 
(red  face  and  fumble  fingers),  per- 
haps you  can  ask  the  official  in  charge 
for  an  area  all  to  yourself.  (Some- 
times such  space  is  available.) 

Bring  your  equipment  to  the  as- 
signed area,  keeping  in  mind  that  you 
are  carrying  a firearm  and  live  am- 
munition. Then  ask  your  supervisor 
to  review  the  safety  rules  pertaining 
to  shotguns. 

While  you  are  discussing  these  rules 
you  can  set  up  some  clay  targets,  such 
as  those  used  in  trapshooting,  either 
on  the  ground  or  upright  on  short 
sticks. 

Now  when  you  feel  that  you  are 
ready  to  begin  pick  up  your  shotgun 
—SAFE  ON  and  muzzle  down— and 
work  a shell  into  the  firing  chamber. 
Don’t  load  the  magazine. 

Bring  the  gun  stock  up  to  your 
cheek,  tucking  the  butt  of  the  stock 
firmly  into  your  shoulder.  Keep  your 
head  down  just  a little  and  align  the 
eye  so  your  gaze  sort  of  goes 
“through”  the  front  bead. 

Lean  into  your  gun  a bit.  Push 
SAFE  to  OFF  and  aim  at  one  of  the 
clay  targets.  Pull  ( or  slap ) the  trigger 
with  your  index  finger.  Lower  the 
muzzle  and  remove  the  empty  hull. 
Now  relax  for  a few  moments. 

Continue  to  fire  a shell  at  a time  at 
the  stationary  targets  and  then,  if 
you  wish,  your  instructor  can  throw 
out  a few  clay  birds  for  you  to  hit. 
This  will  help  you  to  get  the  feel  of 
a moving  target.  Later  you  can  sign 
up  for  practice  rounds  of  trapshooting. 

Before  I close  here,  I want  to  sug- 
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gest  you  do  try  to  get  out  and  practice 
with  your  shotgun  at  least  once  a 
week  from  now  on,  O.K.? 

QUESTION:  Dear  Mrs.  Pajak:  “I 
received  a shotgun  recently  and  I 
think  I should  have  some  sort  of  case 
to  put  it  in  but  I was  told  that  a case 
isn’t  all  that  necessary.  Is  it  or  isn’t 
it?”  Mrs.  M.J.G.,  Smoketown,  17576. 

ANSWER:  Dear  Mrs.  M.J.G.:  “It 


is,  and  if  you  must,  go  out  and  buy 
one  yourself.  A good  case  will  pro- 
tect your  gun  against  rain,  accidental 
bumps,  scratches  and  whatever  when 
carrying  it  from  here  to  there.  Thanx 
for  writing.”  SMP. 


REQUEST  TIME:  I would  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  those  readers  who 
own  Labrador  retrievers  ( blacks ) , 
either  male  or  female,  concerning  then- 
dog’s  particular  habits,  good  or  bad, 
or  just  a general  letter  will  do.  Aim 
to  compile  info  for  a treatise. 

August  Profile 

Trapshooting  only  a short  time,  Mrs. 
Sue  Marker  of  Roston,  Pa.,  manages 
“to  bust  ’em  up”  weekly  with  good 
scores  of  18s  and  20s  x 25.  One  ex- 
ample of  her  prowess  as  a marks- 
woman  saw  her  break  a 21  x 25  one 
time— with  a borrowed  trap  gun  yet. 
Right  on,  Mrs.  Marker! 


A Word  About  Hunting 

All  wild  animal  populations  are  subject  to  annual  reductions  by  many  forms 
of  death.  Losses  of  individuals  are  vital  to  survival  of  animal  populations. 
Removal  of  surpluses  aids  in  preventing  over-utilization  of  food  cover  and 
living  space.  It  matters  not  what  animal  is  considered  nor  what  factor  causes 
the  deaths. 

Each  year  small  game  populations  are  subjected  to  many  forms  of  loss, 
of  which  hunting  is  only  one.  Regardless  of  whether  small  game  numbers 
are  high  or  low  in  the  fall,  they  can  safely  withstand  a hunting  season.  In 
times  of  game  abundance,  large  surpluses  are  available  and  many  hunters 
can  take  to  the  fields  with  little  effect.  When  game  numbers  and  surpluses 
drop,  hunter  interest  likewise  declines,  further  lessening  any  influence  a 
hunting  season  may  have. 

For  the  most  part,  small  game  mortality  is  geared  to  existing  habitat  con- 
ditions. When  available  food  and  cover  are  abundant,  a greater  proportion 
of  a game  population  will  survive.  With  less  available  habitat,  a loweir 
! proportion  will  survive.  The  number  surviving  depends  on  habitat  conditions, 
not  whether  hunting  occurs. 

Man  evolved  as  a hunter,  as  did  the  coyote  and  hawk.  Our  game  species 
evolved  as  the  hunted.  Man,  therefore,  is  as  much  a part  of  the  world  eco- 
system as  a coyote  hunting  for  food.  Although  man  need  not  hunt  for  a living, 
his  urge  to  hunt  is  still  viable  and  should  be  permitted  to  thrive.  Modem 
sport  hunting  is  safely  regulated  so  its  influence  is  lost  among  the  multitude 
of  natural  controls  which  annually  govern  game  population  levels. 
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Bits  & Pieces  About  Camping  and  Things 

By  Les  Rountree 


TODAY’S  TREND  IS  TOWARD  BIGGER  and  more  sophisticated  campgrounds,  with  lots 
of  activities  such  as  sailing,  bowling,  scuba  diving,  etc. 


IT’S  THAT  TIME  of  the  year  again 
when  the  pile  of  stuff  on  the  desk 
gets  so  high  that  some  of  it  must  be 
cleared  away.  But  before  it’s  filed  in 
the  wastebasket  or  cabinet  drawers, 
some  of  it  should  be  passed  on  so  that 
you  readers  can  mull  over  it  as  I 
have  done  for  some  months.  These 
are  short  news  items  and  other 
thought  starters  that  come  in  from  all 
over.  Most  of  them  won’t  make  a full 
month’s  column  but  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  mentioned. 

Bicycling  Bigger  Each  Year 

Have  you  been  looking  at  your 
neighbor’s  10-speed  bike  with  an  en- 
vious eye?  Wondering  if  you  dared 
get  one  and  if  the  old  bones  and 
muscles  would  be  up  to  it?  Believe 
it  or  not,  in  1972  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  I,  bicycles  outsold 


automobiles.  More  than  40  percent 
of  the  nation’s  population  are  now 
sometime  cyclists.  Even  more  inter- 
esting, half  of  last  year’s  bikes  were 
purchased  by  and  for  adults. 

By  the  time  you  read  this.  Con- 
gress may  have  passed  legislation  that 
would  permit  states  to  use  federal 
highway  funds  for  a variety  of  bi- 
cycle-associated projects  such  as 
special  bike  lanes  when  new  highways 
are  constructed. 

Buying  a new  10-speed  is  just  the 
first  step  on  the  path  to  a new  form 
of  outdoor  enjoyment.  You  may  want 
to  join  with  other  “quiet”  recreation- 
ists such  as  hikers,  ski  tourers  and 
snowshoers  to  push  for  use  of  aban- 
doned rights-of-way  by  practitioners 
of  your  new  sport. 

Safety  is  a most  important  watch- 
word for  bike  riders.  Many  just  ignore 
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red  lights  and  stop  signs  and  fail  to 
have  the  proper  lights  and  clothing 
after  dark.  As  a result,  bike  related 
injuries  have  also  risen  to  an  ah  time 
high.  Do  invest  a little  time  in  learn- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations.  Many 
communities  and  bicycle  clubs  are 
providing  courses  in  proper  bike  rid- 
ing. It’s  a healthy  sport;  let’s  try  to 
make  it  a safer  one.  After  you  master 
your  new  vehicle,  let  it  carry  your 
sleeping  bag  and  cooking  gear  for  a 
night  under  the  stars  one  of  these  hot 
August  days. 

Don't  Be  a Gypsy  Moth  Carrier 

Just  over  100  years  ago  some  gypsy 
moths  escaped  from  a French  natural- 
ist who  was  experimenting  with  silk 
worms  in  Massachusetts.  Since  then, 
they  have  spread  into  much  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  There  is  little 
hope  of  totally  eliminating  these 
creatures  but  we  can  support 
efforts  to  find  safe  biological  control 
methods  instead  of  the  blanket  use 
of  chemical  pesticides  which  could 
have  devastating  ecological  effects. 

Campers  can  be  good  neighbors  to 
their  moth  free  friends  in  the  west 
and  south  by  checking  their  RVs  be- 
fore traveling.  Egg  masses  and  the 
moth  caterpillars  can  easily  be  carried 
to  a new  home  on  your  camper.  The 
egg  masses  are  tan  fuzzy-looking  globs 
and  the  caterpillars  are  brown  with 
two  rows  of  five  blue  spots  running 
down  their  backs,  each  followed  by 
a double  row  of  six  red  spots.  Color- 
ful little  fellows.  Squash  ’em!  When 
you  happen  to  be  in  an  infested  area, 
check  your  car  and  the  camper  so 
that  you  don’t  bring  them  home  to 
dine  on  your  shade  trees.  Some  likely 
hiding  places  are:  beneath  trailer 

hitches,  under  steps,  beneath  gas 


WOODALL'S  NEW  campground  directory  is 
available  in  many  campground  offices, 
provides  good  information  for  travelers 
throughout  country. 

bottle  rims,  on  any  loose  metal  at  the 
bottom  on  the  trailer,  along  both  sides 
of  the  wheels,  inside  propane  gas  caps 
and  on  tent-camper  extensions. 

Monk  Parakeets  — a New  Pest 

The  Game  Commission  has  put  out 
several  alerts  on  the  South  American 
monk  parakeet.  This  parrot-like  bird 
is  about  the  size  of  a dove  and  it  is 
surely  not  wanted  in  this  country.  It 
attacks  our  native  birds,  grinds  up 
fruit  on  trees  and  vegetables  in  gar- 
dens and  has  even  been  known  to  be 
aggressive  toward  dogs  and  cats.  If 
you  see  a greenish-grey  bird  with  a 
parrot-like  beak  ( larger  than  our 
native  grosbeaks),  call  your  local 
Game  Protector. 

New  Glyphs 

Campers  traveling  the  Pennsylvania 
interstates  this  year  will  find  new  sym- 
bolic camping  signs  at  exits  where 
camping  facilities  are  availabe.  The 
symbol  is  white  on  a blue  background. 
Check  the  “Campground”  glyph  on 
the  National  Park  Service  chart  with 
this  column. 

Here  is  what  you  can  expect  to  find 
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CAMPERS  WHO  HAVE  visited  areas 
plagued  by  gypsy  moths  should  make  cer- 
tain they  are  not  unknowingly  transport- 
ing them  into  uninfected  regions. 

when  you  see  this  sign:  the  camp- 
ground must  be  located  within  five 
miles  of  the  exit  and  open  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a week,  at  least  nine 
months  of  the  year.  The  area  must 
offer  at  least  20  sites.  There  must  be 
flush  toilets,  state  inspected  running 
water  and  a public  telephone.  An  at- 
tendant must  also  be  on  duty  at  the 
campground  at  all  times  when  it  is 
open. 

Recycling  Does  Pay  Off 

Here  is  an  item  that  seems  slightly 
incredible.  The  Izaak  Walton  League’s 
“Outdoor  America,”  in  their  April 
issue,  reported  that  a 12-year-old  lad 
in  Downey,  Calif.,  collected  $8,000 
worth  of  recyclable  material  over  a 
two-year  period.  He  spends  three 
hours  a day  on  a regular  route  col- 
lecting aluminum  cans  and  glass  bot- 
tles. He  visits  15  local  taverns  and  a 
few  selected  private  residences.  More 
power  to  him!  It  can  be  done  folks, 
it  really  can  be  done. 

Have  IP  Tanks  Inspected 

The  Federal  government  is  enforc- 
ing the  regulations  governing  the  in- 
spection of  LP  gas  containers— the 
refillable  kind.  Most  LP  gas  bulk 


suppliers  are  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  inspection,  if  you  request 
it.  Here  are  the  six  points  that  will 
be  checked: 

1.  The  tank  must  be  properly 
painted  to  prevent  rust.  2.  There  must 
be  no  dents  of  excess  depth.  3.  Base 
must  be  properly  welded  to  tank.  4. 
Each  tank  must  have  a valve  guard. 
5,  The  valve  must  be  of  the  proper 
LP  type.  6.  Labeling  must  be  checked. 
The  date  of  manufacture  and  inspec- 
tion must  be  examined.  The  last  in- 
spection must  be  within  12  years  of 
manufacture  and  every  seven  years 
thereafter. 

After  inspection  the  tank  will  be 
dated  and  recorded  as  currently  in 
service.  All  tanks  must  bear  a tri- 
angular label  stating  “Flammable 
Liquid  Petroleum  Gas.”  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  inspection  does  not 
relieve  the  owner  of  any  liability. 
You  are  still  responsible  for  your  own 
tank. 

National  Park  Campgrounds  Listed 

The  1973  edition  of  the  pocket 
guide,  “Camping  in  the  National  Park 
System,”  is  now  available  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  new 
edition  lists  more  than  29,000  camp- 
sites in  92  areas  of  the  National  Park 
system.  Several  areas  are  listed  for 
the  first  time.  This  book  specifies  the 
camping  season  for  each  area,  dura- 
tion of  stay  permitted  and  facilities 
available.  Each  area  is  numbered  and 
keyed  to  a map  of  the  United  States 
that  is  on  the  book’s  cover. 

It  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402.  Ask  for  the  guide 
by  name  and  stock  number  2405- 
00504,  and  for  each  guide  send  a fifty 
cent  check  or  money  order,  made  pay- 
able to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

Reduce  Cost  of  Camper  Upkeep 

Motor  homes  can  be  darned  ex- 
pensive playthings.  There’s  a way 
that  you  can  drastically  reduce  the 
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cost  of  owning  one  and,  in  fact,  it 
may  cost  almost  nothing.  When  not 
using  it  why  not  loan  it  back  to  the 
dealer  you  bought  it  from?  Many 
dealers  are  happy  to  allow  you  to  park 
your  motor  home,  trailer  or  camper 
on  their  lot  and  then  rent  it  out  for 
you  when  the  opportunity  arises.  He 
can  save  on  overhead  and  you  can 
frequently  make  the  monthly  bank 
payment  from  the  money  you  receive 
from  rental.  Naturally,  you  share  the 
fee  with  the  dealer  but  you  don’t  have 
to  put  up  with  paper  work  and  the 
dealer  will  service  and  maintain  the 
unit  for  you.  It’s  a good  arrange- 
ment if  you  don’t  intend  to  be  using 
the  rig  constantly— and  few  people  do. 
With  many  communities  passing  ordi- 
nances restricting  the  parking  of 
campers  in  the  driveway,  this  is  an 
excellent  way  to  avoid  paying  high 
storage  and  parking  fees.  Rentals, 
depending  on  size  of  the  unit  and 
duration  of  the  trip,  run  from  $150 
to  $300  per  week.  You  might  be  able 
to  rent  the  outfit  yourself,  but  it’s 
much  safer  if  a dealer  does  it  for  you. 


Why  not  talk  the  idea  over  with  your 
dealer? 

Woodall’s — Now  Bigger  and  Better 

The  1973  edition  of  Woodall’s 
Trailering  Parks  and  Campgrounds 
Directory  has  been  available  through 
camping  dealers,  bookstores  and 
campgrounds  since  early  spring.  If 
you  camp  and  don’t  have  a copy  of 
this,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  It  sells 
for  $5.95  and  is  a must  for  over-the- 
road  travelers. 

In  statistics  recently  released  by 
Woodall’s  they  note  a sharp  upward 
trend  in  more  sophisticated  camping 
facilities  in  the  private  sector.  Total 
campsites  in  1972  increased  from  820,- 
059  to  889,738,  for  a gain  of  69,679 
for  the  year.  Virtually  all  of  the  new 
campsites  were  in  private  camp- 
grounds. The  number  of  private 
campgrounds  increased  by  525.  Public 
campgrounds  actually  showed  a loss 
of  150  during  the  year. 

What  this  seems  to  point  out  is  that 
the  states  and  other  governmental 
bodies  are  not  keeping  pace  with 


CYCLING  CONTINUES  TO  BOOM  IN  all  regions  of  the  U.S.  Choice  of  designs  makes 
it  easy  for  new  enthusiast  to  find  just  what  he  wants. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  77  NEW  GLYPHS  adopted  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
They’re  designed  to  serve  as  an  international  language  for  outdoorsmen. 


the  ever  increasing  demand  for  camp- 
ing facilities.  This  may  be  as  it 
should  be.  Until  there  is  some  pro- 
vision through  a special  use  tax  or 
other  workable  base,  it’s  not  fair  for 
all  taxpayers  to  subsidize  the  camper. 
He  wants  to  pay  his  own  way  and 
should.  The  hunter  pays  his  way 
through  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  ( a 
tax  on  arms  and  ammunition ) and  the 
fisherman  pays  his  through  the 
Dingell- Johnson  Act  ( a similar  tax  on 
fishing  tackle).  In  most  states  the 
“state  money”  for  the  support  of  fish 
and  game  conservation  agencies  comes 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses.  If  the  camper  benefits  from 
some  of  the  land  that  these  agencies 
own  or  manage  he  should  remain 
very  quiet  about  it  . . . unless  he  also 
buys  a hunting  of  fishing  license.  He’s 
getting  a free  ride. 

Back  to  Woodall’s  statistics.  They 
show  that  15  states  (see  list  below) 
offer  20,000  or  more  camping  sites 
each.  These  must  be  considered  the 
top  camping  states  of  the  nation.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  only  three 
of  these  do  the  public  facilities  equal 
or  surpass  the  private  sites  in  num- 


bers. Because  of  certain  natural, 
scenic  wonders  or  other  special 
reasons  the  various  states  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  federal  government 
must  stay  in  the  camping  business  in 
specific  locations.  But  where  it’s  a 
case  of  who  should  build  a new  facili- 
ty on  a brand  new  site,  I feel  the 
private  campground  operator  should 
be  given  the  nod.  If  the  proper  guide- 
lines exist,  the  private  operator  will 
do  a better  job  for  the  public  and  the 
business  community  than  will  the 
state  operated  campground.  It  doesn’t 
have  to  work  out  that  way  but  it 
usually  does. 


State  Private  Public  Total 

California  35,305  36,841  72,146 

Florida  59,150  7,441  66,591 

New  York 36,585  12,783  49,368 

Ohio  36,186  9,723  45,909 

Michigan  17,941  25,189  43,130 

Wisconsin  24,854  12,960  37,814 

Pennsylvania  30,159  6,886  37,045 

Illinois  24,385  9,014  33,399 

Indiana  23,021  7,449  30,470 

Washington  13,985  11,145  25,130 

Texas  17,679  7,045  24,724 

Oregon  8,736  15,356  24,092 

Colorado  12,644  7,708  20,352 

Virginia  15,389  4,806  20,195 


North  Carolina  ....  16,426  3,727  20,153 
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CARRY  A CAMERA 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IF  YOU  TAKE  outdoor  sportsmen  as 
a group,  hunters  and  fishermen, 
there  is  one  individual  who  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  unusual 
photos.  It  is  the  bow  hunter.  If  you 
consider  which  of  these  outdoor  types 
is  least  likely  to  want  to  be  loaded 
down  with  any  extra  equipment,  it  is 
also  the  bow  hunter.  At  first  glance, 
this  would  appear  to  add  up  to  an 
impossible  situation,  but  let’s  do  a 
little  digging. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard 
someone  exclaim,  “If  only  I had  a 
camera!”  Maybe  you  have  said  it 
yourself.  If  so,  the  speaker  is  probably 
relating  to  some  incident  he  would 
like  to  have  recorded  other  than  just 
in  memory. 

Fortunately,  some  hunters  do  carry 
cameras.  Unfortunately,  the  results 
they  get  don’t  necessarily  coincide 
with  their  memory  of  the  scene.  This 
is  simply  because  they  have  never 
learned  to  understand  either  the 
camera  or  the  film  they  carry. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  a technical 
lesson  on  cameras.  But  it  is  possible 
to  carry  a camera,  and  it  is  possible 
to  get  good  photos  without  a lot  of 
technical  knowledge.  This  writer  is 
living  proof  that  anybody  can  get  a 
good  picture  occasionally,  assuming 
a basic  knowledge  of  what  one  is  up 
against  under  field  conditions.  With 
my  technical  background  in  photog- 
raphy, a good  photo  finisher  won’t  let 
me  within  100  yards  of  his  dark  room. 
On  the  other  hand,  over  the  years  I 
have  acquired  enough  knowledge  of 
outdoor  photography  to  record  images 
that  even  an  average  photo  finisher 
can  reproduce  through  the  miracle  of 
all  those  cans  and  bottles  cluttering 
up  his  dark  room.  For  the  completely 
uninitiated,  a dark  room  is  a place 
they  keep  amateur  photographers  out 


SCHUYLER  HAS  FOUND  two  cameras  (one 
for  color,  one  for  B&W)  no  trouble  to  carry 
if  anchored  back  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bow  when  it's  in  use. 

of  while  they  work  over  his  film  and 
say  bad  words  that  they  wouldn’t 
want  overheard.  It  is  called  a dark 
room  because  at  one  time  practically 
all  photo  finishing  had  to  be  done 
without  the  benefit  of  any  illumina- 
tion. 

It  was  not  so  very  many  years  ago 
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when  an  outdoor  photographer  had  all 
he  could  do  to  carry  his  camera.  To 
get  really  good  pictures,  it  took  a large 
format.  My  better  pictures  were  taken 
with  a press  camera  that  weighed  sev- 
eral pounds  and  produced  a 4 x 5 inch 
negative.  For  general  shots,  a bellows 
type  foldout  camera  which  could  be 
carried  on  a strap  sufficed.  A supply  of 
flashbulbs,  for  dull  days  and  interior 
shots,  took  up  as  much  or  more  space 
than  the  camera.  With  the  more  so- 
phisticated film,  cameras,  and  elec- 
tronic flashguns  of  today,  anybody  can 
get  passable  pictures  with  no  more 
than  a relatively  simple  camera  under 
normal  light  conditions. 

As  proof  of  a sort,  this  writer  seldom 
goes  into  the  field  with  less  than  two 
cameras  strapped  around  his  neck. 
These  35mm  cameras  are  fairly  light 
even  when  contained  in  their  leather 
cases  with  carrying  straps.  Two  cam- 
eras provide  photos  in  both  black  and 
white  and  color  and  provide  a backup 


SUN  SPLASHES  ON  THIS  Maine  guide 
provide  a picture  story  almost  as  good  as 
the  one  he  was  telling  Schuyler  about  the 
bear  that  visited  camp. 


in  the  event  of  a malfunction.  In  the 
extreme,  I have  carried  a camera  with 
400mm  attachment  that  is  over  18 
inches  in  length  without  the  camera- 
while  hunting.  This,  of  course,  is 
extreme  and  is  not  intended  as  a 
recommendation  here. 

What  is  recommended  is  that  the 
dedicated  bow  hunter  not  pass  up  the 
opportunities  for  wildlife  photos,  fall 
scenery,  and  general  hunting  experi- 
ences that  are  so  often  available  to 
him.  The  same  photo  equipment  is 
just  as  adaptable  to  other  types  of 
photography  around  the  house  or  in 
other  pursuits. 

Excellent  Excuse 

Bow  hunting  simply  provides  an 
excellent  excuse  to  get  into  photog- 
raphy to  capture  some  of  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  outdoor  experiences 
that  are  an  adjunct  to  sport.  Those 
who  hunt  in  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
during  the  autumn  special  archery 
season,  have  some  of  the  greatest 
photographic  opportunities  anywhere 
in  the  country.  Just  for  a starter, 
consider  that  foliage  is  at  its  finest 
in  the  kaleidoscope  of  color  that  is 
Pennsylvania  in  October.  This  in  it- 
self should  be  a hint  that  a camera- 
man should  go  loaded  with  color. 
More  about  that  later. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  stand  or  sit 
and  wait  for  an  opportunity  with  the 
bow  have  many  visual  experiences 
that  are  only  secondary  in  importance 
to  the  big  moment  when  a shot  pre- 
sents itself.  This  should  be  a hint 
that  a telescopic  lens  of  some  sort  is 
a decided  advantage. 

Of  course,  picture  taking  entails  the 
hazard  that  you  might  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a shot  at  game.  However, 
it  is  well  worth  the  risk.  A photo  is 
forever  and  can  be  enjoyed  over  and 
over  again. 

Who  has  hunted  any  considerable 
number  of  times  without  becoming 
intimately  associated  with  some  crea- 
ture of  the  forest  other  than  which 
he  is  hunting?  Squirrels,  rabbits,  chip- 
munks, grouse— even  a woodland 
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mouse— sometimes  invade  the  solitude 
of  the  bow  hunter  on  a deer  stand. 
Birds,  some  of  which  are  seldom  seen 
around  a home,  are  constantly  busy 
as  they  prepare  for  their  flight  south. 
Others,  which  are  only  seen  in  the 
migrating  periods,  are  sometimes  evi- 
dent in  flocks  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Fortunate  is  he  who  can  capture  their 
temporary  presence  on  film. 

Archers  who  hold  out  for  an  antlered 
deer  can  do  plenty  of  shooting  at 
antlerless  animals  with  the  camera.  Or 
maybe  a nosy  fawn  will  come  by  to 
liven  up  your  lonely  wait  and  have 
itself  recorded  for  posterity.  Would 
you  rather  have  a picture  record  of  a 
wild  turkey  strutting  his  stuff,  a skunk 
nosing  under  the  leaves,  an  opossum 
worrying  his  way  back  to  cover  after 
a night  of  foraging,  a black  bear 
bumbling  his  way  toward  a bit  of 
apple  burglary  in  a nearby  orchard— 
or,  would  you  pass  these  up  for  just 
the  hope  of  a shot  with  your  bow? 

Assuming  you  are  somewhat  in- 
trigued by  the  possibility  of  getting 
such  photos,  the  first  question  would 
naturally  evolve  around  how  much  it 
costs  to  get  equipped.  If  you  go  for 
a factory-fresh,  supersonic,  ultra  extra, 
germ  free  submersible,  the  cost  will 
be  somewhat  more  than  all  of  your 
archery  tackle,  including  your  under- 
wear and  socks.  But,  if  you  just  want 
to  get  good  pictures,  there  are  some 
pretty  decent  35mm  cameras  that 
don’t  cost  much  more  than  a month’s 
payment  on  a car.  If  you  search  the 
larger  photographic  stores,  there  are 
frequently  excellent  buys  in  slightly 
used  cameras.  A zoom  lens,  or  auxil- 
iary telephoto  lens,  at  2K  power  will 
give  you  excellent  photos  at  the  usual 
distances  to  be  encountered  on  a deer 
stand. 

FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  make  good  subjects 
for  the  cameras  of  archers  who  have  the 
will  power  to  wait  for  a buck.  Photos  like 
this  bring  back  many  memories  later. 


As  important  as  your  photo  equip- 
ment is  the  need  to  familiarize  your- 
self with  it.  After  basic  instruction 
from  your  photo  salesman  or  someone 
else  qualified,  it  is  a good  idea  to 
just  shoot  up  several  rolls  around  the 
house.  Most  modern  cameras  have  an 
automatic  setting  for  exposure.  For 
candid  outdoor  camera  work,  you  can 
settle  for  no  less.  But  you  still  must 
be  able  to  focus  the  thing  properly 
so  that  your  pictures  are  sharp.  And 
no  camera  can  overcome  such  things 
as  hand  movement  at  slow  speeds, 
shooting  into  a brightly  lighted  back- 
ground, forgetting  to  install  film,  or 
shooting  with  the  lens  cover  in  place. 

Both  cameras  and  film  of  today 
provide  enough  leeway  that  you  can 
obtain  passable  pictures  if  you  are 
shooting  somewhere  within  the  con- 
siderable limitations  provided  by  both. 
A booklet  outlining  the  basics  of  pho- 
tography is  well  worth  the  cost  and 
will  soon  earn  its  price  through  the 
savings  in  film  and  frustration. 

Wildlife  shots  are  not  the  only  sub- 
jects worthy  of  your  attention.  You 
invade  some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
parts  of  the  country  in  autumn  and  a 
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shot  down  a rural  road  beneath  a 
multi-hued  canopy  of  leaves  can  be  a 
moment  of  memory  in  your  photo 
album.  A covered  bridge,  an  un- 
covered dead  tree,  an  osprey  nest,  a 
beaver  dam— there  are  countless  op- 
portunities to  remember  it  the  way  it 
was  on  your  deer  hunt  in  1973,  1974, 
or  1975. 

And  later,  if  you  get  out  in  the  after 
season  when  snow  lies  lightly  over  all 
and  the  leaves  are  gone,  there  are  still 
memories  to  collect.  Maybe  it  is  just 
the  photo  of  a friend  retrieving  an 
arrow  that  buried  itself  in  a stump 
instead  of  a deer.  Or  a big  grin  at 
lunch  time,  or  a shirt  tail  cutting 
ceremony.  These  are  all  things  that 
make  up  a good  hunt  and  good  mem- 
ories. In  the  event  that  you  do  score, 
photos  of  the  actual  scene  where  the 
big  event  occurred  are  so  much  more 
valuable  to  you  than  those  posed  after 
a deer  has  been  field-dressed  and 
transported  home. 

When  it  comes  to  film,  you  will  go 
out  of  your  mind  trying  to  figure  out 
all  the  types  available.  It  might  pro- 
vide a clue  that  many  outdoor  photog- 
raphers use  a fast  color  film  such  as 
Kodak  Super  Ektachrome.  A popular 
black  and  white  film,  also  used  ex- 
tensively by  outdoor  photographers, 
is  Kodak’s  Tri-X,  or  a film  of  com- 
parable rating.  Of  course,  your  cam- 
era must  be  set  for  the  film  that  is  in 
it  or  proper  results  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. Be  sure  that  you  understand 
this  phase  of  photography  and  discuss 
it  thoroughly  with  someone  who  can 
inform  you. 

Color  to  B & W 

A fast  color  film  is  preferred.  You 
can  almost  always  make  a good  black 
and  white  print  from  a color  trans- 
parency, but  the  reverse  is  not  true. 
However,  considerably  more  light  is 
needed  for  even  the  fast  color  film  of 
today  when  compared  to  fast  black 
and  white  film.  Another  advantage 
of  B&W  is  that  you  can  take  pic- 
tures much  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
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later  in  the  afternoon  than  with  the 
best  color  film.  Anyway,  when  the 
fight  is  dull,  you  cannot  get  good, 
bright  color  results,  even  though  the 
lens  setting  may  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  film. 

Mechanically,  manufacturers  have 
made  it  as  simple  as  possible  to  get 
good  pictures.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  practice  until  you  can 
hold  a camera  as  you  do  a gun  or  a 
bow.  You  must  hold  your  breath, 
steady  the  camera,  and  then  squeeze 
the  shutter  release.  Hand  movement 
can  ruin  a potentially  good  shot  even 
when  everything  else  is  in  order.  Keep 
in  mind  that,  under  woodland  con- 
ditions, available  light  is  usually  mar- 
ginal. This  means  that  you  will  likely 
be  shooting  at  l/50th  to  l/100th  of  a 
second,  fairly  slow  speeds. 

Some  beginning  photographers  get 
the  idea  that  everything  should  be 
shot  at  the  fastest  speed  possible. 
Modem  cameras  permit  up  to  1/ 
1000th  of  a second.  But  there  is  sel-  : 
dom  proper  fight  for  such  shooting. 
Furthermore,  opening  your  camera 
lens  to  get  the  fight  needed  for  speed 
shooting  can  cut  down  your  depth  of 
subject  at  which  everything  is  in 
field— the  distance  bracketing  your 
focus.  There  is  usually  a desire  to 
have  the  background  in  focus  in  out- 
door settings. 

Sometimes  a bit  of  movement  blur 
in  the  subject  can  be  desirable.  It 
gives  the  impression  of  movement  in 
what  might  be  otherwise  a rather 
dull  picture. 

It  is  true  that  an  outdoor  photog- 
rapher can  get  even  better  photos  by 
using  a tripod,  exposure  meter,  remote 
release,  etc.  But  the  hunter  crouched 
in  a tree  or  under  it  must  depend 
upon  as  much  automation  as  possible 
if  he  wants  to  combine  photography 
with  hunting.  Of  course,  when  shoot- 
ing hunting  scenes,  the  successful 
hunter  with  his  trophy,  plain  scenery 
or  camp  shots,  considerably  more  time 
can  be  taken  to  insure  best  results. 

Although  carrying  a camera,  or  even 
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A PICTURE  OF  A striking  scene  can  bring  as  much  pleasure  in  future  years  as  the  shot 
at  a trophy  animal  which  seemed  the  high  point  at  the  time. 


two  cameras,  on  straps,  provides  no 
big  problem,  it  is  a good  idea  to 
make  certain  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  your  shooting  the  bow. 
Straps  should  be  kept  short  so  the 
camera  doesn’t  act  as  a pendulum  and 
keep  swinging  around  your  waist.  A 
safety  pin  next  to  the  buckle  on  the 
strap  will  prevent  weight  of  the  cam- 
era from  causing  it  to  keep  moving 
forward  to  get  in  the  way.  This  may 
inhibit  you  from  getting  the  camera 
into  quick  motion,  but  it  does  elim- 
inate considerable  annoyance. 

There  is  another  reason  for  keeping 
the  camera  as  much  to  the  rear  as 
possible.  A bow  hunter  is  usually  well 
camouflaged,  and  forward  hanging 
cameras  can  break  up  the  desired 
color  pattern. 

To  anticipate  photo  action  on  a 
deer  stand,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
camera  ready.  This  necessitates  open- 
ing the  case  and  exposing  the  metal- 
lic surfaces  to  view.  Consequently, 
the  camera  at  the  ready  should  be 
placed  in  a position  where  it  isn’t 
easily  seen,  or  some  sort  of  camou- 
flage should  be  placed  over  it.  This 
can  be  anything  from  a few  broad 
leaves  to  an  extra  piece  of  camouflage 
carried  along  for  the  purpose. 


Some  system  should  be  devised  to 
avoid  walking  away  without  your  ex- 
pensive camera  when  you  leave  your 
stand.  Place  an  arrow  through  a loop 
of  the  strap  or  utilize  some  other  re- 
minder. Don’t  leave  both  the  camera 
and  the  arrow  behind! 

Naturally,  everybody  wants  to  mug 
for  the  camera  when  having  their 
photo  taken.  Try  to  avoid  the  usual 
head-on  shots.  Get  a little  variety  in 
your  pictures.  Have  the  hunter  doing 
something,  such  as  tagging  the  deer, 
showing  the  antlers  to  a companion, 
dragging  the  animal,  etc. 

Above  all,  do  not  have  some  clod 
sitting  atop  a magnificent  trophy.  It 
gives  a poor  impression.  Anyway, 
getting  him  to  kneel  behind  it  will 
make  the  rack  appear  bigger.  Don’t 
rob  the  animal  of  its  final  dignity  in 
death.  For  the  same  reason,  force  the 
tongue  back  into  the  animal’s  mouth 
before  photographing  it.  The  tongue 
is  but  one  big  muscle  that  relaxes  in 
death,  but  it  is  unsightly  when  it 
hangs  from  the  mouth. 

If  you  are  alone,  keep  in  mind  that 
many  cameras  have  a delayed  action 
device  which  permits  you  to  take  your 
own  photo.  Get  your  trophy  near  a 
flat  stump  or  a rock  on  which  you  can 
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CHOOSING  THE  PROPER  lens  aperture  and 
shutter  speed  can  give  you  a sharp  photo 
of  the  subject  that  interests  you  and  soften 
distracting  background. 

place  the  camera.  Focus  so  that  the 
animal  and  enough  of  the  space 
around  it  to  accommodate  you  will  be 
in  the  photo.  Trip  the  shutter,  then 
move  fast  to  get  in  the  picture. 

One  consideration  in  the  automated 
cameras  of  today  is  that  the  light 
mechanism  will  generally  average  out 
what  it  picks  up  reflected  from  the 
area  being  photographed.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  dark  and  the  background  is 
light,  the  subject  will  also  be  dark, 
generally  too  dark,  on  the  finished 
photo.  So,  when  shooting  such  as  a 
bear  with  the  lucky  hunter,  hold  the 
camera  close  to  the  bear  to  see  what 
reading  you  get.  Then,  since  you  will 
find  that  most  cameras  permit  a man- 
ual setting,  set  the  lens  by  hand  to 


conform  to  the  reading  you  took  from 
the  bear. 

The  same  problem  pops  up  in  win- 
ter when  the  white  background  of 
snow  will  cause  the  subject  to  appear 
much  too  dark  in  the  finished  photo. 
Again,  when  conditions  permit,  take 
your  reading  from  the  animal  or  the 
hunter’s  attire  while  the  camera  is 
on  automatic,  then  hand  adjust  the 
lens  to  the  manual  setting. 

Some  cameras  will  automatically 
adjust  to  a spot  seen  through  the 
viewfinder.  But  even  these  are  prac- 
tical only  if  you  have  a subject  large 
enough  to  utilize  this  advantage.  All 
these  variables  should  constitute  a 
warning  that  it  is  most  important  to 
know  your  camera. 

Those  who  take  photos  to  go  with 
outdoor  stories  naturally  use  only 
their  best.  Most  outdoor  photos  wind 
up  in  the  waste  basket,  for  they  are 
taken  under  trying  conditions.  So, 
take  plenty  of  pictures.  Some  day 
you  may  have  a photo  enlargement 
hanging  on  the  wall  that  you  prize 
more  than  any  animal,  bird,  or  fish 
mount  in  your  den. 

What  is  presented  here  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  be  a course  in  photog- 
raphy. Rather,  it  is  intended  as  a 
temptation  to  entice  you  into  the  de- 
lights of  recording  a photo  story  of 
the  wonderful  things  that  happen  in 
between  bow  shots. 

Instead  of  being  forced  to  say,  “I 
wish  I’d  had  a camera,”  carry  one. 


Answers  to  Center-Pages  Quiz 

1 —  White  walnuts  in  hulls  match  photo  D.  3 — Beechnuts  in  hulls  match  photo  E. 

2 —  Black  walnuts  in  hulls  match  photo  C.  4 — Hazelnuts  in  hulls  match  photo  B. 

5 — Hickory  nuts  in  hulls  match  photo  A. 
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Learn  From  The  Benchrest 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


MY  EFFORTS  WITH  a hammer 
and  saw  produced  an  awkward 
looking,  strong  benchrest  with  the 
looks  of  a carpenter’s  nightmare.  It 
was  plain  to  see  I’d  better  stick  to  guns 
and  shooting  and  allow  more  skilled 
hands  to  work  with  wood.  Yet,  built 
from  odds  and  ends  of  rough  lumber 
and  standing  on  three  6-inch  posts 
buried  deep  below  the  frost  line,  my 
benchrest  would  serve  the  purpose 
and  allow  me  to  shoot  from  a solid 
position  in  comfort. 

I’ve  explained  before  how  I dis- 
covered after  making  a very  long  shot 
that  I was  a terrible  chuck  shot  even 
though  I had  killed  hundreds  of  the 
critters.  It  all  came  about  one  evening 
when  I looked  down  on  a fat  varmint 
with  a hole  through  the  back  of  the 
rib  cage.  Trouble  was,  I had  enter- 
tained the  notion  when  I fired  that 
my  bullet  would  send  the  chuck  to  a 
quick  demise  with  a well-placed  brain 
shot.  It  didn’t  take  a pedigreed 
mathematician  to  figure  out  the  bullet 
was  a good  eight  inches  from  where 
I wanted  it. 

Like  most  fellows,  when  I started 
hunting  I had  been  satisfied  just  to 
find  a dead  chuck  instead  of  being 
overly  concerned  with  where  the  bul- 
let landed.  During  those  years,  dis- 
tance and  quantity  were  the  prime 
requisites  with  me,  and,  unfortunately, 
this  philosophy  prevailed  with  most 
chuck  hunters.  If  a varmint  hunter 
hadn’t  taken  a hundred  or  so  chucks 
in  a summer,  he  was  almost  ashamed 
to  admit  it.  With  short  shots  practi- 
cally prohibited,  most  fellows  kept 
banging  away  over  distances  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  rifles,  just  to 
pile  up  the  score. 

It  didn’t  seem  to  make  much  differ- 
ence how  many  shots  were  fired 
during  the  course  of  a summer,  if 
eventually  a large  number  of  chuck 


THIS  HART-BARRELED  308  often  groups 
in  a half-inch  at  200  yards,  but  only  the 
benchrest  lets  the  shooter  know  his 
equipment  has  this  capability. 

tails  were  collected  beyond  250  yards. 
I recall  during  the  early  1950s  firing  at 
chucks  past  400  yards  while  using  a 
218  Bee  or  22  Hornet.  Once  in  a blue 
moon,  a bullet  would  connect,  and 
this  was  considered  good  shooting. 

The  seemingly  insignificant  episode 
with  the  chuck  mentioned  struck  a 
note  in  me  that  didn’t  harmonize.  I 
can’t  say  I changed  immediately,  but 
I couldn’t  forget  it.  Every  time  I got 
ready  to  shoot  over  a long  distance, 
I would  recall  the  chuck  shot  through 
the  rib  cage.  This  bothered  me  to  the 
extent  that  I reduced  my  shooting 
distances  to  where  I could  place  the 
bullet.  I didn’t  talk  about  this  with 
other  varmint  chasers  because  dis- 
tance was  one  of  the  prevailing  sub- 
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jects  at  every  hot  stove  session. 

Whether  I talked  about  it  or  not, 
I began  to  see  chuck  hunting  in  a 
different  light  and  the  quest  for 
quantity  faded.  To  get  off  on  the  right 
foot,  I dropped  all  shots  below  150 
yards.  When  I frankly  admitted  this 
to  the  gang,  I was  nearly  laughed  out 
of  the  community.  My  hunting  pals 
claimed  a rock  could  be  thrown  that 
far  and  suggested  I go  back  to  a BB 
gun  instead  of  the  new  Remington 
222  that  had  just  hit  the  market.  I 
suffered  in  silence  and  took  heart  from 
the  fact  I was  doing  the  right  thing. 

Although  my  shooting  improved,  it 
wasn’t  long  before  I knew  hunting 
was  not  the  real  answer  to  reaching 
my  goal.  A dead  chuck  was  only 
proof  of  one  shot,  and  the  ones 
missed  left  me  without  an  answer. 
Right  then,  it  dawned  on  me  that  cut- 
ting holes  in  paper  had  more  merit 
than  I had  thought.  It  became  abun- 
dantly clear  to  me  that  shooting  from 
a solid  rest  was  the  proper  way  to 
become  proficient.  An  evening  or  two 
spent  on  an  abandoned  stripmine  with 
a large  bag  of  sawdust  over  some 


BENCHREST  GIVES  beginning  woman 
shooter  a chance  to  learn  proper  sight  pic- 
ture and  trigger  squeeze,  helps  her  gain 
confidence  in  her  ability. 
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rocks  gave  me  my  first  clear  picture 
of  the  importance  of  group  shooting. 

The  need  for  a benchrest  close  to 
home  was  a must  and  sent  me  search- 
ing through  dozens  of  shooting  maga- 
zines for  plans  without  success.  My 
dilemma  came  to  an  end  when  I was 
passing  a farmhouse  some  hundred 
miles  from  home  and  spotted  a crude 
bench  in  a pasture  field.  Happily  the 
owner  showed  me  his  work  of  art, 
along  with  the  bullet  backstop,  and 
permitted  me  to  make  measurements. 
Now  that  I’ve  built  a few  benches,  I 
know  the  kindly  gentelman  had  few 
tools  and  no  plans. 

Sacks  of  Sand 

With  all  its  crudeness,  the  first  table 
was  strong  and  level,  and  the  next 
problem  was  getting  rests  for  under 
the  rifle.  I was  so  anxious  to  get 
started  shooting,  I gave  little  thought 
to  this  and  used  two  sacks  of  sand. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  this  but 
an  adjustable  front  rest  is  far  better. 

I happen  to  be  a dyed-in-the-wool 
improvisor  and  homemade  inventor, 
and  it  wasn’t  long  before  I turned  out 
numerous  types  of  adjustable  front 
and  rear  rests.  Some  lasted  one  or  two 
evenings,  while  others  of  more  so- 
phisticated design  were  given  more 
life. 

For  awhile,  I used  an  elaborate  ad- 
justable rear  rest,  but  it  had  no  ad- 
vantage over  a small  sack  of  sand 
lying  on  a wood  block.  The  wood 
block  made  it  easier  to  slide  the  rear 
rest  on  the  table  top.  It  soon  became 
apparent  I was  getting  more  involved 
in  rest  making  than  in  becoming  a 
good  shot,  and  I quit  when  I dis- 
covered all  that  was  needed  was  a 
simple  turn-screw  on  a heavy  base  for  ; 
the  front  and  the  sack  of  sand  and 
wood  block  for  the  rear.  I never 
thought  the  day  would  come  when  I 
would  rather  spend  an  evening  testing 
handloads  and  shooting  groups  than 
pursuing  my  favorite  sport  of  chuck 
hunting.  It  wasn’t  any  loss  of  interest  jl 
in  matching  wits  with  the  wily  pasture 
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pigs,  it  was  what  I was  learning  at  the 
bench.  Group  shooting  began  to  get 
in  my  bloodstream,  and  the  day  I fired 
several  groups  from  a fine  rifle  with  a 
highly  tuned  trigger,  I became  con- 
scious of  the  importance  the  trigger 
plays  in  good  shooting. 

As  with  most  inexperienced  hand- 
loaders,  I was  a great  believer  in  sheer 
speed.  Without  having  any  ballistic 
knowledge  of  what  high  velocities  can 
do  to  small  bullets,  I assumed  the 
faster  it  went,  the  quicker  I made  the 
kill.  This  philosophy  took  a nosedive 
when  more  moderate  velocities  gave 
superior  results  on  paper.  The  speed 
craze  didn’t  die  immediately.  It  was 
so  deeply  imbedded  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  222, 1 actually  believed  the 
218  Bee  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  Hornet. 

As  the  targets  piled  high  in  my  little 
shop,  definite  truths  were  replacing 
the  myths  I held  dear.  Keeping  a host 
of  statistics  on  each  target,  the  evi- 
dence accumulated  left  little  doubt 
I had  been  using  the  wrong  approach 
for  many  years.  A new  era  began  for 
me  when  I forgot  about  distance  and 
quantity  and  thought  only  about  pre- 
cise shooting  and  exact  bullet  place- 
ment. 

There’s  no  denying  my  score  fell  far 
below  the  most  inexperienced  chuck 
shooters,  but  the  few  I took  were 
products  of  knowledge  gained  from 
benchrest  shooting  instead  of  random 
shooting.  The  desire  to  come  up  with 
better  loads  and  tighter  groups  kept 
me  glued  to  the  bench  and  away  from 
the  rolling  pasture  lands  of  chuck 
country. 

I was  not  dismayed  over  the  lack  of 
hunting,  and  one  summer  my  total 
take  of  chucks  was  less  than  25,  but 
I did  manage  to  fire  50  to  100  rounds 
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THOUGH  NOT  AS  SATISFACTORY  as  a 
solid  heavy  bench,  folding  ironing  board 
makes  a good  rest,  is  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  transport  in  a car. 


per  evening  from  the  bench.  The  de- 
sire to  hunt  still  burned  deep  within 
me,  but  a stronger  desire  to  probe 
and  test  kept  me  loading  and  shooting. 
Other  chuck  hunters  found  their  way 
to  my  bench,  and  soon  I had  a multi- 
tude of  rifles  to  test.  The  door  opened 
to  a new  world  of  shooting  for  me,  and 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  shoot  and 
hunt  with  a myriad  of  models  and 
cartridges. 

With  me  it  took  time,  and  there  was 
no  immediate  transition.  It  was  prob- 
ably three  years  before  I gained 
enough  confidence  to  know  what  I was 
doing.  I’m  not  implying  10,000  rounds 
must  be  fired  to  see  results,  but  I was 
so  deeply  involved  with  many  rifles 
and  loads,  it  took  a long  time  to  get 
a comprehensive  picture.  I will  say 
my  shooting  improved  before  the  first 
summer  was  over. 

Consistency  is  the  first  thing  to 
learn.  Cutting  one  %"  group  out  of 
a dozen  that  range  over  two  inches  is 
not  being  consistent.  Yet,  all  of  us 
have  a tendency  to  save  only  the  good 
groups  and  discard  the  poor.  Actual- 
ly, the  one  good  group  teaches  very 
little,  but  by  studying  the  patterns  of 
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all  groups,  errors  in  rifle  holding,  aim- 
ing, and  trigger  squeezing  may  come 
to  light.  As  I implied  earlier,  no 
hunter  can  be  sure  he  hit  where  he 
aimed  since  there  are  so  many  factors 
involved.  My  famous  “back  of  the  ear” 
shot  that  landed  in  the  last  rib  could 
have  been  caused  by  the  chuck  lurch- 
ing forward  just  as  I fired,  or  my 
rifle  drifting  laterally.  I have  no  way 
of  knowing. 


U-SHAPED  BENCHREST  makes  a conven- 
ient platform  for  assorted  shooting  gear, 
including  chronograph  for  measuring  av- 
erage instrumental  velocities  of  handloads. 

Consistency  requires  a great  deal 
from  the  shooter.  All  rifles  have  a po- 
tential, whether  it  be  or  4"  at  100 
yards.  Under  normal  conditions  if  the 
shooter  does  his  part,  the  rifle  will 
give  the  same  potential  with  a given 
load.  Some  of  the  ex-military  imports 
splatter  a 6-inch  pattern  at  100  yards, 
but  with  careful  loading  and  bench 
testing,  most  will  do  better. 

No  hunter  would  discover  this,  and 
may  have  missed  several  deer  not 
from  poor  shooting  ability  but  from  a 
rifle  that  was  scattering  its  bullets. 
This  might  be  an  exaggerated  ex- 
ample, but  it  does  serve  to  bring  out 
the  point  that  the  hunter  has  no  way 
of  knowing  what  his  rifle  will  do  un- 
less it’s  fired  from  a sturdy  rest. 

During  the  early  years  of  my  shoot- 


ing, many  hunters  failed  to  see  the 
advantages  of  a benchrest,  and  I often 
smiled  as  they  told  me  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  a cumbersome  con- 
traption ( as  my  bench  was  called ) on 
a deer  hunt.  I had  difficulty  winning 
converts,  but  went  on  explaining  the 
good  habits  learned  at  the  benchrest 
would  be  beneficial  in  the  woods. 

I have  no  idea  how  many  dozens  of 
supposedly  good  shots  with  rather  im- 
pressive big  game  records  had  trouble 
shooting  a 5-inch  group  from  the 
bench.  It  was  a little  embarrassing 
after  a number  of  successful  big  game 
hunts,  to  stare  at  a 5-shot  group 
larger  than  the  bottom  of  a gallon  jug. 

i learned  very  quickly  never  to 
criticize  the  shooter,  but,  instead,  at- 
tempt to  find  out  why  his  shooting  i 
was  erratic.  As  time  went  by,  I ] 
spotted  many  of  the  common  errors  ! 
such  as  yanking  the  trigger,  lack  of  i 
concentration,  and  the  inherent  fear  u 
of  recoil.  With  others,  it  was  the  use  ( 
of  the  wrong  type  of  action  or  wrong 
cartridge.  When  the  Magnums  gained  i 
popularity,  many  shooters  immedi-  i 
ately  switched  from  rifles  they  knew 
how  to  handle,  and  consequently  ran  j 
into  problems  with  noise  and  recoil,  i 
For  many,  it  was  a step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Problem:  Fear 

During  this  transition  to  the  Mag- 
num I witnessed  several  humorous 
episodes.  I can’t  forget  trying  to  help  ’ 
a handsome  young  fellow  who  tow- 
ered over  six  feet  overcome  a grouping 
problem  with  a 300  Weatherby  Mag- 
num. His  problem  was  fear  of  the 
big  cartridge,  but  despite  all  the  di- 
plomacy I could  master,  he  refused  j 
to  accept  the  idea  a smaller  cartridge 
would  be  more  suitable.  He  insisted 
the  rifle  wouldn’t  group,  overlooking 
several  very  tight  3-shot  groups  I had 
fired. 

After  I explained  a number  of  times 
how  to  handle  the  heavy  punch  of  the 
Magnum,  his  lady  friend  asked  to  take 
a shot.  When  I found  out  she  had 
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never  fired  a rifle  of  any  size,  I was 
not  anxious  to  have  her  make  a debut 
at  my  bench,  but  the  young  guy  was 
so  humiliated  with  the  ugly  groups 
he  fired  that  he  made  no  objections. 
I’d  gathered  from  previous  conversa- 
tion he  had  impressed  upon  her  his 
ability  to  shoot. 

I was  more  than  apprehensive  as 
she  settled  her  100  pounds  in  the  ad- 
justable shooting  chair,  and  I spent  as 
long  as  possible  explaining  how  to 
cope  with  the  backward  thrust  of  the 
Weatherby.  She  listened  attentively 
without  one  sign  of  fear,  and  calmly 
reached  for  a shell. 

I did  insist  on  dry-firing  the  rifle  a 
number  of  times,  hoping  she  would 
think  twice  after  seeing  her  boyfriend 
bounced  backward,  but  it  didn’t  hap- 
pen. I never  knew  a Weatherby  300 
Magnum  shell  was  so  big  until  I 
watched  her  calmly  feed  one  into  the 
chamber.  I kept  both  eyes  open  so  I 
could  testify  later  on  her  demise,  but 
after  the  Magnum  bellowed,  she 
rested  it  on  the  sandbags  and  looked 
through  the  spotting  scope.  To  every- 


one’s surprise,  especially  her  friend’s, 
the  bullet  was  in  the  black.  Two  more 
shots  gave  a nice  3-inch  group,  and  I 
tossed  away  my  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions and  froze  against  the  spotting 
scope  encouraging  her  to  “lay  ’em  in.” 

I have  serious  doubts  if  that  friend- 
ship culminated  in  marriage,  especial- 
ly after  she  made  her  boyfriend  save 
the  target  so  she  could  show  the  girls 
in  the  office  her  group. 

There’s  no  need  for  me  to  give  in- 
structions on  how  to  build  a benchrest 
when  nearly  every  gun  club  has  one 
or  more  and  dozens  decorate  privately 
owned  land,  but  I do  want  to  empha- 
size what  the  bench  has  to  offer.  First, 
don’t  be  lulled  into  believing  cutting 
holes  in  paper  is  a waste  of  time  and 
money.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth.  Maybe  I’m  too  far  on  one  side, 
but  the  hunter  who  is  willing  to  fire 
two  or  three  boxes  of  ammo  in  prac- 
tice before  the  season  will  definitely 
have  a better  chance  when  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  arrives. 

I’m  constantly  talking  about  con- 
centration and  trigger  pull.  I do  this 


BOB  WISE  AND  CLIFF  HOCKER  GET  READY  to  test  some  new  loads  for  their  1000- 
yard  target  rifles.  Benchrest  takes  the  strain  out  of  such  shooting. 
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because  I believe  each  is  essential  to 
becoming  a good  shot.  Few  hunters 
get  the  full  potential  from  their  rifles 
and  hunt  year  after  year  wondering 
how  they  will  react  when  a buck 
appears.  From  what  I’ve  gathered 
over  the  years,  most  fellows  are  un- 
certain how  far  to  shoot,  or  where  to 
hold.  Also,  few  understand  the  flight 
of  the  bullet  and  make  bad  aiming 
errors  at  distances  under  150  yards. 

In  group  shooting  concentration  is  a 
paramount  factor.  The  shooter  must 
hold  the  reticle  on  the  aiming  point 
until  the  shot  is  fired.  This  is  not  easy 
to  do,  and  shooters  have  a tendency  to 
forget  about  the  reticle  and  think 
about  recoil  as  the  trigger  is  being 
pulled.  A hunter  would  hardly  be 
aware  of  this  under  field  conditions, 
but  it’s  soon  obvious  at  the  benchrest. 
When  just  this  one  factor  is  overcome, 
the  size  of  the  groups  begins  to 
dwindle. 

Many  good  things  are  derived  from 
bench  shooting— holding  the  rifle 
square  without  tilting  or  canting,  al- 
lowing the  body  to  ride  with  the  back- 
ward jump  of  the  rifle,  but  above  all 
else,  becoming  very  familiar  with  the 
actual  rifles  used  for  hunting.  It  won’t 
happen  in  one  day  or  one  week,  but 


the  end  result  of  practice  from  the 
benchrest  will  instill  a new  confidence 
in  any  hunter. 

I’m  convinced  the  benchrest  is  the 
best  place  to  improve  rifle  shooting. 
After  20  years  and  perhaps  4,000  rifles, 

I feel  qualified  to  make  that  state- 
ment. I have  taken  far  fewer  chucks 
since  that  fateful  day  I discovered  my 
inadequacies  in  shooting,  but  quantity 
holds  no  spell  over  me  now.  Whether 
it  be  a squirrel  50  yards  away  on  an 
oak  or  a chuck  at  250  yards,  I’m  in- 
terested in  just  one  thing— putting  the 
bullet  where  I want  it. 

I would  be  grossly  egotistical  to  say 
it  always  happens,  but  that  is  why  the  i 
quest  goes  on.  I am  acutely  aware  i 
that  most  rifles  have  more  to  offer  than 
I can  get  from  them.  It’s  a never- 
ending  game  with  me,  and  until  my 
nerves  deteriorate  or  my  eyes  grow 
dim,  I’ll  pursue  the  fascinating  hobby  1 
of  bench  shooting.  There’s  a special 
something  about  testing  a rifle  that 
runs  deep  in  my  bloodstream.  If  I 
hadn’t  constructed  my  first  benchrest, 
it’s  more  than  likely  I would  have  con- 
tinued through  the  years  as  a varmint 
hunter,  but  I’d  never  have  known  » 
what  can  be  learned  from  the  heavy  i 
table  and  a couple  sacks  of  sand.  . . . 


'jCoafeing  JlWktmxrfr  , . . 

The  eyes  of  the  citizens  were  somewhat  opened  this  morning,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  great  Allegheny  Hunters,  Dr.  John  Dickson,  Dr.  J.  B.  Her- 
ron and  Harry  Boyle,  with  fourteen  fine  specimens  of  the  deer.  The  ex- 
citement and  rush  was  “some”,  as  they  passed  up  Federal  street,  on  the 
pavement,  just  looking  for  all  the  world  as  though  they  had  just 
emerged  from  some  awful  cold  region.  They  have  not  been  quite  three 
weeks  gone,  and  appear  to  have  experienced  rather  tough  times  - yet 
they  have  come  down  well  rewarded.  They  shot  the  deer  near  Tid- 
ioute,  in  Venango  county,  about  175  miles  up  the  Allegheny.  They  left 
there  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  in  a flat  boat,  which  they  built  for 
the  occasion,  and  arrived  at  the  Allegheny  wharf  this  morning.  [The  Al- 
legheny Daily  Enterprise,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  December  13,  1851.] 
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P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Raymond  H.  Morningstar,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton.  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne.  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land. Pike,  Sullivan.  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Paul  H Glenny,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon.  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754..  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson.  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4.  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller.  Superintendent.  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  GUY  COHELEACH 

Though  still  a young  man,  Guy  Coheleach  has  for  years 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  country’s  top  wildlife  artists. 
His  great  horned  owl  painting  on  this  month's  cover— his 
first  for  GAME  NEWS — shows  why.  Since  few  of  us  have 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  see  this  great  bird  at  close  range 
in  the  wild,  this  detailed  rendition  is  particularly  impressive. 
The  great  horned  owl  is  a fierce,  predatory  bird,  yet  as  with 
all  of  nature’s  creatures,  it  serves  a useful  function  in  the 
overall  scheme  of  life. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Some  Thoughts  for  September  . . . and  Later 


1LIKE  SEPTEMBER  FOR  A lot  of  reasons,  an  important  one  being  that 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  hunting  year.  Doves  are  the  first  game- 
bird available  to  gunners  on  their  new  licenses,  and  a trickier  target  doesn’t 
exist.  But  the  very  characteristics  that  make  the  dove  such  a challenging 
bird  bring  problems  of  their  own.  Some  researchers  suggest  that  over  50 
million  doves  are  downed  in  this  country  annually,  and  in  the  taking  hunters 
expend  perhaps  half  a billion  shells!  This  is  fine  for  the  ammo  makers,  the 
gourmets,  and  as  recreation— and  it  doesn’t  hurt  the  resource  as  the  harvest 
doesn’t  come  close  to  equaling  the  natural  reproduction. 

However,  those  500  million  shells  are  something  else.  Since  the  advent  of 
plastic  cases  a comparatively  short  time  ago,  discarded  empties  are  a genu- 
ine nuisance.  The  old  paper  cases  quickly  deteriorated  in  the  field,  but  the 
plastics  last  for  years.  They’re  bad  enough  when  scattered  over  large  areas, 
as  in  other  small  game  hunting,  but  when  concentrated  at  stands  such  as  dove 
hunters  often  use,  they  can  be  serious  enough  that  a landowner  will  close  his 
fields  to  hunting  because  of  them.  So  take  them  home  with  you.  If  you 
carried  the  loaded  ones  in,  you  can  carry  the  empties  out,  right?  They’re  lots 
lighter  now,  and  in  addition  they  can  be  given  to  a friend  who  reloads.  An- 
other practice  to  avoid— common  with  dove  hunters— is  cleaning  the  birds  in 
the  field.  Admittedly,  feathers,  etc.,  do  not  last  long,  but  while  they’re  there, 
often  in  piles  by  a road,  they  are  far  from  appetizing  and  understandably  an- 
tagonize the  farmer. 

And  if  you  think  that  isn’t  important,  you  have  another  think  coming.  A 
recent  study  by  the  New  York  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Cor- 
nell University  proves  that.  Investigating  the  posting  of  private  property 
against  recreational  use,  they  learned  that  42%  of  such  land  in  that  state  is 
now  closed,  an  increase  of  67%  in  the  past  decade.  You  want  to  know  the 
reasons?  “Bad  experiences.”  Most  of  these,  56%,  were  with  hunters,  which 
is  more  than  twice  the  26%  attributed  to  the  snowmobiling  group,  so  often 
bad  mouthed  by  gunners.  Fishermen  caused  7%  of  the  closings,  with  the 
remainder  divided  among  other  “sportsmen.” 

Suggestions  offered  to  improve  landowner-outdoorsman  relations  were:  “1) 
always  request  permission  to  enter  private  property;  2)  make  friends  with 
landowners;  3)  leave  the  property  in  as  good  or  better  condition  than  you 
found  it.”  These  are  good  but  in  my  opinion  don’t  go  far  enough.  One  more 
should  be  added:  Report  violators!  I don’t  know  how  long  it’s  going  to  take 
before  we  stop  running  scared  from  the  few  miserable  slobs  who  are  ruining 
everyone’s  chances  for  outdoor  recreation,  but  if  some  changes  aren’t  made 
soon,  if  we  don’t  get  personally  involved  in  opposing  illegal  and  immoral 
acts,  we  won’t  have  any  outdoors  left  to  fight  for  .—Bob  Bell 


Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 
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RAPPING  FALLS  FAR  BEHIND 
most  any  other  form  of  “game 
pursuit”  and  I feel  this  is  unfortunate; 
it  should  be  a part  of  every  outdoors- 
man’s  total  experience.  It  offers  a 
challenge  to  match  the  most  refined 
facet  of  hunting.  I’ve  tried  them  all 
and  feel  I’ve  got  some  background  to 
justify  the  claim  that  without  a stint 
at  trapping,  the  outdoorsman  has 
missed  something  basic,  something 
that  was  as  much  a part  of  the  lives 
or  our  forefathers  as  their  exploits 
with  gunpowder  and  ball. 

No,  I haven’t  forgotten  the  thrill  of 
the  stalk,  the  cat  and  mouse  game 
that  goes  on  between  the  hunter  and 
the  hunted.  And  unless  prevented  by 
some  four-lettered  circumstance  (like 
work).  I’ll  be  out  on  the  first  day  of 
each  season  that  opens— and  a good 
many  other  days  besides!  Yes,  I still 
brag  about  a few  choice  shots  made 
over  the  years,  especially  my  big  8- 
point  (remind  me  to  tell  you  about 
that  someday! ).  But,  in  hunting,  in 
every  case  it’s  a matter  of  either 
flushing  out  or  waiting  out  your  quar- 
ry and  then,  using  whatever  measure 
of  marksmanship  you  possess,  bring- 
ing it  down  with  a well  placed  shot— 
or  two.  On  the  trapline  you  never  get 
that  “second  shot,”  at  least  not  in 
the  same  day. 

True,  a knowledge  of  your  prey’s 
habits,  as  in  trapping,  enabled  you  to 
be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
—and  even,  perhaps,  more  often  than 
your  less  knowledgeable  hunting  pals. 
But  when  it  came  right  down  to  that 
final  moment  of  triumph,  you  were 
there  to  see  your  game,  whether  it 
was  coming  or  going;  you  saw  it  and 
were  able  to  adjust  to  the  situation. 

Many  of  the  bucks  I’ve  shot  were 
heard  before  they  broke  into  view. 
And,  hearing  their  approach,  I was 
prepared  for  them.  One  day,  while 


hunting  ringnecks  along  the  edge  of 
a beaver  dam  across  a small  stream 
running  through  the  meadow,  I was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  wings  behind 
me.  I was  not  prepared  any  more  for 
a duck  than  a bear,  but  one  quick 
turn  and  I was  one  wood  duck  deeper 
into  the  season! 

Grouse  do  explode— and  how  few 
you  see  before  you  hear  them.  Yet 
your  ears  guide  your  eyes  to  the 
sound  by  instinct  and  you  make  the 
shot.  Your  long-awaited  buck,  charg- 
ing through  the  hollow  veers  suddenly 
off  course  and  emerges  from  the 
dense  undergrowth  50  yards  farther 
away.  Your  rifle  is  sighted  in  so  that 
a 50-yard  differential  is  peanuts— it 
won’t  change  the  point  of  impact  sig- 
nificantly—but  you  were  there,  on  the 
spot,  capable  of  making  all  sorts  of 
calculations  if  his  change  of  direction 
was  not  in  your  game  plan.  The  trap- 
per, though,  must  make  a set  where 
le  is  certain  a furbearer  will  pass.  If 
le’s  wrong,  he  stays  wrong,  there’s  no 
second-guessing. 

The  best  illustration  I can  give  of 
a hunter’s  advantage  over  the  trapper 
in  his  pursuit  of  game  is  an  incident 
that  happened  to  me  just  a few  years 
back.  I had  accepted  the  invitation 
of  a friend  to  spend  the  first  day  of 
buck  season  with  him  on  his  farm 
which  had  lain  fallow  for  a number 
of  years.  The  farm,  though  not  of 
vast  acreage,  was  ideally  situated  in 
prime  northeastern  Pennsylvania  deer 
country.  Bordered  on  the  north  by 
a swamp  of  some  20  acres,  the  old 
farm  had  for  its  other  borders  a mix- 
ture of  farmland,  oak  slashings,  and 
here  and  there  a stand  of  dense  hem- 
lock—everything  you  could  ask  for. 

My  host  had  studied  his  land  well 
and  knew  the  paths  that  deer  could 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS  trapper  tends  his 
traps  early.  Daybreak  is  the  best  time. 
Unless  drowning  sets  are  used,  it  should 
not  be  later  in  the  day. 

be  expected  to  take  both  morning 
and  evening.  He  offered  me  a choice 
stand  beneath  a majestic  pine.  With 
the  stand  came  a full  set  of  instruc- 
tions which  made  the  hunt  sound 
more  like  a guided  tour.  I could  ex- 
pect to  have  deer  approaching  me,  he 
instructed,  from  three  separate  run- 
ways which  very  nearly  converged  at 
the  pine.  It  seemed  so  simple,  too 
much  like  selecting  from  a menu,  that 
I nearly  declined.  But,  in  deference 
to  my  host,  I decided  to  stick  out  at 
least  the  first  few  hours. 


The  opening  hours  were  fruitless 
and  my  thoughts  and  my  gaze  wan- 
dered. The  small  stream  that  drained 
the  swamp  was  just  a short  distance 
from  the  pine  and  to  my  right.  I’d 
never  trapped  this  area  before  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive. Looking  it  over  from  my 
vantage  point,  I was  envisioning  all 
sorts  of  sets  when  a mink,  either  a 
young  male  or  a large  female,  came 
loping  along  its  bank.  I watched  in  a 
trance,  for  though  I’ve  seen  a number 
of  mink  running  in  broad  daylight, 
under  a variety  of  circumstances,  the 
sight  of  each  one  thrills  me  anew. 
As  I watched,  I could  see  why  “blind” 
sets,  made  where  natural  or  man- 
made obstructions  force  mink  back 
into  the  water,  were  so  effective. 
Rather  than  navigate  around  the  ob- 
struction, the  mink’s  natural  tendency 
is  to  slip  into  the  water  to  emerge 
again  when  the  terrain  strikes  its 
fancy.  As  the  mink  disappeared  from 
view,  I looked  at  some  of  the  “good 
places”  I had  considered  for  sets  just 
moments  ago.  I learned  a number  of 
things  that  day. 

A 6-Point  Disappearing 

My  gaze  returned  to  the  runways 
and  the  same  clusters  of  dead  oak 
leaves  still  looked  like  a deer  peering 
out  at  me  just  as  they  had  before  the 
stream  and  my  favorite  of  furbearers 
had  distracted  me.  I was  having 
enough  of  this!  Only  distant  shots 
rang  out  to  indicate  action  on  some 
distant  hill  and  I swung  my  gaze 
away  from  those  monotonous  run- 
ways just  in  time  to  see  a 6-point  buck 
disappearing  behind  a thicket  some 
60  yards  off  my  left  quarter.  This  was 
all  wrong,  I thought.  He  came  from 
behind  me  and  the  runways  are  over 
there.  ...  By  the  time  he  emerged 
from  the  other  side  of  the  thicket,  I 
had  fully  recovered  from  the  shock. 
And,  though  he  had  broken  the 
ground  rules  by  being  where  he 
shouldn’t  have  been,  I raised  my  rifle 
and  dropped  him  with  a single  shot. 
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This  is  a common  occurrence  and 
I hope  I’ve  driven  the  point  home. 
Now,  picture  yourself  on  your  favor- 
ite deer  stand,  or  tramping  over  your 
favorite  bird  or  cottontail  territory. 
Take  a mental  look  around.  You  can 
see  many  points  from  which  might 
bound  your  trophy  buck,  or  many 
acres  from  which  you  might  flush  a 
bird  or  rabbit.  But  try  to  pinpoint 
one  square  foot  of  ground  where  you 
would  make  a dirt  hole  set  to  catch 
a fox! 

The  same  holds  true  in  waterfowl- 
ing.  Some  places  are  a natural  for 
decoys  and  a blind— at  others  a sneak 
boat  is  the  only  way.  But  if  you’re 
wrong  and  the  ducks  or  geese  don’t 
go  by  the  rule  book,  you’ve  got  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  change  your  tactics, 
because  you’re  there  following  the 
action.  But  which  little  four-inch 
square  of  that  wet  countryside  would 
you  choose  to  set  a trap  with  the  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  tomorrow  it 
might  hold  a mink?  Take  one  good 
look  at  the  pan  on  any  steel  trap.  It’s 
all  the  margin  of  error  you  have.  Your 
set  must  be  made  where  you  know  the 
animals  will  run— exactly  where  they 
will  run! 

That’s  easy,  you  say,  muskrats  leave 
such  obvious  paths  to  and  from  feed- 
ing grounds,  and  don’t  mink  follow 
muskrats  wherever  they  go?  Yes  and 
no— mostly  no. 

True,  where  there  are  muskrats  you 
can  always  find  mink.  But  the  amount 
of  feeding  one  ’rat  will  do  on  a bank 
in  one  night’s  time  will  look  like  an 
army’s  been  there,  and  more  than 
once  in  my  early  days  of  trapping  I 
fell  for  these  trails  to  a “one  night 
stand”  and  the  trap  remained  un- 
sprung for  the  entire  season.  In  many 
cases  you  can’t  determine  where  an 
animal  will  run  by  reading  one  set 
of  tracks.  The  only  thing  certain  is: 
that’s  where  he’s  been.  However,  fol- 
lowing an  individual  set  of  tracks  for 
a good  distance  (more  so  with  land- 
travelers)  will  enable  the  trapper  to 
learn  the  animal’s  way  of  life,  and 


most  importantly,  how  he  reacts  to 
the  presence  of  obstructions  in  his 
path.  A thorough  knowledge  of  his 
reactions  will  result  in  the  ability  to 
make  good  blind  sets,  in  my  estima- 
tion the  most  foolproof  and  produc- 
tive of  all  sets.  A good  trapper  must 
be  able  to  “read  sign”  like  an  Indian 
and  absorb  everything  he  sees:  every 
bit  and  piece  of  information  spread 
out  before  him,  tracks  on  the  mud 
flats,  droppings  along  waterways  or 
woodland  trails. 

Some  furbearers,  like  the  fox,  rac- 
coon, skunks  and  oppossums  can  be 
lured  to  a set  with  scents  or  baits, 
and  sets  can  be  made  somewhat  to 
the  convenience  or  liking  of  the  trap- 
per. My  experience  has  about  proved 
to  me  that  mink  and  muskrats  either 
do  not  have  the  keenest  sense  of  smell 
among  animals  or  else  they  have  not 
yet  taken  a liking  to  the  scents  avail- 
able commercially— at  least  those  I 
bought.  And  it  took  me  about  half  a 
dozen  bottles  of  assorted  scents  to 
find  this  out.  “Long  Distance  Call 
Lure”  was  the  one  that  caught  my  eye 
first.  I don’t  remember  whether  I 
thought  I wouldn’t  have  to  walk  as 
far  or  whether  I could  be  more  care- 
less in  making  my  sets,  but  I might  as 
well  have  stood  there  and  whistled. 
I’d  have  “called”  as  many  mink!  Some 
trappers  claim  they  work  fine  for 
them.  Good  for  them,  I found  that 
careful  attention  to  where  I placed 
my  traps  put  more  fur  on  the  stretch- 
ers. 

Minute  Margin  of  Error 

Even  so,  that  small  margin  of  error 
I mentioned  earlier  is  with  you  all 
the  time.  An  old  abandoned  township 
road  had  a small  drain  pipe  running 
under  it  still  intact.  The  pipe  was  a 
must  since  there  was  a spring  within 
six  feet  of  the  road  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  creek  and  it  remained  in 
place  long  after  active  traffic  ceased 
on  the  roadway.  Only  hunters  and 
fishermen  use  it  now. 

It  was  a natural  spot  for  a mink 
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set  and  since  the  water  wasn’t  deep 
enough  to  guarantee  a drowning  set, 
I set  a #1  Stop  Loss  trap  weighted 
further  by  wiring  it  fast  to  a flat  piece 
of  flagstone.  The  stone’s  purpose  was 
threefold:  it  would  hold  the  trap 

firm  and  level;  it  would  elevate  the 


SOME  FURBEAKERS,  like  foxes,  raccoons, 
skunks  and  opossums,  can  be  lured  to  a 
set  with  scents  or  baits  ...  a conven- 
ience for  the  trapper. 

trap  to  within  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
it  would  add  enough  weight,  I hoped, 
to  restrain  a mink  from  working  his 
way  up  out  of  the  culvert  into  the 
sight  of  an  occasional  passerby,  should 
the  latter  be  of  devious,  “five-fin- 
gered” tendencies! 

For  three  days  I checked  the  trap, 
certain  each  morning  I would  find 
a mink  in  it.  Nothing.  On  the 
fourth  day  I could  see  fresh  mink 
tracks  in  the  snow  leading  directly 
to  my  set.  I had  him!  I had 
him,  I thought.  But  I did  not. 
The  snow  was  fresh,  the  tracks  were 
fresh,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  dis- 
turbance by  a trap  thief.  And  yet  I 
had  no  mink  for  my  efforts.  I checked 
the  opposite  end  of  the  culvert,  and 


sure  enough,  a set  of  mink  tracks 
emerged  from  there.  I stood  staring  at 
them  disappearing  down  along  the 
creek.  Seldom  does  one  find  condi- 
tions so  ideal  to  “read  the  account” 
of  such  a near  miss.  I learned  a valu- 
able lesson  that  day  too:  Had  I 

narrowed  down  the  pipe’s  opening 
with  a few  twigs,  placed  naturally,  I 
would  have  scored. 

Who  Reads  Sign? 

But  who  pauses  to  “read  sign”  any- 
more? Who  crawls  on  his  hands  and 
knees  along  muddy  creek  banks  and 
wonders  whether  the  mink  tracks  be- 
fore his  eyes  were  made  by  the  same 
animal  that  made  those  a mile  far- 
ther back  downstream?  Doesn’t  any- 
one marvel  at  the  countless  raccoon 
tracks  along  our  rivers  and  wonder 
where  all  the  ’coons  have  gone?  Look 
at  tracks!  They  tell  a story,  and  if 
you’re  sharp  you’ll  almost  be  able  to 
take  a census  of  these  nocturnal  crea- 
tures. Were  there  not  many  sharing 
last  night’s  stage?  The  sun  is  high, 
nothing  is  hidden  from  its  brillance, 
and  yet— where  are  they?  The  trap- 
per knows.  He  has  studied  the  habits 
of  the  furbearers  he  pursues;  he  has 
read  and  been  enriched  by  the  written 
accounts  of  trappers  before  him;  per- 
haps his  father  or  an  older  brother 
has  helped  make  him  wise  in  the  ways 
of  the  trapline. 

He  knows  what  a den  should  look 
like.  He  searches  until  it  is  found 
and  then,  as  if  it  were  hallowed 
ground,  backs  away.  The  law,  of 
course,  declares  animal  dens  “off 
limits,”  but  a sincere  trapper  needn’t 
be  restricted  by  the  mandates  of  his 
peers  sitting  in  formal  session.  He  has 
long  ago  established  his  own  creed. 
He  traps,  not  out  of  greed,  but  for  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  unseen  prey’s 
way  of  life  will  bring  him  success. 

True,  stockmen  of  other  states— 
perhaps  another  era— trapped  wolves, 
coyotes,  and  the  puma  with  a ven- 
geance, but  Pennsylvania’s  trappers 
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are  sportsmen,  and  no  less  so  than 
hunters.  Certainly  there  is  a monetary 
gain  in  the  sale  of  the  fur.  But  if 
venison  were  a marketable  commodity 
I could  likewise  be  held  accountable 
for  having  gained  monetarily  in  the 
roasts,  steaks,  and  chops  that  I’ve 
consumed  with  delight  over  the  years. 

Water  sets  can  be  made  with  an 
almost  infallible  drowning  provision 
and  the  Conibear  trap  used  both  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water  and  on 
some  dry  land  sets  has  made  quick, 
sure  kills  a reality.  Only  the  careless 
trapper  suffers  “wring-offs.”  Stop  Loss 
traps  used  where  drowning  sets  are 
not  easily  made  have  never  failed  to 
hold  muskrats  securely  until  my  ar- 
rival. A conscientious  trapper  will 


tend  his  traps  early.  I’ve  found  day- 
break about  the  best.  Unless  one  is 
trapping  with  drowning  sets  exclusive- 
ly, I could  not  recommend  waiting 
until  later  in  the  day. 

So  I’m  prejudiced,  right?  Most 
assuredly,  and  would  that  I could  con- 
vince more  of  you  that  if  you  have 
not  shared  similar  experiences,  those 
available  only  to  the  trapper,  then 
you’ve  missed  communicating,  in  an 
intimate  way,  with  the  abundant 
wildlife  in  our  environment. 

Mother  Nature’s  creatures  roam 
about  in  a world  of  their  own;  it’s  a 
world  within  a world  and  you  can 
enjoy  all  of  it  on  a trapline. 

But  don’t  let  anyone  fool  you.  It’s 
not  easy— it’s  an  art. 


Book  Review  . . . 


The  Accurate  Rifle 

The  late  Col.  Townsend  Whelen,  long-acknowledged  dean  of  American 
gunwriters,  once  made  the  remark  “only  accurate  rifles  are  interesting.”  It’s 
doubtful  if  anyone  today  knows  more  about  accurate  rifles  and  what  it  takes 
to  make  them  that  way  than  Warren  Page.  Certainly  no  one  regularly  writing 
in  the  gun  field  is  more  qualified  in  this  area.  For  a quarter-century  Page 
was  gun  editor  of  “Field  & Stream,”  and  many  of  his  monthly  articles  were 
devoted  to  this  subject,  the  conclusions  appearing  there  being  based  on  the 
hard  won  experience  which  brought  him  nine  national  benchrest  champion- 
ships—in  many  ways  the  world’s  most  difficult  shooting  competitions.  Page 
recently  took  time  from  his  new  chores  as  president  of  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation  to  turn  out  this  book,  and  a fascinating  one  it  is  for 
anyone  who’s  ever  wondered  why  he  couldn’t  put  five  bullets  into  the  same 
hole.  There  are  chapters  on  bullets,  barrels,  bedding  and  benchrests,  actions, 
scopes  and  stocks,  wind  and  mirage— almost  everything  that’s  related  to  the 
endless  search  for  the  one-caliber  hole.  Furthermore,  Page’s  decades  of 
involvement  with  the  country’s  top  shooters  and  gun  builders  have  provided 
much  behind-the-scene  commentary  which  will  interest  all  riflemen.  Enjoy- 
able and  informative.  ( The  Accurate  Rifle , by  Warren  Page,  Winchester 
Press,  460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022,  1973,  238  pp.,  $8.95.) 
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For  Shooting  that  Keeps  the  Barrels 
Too  Hot  to  Touch,  St’s  . . . 

lifts  Along  the  lower  Susquehanna 

8j  Hick  Sisley 

SCOTT  HARRISON  with  the  bird  that  made 
his  limit  for  the  day.  Doves  can  be  tough 
to  hit,  but  hot  spots  have  so  many  that 
the  shooting  is  great. 


UJ3 IGHT  OVER  your  head,”  yelled 
my  partner.  Frantically  I 
jerked  my  head  back,  searching  the 
sky  for  the  target.  It  took  forever  to 
pick  up  the  zigzagging  dove— at  least 
several  split  seconds.  And  when  I 
finally  did,  he  was  flitting  out  of 
range.  In  deference  to  the  abundant 
number  of  empty  20-gauge  hulls  in 
my  left  pocket,  I let  him  go  unscathed. 
Or  perhaps  more  accurately,  didn’t 
waste  the  shell  on  him. 
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There  were  precious  few  doves 
lying  in  front  of  me,  considering  the 
number  of  shots  I had  taken,  but 
somehow  my  poor  marksmanship 
seemed  unimportant.  Doves  were  fly- 
ing so  fast  and  often  that  I couldn’t 
touch  my  barrels,  they  were  that  hot. 
The  generous  12-bird  limit  was  as- 
sured. No  matter  how  many  I missed, 
I was  bagging  enough  that  limiting 
out  long  before  sundown,  the  end  of 
legal  shooting  time,  was  a certainty. 

I was  experiencing  my  first  great 
dove  hunt,  and  after  years  of  hap- 
hazard pursuit  and  limited  success 
with  this  bird,  I was  finally  scoring— 
and  far  better  than  I ever  thought 
possible. 

I was  hunting  near  the  Susquehan- 
na River,  in  the  farm  country  of  York 
County.  The  Susquehanna  is  a major 
migratory  bird  flyway.  Though  not 
considered  waterfowl,  doves  are  mi- 
gratory birds  and  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna basin  is  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive places  to  hunt  them. 

This  is  low,  rolling  farm  land.  The 
major  crop  is  com,  but  there  is  also 
an  abundance  of  weed  fields,  wheat, 
and  oats.  Native  doves  thrive  here, 
and  migratory  birds  pass  through  and 
congregate.  Dove  hunters  find  the 
situation  ideal. 

Doves  have  a daily  pattern  to  their 
lives,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the 
dove  hunter  take  advantage  of  these 
regular  habits— that  is,  if  he  is  going 
to  be  a successful  dove  hunter! 

Shooting  time  on  doves  starts  at 
noon  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  of 
September  is  usually  the  season  open- 
er. The  most  successful  hunters  don’t 
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go  afield  until  4 p.m.  or  later.  Here’s 
why. 

Doves  roost  in  trees  at  night.  Per- 
haps they  use  wood  lots,  pine  groves, 
orchards,  etc.  After  daybreak  they 
feed  on  seeds,  whatever  types  are 
available  and  to  their  liking.  Then 
they  find  water  and  gravel.  The  latter 
they  add  to  their  gizzard,  and  the 
churning  action  of  this  thick,  powerful 
muscle  grinds  the  seeds  so  they  can 
be  easily  digested. 

By  then  it  is  late  morning  and  doves 
seek  out  roosting  spots  in  trees  until 
later  in  the  afternoon.  Then  they  go 
through  much  the  same  pattern  as  in 
the  morning— feeding,  watering,  taking 
on  gravel,  finally  flying  back  to  the 
roost.  Sometimes  the  birds  take  on 
water  and  gravel  at  the  same  place. 
A potential  dove  hunter’s  job  is  to 
find  such  a spot  and  take  up  a stand 
at  an  advantageous  point. 

The  night  before  our  hunt,  my 
companion  Scott  Harrison  got  direc- 
tions to  that  hotspot  from  a local 
hunter.  At  4 o’clock  the  next  after- 
noon we  arrived  at  our  destination. 
At  first  glance  it  did  not  have  the 
appearance  of  a great  dove  flyway  to 
me,  but  as  I said  earlier,  I’m  relatively 
new  to  this  game. 

Scott  hurried  me  into  position  on 
the  edge  of  the  cornfield.  In  less  than 
a minute  we  were  shooting.  I missed 
the  first,  the  second,  the  third— and 
who  knows  how  many  other  doves— 
before  I finally  bagged  one.  Scott 
had  scored  on  his  second  try,  but  then 
he  began  firing  his  share  of  shells  for 
each  hit  too. 

Aiming  Doesn’t  Work 

I’m  an  upland  bird  hunter  and  ac- 
customed to  gamebirds  like  grouse, 
woodcock,  pheasants  and  quail 
flushing  from  the  ground  in  front  of 
my  bird  dogs.  Though  I had  done  a 
limited  amount  of  dove  hunting  in  the 
past,  I didn’t  get  the  hang  of  this  pass 
shooting  quickly.  At  first  I tried 
aiming  deliberately.  That  didn’t  work. 
Eventually  I found  that  if  I shot  like 


I did  in  the  upland  bird  covers,  keep- 
ing the  gun  down  until  the  last  pos- 
sible instant,  then  shouldering  and 
firing  in  one  motion,  my  shooting 
average  improved  about  300  percent. 

We  were  not  using  retrievers,  and 
Scott  was  the  first  one  to  lose  a bird. 
We  had  been  told  that  one  bird  on 
the  ground  was  worth  75  in  the  air, 
and  I’m  sure  that’s  right.  When  you 
down  one,  don’t  take  your  eyes  off 
the  spot.  Don’t  even  look  up  in  the 
sky  for  more  birds  until  you  have 
found  the  one  you  dropped.  And  don’t 
shoot  at  birds  while  they  are  over  a 
field  of  standing  corn.  They’re  almost 
impossible  to  find  in  there. 

I managed  to  lose  two  shortly  after 
Scott  lost  his.  I had  a perfect  chance 
at  a double,  two  birds  on  two  shots 


A GOOD  RETRIEVER  takes  much  of  the 
frustration  out  of  dove  shooting,  for  it 
can  find  birds  that  fall  in  deep  weeds  or 
corn. 
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THE  DOVE  probably  is  harvested  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  game  bird,  but 
its  numbers  seem  larger  each  season. 


flying  in  formation,  and  I rose  to  the 
occasion.  However,  in  my  excitement, 
I shot  when  they  were  over  the  corn- 
field. Scott  and  I made  a long  search, 
but  it  was  an  unsuccessful  one.  We 
learned  our  lesson  well  that  time, 
though.  We  didn’t  shoot  any  more 
doves  when  they  were  over  that  corn- 
field, nor  did  we  lose  any  more. 

We  were  both  using  20-gauge 
double-barreled  shotguns,  Scott’s  a 
Browning  Superposed  with  modified 
and  full  chokes,  mine  a side-by-side 
Mario  Beschi  bored  improved  cylin- 
der and  modified.  I was  using  an 
ounce  of  7 M shot,  while  he  was  using 
3"  Magnums,  with  1 % ounces  of  TAs. 

Our  birds  were  taken  as  close  as  15 
yards  and  as  far  away  as  50,  and  of 


course  every  distance  in  between.  The 
wind  was  blowing  at  about  15  miles 
an  hour  out  of  the  west.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  birds  we  were  getting 
shots  at  were  bucking  this  strong 
breeze  as  they  flew  for  water  and 
gravel.  Even  so,  they  required  ap- 
preciable leads  to  bring  them  down 
to  terra  firma. 

Unbelievably  Fast 

But  the  doves  coming  from  the 
gravel  pit  to  the  west,  flying  with  the 
wind,  were  coming  unbelievably  fast. 
I swear  they  also  managed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  little  gust  that  gave 
them  an  even  faster  burst  of  speed. 
Both  Scott  and  I wasted  several  shells 
at  these  tricksters.  I hate  to  admit  it, 
but  we  never  managed  to  bag  any  of 
them.  In  fact,  a few  of  these  birds 
from  the  west  were  going  so  fast  that 
I couldn’t  swing  the  gun  fast  enough 
to  catch  up  with  the  fleeting  bird  be- 
fore it  was  out  of  range. 

But  with  all  our  missing,  our  limits 
were  assured  shortly  after  we  started 
shooting.  There  were  simply  too  many 
doves  coming  in  not  to  be  able  to 
take  that  12-bird  bag.  We  took  time 
out  for  a trip  to  the  car  for  a drink 
of  ice  water  and  more  shells.  A Dep- 
uty Game  Protector  was  waiting  for 
us  when  we  got  there.  He  checked 
our  licenses,  and  we  chatted  with  him 
briefly  before  going  back  to  our 
stands. 

Long  before  sunset  we  had  our 
limits  and  we  took  a few  pictures 
before  leaving  this  good  spot.  Except 
during  sessions  of  claybird  shooting, 
I’d  never  before  had  enough  action  to 
keep  my  smoothbore  barrels  too  hot 
to  touch.  If  you’d  like  to  have  this 
experience,  try  doves.  You  can  bet 
they’ll  be  in  the  lower  Susquehanna 
basin  again  this  year.  The  general 
area  is  Pennsylvania’s  entire  lower 
Susquehanna  basin.  It’s  up  to  you  to 
find  your  own  hotspot! 
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Shape  Up  NOW  For  Fall  Hunting! 

By  Kenneth  W.  Hassler 


Illustrations  by- 

AST  NOVEMBER  25th  Chick 
Hampstead  kissed  his  wife  good- 
by  and  set  off  on  foot  up  Roundhead 
Mountain.  The  ruddy-faced  39-year- 
old  was  headed  for  an  open  field  ac- 
cessible only  after  a steep  climb. 
Eager  as  a kid,  he’d  planned  and 
talked  about  the  hunt  for  weeks. 

When  he  failed  to  return  by  night- 
fall, neighbors  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley formed  a hasty  search  party. 

It  was  an  easy  trail  to  follow. 
Chick  had  been  in  a hurry  and  his 
long  strides  were  still  visible  in  spots. 
Halfway  up  the  slope  he’d  squatted 
by  a fallen  tree  long  enough  to  eat  his 
entire  lunch.  They  found  a sand- 
wich wrapper  pressed  deep  in  the 
hollow  of  a stump. 

About  two  miles  from  that  point 
their  flashlights  picked  out  a body 
slumped  by  the  side  of  the  trail. 

“Probably,”  the  coroner  said  later, 


Nick  Rosaio 

“a  sudden  heart  seizure;  a combina- 
tion of  overexertion  and  a heavy 
meal.” 

Chick’s  death  was  a tragedy  for 
more  than  one  reason.  Had  he  de- 
veloped fitness  by  easy  stages  he 
might  still  be  living  and  enjoying  a 
state  of  wonderful  vitality.  But  he 
mistook  his  easy  muscular  strength  for 
physical  fitness— a common  error.  And 
the  mistake  cost  him  his  life. 

It  happens  every  year— after  the 
opening  of  small  game  season;  after 
the  opening  of  deer  season;  after  the 
opening  of  trout  season;  after  the  first 
heavy  snowfall;  after  the  first  day  of 
spring  turkey  season.  It’s  the  same 
wherever  you  live.  The  local  obituary 
columns  are  always  dotted  with  a 
few  extra  names.  And  the  folks  who 
sit  at  home  always  ooh  and  aah 
because,  “.  . . wasn’t  so  and  so  such 
an  active  sportsman?  And  to  think 
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he  dropped  over  while  out  hunting. 
Isn’t  it  a shame?”  Etc.,  etc. 

Actually,  it’s  not  only  a shame,  it’s 
downright  inevitable.  Combine  flabby 
fitness  with  sudden  strain  and  over- 
exertion and  you’ve  got  the  makings 
of  a lethal  cocktail.  It’s  a marvel  the 
annual  carnage  isn’t  worse  then  it 
actually  is,  because  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  hunters  in  the  field  at  any  one 
time  ( by  conservative  estimate ) 
aren’t  physically  in  condition  for  what 
they’re  doing  and  would  be  better  off 
at  home  petting  the  dog  in  front  of 
the  television  set. 

What  we  really  need  today  is  a fit- 
ness program  for  outdoorsmen. 

General  fitness  programs  are  good, 
and  we’ll  cover  them  in  a moment. 
But  the  muscles  you  use  in  tracking 
up  a slope  with  your  270  in  one 
sweaty  fist  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  you  use  in  pounding  your 
way  around  a cinder  track. 

As  a result,  the  active  sportsman 
needs  a slightly  different  training  pro- 
gram from  his  city-bound  cousin,  al- 
though certain  training  principles  will 
remain  constant. 

How  Measure  Fitness? 

First  of  all,  how  do  you  measure 
this  thing  called  fitness?  Well,  the 
medics  describe  it  in  terms  of  milli- 
liters of  oxygen  consumed  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight  as  you  exercise. 
In  this  way  they  can  measure  the 
efficiency  of  your  body  and  get  a 
pretty  good  picture  of  your  total  fit- 
ness. 

Unfortunately,  you  can’t  lug  a lot 
of  scientific  equipment  out  in  the 
field.  So,  as  a general  rule  of  thumb, 
I would  suggest  the  following  for  an 
outdoorsman  in  prime  physical  con- 
dition: He  should  be  able  to  jog  five 
miles  in  leather  hunting  boots  with- 
out exhaustion;  he  should  be  able  to 
hike  20  miles  in  one  day  without 
fatigue. 

This  is  a measure  of  fitness.  Simple 
brawn  is  not.  Raw  muscular  develop- 
ment may  or  may  not  be  equivalent  to 


a high  state  of  physical  fitness. 

Bill  Bronson,  for  instance,  is  a 
weightlifter.  Weightlifting  builds  gen- 
erous chunks  of  muscle  for  him,  but  it 
doesn’t  do  much  for  his  cardiovascular 
system.  Too  much  stop  and  go  for 
that.  He  runs  about  half  a mile  a 
day  to  “build  up  his  wind,”  but  freely 
admits  he’s  weak  in  that  department. 

Jim  Tagger,  a jogger,  does  about 
two  miles  a day;  has  been  doing  it  for 
years.  He’s  tuned  his  vascular  system 
to  a remarkable  level  of  fitness.  To 
this  he  adds  a few  simple  calisthenics 
for  muscle  tone. 

Jim  can  hunt  all  day,  up  hill  and 
down,  without  a whimper.  I’ve  often 
seen  him  do  it.  If  you  count  sheer 
muscular  strength  as  fitness,  Bill 
Bronson  would  win  such  a contest 
with  ease.  But  it  isn’t.  It’s  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  your  cardiovascular 
system  that  counts.  And  Jim  Tagger, 
in  that  area,  is  far  more  developed 
than  the  brawny  Bronson. 

Bill  Gingerly— another  associate  who 
believes  firmly  in  fitness  and  works 
at  it— is  67  years  old.  He  seldom 
misses  a day  at  the  neighborhood  high 
school  track.  He  jogs  about  three 
miles  a day  in  slow-time. 

The  other  day  he  had  the  belt- 
busting  satisfaction  of  running  his 
grandson  to  a state  of  almost  com- 
plete exhaustion.  The  grandson,  a 
mere  20-year-old  stripling,  is  now  in 
hot  training.  Some  day,  with  luck  and 
patience,  he  hopes  to  get  even  with 
the  old  man. 

Almost  all  modem  training  pro- 
grams boil  down  to  one  of  two  tech- 
niques, or  some  combination  of  the 
two.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
oxygen-depletion  system.  Most  serious 
athletes  train  to  this  point.  That  is, 
hard-driving  training  that  chews  up 
energy  reserves  at  an  incredible  rate 
and  runs  up  an  oxygen  shortage  that 
must  be  paid  off  at  once.  Examples 
of  this  would  be  a fast-breaking 
basketball  game;  trackmen  pounding 
out  wind  sprints  to  a state  of  ex- 
haustion; a nose-to-nose  football 
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game,  etc.  In  short,  any  activity  that 
calls  for  tremendous  reserves  of  ener- 
gy and  oxygen  that  must  be  quickly 
replaced. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  cardio- 
vascular training.  This  involves  con- 
tinuous, steady  exercise  that,  over  a 
period  of  time,  expands  the  entire 
cardiovascular  network,  oxygenates 
the  blood  and  enriches  the  total  bodily 
system. 

Typical  sports  of  this  type  are  jog- 
ging, swimming,  cycling  and  brisk 
walking.  The  idea  is  not  to  run  up 
an  oxygen  debt,  or  to  exhaust  your- 
self, but  to  gradually  build  up  your 
vital  reserves  over  a long  period  of 
time.  The  result  is  true  fitness.  Mus- 
cular strength  is  merely  an  interest- 
ing by-product. 

Basic  Principles 

Let’s  take  general  fitness  first. 
You’ve  got  to  know  some  of  the  basic 
principles  in  order  to  prepare  your- 
self for  outdoor  fitness.  For  outdoor 
fitness  is  simply  one  of  the  many  limbs 
that  stem  from  this  basic  tree. 

From  personal  experience  I’ve 
proved  that  you  can  achieve  and 
maintain  a good  level  of  general  fit- 
ness from  any  one  of  the  following: 
Jogging  a steady  mile,  five  days  a 
week;  jogging  three  miles,  three  days 
a week;  or  a brisk  walk  of  four  miles, 
five  days  a week. 

Below,  I’m  going  to  show  some  ex- 
amples of  training  programs  utilized 
by  men  who  do  not  have  ready  access 
to  the  outdoors.  These  men  work  out 
mostly  in  Y’s  and  health  clubs.  If 
your  own  time  or  space  is  limited,  you 
may  have  to  avail  yourself  of  such  a 
training  program.  However,  if  the 
outdoors  is  your  own,  all  year  round, 
you  may  find  the  program  at  the  end 
of  this  article  more  to  your  advan- 
tage: 

Jim  Boyle,  a local  stockbroker,  runs 
one  mile  five  days  a week.  Runs  every 
day  before  lunch  (never  on  a full 
stomach).  Prior  to  his  run  he  warms 
up  with  a series  of  bending  and 


stretching  exercises.  Runs  his  mile 
at  his  own  speed  in  about  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  Claims  he  feels  fit,  sleeps 
good  and  has  lost  his  nervous  tension. 
Minor  customer  irritations  no  longer 
bother  him  the  way  they  used  to. 

Dick  Hannigan  is  a manufacturer’s 
rep  who’s  been  lifting  weights  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Does  a few 
brief  sets  of  calesthenics  to  warm  up. 
Runs  his  daily  mile  in  about  eight 
minutes.  This  is  followed,  three  days 
a week,  by  a fight  weight-lifting  pro- 
gram. The  average  man  might  find 
this  a bit  strenuous.  Dick,  however, 
has  been  doing  it  for  years  and 
thrives  on  it.  (Weight  lifting,  by  the 
way,  is  an  excellent  sport,  but  there 
are  certain  cautions  to  observe  that 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  present 
article.  If  this  is  your  interest,  by  all 
means  check  with  experienced  lifters 
first.  You’ll  usually  find  them  friendly 
and  helpful.) 

Bill  F.,  a clerk  in  a men’s  haber- 
dashery, works  out  three  days  a week 


GETTING  READY  FOR  hunting  season  does 
not  require  weight  lifting.  It’s  the  legs, 
not  the  arms  and  shoulders,  that  need 
help.  Get  them  in  shape  and  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself. 
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in  a neighborhood  Y.  Does  a series  of 
calisthenics  to  warm  up,  then  jogs 
three  miles.  Does  it  at  a rather  slow 
pace  and  thoroughly  oxygenates  his 
body.  Never  runs  himself  down.  In 
the  beginning  (five  years  ago),  he 
built  up  to  his  three  miles  gradually. 
Jogged  a hundred  yards  or  so;  walked 
a hundred  yards  or  so.  He  took  his 
time  and  experienced  no  unusual  dif- 
ficulties. Today,  at  47,  he’s  reached  a 
level  of  fitness  that  few  men  half  his 
age  can  equal. 

Hector  C.,  a newsman,  swims  a 
quarter  mile  daily.  Does  nothing  else. 
Does  it  five  days  a week  and  rests  on 
weekends.  Claims  it  keeps  him  in 
excellent  shape.  Often  walks  2 or  3 
miles  on  nice  evenings,  but  considers 
this  just  a pleasant  jaunt,  an  added 
bonus  from  his  new  level  of  fitness. 
He’s  43  years  old.  Has  a heartbeat  of 
55  per  minute.  His  doctor  can  hardly 
believe  it. 

So  much  for  conventional  methods. 
They’re  good;  they’re  effective.  But 
the  needs  of  the  outdoorsman  are  dif- 
ferent than  the  average,  and  for  him, 
sometimes  conventional  methods  don’t 
apply. 


For  instance,  most  “authorities”  in 
designing  fitness  programs  for  out- 
doorsmen  place  far  too  much  empha- 
sis on  the  support  exercises.  That  is, 
on  pushups,  pullups,  etc.— exercises 
designed  to  promote  upper  arm  and 
torso  development.  But  far  too  little 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  putting 
the  muscle  tone  where  it  counts. 

Think  it  over.  The  last  time  you 
were  bushed  out  in  the  field,  in  what 
way  were  you  tired?  Was  it  your 
arms?  I doubt  that  very  much.  The 
average  man  in  good  health  is  strong 
enough  to  lug  around  a gun  and  light 
pack  without  any  trouble.  Most  nor- 
mal men  need  little  help  in  this  re- 
spect. Routine  warm-up  calisthenics 
or  stretching  exercises  will  take  care 
if  what  little  extra  help  is  needed. 

Nope,  if  I’m  not  badly  mistaken  it 
was  your  legs  that  folded  for  you  first. 
The  author  has  proved  this  too  many 
times  to  mention,  both  from  personal 
experience  and  from  observation  of 
hunting  companions  in  the  field.  And 
I’ve  proved  one  other  thing:  When 
you  take  care  of  the  old  legs,  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  itself. 


But  you  can’t  go  out  and  do  this 
on  the  neighborhood  cinder  track. 
You  use  an  entirely  different  set  of 
muscles  in  climbing  and  hunting  over 
uneven  terrain  than  you  use  on  the 
level  track. 

How  then? 

Jogging-walking,  that’s  how.  Three 
miles  a day,  three  times  a week,  in 
open  country.  That’s  all  you  need. 

It  fulfills  the  needs  of  your  cardio- 
vascular system,  fortifies  and  enriches 
the  blood,  and,  over  proper  terrain, 
develops  the  all-purpose  hunting 
muscles  you’ve  got  to  have  for  your 
particular  needs. 

This  requires  only  a little  more  ex- 
planation. 

Ideally,  you’re  going  to  have  open 
fields,  hills  or  other  areas  to  work  out 
in,  year  round.  In  a pinch  the  city 
park  might  suffice  if  the  terrain  is 
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somewhat  similar  to  the  area  you  ac- 
tually hunt  in.  In  other  words,  the 
outdoorsman  has  certain  problems  of 
muscular  strength  and  endurance  pe- 
culiar to  the  uneven  terrain  he  en- 
counters. And  no  amount  of  regular 
training  “on  the  flat”  is  going  to  fix 
you  up  for  it.  ( Although  to  be 
certain  some  kind  of  endurance  train- 
ing is  vastly  better  for  you  than  none 
at  all. ) 

And  if  you  really  think  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference— try  it.  That  is, 
if  you’re  in  good  enough  shape  to  do 
so  without  inviting  a heart  attack; 
and  by  that  I mean  if  you  run  or  jog 
a couple  miles  a day  without  breath- 
ing hard.  If  so,  go  out  and  try  the 
same  run  over  wooded  or  hilly  terrain 
if  you  haven’t  done  so  lately.  Take  a 
light  pack  and  rifle  along.  You’ll  find, 
to  your  surprise,  that  your  wind  is  cut 
in  half,  your  legs  turn  to  mush  on 
the  slopes  and  maybe  you’ve  got  a 
new-found  muscle  cramp  high  in  the 
middle  of  your  back  (it’s  surprising 
the  cramp  you  can  get  from  a six- 
pound  rifle). 

Again,  a word  of  caution.  You’ve 
got  to  build  up  to  this  thing  a piece 
at  a time.  That’s  the  first  rule.  Violate 
it  and  you’re  in  big  trouble.  If  you’ve 
laid  out  a course,  walk  over  it  slowly. 
Take  your  time.  It  took  years  to  get 
in  the  lousy  shape  you’re  in  and  it’s 
going  to  take  months  to  get  back  in 
top  condition. 

After  some  time,  when  you’re  walk- 
ing your  course  briskly  and  feeling 


no  pain,  try  jogging  short  stretches. 
Take  your  time.  Jog  some;  walk  some. 
Every  few  days  jog  a little  farther. 
Coax  yourself  to  better  performance, 
never  force  yourself. 

For  most  men  this  is  enough.  A few 
will  go  on,  after  a few  months,  to  jog 
the  whole  course,  and  even  to  cover  it 
five  days  a week. 

For  practical  purposes,  though,  jog- 
walking your  three-mile  course  (up 
hill  and  down),  three  days  a week, 
will  put  you  in  good  hunting  shape 
and  keep  you  there.  You  can  supple- 
ment with  a few  calisthenics  for  gen- 
eral muscle  tone,  but  don’t  overdo  it. 
Put  your  main  stress  on  cardiovascu- 
lar development.  Muscle  tone  has  a 
way  of  taking  care  of  itself. 

Don’t  forget,  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  dry  runs  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ment. Especially  new  boots.  Foot 
trouble  is  a leading  cause  of  hunter 
breakdown.  Mainly  because  foot- 
wear, like  a hunter’s  body,  often 
doesn’t  get  a workout  before  the  big 
day. 

As  a final  caution,  the  conquest  of 
fitness  should  be  a pleasantly  reward- 
ing task  that  you  look  forward  to, 
rather  than  a grim,  teeth-gritting 
ordeal.  You  can  be  sure  if  you’re  grit- 
ting your  teeth  before  a workout  that 
you’re  overdoing  it,  and  you  should 
cut  back  at  once.  You’re  not  building 
your  body  for  athletic  conquest; 
you’re  working  on  a fine,  serviceable 
body  that’s  going  to  last  you  a long 
lifetime. 


Monk  Parakeet  Banned 

The  Game  Commission,  at  their  June  1,  1973  meeting,  reclassified  the 
Monk  Parakeet  as  an  “unprotected  bird,”  banned  the  importation  of  such 
birds  into  Pennsylvania,  and  made  it  illegal  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  release 
such  species  into  the  wild  within  the  Commonwealth.  The  decisive  action 
taken  was  necessary  due  to  the  potentially  serious  threat  the  Monk  Parakeet 
poses  to  agriculture  and  other  birdlife. 
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Lead  Shot,  Swallowed  by  Bottom-Feeding  Ducks,  Poisons 

Many  Waterfowl  Each  Year.  Concerned  Persons  Long  Have  Advocated 

Substitute  Materials,  Usually  Ferrous  Metals.  Much 

Controversy  About  Their  Efficiency  Has  Resulted,  but — Until 

Now — Few  Facts.  Here  Are  the  Results  of  the  Most  Comprehensive 

Testing  Program  on  Lead,  Steel  and  Copper  Shot  Known  . . . 

The  Nile  Shotshell  Efficiency  Study 

By  John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky 


FTER  EIGHT  MONTHS  of  field 
testing  and  data  analysis,  Win- 
chester-Western has  concluded  the 
most  intensive  study  ever  made  of 
relative  shotshell  efficiencies  in  duck 
hunting. 

Conducted  at  Nilo  Farms,  Winches- 
ter-Western’s experimental  and  dem- 
onstration shooting  preserve  near 
Alton,  111.,  the  project  involved  2,400 
pen-reared  mallards  shot  at  varying 
ranges  with  steel,  lead  and  solid 
copper  shot  pellets. 

The  purpose  of  the  testing  was  to 
compare  performances  of  lead  shot 
substitutes  that  might  reduce  lead 
poisoning  losses  of  waterfowl.  The 
closely  controlled  study  was  designed 
by  Winchester-Western  Conservation 
personnel  and  statisticians  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Other  cooperators  in  the  test  included 
the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey 
and  wildlife  technicians  from  the 
conservation  departments  of  Illinois, 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  test  was  of  shotshells  with  #6 
steel,  #4  steel,  #4  pure  copper  and 
#4  lead  shot.  The  special  steel  and 
copper  loads  each  contained  1 % ounces 
of  shot.  The  #4  lead  load,  in  the 
Super-XX  Magnum,  contained  1A 
ounces  of  shot  and  was  used  as  a 
“control”  load  because  its  pellet  count 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  #4  steel 
load.  All  shotshells  contained  “grex” 
—a  granulated  polyethylene  that  filled 
the  spaces  between  the  shot  pellets. 

Test  mallards  were  secured  to  a 


special  transport  device  that  was 
driven  electrically  down  a 100-foot 
track.  Limit  switches  actuated  an 
electronic  timer  and  the  solenoid  that 
fired  the  full-choke,  12-gauge  shot- 
gun, which  was  clamped  in  a rigid 
mount  at  ranges  of  30,  40,  50,  60,  70 
and  80  yards.  All  variables  such  as 
wind  drift  of  shot,  temperature,  wind 
velocity  and  direction,  speed  of  the 
transport  device  and  other  factors 
were  carefully  monitored. 

After  being  fired  upon,  living  birds 
were  tested  for  coordination.  Ten  days 
later,  after  being  held  in  pens  with 
food  and  water,  the  birds  were  tested 
for  flying  ability.  All  were  ultimately 
classed  as  “bagged,”  “crippled”  or 
“survivors”  and  were  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  where  they  were 
fluoroscoped  to  check  broken  bones 
and  locations  of  embedded  pellets.  In 
addition,  20  percent  of  the  ducks 
(480)  were  completely  defeathered 
to  determine  entrance  and  exit 
wounds  and  pellet  penetration. 

Field  Testing 

Field  testing  at  Nilo  began  on 
November  6,  1972,  and  was  concluded 
March  17,  1973.  Several  months  were 
needed  to  analyze  the  resultant  data. 

The  Nilo  work  confirmed  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  effectiveness  of  a 
shotshell  in  waterfowl  hunting  de- 
pends on  three  factors:  1)  the  striking 
energy  of  each  pellet,  2 ) the  efficiency 
with  which  the  pellet  delivers  its 
energy,  and  3)  the  number  of  pellets 
striking  the  bird’s  vital  areas.  It  was 
found  that  lead,  copper  and  steel  shot 
pellets  of  the  same  size  were  similar 
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in  efficiency  of  energy  delivery,  and 
in  the  number  of  pellets  striking  the 
bird’s  vital  areas.  However,  the  strik- 
ing energy  of  the  pellet  was  about 
proportional  to  the  density  of  the  shot 
metal. 

The  most  practical  measure  of  shot- 
shell  efficiency  was  determined  to  be 
the  number  of  birds  bagged  per  bird 
crippled.  The  study  revealed  that  #4 
lead  shot  was  more  efficient  than  #4 
steel,  #6  steel  and  #4  copper  at  40, 
50,  60,  70  and  80  yards.  The  four 
shotshells  were  comparable  in  per- 
formance only  at  30  yards. 

Breaking  Point 

The  breaking  point  in  shotshell  effi- 
ciency began  to  appear  at  40  yards, 
where  the  #4  copper  load  crippled 
3.16  times  as  many  mallards  as  did  the 
#4  lead  load  in  bagging  a given 
number  of  birds,  the  #4  steel  crippled 
4.31  times  as  many,  and  the  #6  steel 
crippled  6.75  times  as  many  ducks 
as  did  the  #4  lead  load. 

Rate  of  crippling  varied  inversely 
with  the  density  of  the  shot  metal. 
It  had  been  suspected  that  steel  shot 
might  have  only  a narrow  zone  of 
crippling;  that  is,  it  would  lose  en- 
ergy so  fast  that  it  would  not  be  a 
serious  crippler  at  longer  ranges.  This 
was  not  the  case.  The  #6  steel  shot, 
for  example,  was  comparable  to  #4 
lead  shot  at  30  yards  but  lost  its  kill- 
ing efficiency  rapidly  beyond  30  yards 
and  continued  to  cripple  mallards  at 
a level  of  10  percent  or  more  through 
80  yards. 

The  pure  copper  shot  proved  more 
efficient  than  steel  and  performed  well 
at  all  ranges.  However,  early  reports 
indicate  that  pure  copper  has  proven 
toxic  to  some  test  mallards  being 
studied  by  the  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey.  Copper  poisoning  takes 
much  longer  to  appear  than  does  lead 
poisoning,  but  may  be  just  as  deadly. 

One  of  the  basic  goals  of  the  Nilo 
study  was  the  development  of  a math- 
ematical formula  into  which  the  bal- 
listic data  of  any  12-gauge,  2&-inch 
shotshell  could  be  entered,  quickly 


PHYSICAL  AND  BALLISTIC  PROPERTIES 
OF  LOADS  USED  IN  NILO 
MALLARD  LETHALITY  PROGRAM 

PHYSICAL-  PROPERTIES 


ACTUAL 
SHOT  WEIGHT 
(GRAINS) 

PELLET 

COUNT 

PELLET 

DIA. 

(INCHES 

IV,  OZ.  #6  STEEL 
|TM  #1170) 

479  (=1.095  OZ.) 

354 

.107 

in  0Z.  #4  STEEL 
(EO  #1834) 

479  (=1  095  0Z.) 

214 

.128 

in  0Z.  #4  COPPER 
(TM  #1170) 

491  (=1.122  0Z.) 

180 

.132 

m OZ.  #4  LEAD 
(REG.  PRODUCTION) 

635  (=1.451  0Z.) 

198 

.128 

BALLISTIC  PROPERTIES 

AVERAGE 

AVG.  3 FOOT 

PEAK 

INSTRUMENTS 

AVERAGE  % PELLET 

LOAD 

PRESSURE 

VELOCITY 

IN  30"  CIRCLE 

(PSI) 

(FT/SEC) 

(25  ROUNDS)* 

#6  STEEL 

10.500 

1348 

74  4 

#4  STEEL 

10,200 

1332 

82.8 

#4  COPPER 

10,000 

1314 

84.1 

#4  LEAD 

10,400 

1231 

87.0 

ALL  PERTINENT  data  on  the  steel,  copper 
and  lead  shotshell  loads  used  in  the  ex- 
tensive test  program  at  Nilo  Farms  are 
shown  above. 

obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  that  shotshell  in  bagging 
ducks. 

Such  a formula  was  developed,  en- 
abling workers  to  calculate  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  a shotshell  design 
without  repeating  the  actual  field 
testing.  This  has  been  done,  with  no 
indication  that  ballistic  engineering 
can  bridge  the  gap  between  the  per- 
formances of  lead  and  steel  in  bagging 
mallards— a gap  that  is  due  basically 
to  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  lead  (11.34)  and  iron  (7.86). 
It  resolves  to  this:  it  takes  energy 

to  kill  a duck,  and  a lead  pellet  de- 
livers more  energy  than  a copper  or 
steel  pellet  of  the  same  size. 

While  the  Nilo  field  work  was  un- 
der way,  Winchester-Western  ballis- 
ticians  were  firing  thousands  of  rounds 
in  test  barrels.  Six  full-choke  barrels 
were  tested  for  choke  deformation 
with  various  shot  metals:  two  with 
copper,  two  with  steel  and  two  with 
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OVERALL  SUMMARY  OF 
COORDINATION  TESTS 


RANGE 

NUMBER  OF 

YARDS) 

LOAD 

MALLARDS 

BAGGED 

SURVIVORS 

CRIPP 

30 

LEAD 

100 

99 

0 

1 

D4STL 

100 

98 

2 

0 

#6STL 

100 

99 

0 

1 

COP 

100 

96 

1 

3 

40 

LEAD 

100 

97 

1 

2 

#STL 

100 

90 

2 

8 

#6STL 

100 

79 

10 

11 

COP 

100 

92 

2 

6 

50 

LEAD 

100 

85 

5 

10 

#4STL 

100 

52 

27 

21 

#6STL 

100 

43 

39 

18 

COP 

100 

69 

10 

21 

60 

LEAD 

100 

64 

17 

19 

44STL 

100 

30 

42 

28 

46STL 

100 

15 

56 

29 

COP 

100 

48 

22 

30 

70 

LEAD 

100 

42 

38 

20 

H4STL 

100 

19 

58 

23 

46STL* 

99 

6 

74 

19 

COP 

100 

25 

56 

19 

80 

LEAD 

100 

16 

61 

23 

04STL 

100 

3 

86 

11 

#6  STL 

100 

1 

89 

10 

COP 

100 

9 

70 

21 

'•ONE  Of  THE  BIROS  TESTEO  WITH  H6STL  AT  70  YARDS  ACCIDENTALLY  TWISTED 
ITS  NECK  AND  DIED  IN  THE  CRATE;  ACCORDINGLY.  IT  FITS  NO  KNOWN  CATE 
GORY  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  STATISTICAL  ANALYSES.  THIS  8IRD  WAS  CONSIDERED 
A SURVIVOR 


THE  Nilo  Shotshell  Efficiency  Study  is 
summarized  above  in  terms  of  ducks 
bagged,  crippled  or  survived.  The  project 
involved  2400  mallards. 

lead  loads.  Five  thousand  rounds 
were  fired  through  each  barrel. 

After  5,000  rounds  of  steel  shot, 
bulges  of  .0057"  to  .0065"  were  clearly 
visible  on  the  outsides  of  two  test 
barrels  at  the  chokes.  With  lead  and 
copper  shot,  bulges  measuring  from 
.0005"  to  .0014"  developed  at  the 
chokes.  (A  bulge  begins  to  be  visible 
after  about  .0010"  to  .0015"  increase 
in  barrel  diameter.)  About  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  5,000-round  de- 
formation with  steel  shot  occurred  in 
the  first  500  rounds. 

Patterns  did  not  change  significantly 
during  the  testing,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  there  is  no  significant  pat- 
tern change  for  barrels  with  less  than 
.010"  deformation  of  the  choke.  De- 
formation of  the  six  test  barrels  was 
considered  to  be  a cosmetic  change 
only,  and  did  not  comprise  safety  or 
pattern  performance.  However,  the 


thin,  soft  barrels  of  some  doubleguns 
is  another  matter.  A steel  shot  bulge 
in  a double-barrel  shotgun  occurs 
more  quickly,  will  be  more  severe,  and 
the  barrels  may  separate.  Severe  choke 
deformation  with  steel  shot  can  also 
occur  in  modern  single-barrel  guns 
of  thin  and/or  soft  steel. 

The  Nilo  study  makes  it  possible 
to  estimate  total  crippling  losses  of 
waterfowl  if  steel  shot  is  required  for 
hunting.  To  do  so,  however,  we  must 
consider  current  crippling  losses  with 
lead  shot,  and  the  ranges  at  which 
ducks  are  shot. 

For  the  years  1955-71,  the  average 
annual  bag  of  ducks  was  10.6  million. 
About  20  percent  more  than  that,  or 
about  2.1  million,  were  last  as  cripples 
with  lead  shot. 

A 1971  study  by  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  indi- 
cates that  about  75  percent  of  the 
shots  fired  at  ducks  are  from  45  yards 
or  less. 

By  comparing  such  information  to 
the  Nilo  data,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  annual  crippling  loss— in  bagging 
the  average  10.6  million  ducks  per 
season— would  increase  by  3 million 
birds  per  year  if  the  use  of  steel  shot 
were  made  mandatory.  And  how  does 
that  compare  with  current  losses  to 
lead  poisoning? 

We  estimate  that  crippling  caused 
by  steel  shot  would  approximate  cur- 
rent estimates  of  total  lead  poisoning 
losses.  The  best  available  estimate  of 
the  lead  poisoning  toll  was  made  in 
1959,  and  set  at  2-3  million  waterfowl 
from  the  continental  population  of 
about  100  million.  However,  that  es- 
timate is  not  statistically  valid,  con- 
tains bias  and  is  dated  information. 

In  considering  a steel  shot  require- 


Give  Game  News 
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ment  for  waterfowl  hunting,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life faces  a trade-off:  the  reduction 
of  lead  poisoning  losses  for  an  increase 
in  crippling  losses. 

The  Nilo  study  reveals  the  threat 
of  one  alternative:  that  the  hunter 


would  bag  fewer  waterfowl,  and  crip- 
ple more,  with  the  use  of  steel  shot. 
The  other  alternative  is  less  clear, 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  Bureau  ob- 
tain current,  valid  information  on 
lead  poisoning  losses  before  requiring 
the  use  of  steel  shot  for  waterfowling. 
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RANGE  IN  YARDS 


WITH  THIS  GRAPH,  BIRDS  bagged  per  bird  crippled  can  be  found  for 
each  shot  type  at  any  range  from  30  to  80  yards.  Example:  at  60 
yards  #6  steel  shot  will  bag  only  0.52  ducks  for  every  bird  crippled, 
while  #4  lead  will  bag  3.37  ducks  per  bird  crippled. 
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Pheasant  Hunting  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 

By  John  McDaniel,  Ph.D. 

Illustrations  by  Arlo  Greer 


DESPITE  ITS  major  metropolitan 
areas,  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
offers  superb  ringnecked  pheasant 
hunting,  as  its  picturesque  farms  pro- 
vide ideal  habitat  for  this  fine  game 
bird. 

Traditional  North  American  pheas- 
ant hunting  methods,  which  evolved 
in  the  Midwest,  must  be  modified  for 
consistent  success  in  this  region.  By 
Midwestern  standards,  our  farms  are 
small,  most  of  them  comprising  from 
30  to  250  acres.  Suitable  pheasant 
cover  here  is  of  a variety  of  types; 
included  are  crop  fields,  orchards, 
swamps,  thickets,  fencerows,  woods, 
hedges,  pond  edges,  and  stands  of 
conifers.  The  relatively  small  sizes 
of  the  farms  and  the  diversity  of  types 
of  cover  demand  the  perfection  of 
specific  strategy.  In  this  context,  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  hunting 
team  is  important.  A good  dog  is  al- 
most a necessity,  definitely  a great 
asset,  but  let  us  emphasize  the  ad- 
jective “good.”  The  dog  should  handle 
easily  and  be  capable  of  adjusting  his 
range  to  the  different  types  of  cover 
he  will  encounter;  moreover,  he  must 
be  a good  retriever  and  have  the  skill 
and  experience  which  allow  him  to 
cope  with  the  “run  now,  fly  later”  tac- 
tics employed  by  contemporary  ring- 
necks.  The  small  farms  eliminate  the 
practicality  and  effectiveness  of  a large 
group  of  hunters.  The  reinforced 
squads  common  to  the  Midwestern 
cornfields  are,  fortunately,  illegal  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  area  I hunt,  one 
man  and  a good  dog  constitute  a great 
combination;  two  men  with  their  dogs 
make  a wonderful  team;  three  men 
is  the  maximum  group  size  for  safe 
and  effective  hunting.  The  largest 
cornfields  may  be  hunted  effectively 
by  more  than  three  men,  if  you  are 
allowed  in  them;  however,  such 
fields  are  scarce,  and  all  farms  com- 


prise small  covers  which  cannot  safely 
tolerate  more  than  three  hunters.  Our 
developing  strategy  has  established 
a team:  three  men  or  less,  and  one 
or  more  good  dogs. 

To  realize  regular  success  our  team 
must  plan  its  hunts  with  care.  Each 
precious  hour  afield  should  be  spent 
in  the  type  of  cover  which  experience 
has  proven  to  be  productive  at  the 
particular  time  of  the  day  and  season. 
Crop  fields  afford  excellent  hunting 
early  in  the  season— assuming  they 
are  of  a kind  which  can  be  hunted 
without  harm  to  the  crop  and  the 
owner  permits  you  in  them.  During 
the  final  two-thirds  of  the  season, 
most  such  places  are  productive  only 
in  the  early  morning.  Ringnecks  often 
begin  to  feed  before  legal  shooting 
time  and  retreat  to  heavy  cover  before 
most  hunters  are  out  of  their  cars. 
Dense  thickets  and  swamps  collect 
birds  flushed  from  crop  fields  and 
areas  of  light  cover;  consequently 
pheasants  accumulate  in  these  areas 
of  heavy  cover  as  the  day  progresses. 
Experience  indicates  that  heavy  cover 
is  more  likely  to  attract  pheasants  if 
it  is  located  below  surrounding  crop 
fields.  One  elderly  hunter  I know 
frequently  takes  his  limit  by  waiting 
on  a slope  between  a cornfield  and  a 
lower  swamp.  He  has  learned  that, 
sooner  or  later,  pheasants  will  come 
out  of  the  com  and  some  of  these, 
seeking  the  safety  of  the  dense  swamp, 
will  sail  past  him.  Shades  of  driven 
pheasants  on  an  English  estate! 

Shrewd  Suburbanites 

Be  imaginative  when  planning  your 
hunt.  Our  suburban  pheasants  are 
shrewd  birds  that  often  occupy  cover 
which  would  not  immediately  be  rec- 
ognized as  prime  pheasant  habitat.  In 
this  context,  one  Thanksgiving  Day 
two  friends— a 50-year-old  neighbor 
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and  a five-year-old  Brittany  spaniel— 
and  I hunted  unsuccessfully  in  classic 
pheasant  cover  for  six  arduous  hours; 
perplexed,  we  decided  to  take  a short 
cut  home  by  crossing  Jericho  Moun- 
tain—a large  hill  covered  with  a 
dense,  mixed  hardwood  forest.  The 
Brittany  had  a busy  trip,  pointing  four 
cock  pheasants.  Examination  of  the 
craws  of  the  two  birds  we  bagged 
revealed  they  had  been  feeding  ex- 
clusively on  apples  and  mast;  conse- 
quently, we  surmised  that  these  pheas- 
ants were  living  on  the  “mountain” 
and  effectively  avoiding  the  men  who 
hunted  the  “prime  pheasant  cover”  in 
the  valley  below. 

Another  unlikely  looking  type  of 
cover  is  the  large  grass  field.  One 
such  field,  located  between  two  corn- 
fields, has  provided  us  with  mem- 
orable action.  Each  year  several  wise 
roosters  will  hide  in  the  field’s  low 


IN  THIS  AREA,  two  men  with  their  dogs 
make  a wonderful  team  for  pheasants, 
and  three  men  is  the  maximum  recom- 
mended group  for  safe  and  effective 
hunting. 


grass.  The  craws  of  these  birds  are 
invariably  filled  with  corn;  hence,  we 
suspect  they  feed  in  the  com  early 
in  the  morning  and  then  seek  refuge 
in  the  grass  field,  safely  removed 
from  the  many  hunters  who  energeti- 
cally drive  the  com  and  neglect  the 
open  field.  “No  bird  is  that  smart,” 
you  say.  Come  and  meet  our  sub- 
urban pheasants! 

Needless  to  say,  you  do  not  need 
a special  shotgun  for  our  pheasant 
hunting;  however,  I shall  offer  one 
observation  relevant  to  your  choice  of 
armament.  We  have  found  the  ranges 
at  which  pheasants  are  encountered 
are  significantly  less  than  those  cus- 
tomarily cited  in  the  “how  to  hunt 
pheasants”  publications.  Estimates 
made  of  all  the  shots  I have  taken  at 
pheasants  since  1964  average  out  to 
a modest  31  yards.  These  data  re- 
veal that  in  this  region  the  full- 
choked  gun  is  a disadvantage;  in  fact, 
even  the  modified  choke,  often  called 
the  perfect  choke  for  pheasant  hunt- 
ing, is  a bit  too  tight.  My  preference 
is  the  improved  cylinder  choke  or,  in 
a double,  a combination  of  improved 
cylinder  and  modified.  If  you  use 
an  improved  cylinder  choke  and  re- 
frain from  taking  the  rare  opportunity 
in  excess  of  45  yards,  you  will  be 
impressed  by  the  percentage  of  birds 
you  will  hit  and,  more  importantly, 
the  decreased  percentage  of  birds 
that  will  be  wounded  and  lost. 

What  success  can  be  expected  if 
you  implement  an  effective  pheasant 
hunting  strategy  here?  A tentative 
answer  to  this  question  is  provided 
by  records  the  author  has  maintained 
of  all  the  pheasant  hunting  conducted 
on  a favorite  farm  for  six  years. 

The  Farm 

Safe  areas  (house,  bam. 


outbuildings)  15  acres 

Crop  fields  ( com  and 

soybeans) 60  acres 

Swamp  8 acres 

Thickets  6 acres 

Woods 6 acres 

Permanent  pasture 12  acres 
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The  data  were  collected  during  the 
seasons  of  1966,  1967,  1969,  1970, 
1971,  and  1972.  Hunting  on  the  farm 
was  restricted  to  three  men,  one  of 
whom  was  the  author.  Dogs  were 
used  on  all  hunts.  Only  pheasants 
were  pursued.  The  following  informa- 
tion was  collected. 

(a)  Gun  hours  The  gun  hours 
were  calculated  as  the  total  number 
of  man  hours  dedicated  to  pheasant 
hunting  on  the  farm  during  the  six 
seasons.  Only  time  spent  in  actual 
hunting  was  recorded;  hence,  lunch 
breaks  and  time  spent  talking  with 
the  landowner  were  not  included.  As 
an  example,  if  the  three  men  hunted 
the  farm  from  0900  until  1030,  the 
total  gun  hours  recorded  would  be 
4/2. 

(b)  Harvest  The  total  number  of 
cock  pheasants  bagged  by  the  hunt- 
ers during  the  gun  hours  recorded. 

(c)  Location  of  kills  The  approxi- 
mate location  of  each  kill.  These  were 
recorded  on  a map  of  the  farm;  also, 
the  type  of  cover  from  which  the  bird 
had  been  flushed  was  noted. 

Table  1 

Results  of  Six  Seasons  of  Pheasant  Hunting 
Sum  of  gun  hours  recorded  for 
the  combined  five 

seasons  96  hours,  15  minutes 

Harvest  for  this  documented 

period  52  cock  pheasants 

Average  time  required  for 

each  kill 1 hour,  51  minutes 

Table  2 


Location  of  Kills  by  Type  of  Cover 


Types 

Number 

Kills  in 
Specific 

Ave.  No. 
of  Birds 

of 

of 

Types  of 

Killed 

Cover 

Acres 

Cover 

Per  Acre 

Crop  Fields 

60 

19 

0.3 

Swamp 

8 

24 

3.0 

Thickets/Fence  rows  6 

6 

1.0 

Woods 

6 

2 

0.3 

Permanent  Pasture 

12 

0 

0 

Analysis  of  Findings 
The  absence  of  similar  data  makes 


it  difficult  to  assess  how  our  success 
compares  to  that  of  pheasant  hunters 
in  other  areas;  however,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  a ratio  of  one 
ringneck  for  every  two  gun  hours 
could  be  considered  less  than  success- 
ful, regardless  of  the  location. 

The  reader  should  be  cautioned 
against  expecting  to  average  one  bird 
for  every  two  hours  of  hunting  in  this 
region.  Our  success  is  impressive; 
however,  all  farms  are  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  one  studied.  More- 
over, the  three  hunters  participating 
in  the  research  are  local  residents, 
enthusiastic  hunters,  and— perhaps 
most  important— have  excellent  pheas- 
ant dogs.  The  results  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  indicative  of  the  success 
which  can  be  realized  if  the  hunters 
are  provided  with  the  advantages 
conferred  on  the  three  participating 
in  this  study. 

The  data  provided  concerning  the 
location  of  kills  reveal  that  pheasants 
tend  to  concentrate  in  specific  types 
of  cover.  This  finding  is  of  signifi- 
cance to  all  pheasant  hunters;  it  dem- 
onstrates emphatically  the  importance 
of  recognizing  and  exploiting  relative- 
ly small  areas  of  cover  that  are  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  pheasants. 

The  data  also  demonstrates  that 
Pennsylvania  offers  great  hunting  in 
areas  that  are  close  to  major  urban 
centers.  In  this  context,  the  farm  on 
which  these  data  were  collected  is  less 
than  30  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The 
urban  resident,  and  the  nonresident 
who  comes  to  Pennsylvania,  is  en- 
couraged to  investigate  the  hunting 
opportunities  offered  in  areas  rela- 
tively close  to  major  urban  centers. 
The  suburban  pheasant,  and  the  other 
forms  of  wildlife  existing  in  these 
areas,  will  challenge  the  skill  and  in- 
telligence of  the  most  experienced 
hunter. 
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FEW  HUNTERS  WOULD  DISAGREE  with  the  claim  that  the  grouse  is  an  outstanding 
game  bird,  both  in  the  field  and  on  the  table. 


One  Man’s  Preferences  for  . . . 

AFTER  THE  HUNT 

By  Irwin  Ross 


AVOID  WASTE  of  wild  game  by 
knowing  how  to  dress  your  kill, 
how  long  it  should  hang  to  “season" 
and  how  to  prepare  it  so  as  to  enjoy 
it  at  flavor  peak. 

Remember  that  conditions  of  the 
hunt,  such  as  excessive  heat  or 
moisture,  cause  loss  of  flavor,  tough- 
ening and  spoilage. 

Nearly  all  game  should  be  drawn 
soon  as  possible  and  hung  in  a 
cool,  airy  place. 

Know  how  to  approximate  age  of 
game,  as  this  should  determine  the 
method  of  cooking. 

Remember  that  game  takes  on  the 
flavor  of  its  own  food  sources. 

Don't  overcook!  This  is  the  most 
common  error  in  the  preparation  of 
game. 


Quail  Birds  should  be  plump  fat 
and  firm.  They  should  be  plucked 
(not  skinned)  and  singed  to  keep 
maximum  flavor.  They  do  not  re- 
quire long  hanging.  They  are  excel- 
lent roasted  on  a spit,  sauteed  in 
butter,  broiled,  or  they  may  be 
poached  in  strong  veal  stock  with 
white  wine.  Brandy  or  a dash  of 
lemon  is  flavorful.  They  are  further 
set  off  with  mushrooms,  bacon 
slices,  sour  cream,  diced  ham  truf- 
fles, sweetbreads  or  olive  celery  and 
Madeira  sauce.  Among  fruits,  cher- 
ries, pomegranate,  orange  and  pine- 
apple, apple  and  white  grapes  may 
be  included  in  the  processing. 

Ducks  and  Geese  Allow  to  hang  for 
48  hours  or  more.  If  they  are  old 
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their  beaks  and  feet  will  appear 
horny  and  they  should  be  parboiled 
before  roasting.  Do  not  reserve  the 
stock  as  it  will  be  fishy  in  flavor  and 
a stuffing  would  also  take  on  this 
taste.  Use  pricked  orange,  onion  or 
apple  in  cavity  in  lieu  of  dressing. 
Most  hunters  prefer  wild  duck  rare; 
in  some  cases  the  bird  is  scarcely 
more  than  singed  all  the  way  around. 
Shallot  sauce,  Bigarade  sauce,  cur- 
rant jelly,  ginger  pears  and  cran- 
berries are  excellent  with  duck. 

Grouse  or  Partridge  Partridge 
should  hang  until  quite  “high,”  then 
be  plucked  and  singed.  It  may  be 
larded  with  bacon,  roasted  and  bast- 
ed with  port  or  sherry.  It  may  be 
cooked  “en  casserole”  with  glazed 
onions,  mushrooms  and  red  wine, 
grilled  and  served  with  broiled  mush- 
room caps  and  lemon  slices,  sau- 
teed and  dressed  with  butter  and 
burnt  brandy.  Serve  with  it  such 
foods  as  carrot  slices,  peas,  puree 
of  chestnut,  bacon  curls,  chutney  or 
olive  sauce  and  garnish  with  truffles, 
lemon  and  parsley. 

Pheasant  Allow  to  hang  longer  than 
other  birds  as  it  is  better  “high.”  If 
it  is  young  its  legs  are  gray  and  the 
breastbone  is  flexible.  The  infallible 
test  of  youth  is  the  last  large  feath- 
ers of  the  wing,  which  should  be 
pointed.  If  rounded,  the  bird  is  old. 
Pheasant  is  white-meated  and  can  be 
used  in  the  same  ways  as  chicken. 
Reserve  and  use  giblets.  Pheasant 
can  be  roasted,  stuffed  with  celery 
and  onion  dressing,  chestnuts,  foie 
gras,  mushrooms  or  wild  rice.  It 
must  not  be  overcooked.  One  hour 
is  usually  long  enough,  and  it  must 
be  basted  constantly.  Wine  is  excel- 
lent for  this  purpose.  For  casserole 


cooking,  pheasant  is  frequently  mar- 
inated in  wine  and  herbs  beforehand. 
Walnuts  are  a nice  touch  when  added 
to  a wine  sauce  (preferably  Mad- 
eira). Oyster  sauce,  Espagnole 
sauce,  celery  sauce,  bread  sauce  are 
complimentary.  Beef  marrow  and 
bacon  with  herbs  poached  in  Madeira 
produces  an  interesting  sauce. 

Wild  Turkey  Roast  with  chestnut, 
celery  or  wild  rice  dressing  in  hot 
oven  450°,  2 hours.  Other  turkey 
recipes  are  applicable. 

Mixed  Game  Pie  Split  and  stew 
small  birds,  season  and  add  parsley, 
onions,  cloves  and  saltpork  (diced 
and  browned).  Thicken  gravy,  add 
cooked  potatoes,  place  in  crust  and 
bake. 

Small  Game  Always  dress  at  once 
and  hang  48  hours.  Skin  when  ready 
to  use.  Rabbit  is  better  flavored  if 
dressed  right  after  kill  and  bled. 
Personal  taste  dictates  whether  or 
not  you  soak  meat  in  vinegar,  wine, 
salt  water,  or  not  at  all.  Methods  of 
cooking:  Rabbit  pie  with  biscuit 

crust,  southern  fried,  baked  in  milk 
with  sage  or  baked  with  sour  cream. 

Squirrel  is  mild,  not  gamey. 
Handle  like  rabbit,  as  to  skinning, 
etc.  Methods:  broil,  southern  fry,  or 
stew  with  dumplings. 

Big  Game  Venison  should  be  bled 
immediately  after  kill,  and  hung  for 
at  least  48  hours.  Season  steaks  and 
chops  with  garlic  and/or  red  wine 
and  broil  rare.  Braise  the  less  tender 
cuts,  brown  in  fat,  add  water,  cover 
and  cook  until  tender.  Wine  can  be 
added  to  flavor.  Roast  the  saddle  as 
you  would  mutton,  with  wild  rice 
dressing.  Lard  it  if  needed.  Roast- 
ing time:  20-25  minutes  to  pound. 
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Photo  by  Joe  Osman 

In  Pennsylvania  . . . 


also  a big  business.  How  big  is 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania?  Big— to  the 
tune  ot  some  $223  million  per  year. 
TKa?Falrhost  one-quarterwamllKn 
dollars.  This  amount  is  what  hunters 
spent  in  pu r Tpnff  Wrh 
year  recently  in  Pennsylvania. 

“ Of  the  $223  million  dollars,  Penn- 
sylv^iaTTSJ^pent-~apprg^nhately~~$2 1432 
.million  and  nonresidents~  about  $834 
million  dollars.  Many  economists  pre- 
sent the  theory  that  each  dollar  spent 
generates  an  additional  $3  to  $4  dol- 
lars of  business.  If  this  is  true,  then 
perhaps  more  realistically  hunting  pro- 
duces about  one  billion  dollars  worth 
of  business  annually  in  the  Common- 

Nationwide,  hunters  spend  $2,143 
billion  per  year,  as  indicated  in  the 
1970  National  Survey  of  Fishing  and 
Hunting,  Resource  Publication  # 95, 
published  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior. In  this  article,  data  for  big  game 
and  waterfowl  hunters  are  taken  from 
this  National  Survey.  Small  game 
hunter  information  is  from  a survey 
conducted  in  Pennsylvania  in  1972; 
results  are  similar  to  the  small  game 
hunter  data  in  the  National  Survey. 
Big  game  hunter  cost  figures  in  the 
National  Survey  are  also  similar 
( when  adjusted  for  inflation ) to  those 
estimated  about  20  years  ago  for 
several  northern  Keystone  counties  in 


HUNTING  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 

By  Fred  E.  Hartman 

PGC  Wildlife  Bioligist 


MANY  PEOPLE  think  of  wildlife 
management  and  hunting  in 
terms  of  game  birds  and  mammals 
harvested,  of  the  amount  of  wildlife 
seen,  of  the  amount  of  habitat  avail- 
able for  wildlife,  and  of  the  amount 
of  wildlife  habitat  destroyed.  But 
during  this  era  when  decisions  are 
made  according  to  monetary  values, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  hunting  is 


the  publication  Deer  Economics: 
Damages  to  Crops;  Income  From 
Hunters,  by  J.  K.  Pasto  and  D.  W. 
Thomas,  Penn  State  University,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service. 

The  National  Survey  reported  that, 
nationwide,  one  out  of  five  men 
hunted  and  one  woman  out  of  94.  In 
Pennsylvania,  one  person  out  of  about 
10  people  hunt.  This  is  a definite  con- 
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sumer  group  that  has  ta  be  recog- 
nized. Also,  Nationwide,  it  was  noted 
that  only  78.6  percent  of  the  hunters 
are  licensed.  The  remainder,  mostly 
farmers  and  appropriate  landowners, 
may  hunt  legally  without  a license  in 
some  situations.  If  this  percentage 
held  true  for  Pennsylvania,  then  the 
hunter  expenditures  would  increase  to 
$281.2  million.  However,  since  this 
percentage  is  unknown  for  this  state, 
I will  use  only  the  monies  calculated 
for  licensed  hunters.  This  situation 
would  make  these  estimates  minimal. 

Expenditures  by  hunter  groups  are 
shown  in  Table  I. 

An  important  feature  of  these  ex- 
penditures is  how  much  money  was 
spent  for  what  purpose.  This  break- 
down is  presented  in  Table  II.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  hunting  clothing, 
guns,  and  ammunition  comprised  60 
percent  of  the  total  money  spent. 
Big  game  hunters  spent  more  on 
clothing  because  special  and  warmer 
clothes  and  boots  are  needed  during 
big  game  season.  I cannot  explain  the 
greater  expenditure  by  small  game 
hunters  for  guns.  Perhaps  small  game 
hunters  tend  to  swap  or  buy  shotguns 
more  frequently  than  big  game  hunt- 
ers db  with  rifles.  The  money  spent  on 
dog  upkeep  by  small  game  hunters 
reflects  that  tbe  kenneling  of  dogs 
does  cost  money.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  hunters  with  good  dogs 
usually  bag  more  game  than  do 
hunters  without  dogs.  Although  the 


small  game  hunters  indicated  that 
nothing  was  spent  on  lodging,  some 
turkey  hunters  have  expenses  when 
they  travel  to  the  big  woods  for  this 
species.  However,  these  costs  may 
have  been  included  under  the  big 
game  data.  The  markedly  larger  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  for  big  game 
hunters  no  doubt  reflect  the  many 
more  extras  needed  for  big  game 
hunting  and  for  the  camp. 

The  hunting  license  is  the  item  on 
which  hunters  usually  sp^nd  the 
amount  of  money.  In  fact  when  ex- 
editures  of  both  big  and-smafd-game 
unters  are  combinedv-the~Tnrritiiig~  li- 
cense cost  constitutes  only  8 to  4 per? 
cent  jaf-lhe  total  money  spent.  It’s 
interesting  to  note  that  the  least 
amount  of  money  is  spent  for  the 
most  important  item.  The  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  wildlife, 
habitat,  and  the  environment  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  hunting  license  money 
via  many  programs.  Yet  without  suf- 
ficient wildlife  or  habitat,  hunters 
would  not  have  this  important  form  of 
outdoor  recreation  and  the  economy 
would  be  deprived  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Let’s  face  it,  hunters  contribute 
most  of  the  money  for  various  conser- 
vation cause?.  If  you  are~]ust  a Bird- 
watcher or  an  anti-hunter,  how  much 
have  you  spent  for  the  good  of  the 
cause? 

Recreation  Days 

The  average  hunter  in  Pennsylvania 
makes  four  to  six  trips  per  year  for 


Table  I 

Expenditures  by  Pennsylvania  Hunter  Croups  Per  Year 


Type  of 
Hunting 

Small  Game- 
Big  Game3 
Waterfowl 
Total 


Pennsylvania 
No.  Hunters 1 

1,073,582 

858,866 

77,0204 


Residents 

Expenditures 

$102.65  million 
$105.24  million 
$ 6.47  million3 
$214.36  million 


Non-Residents 

No.  Hunters 1 Expenditures 

31,844 
44,581 
unknown 


$3.04  million 
$5.46  million 


$8.50  million 


1 From  1971  hunting  license  sales  list.  Does  not  include  resident  landowners  who  may 
hunt  legally  without  a license 

2 From  Pennsylvania  survey  for  1972. 

s From  1970  National  Survey  of  Fishing  and  Hunting. 

4 Although  81,074  duck  stamps  were  sold,  about  95  percent  of  the  stamps  are  sold  to  duck 
hunters. 
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Table  II 

Categorical  Breakdown  of  Expenditures  of  Hunters  Per  Year 


Small  Game  Hunters 

Percentage 

Big  Game  Hunters 

Percentage 

Category 

Dollars  (ave.) 

of  Total 

Dollars  (ave.) 

of  T otal 

Clothing 

17.15 

17.9 

44.51 

36.3 

Gun 

34.43 

36.0 

21.84 

17.8 

Ammunition 

5.79 

6.1 

5.85 

4.8 

Dog 

15.23 

15.9 

0 

0 

Food 

4.22 

4.4 

8.07 

6.6 

Lodging 

0 

0 

3.10 

2.5 

Auto  Expense 

8.52 

8.9 

10.59 

8.6 

Miscellaneous1 

3.58 

3.8 

22.01 

18.0 

License 

6.69 

7.0 

5.87 

5.4 

Totals 

95.61 

100.0 

122.53 

100.0 

1 Includes  gifts, 
camp,  etc. 

gratuities,  odds  and  ends 

needed  for 

hunting,  items  for 

big  game 

small  game.  Combining  residents  and 
nonresidents,  s mall  game'  huntersr  em 
jojfed-4.4  million  to  6.6  million  recrea- 
tion days  per  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  all  hunters  in  the  Keystone  state 
participate  in  an  average  of  8.84 
million  recreation  days  per  year. 
Across  the  counny  21  million  hunters 
had  217  million  recreation  days  per 
year  according  to  the  National  Sur- 
vey. That  survey  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  about  two  million  hunters 
since  the  1965  survey. 

To  help  determine  the  value  of 


State  Game  Lands,  the  National  Sur- 
vey indicated  that  41  percent  of  the 
hunters  spent  some  time  hunting  on 
public  lands;  17  percent  spent  one- 
half  or  more  of  their  hunting  time  on 
public  lands. 

Value  of  Wildlife 
Now  that  we  have  seen  how  much 
hunters  spend  on  goods  and  services 
in  the  major  types  of  hunting,  let’s  see 
how  these  expenditures  are  equated  in 
terms  of  wildlife.  The  monetary  value 
of  an  individual  wildlife  species  and 
of  the  total  harvest  of  that  species  is 


Table  III 

Monetary  Value  of  Wildlife  Species  Harvested  in  Pennsylvania 


Total  Calculated 

Average  Cost 

Total  Value  of 

Species 

Harvest,  197 11 

per  Animal 

Harvest 

Rabbits 

2,727,700 

$ 20.91 

$ 57,036,207 

Grouse 

355,400 

7.79 

2,768,566 

Pheasant 

1,322,700 

18.04 

23,861,508 

Woodcock 

357,300 

2.30 

821,790 

Squirrels 

2,545,600 

6.15 

15,655,440 

Turkey 

43,900 

85.28 

3,743,792 

Quail 

50,300 

2.46 

123,738 

Doves 

1,031,100 

1.76 

1,814,736 

Ducks 

178,500 

22.68 

4,048,380 

Geese 

31,500 

77.76 

2,449,440 

Deer 

130, 2832 

843.70 

109,919,767 

Bear 

488 

1,687.40 

823,451 

1 Figures  for  all  species  except  waterfowl  and  big  game  are  from  Pennsylvania  Game 
Take  Survey.  Duck  and  geese  are  from  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 

2 This  number  represents  the  total  calculated  kill  and  includes  the  80  percent  reported 
kill  plus  the  20  percent  unreported  kill. 
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presented  in  Table  III.  The  harvest 
figures  are  taken  from  the  1971  hunter 
mail  survey.  Animals  such  as  wood- 
chuck and  crow  are  not  included  be- 
cause insufficient  data  are  available 
as  to  the  harvest  estimate  and  number 
of  hunters  who  seek  these  animals.  If 
these  facts  were  known,  this  would 
constitute  an  additional  expenditure 
of  money. 

The  cost  per  animal  figures  were 
calculated  from  average  weights  for 
each  species  which  were  totaled  for 
all  species  and  divided  into  the  total 
expenditures  for  both  small  game 
hunters  and  waterfowl  hunters.  This 
yielded  a cost  per  ounce  of  wildlife 
which  was  multiplied  by  the  average 
weight  thus  giving  a cost  per  animal. 
Some  hunters  who  put  a theoretical 
higher  price  tag  on  a grouse  than  on 
a pheasant  may  not  agree  with  this, 
but  mathematically  it  is  correct. 
These  values  do  demonstrate  the  high- 
er value  of  a turkey  compared  to  a 
squirrel. 

The  average  cost  per  deer  and  bear 
may  seem  high.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  although  the  aver- 
age big  game  hunter  spends  $122.53, 


the  success  ratio  for  deer  hunters  is 
one  deer  per  eight  to  12  hunters  and 
for  bear  the  range  is  much  greater. 
Thus  the  unsuccessful  hunters’  ex- 
penses must  be  figured  in  the  aver- 
age cost  per  animal.  If  this  value  of 
a deer  is  taken  one  step  further  rela- 
tive to  road-kills,  when  20,000  deer 
are  killed  on  highways  this  represents 
a loss  of  $16,874  million. 

Total  Value 

The  total  value  of  a wildlife  re- 
source can  be  determined  from  the 
material  in  Table  III  using  the  ring- 
necked pheasant  as  an  example.  The 
data  in  this  table  places  the  value  of 
the  cock  harvest  at  $23,861,508.  We 
find,  statewide,  that  80  percent  of  the 
cocks  are  harvested.  Thus  the  total 
value  of  the  cock  population  before 
the  hunting  season  is  $29,826,880.  As 
cocks  and  hens  tend  to  be  in  equal 
abundance  preseason,  the  total  value 
of  the  state  pheasant  population  prior 
to  hunting  is  $59,653,760.  Data  from 
Midwestern  pheasant  states  places  the 
value  of  a rooster  in  the  bag  from  $13 
to  $30.  Our  value  of  $18.04  per  rooster 
is  certainly  in  fine. 


Table  IV 

Number  of  People  Employed  in  Various  Economic  Categories 
Compared  to  Number  of  Resident  License  Buyers — 19711 

Number  of  People 


Economic  Category  (000) 

Farming  77.3 

Mining  26.9 

Contact  Construction  212.4 

Manufacturing  1,407.7 

Public  Utilities 102.2 

Transportation  161.0 

Wholesale  Trade 204.1 

Retail  Trade 645.6 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 196.6 

Services  704.1 

Government  627.6 

Self-employed  & domestic 396.0 

Total  4,761.5 

Number  Resident  Hunting  License  Buyers 1,073.6 


1 Except  for  number  of  resident  hunting  license  buyers  this  data  is  from  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  1972.  Pennsylvania  employment  and  earnings.  17(10):5. 
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Business  Compared  to 
Hunter  Expenditures 

To  show  the  size  and  financial  clout 
of  the  hunting  fraternity,  the  follow- 
ing comparisons  have  been  made  with 
big  business.  In  Table  IV  the  num- 
ber of  resident  hunting  license  buyers 
is  compared  to  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  various  economic 
categories  in  Pennsylvania.  While  this 
can  not  be  a direct  comparison,  it 
does  show  the  size  of  the  hunting  unit 
as  compared  to  other  economic  units. 

Figures  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Commerce  indicate  that 
the  1970  Pennsylvania  per  capita  in- 
come was  $3333  per  person.  For  the 
1,080,002  resident  license  buyers  that 
year  this  income  represents  a total 


hunter  income  of  $3.6  billion.  This 
huge  sum  of  money  certainly  repre- 
sents a large  amount  of  purchasing 
power. 

One  comparison  of  hunters’  expen- 
ditures with  the  value  of  Pennsylvania 
shipments  of  various  types  of  mer- 
chandise is  shown  in  Table  V.  While 
this  may  not  be  a straight  fine  com- 
parison, it  is  none  the  less  an  inter- 
esting one.  The  industries  listed  in 
this  table  are  a sample  of  Pennsyl- 
vania industries. 

As  an  additional  comparison  with 
big  business,  the  hunters’  total  expen- 
ditures and  total  per  capita  income 
are  listed  with  the  sales  and  assets, 
respectively,  of  the  largest  Pennsyl- 
vania based  corporations  (Table  VI) 


Table  V 

Value  of  Pennsylvania  Shipments  for  a Sample  of  Major  Industry 
Groups  Compared  to  Expenditures  by  Licensed  Hunters 

Penna.  Value  of 


Shipments 

Industry  ($  Millions) 

Fabricated  structural  Steel  375.5 

Mechanical  measuring  control  devices  365.8 

Fabricated  plate  work  (boiler  shops)  355.3 

Women’s  and  misses’  dresses 288.1 

Steel  pipe  and  tube 278.7 

Shoes,  except  rubber 275.9 

Glass,  glassware,  pressed  or  blown 259.3 

Periodicals  254.4 

Valves  and  pipe  fittings  250.0 

Metal-working  machinery  243.7 

EXPENDITURES  BY  HUNTING  LICENSE  BUYERS 222.9 

Steel  foundries  222.7 

Plumbing  and  heating,  except  electric 219.9 

Knit  outerwear  218.1 

Special  industry  machinery  205.4 

Heating  equipment  186.6 

Truck  trailers  183.0 

Hard-surface  floor  coverings  172.6 

Secondary  non-ferrous  metals  169.9 

Misc.  fabricated  wire  products  161.2 

Men’s  and  boys’  shirts  and  nightwear 158.2 

Children’s  outerwear  156.3 

Mining  machinery  131.6 

Cement,  hydraulic  130.9 

Industrial  furnaces  and  ovens 127.7 


Industry  data  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Economic  Development,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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as  reported  in  The  Fortune  Directory 
of  Largest  U.  S.  Corporations,  May, 
1972. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  hunter- 
paid  taxes  to  those  paid  by  business 
and  industries,  because  many  of  these 
concerns  do  not  care  to  divulge  this 
information.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  estimate  the  state  and  local 
taxes  paid  per  capita  for  Pennsylvania 
residents;  this  amounts  to  $352.51 
per  person.  The  total  state  and  local 
tax  bite  on  resTdenr  hnnnnp^license 
buyers  is~  estimated  at  $381  million 
ner  year.  Bycmnparison^  General 
Telephone  and  Electric,  which  serv- 
ices 300,000  Pennsylvania  residents, 
pays  $5.5  million  in  state  and  local 
taxes.  Akn  nnf  tn  hp  overlooked  are 
the  noqlicensed  farmers  who  probably 


pay  at  least  $4  million  per  year  in 
state  and  localTaxesl  ~ ~ 

~ With  this  large  contribution  via 
taxes  to  the  state  and  to  local  govern- 
ments, the  hunters  voice  deserves  to 
be  recognized  in  regards  to  proper 
maintenance  of  the  environment.  How 
much  taxes  do  the  polluting  and  land- 
destroying  industries  pay  to  state  and 
local  governments? 

In  addition  to  the  $223  million  spent 
by  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  per  year, 
the  finances  of  trappers  must  be  con- 
sidered. Although  data  are  not  avail- 
able for  trappers,  most  of  the  money 
they  spend  would  be  for  traps  and 
transportation  expenses  ( to  check 
their  traps).  Also  to  be  considered 
are  the  contributions  of  fur  dealers’ 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Table  VI 


Comparison  of  Hunters’  Total  Expenditures  and  Total  Per  Capita 
Income  with  Sales  and  Assets,  Respectively,  of  Largest  Pennsylvania 

Based  Corporations1 


Sales  Assets 

Company  ($000)  ($000) 

Gulf  Oil  5,940,002  9,465,762 

Westinghouse  Electric  4,630,530  3,537,851 

Bethlehem  Steel  2,963,602  3,452,337 

H.  J.  Heinz  989,735  753,974 

Scott  Paper  746,558  858,612 

Armstrong  Cork 563,962  560,424 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  528,004  610,838 

Hershey  Foods  401,880  240,656 

Hammermill  Paper  370,286  358,184 

Smith  Kline  & French  Laboratories 357,153  297,325 

Air  Products  & Chemicals  307,697  452,845 

Joy  Manufacturing  300,850  246,159 

Rockwell  Manufacturing  281,623  219,282 

AMP  239,648  205,823 

Thiokol  Chemical  215,685  131,763 

Brockway  Glass  209,617  155,690 

Mellon  National  Bank  & Trust  — 6,433,010 

Philadelphia  National  Bank  — 2,924,163 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co — 2,512,202 

Food  Fair  Stores  — 1,928,179 

Penn  Central  Transportation  — 4,617,000 

Pennsylvania  Power  & Light - 1,282,968 

LICENSED  HUNTERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  222, 8592  3,599,647 3 


1 A sample  of  Corporations  from  The  Fortune  Directory  of  Largest  U.S.  Corporations, 
May,  1972. 

2 Hunters'  total  expenditures. 

3 Hunters’  total  per  capita  income. 
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Two  Sets  of  Triplets 
WARREN  COUNTY  - Nuisance 
bear  complaints  and  sighting  reports 
indicate  a good  bear  population  in 
the  district.  Two  females  with  three 
cubs  each  have  been  seen  regularly. 
—District  Game  Protector  D.  C.  Sny- 
der, Warren. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY- When  I 
was  assigned  to  this  district  I was 
told  I could  expect  almost  anything, 
but  one  day  this  month  took  the  cake. 
After  picking  up  two  raccoons,  one 
fawn,  six  baby  rabbits,  one  young  red 
fox  and  one  baby  skunk,  all  of  these 
being  live  animals,  plus  one  road- 
killed  deer,  I returned  home  to  take 
a call  from  a lady  who  was  very  upset 
because  there  was  a red-winged  black- 
bird in  her  backyard  and  it  was  “at- 
tacking” her  children.  Actually  this 
kind  of  call  is  not  abnormal,  but  when 
the  phone  rang  again  and  it  was  a 
gentleman  reporting  a monkey  in  the 
tree  outside  his  house,  this  was  just 
too  much.— District  Game  Protector 
W.  E.  Carll,  Allison  Park. 


Howdy,  Neighbor 
BRADFORD  COUNTY— The  num- 
ber of  people  seeing  bear  in  my  dis- 
trict seems  to  be  up  this  year.  I am 
sure  we  would  all  enjoy  the  sight 
that  the  Cobleighs  saw.  The  Cob- 
leighs  live  on  Armenia  Mountain  and 
were  awakened  one  morning  by  the 
barking  of  their  dog.  Looking  out  of 
the  window  they  saw  six  bears.  They 
were  all  sizes.  One  ambled  over,  stood 
on  his  hind  feet,  put  his  front  paws 
on  the  window  glass  and  looked  in 
the  same  window  that  the  Cobleigh’s 
were  looking  out  of.— District  Game 
Protector  W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Don’t  Feed  Bears 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- This  year  I 
received  an  unusual  number  of  bear 
complaints.  These  could  have  been 
prevented  if  persons  did  not  feel 
sorry  for  the  mother  bears  and  their 
cubs  and  start  to  feed  them  daily. 
After  they  came  back  for  several 
weeks  the  people  got  tired  of  giving 
them  handouts  and  the  bears  started 
to  tear  out  garbage  bags.  I was  call- 
ed in  to  trap  them  due  to  their  de- 
structiveness. On  June  8 I trapped  a 
mother  bear  and  two  cubs  and  tran- 
quilized  a third  one.  On  June  24  I 
caught  one  large  bear  in  the  morning, 
another  in  the  afternoon.  On  June  28 
I caught  a mother  bear  with  her  cub 
in  one  trap  and  her  other  cub  in 
another  trap.  Looks  like  the  bear 
population  has  increased  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  I am  pleading  with  the 
public  not  to  feed  these  bears  be- 
cause they  will  become  a nuisance 
and  I will  just  have  to  transfer  them 
to  another  location.— District  Game 
Protector  E.  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 
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Pointed  Problem 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Mr.  Clair  Stom- 
baugh,  a farmer  in  the  Blue  Knob 
area,  was  cutting  trees  around  his 
field  and  cut  down  an  oak  tree  about 
20  inches  in  diameter.  Twelve  large 
spikes  had  been  driven  into  the  first 
log  of  15  feet,  as  steps  for  some  deer 
hunter  to  climb  to  a lookout.  The 
spikes  were  %"  thick  with  heads  %" 
across  with  5Ja"  to  6"  sticking  out  of 
the  wood.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
move them  and  the  log  could  not  be 
used.  This  type  of  hunter  is  not  wel- 
come. Such  an  act  is  just  another 
reason  for  sportsmen  to  face  no  hunt- 
ing signs  in  the  future.— District  Game 
Protector  H.  L.  Harshaw,  Hollidays- 
burg. 


Smelly  Snooper 

YORK  COUNTY— John  Smith,  who 
operates  a restaurant  in  Glen  Rock, 
invited  some  friends  to  his  picnic  area 
to  help  him  enjoy  a bushel  of  crabs. 
They  were  getting  things  ready  when 
his  daughter  told  him  there  was  a 
skunk  at  the  crab  basket.  He  was 
busy  and  paid  no  attention  until  his 
son  also  told  him  the  same  thing. 
They  decided  to  take  a look,  and  sure 
enough,  there  was  Mr.  Skunk  milling 
around  the  crabs.  They  did  not  want 
to  excite  the  creature  and  have  him 
leave  his  calling  card  on  their  ex- 
pensive crabs,  and  it  took  over  an 
hour  to  convince  the  skunk  he  was 
unwelcome  at  the  picnic.  P.S.  The 
crabs  were  excellent.— District  Game 
Protector  R.  L.  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Getting  Data  the  Hard  Way 
HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Nearly 
all  highway-killed  female  deer  were 
carrying  twin  fawns  this  spring,  indi- 
cating an  excellent  reproduction  in 
this  area.— District  Game  Protector 
D.  J.  Adams,  Orbisonia. 


PERRY  COUNTY-A  man  called  to 
see  how  he  could  join  one  of  the 
hunting  clubs  whose  signs  he  saw 
when  driving  through  this  area.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  they 
had  permission  to  hunt  the  year  round 
and  wished  to  partake  of  their  sport.— 
District  Game  Protector  B.  K.  Moore, 
Loysville. 


How  It  Is 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-  In  re- 
cent months  it  has  become  clear  to 
me  how  big  and  widespread  these 
anti-hunting,  anti-trapping  and  anti- 
gun organizations  are  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area.  The  Game  Commission 
and  other  organizations  can  only  do 
so  much.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is 
going  to  have  to  be  done  by  individu- 
al hunters.  Each  must  explain  to  non- 
hunting relatives,  friends  and  fellow 
employes  the  reasons  he  hunts  and  the 
good  that  the  hunter  does.  And  most 
important,  he  must  clean  up  his  own 
ranks.  When  he  sees  hunters  littering 
or  violating  the  game  law  he  must 
take  a more  active  part  by  turning 
over  a name  or  license  number  to  the 
local  Game  Protector.  If  he  does  not, 
it  will  give  these  anti-groups  examples 
to  use  against  us,  and  that  will  mean 
an  end  to  hunting  and  trapping  as 
we  have  it  today.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  H.  Mclntire,  Clairton. 
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Just  a Homebody 
MONROE  CO  UNTY  - Recently  I 
had  an  experience  with  one  whitetail 
that  is  hard  to  really  believe.  Deputy 
Dilvan  Bush  and  I had  several  com- 
plaints about  a tame  deer  eating  flow- 
ers, shrubs  and  just  about  anything  it 
could  find  near  some  homes  near 
Marshalls  Creek.  The  deer  had  been 
hanging  around  the  area  since  last 
fall  and  was  becoming  more  tame 
as  time  passed.  I decided  to  move  the 
culprit  to  an  isolated  area  in  Pike 
County.  The  deer  was  tranquilized 
and  taken  15  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  complaints.  Two  and  one-half 
days  later,  the  deer  was  back!  It 


was  undoubtedly  the  same  one  be- 
cause we  just  don’t  have  many  deer 
that  will  eat  bread  out  of  a total 
stranger’s  hand.  We  decided  to  move 
it  one  more  time.  Again  tranquilized, 
the  deer  was  taken  over  a different 
route  to  the  same  area  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty. Three  days  later  it  was  back.  I 
still  can’t  really  believe  it,  and  as 
contact  is  being  made  with  local 
menageries  who  may  be  looking  for 
a nice  friendly  deer.  Old  Homer  con- 
tinues to  wonder  about,  half  pet  and 
half  nuisance  to  Deputy  Bush’s  neigh- 
bors.—District  Game  Protector  D.  E. 
Overcash,  Stroudsburg. 


Moving  to  Town 

MONTOUR  COUN TY —During  this 
past  spring  our  whitetail  deer  friends 
came  to  visit  several  Susquehanna 
Valley  towns.  Danville,  Lewisburg, 
Bloomsburg  and  Northumberland  ex- 
perienced visits  which  caused  much 
excitement,  concern  and  property 
damage.  Several  of  the  incidents  end- 
ed with  the  deer  losing  out  to  ve- 
hicles, buildings,  etc.— District  Game 
Protector  B.  W.  Donahoe,  Danville. 

Good  Idea 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - All 
communities  have  facilities  for  pick- 
ing up  and  disposing  of  garbage  for 
a small  fee,  but  some  people  still  feel 
it  is  cheaper  to  dispose  of  it  in  our 
woods  and  forests.  In  addition  to  a 
fine,  maybe  we  should  provide  addi- 
tional penalties  for  littering,  such  as 
having  to  clean  up  five  miles  of  road- 
way, publication  of  names  in  the  local 
papers,  and  loss  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing privileges  for  one  year.— District 
Game  Protector  E.  N.  Gallew,  Alex- 
andria. 


The  Year  of  the  Cuckoo 
PIKE  COUNTY— I have  seen  and 
heard  more  cuckoos,  both  yellow- 
billed and  black-billed,  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  cuckoo  is  one  bird 
which  will  eat  hairy  caterpillars,  and 
with  the  billions  of  gypsy  moth  larvae 
around  this  year  they  must  have  had 
a ball.— District  Game  Protector  D.  S. 
McPeek,  Jr.,  Matamoras. 


Miserable  Way  to  Die 
BLAIR  COUNTY— A farmer  in  my 
district  observed  some  dead  pheasant 
chicks  in  the  middle  of  a black-topped 
road.  The  chicks  apparently  became 
stuck  in  the  tar  and  died  of  heat  ex- 
haustion. Seems  as  if  vehicles  are  not 
the  only  hazard  to  wildlife  on  our 
roads  today.— District  Game  Protect- 
or G.  W.  Becker,  Gettysburg. 
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Tweety  Bird 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - Dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  weeks  in 
June  a “big  mouth”  mocking  bird  took 
up  residence  in  the  shrubbery  in  my 
backyard.  Every  morning  about  1:30, 
he  begins  his  repertoire  of  calls,  which 
consists  of  11  solos.  After  completion 
he  repeats  for  about  45  minutes. 
Needless  to  say,  all  residents  of  the 
area  are  highly  incensed  and  many  a 
blasphemous  oath  is  uttered  in  Mr. 
Mocking  Bird’s  direction  at  all  hours 
of  the  night.  My  question  is,  who 
does  a Game  Protector  complain  to 
when  wildlife  makes  his  life  diffi- 
cult?—District  Game  Protector  E.  F. 
Utech,  Carlisle. 


Honest  Man 

LANCASTER  COUNTY- After  di- 
recting several  school  groups  through 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Area,  I 
was  approached  by  one  teacher  who 
said  he  had  been  against  the  project 
when  it  was  being  built.  After  a 
pause  he  added,  “I  was  wrong 
though.”  He  then  said  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  there  could  be 
so  much  wildlife  in  one  area.  It  made 
me  feel  good  to  find  another  person 
aware  of  what  is  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
—District  Game  Protector  R.  E.  Gos- 
nell,  Lancaster. 


Choosy  Chewer 

POTTER  COUNTY  - A couple  I 
know  built  a new  home  in  the  country 
north  of  Galeton.  One  night  while  their 
car  was  parked  in  front  of  the  home, 
porcupines  got  into  it  and  chewed 
a lot  of  the  wires  off  and  he  had 
to  have  it  rewired.  I set  several  traps 
for  the  culprits  near  the  front  door  of 
the  house.  To  date  he  has  caught  six 
porcupines  at  his  doorstep.  Seems  as 
though  several  of  the  building  mater- 
ials he  used  for  his  house  were  on  the 
preferred  list  of  “Br’er  Pocupine.”— 
District  Game  Protector  R.  G.  Clous- 
er,  Galeton. 


Eleven  Bears 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  -Two  male 
bears  were  killed  in  my  district  in 
June.  One  on  Route  437  weighing 
approximately  100  pounds,  and  the 
other  on  Interstate  80  weighing  355 
pounds.  This  made  a total  of  11  since 
May  of  1970— and  many  people  look 
at  me  with  a skeptical  eye  when  I tell 
them  we  have  a good  bear  population 
in  this  area.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  some 
believers— those  people  who  have 
come  face  to  face  with  a bear  either 
eating  garbage  from  their  trash  can 
or  trying  to  get  into  a screened-in 
porch.  — District  Game  Protector  R. 
W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 
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Just  Moved  Right  In 

MERCER  COUNTY— The  ways  in 
which  wildlife  adapts  to  man’s  world 
never  cease  to  amaze  me.  The  most 
recent  was  a female  raccoon  that  took 
up  residence  in  a chimney  of  a 
Sandy  Lake  home.  This  wasn’t  bad 
enough,  but  she  had  to  go  one  step 
further  and  give  birth  to  her  young 
in  the  pipe  that  runs  from  the  furnace 
to  the  chimney.  Thanks  to  the  conser- 
vation-minded home  owner,  she  is 
being  permitted  to  raise  her  family 
in  the  chimney.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector B.  K.  Ray,  Sheakleyville. 


Hi,  Smokey 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Quite  a few 
children  live  near  my  home  in  urban 
Harrisburg.  Whenever  I park  my  car 
or  walk  down  the  street,  they  stop 
whatever  they  are  doing  and  head  for 
their  houses  as  though  they  have  seen 
a ghost.  Until  the  other  day,  I felt 
they  were  afraid  of  my  uniform.  I 
had  just  parked  my  car,  and  was  get- 
ting out,  wearing  my  summer  stetson, 
when  a mother  and  her  young  son 
walked  by.  The  child  grabbed  his 
mother’s  hand  and  warned  her, 
“There’s  Smokey  the  Bear.”— District 
Game  Protector  J.  E.  Schweitzer, 
Harrisburg. 


A Real  District! 

BLAIR  COUNTY— I have  received 
some  assignments  which  I felt  were  a 
little  large— until  I found  out  the  size 
of  the  area  Supervisor  Bill  Hodge  is 
covering.  While  helping  to  dedicate 
the  new  clubhouse  of  the  Brush 
Mountain  Sportsmen,  one  of  their 
members,  who  is  going  to  Germany 
this  year  to  visit  some  friends,  asked 
CIA  Wes  Bower  if  he  would  take  a 
picture  of  Supervisor  Hodge  for  him 
so  he  could  show  his  friends  that  he 
knew  the  man  in  charge  of  all  the 
wildlife  from  here  clear  to  Munich.— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Badger, 
Altoona. 


First  Year  for  CCJCC 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— This 
was  the  first  year  for  the  Cumberland 
County  Junior  Conservation  Camp. 
All  the  staff  was  happy  with  the  way 
the  boys  conducted  themselves,  and 
the  youngsters  really  enjoyed  their 
stay  at  the  Carlisle  Fish  & Game  As- 
soc. grounds.  Hopefully  the  camp 
will  be  continued  next  year.  The  peo- 
ple who  organized  it  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  time  and  effort 
they  contributed.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  R.  Beard,  Shippensburg. 


Progress 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - Nesting 
devices  constructed  and  erected  on 
ponds  at  State  Game  Lands  252  for 
waterfowl  are  proving  to  be  a suc- 
cess. Last  year  was  the  first  year  they 
were  up  and  three  were  utilized. 
This  year  ten  were  used,  with  only 
one  being  destroyed  by  predators. 
Another  interesting  point  is  the  fact 
that  every  nest  we  have  found  where 
a duck  was  nesting  in  a natural  area 
was  destroyed  by  predators  before 
hatching.— Land  Manager  D.  E.  Wat- 
son, Williamsport. 
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Goose  Blind  Applications  to  Be  Accepted  September  1 


Applications  for  hunting  from 

goose  blinds  at  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford  County 
will  be  accepted  from  September  1 
through  September  20.  Ray  M. 
Sickles,  waterfowl  management  agent, 
said  40  blinds,  each  accommodating 
four  persons,  will  be  used  during  the 
1973  season. 

There  will  be  four  shooting  days 
each  week  of  the  season.  Blinds  will 
be  available  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

A drawing  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber 29  to  select  40  blind  holders  for 
each  shooting  day.  Each  blind  holder 
is  permitted  to  take  three  guests,  so 
160  hunters  can  utilize  the  area  each 
day  of  the  season. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations 
will  apply: 

Reservation  requests  must  be  made 
on  official  application  forms  and  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Pymatuning  Wa- 
terfowl Area,  RD  1,  Hartstown,  Pa. 
16131. 

Only  one  application  may  be  sub- 
mitted per  person. 

The  applicant’s  1973  hunting  li- 
cense number  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application. 

Applications  must  be  postmarked 
September  1 through  September  20; 
any  postmarked  earlier  or  later  will 
be  rejected. 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  de- 
termined in  the  drawing,  will  be  noti- 
fied. 

Registrations  are  not  transferable. 
The  successful  applicant  whose  name 
appears  on  the  reservation  must  pre- 
sent the  reservation  in  person  at  the 


WATERFOWL  Management  Agent  Ray 
Sickles  explains  operating  procedure  for 
drawing  names  of  hunters  who  will  have 
use  of  goose  blinds. 

Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  head- 
quarters ( registration  building ) lo- 
cated on  Legislative  Route  20006 
between  Hartstown  and  Linesville 
about  four  miles  north  of  Hartstown. 

A reservation  will  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  bring  not  more  than  three 
guests  with  him.  Guests  will  be  pres- 
ent and  register. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow 
for  the  issuance  of  permits. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to 
hunt  geese.  Valid  1973  hunting  li- 
censes and  duck  stamps  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  check  station. 

All  reservations  for  any  one  day 
will  be  valid  only  up  to  one-half  hour 
before  shooting  time  on  the  specified 
day. 
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Shooting  hours  for  the  Pymatuning 
goose  blinds  are  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  noon  prevailing 
time,  except  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
waterfowl  season,  when  the  opening 
hour  will  be  8 a.m.,  and  on  October 
27,  when  no  hunting  is  permitted  for 
any  wild  birds  or  wild  animals  in 
Pennsylvania  before  9 a.m. 

Sportsmen  shall  be  limited  to  one 
visit  per  hunter  per  season. 

Season  dates  and  bag  limits  will  be 
established  later. 

Applications  for  hunting  from  the 
Pymatuning  goose  blinds  are  available 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120;  or  any  of  the  six  field 
division  offices  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion; or  from  any  game  protector;  or 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area,  RD  1, 
Hartstown,  Pa.  16131. 

There  are  also  three  controlled  duck 
shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning.  Per- 
mits to  hunt  on  these  areas  will  be 
issued  each  morning  of  hunting  days 
at  the  Hunter  Registration  Building. 
The  building  will  be  opened  VA  hours 
prior  to  official  shooting  time.  If  less 
than  150  applicants  are  present  at 
opening  time,  permits  will  be  issued 


on  a first  come  basis.  If  more  than  150 
applicants  are  present,  a drawing  will 
be  held  until  150  permits  are  as- 
signed. Successful  permittees  may  be 
accompanied  by  one  guest.  Permits 
returned  to  the  Management  Head- 
quarters prior  to  10  a.m.  may  be  re- 
issued to  other  applicants.  The  fol- 
lowing regulations  apply: 

1.  Hunting  on  the  controlled  duck 
hunting  areas  limited  to  50  hunters 
on  Area  “J”;  50  hunters  on  Area  “K”; 
and  50  hunters  on  Area  “L.” 

2.  Hunting  on  controlled  duck 
hunting  areas  allowed  from  official 
starting  time  until  noon  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

3.  Hunters  required  to  check  out 
at  Registration  Building  before  1 p.m. 
each  day  of  hunting  and  present  all 
game  killed  for  examination. 

4.  Dogs  and  decoys  permitted. 

5.  Shot  size  larger  than  #2  not 
permitted. 

6.  Continued  shooting  at  ducks  out 
of  killing  range  shall  be  justification 
for  cancellation  of  permit. 

7.  Ducks  are  the  only  legal  game 
on  the  controlled  duck  hunting  areas. 

8.  Duck  limit  on  controlled  duck 
hunting  areas  must  comply  with  all 
State  and  Federal  regulations. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

SUMMARY 


1973  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK 


Species 

Doves 

fRails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 
Gallinules 

Wilson’s  or  Jacksnipe 
Woodcock 


Open  Seasons 


First  Day 

Last 

Day 

Sept. 

1 

Nov. 

9 

Sept. 

1 

Nov. 

9 

Sept. 

1 

Nov. 

9 

Oct. 

13 

Dec. 

15 

Oct. 

13 

Dec. 

15 

Daily 

Maximum 

Bag 

Possession 

Limits 

Limits 

12 

24 

25° 

25° 

15 

30 

8 

16 

5 

10 

f NO  OPEN  SEASON— King  and  Clapper  Rails. 
* Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 


SHOOTING  HOURS 


Doves— 12  noon,  prevailing  time,  to  Sunset. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock— One-half  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset  (except  on 
October  27  when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.m.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO  HUNT 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK.  BOW  AND  ARROW.  SHOTGUN  PLUGGED 
TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL;  RIFLES  AND  PISTOLS  ARE  PROHIBITED. 
NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 
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PGC— L— 522  - Revised 


Check  Type  (s)  Desired 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

CERTIFIED  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
REQUIRED  FOR  MAIL  ORDERS 


Agent  Write 
in  Fees 


Resident  Adult  (17-64  yrs.  of  age) 

$8.25 

□ 

Resident  Junior  (12-16  years  of  age) 

$5.25 

□ 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

$5.25 

□ 

Non-Resident  $40.35  □ 

Alien 

$40.35  □ 

Archery  $ 2.20  □ 

Non-Resident  3-Day  Reg.  Shooting  Grounds 

Valid  from  to  only  on  Reg.  Shooting  Grd. 

$3.15  □ 

Resident  Disabled  War  Vetern  Claim  No. 

Free 

Free  Licenses  Available  Only 
From  County  Treasurers 


Postage 


(Print  Plainly) 


Total 


NAME 


(First) 


(Middle) 


(Last)  (Occupation) 


Legal  Residence  St.  or  R.F.D.  .....  . . _ ...  . . — 

City State 

COLOR  COLOR 

AGE HAIR  EYES WEIGHT  _ 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 

(Day)  (Month) 


County 
Zip  Code 

LBS. HEIGHT 


(Year) 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


(Post  Office) 


(State) 


(Nation) 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO.  

NATURALIZATION  PAPERS  NO.  OR  ALIEN  REGISTRATION 

NO.  IF  NOT  NATIVE  BORN 

BORN  OF  U.S.  CITIZENS  ON  FOREIGN  SOIL  □ 


I certify  that  above  information  is  true  and  that  my  hunting  privileges  have  not  been  revoked  for  this  license 
year.  Under  16  years  of  age  (Resident  or  Non-Resident)  have  presented  Hunter  Safety  Certificate 
or  prior  hunting  license 


Resident  of  Pennsylvania  Since  (Signature  of  Applicant)  Da,e 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license  (s)  listed  above. 


(License  No.)  (Archery  License  No.)  (Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) 

AGENTS  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  LICENSES  LOST  BY  MAILING. 

MAIL  APPLICATION  AND  CORRECT  AMOUNT  OF  FEE  (INCLUDE  REQUIRED  POSTAGE)  TO  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120.  ANY 
PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  TREASURER,  OR  APPROVED  AGENT.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS) 
HUNTERS  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  MUST  PRESENT  PROOF  OF  HUNTER  SAFETY  TRAINING 
OR  PRIOR  HUNTING  LICENSE.  (PREFERABLY  A PHOTOSTATIC  COPY). 

NON-RESIDENT  3 DAY  REGULATED  SHOOTING  GROUNDS  LICENSES  ARE  NOT  VALID  FOR  ANY 
GENERAL  SMALL  OR  BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 

LICENSE  FEES  NOT  REFUNDABLE 


(Continued  from  page  31) 
finances  to  the  economy.  One  figure 
available  for  trappers  is  the  $846,485 
that  they  received  in  payment  for  their 
furs  during  the  1971-72  trapping  sea- 
son. A sizable  amount  of  money  to 
say  the  least,  and  this  is  only  part  of 
the  trapping  economy  picture. 

Although  hunters  represent  about 
ITT  percent  of  the  total  state  popuTa- 
tidhriTiTmstl^ 

are  not  interested  in  hunting  alone. 
Moreover,  they  are  as  concerned  as 
anyone,  and  probably  more  so,  about 
conservation  of  wildlife  and  proper 
use  of  the  environment.  In  many  ways, 
hunters’  activities,  both  environment- 
ally and  financially,  are  benefiting  the 
other  90  percent  of  the  population. 

What  if  hunters  could  not  hunt? 


Would  they  lose  their  interest  in  wild- 
life and  nature?  Would  our  environ- 
ment suffer?  Perhaps.  But  as  hunters, 
not  only  are  they  striving  for  a good 
environment,  but  they  also  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Pennsylvania. 


A number  of  people  from  other  de- 
partments in  Pennsylvania  state  gov- 
ernment have  graciously  provided 
information  on  business  and  industry. 
Thanks  go  to  all  these  people,  and  a 
special  expression  of  appreciation  goes 
to  Jim  Reilly  and  Albert  Smigel,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Grant  Beyer, 
Joseph  Sullivan,  and  Jerry  Weisinger, 
Department  of  Revenue;  Fran  Geisler 
and  Donald  Herbster,  Department  of 
Community  Affairs;  and  Dean  Hart- 
man and  Paul  Lauver,  Department  of 
Education. 


Material  from  “Conservation  News’’  may  be 
reprinted  or  quoted  without  written  permis- 
sion. 


GOVERNOR  MILTON  J.  SHAPP  signing  proclamation  announcing  Pennsylvania’s  par- 
ticipation in  Hunting  & Fishing  Day,  on  September  22.  Seated  with  him  are  the  Game 
Commission’s  Vice-President  Marshall  Jetty  and  President  Andy  Long;  standing. 
Commissioner  Bob  Fasnacht,  Deputy  Executive  Director  Harvey  Roberts,  Commis- 
sioners C.  Clair  Winter,  E.  J.  Brooks,  E.  M.  Rinehart,  and  James  A.  Thompson,  Deputy 
Executive  Director  Bob  Lichtenberger,  and  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers. 
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Hurry  Up,  Boy! 


By  Bob  Lesher 

Illustrated  by  Karin  DeStefano 


COME  ON,  boy!  Let’s  get  with  it! 

I know  you’re  already  nine  but 
it  seems  to  be  taking  forever  for  you 
to  get  old  enough  to  hunt,  to  carry 
a real  gun  of  your  own.  It’s  only  three 
years  to  wait  but  seems  more  like  a 
lifetime— and  you  look  so  small  yet! 
We  have  a lot  of  ground  to  cover  in 
the  next  three  years. 

I often  just  sit  in  the  den  and 
ponder  hunting  situations  you  and  I 
will  be  involved  in.  I wonder  where 
we  will  be  doing  our  hunting.  Many 
places  I know  you  would  have  liked 
are  gone  now.  Most  of  these  have 
homes  or  factories  sitting  right  in  the 
middle  of  them.  Places  that  only  a 
hunter  and  his  dogs  could  get  the 
real  value  from.  I wish  you  and  I 
could  re-live  the  memorable  times 
I’ve  had  in  these  fields  and  along 
these  streams. 

I know,  boy,  you  are  going  to  be 


a good  outdoorsman.  Haven’t  we  had 
a lot  of  fun  just  walking  and  sitting 
together?  Kind  of  fun  being  away 
from  it  all,  isn’t  it? 

Remember  the  time  we  were  prac- 
ticing calling  turkeys  up  in  Ertel’s 
woods  and  were  lucky  enough  to  call 
in  a bobcat?  How  glad  I was  we 
could  see  this  rarity  of  an  animal 
together.  Do  you  realize  it  may  be 
the  last  we  will  ever  see?  I hope  not! 

I was  very  proud  of  you  the  other 
week  when  you  showed  me  how  you 
could  yelp  like  a turkey  using  only 
your  voice.  I’m  not  kidding,  you’re 
pretty  good!  Do  you  know  only  a 
few  men  in  the  whole  country  can  do 
this?  A little  work  and  it  will  be 
almost  perfect. 

How  about  last  trout  season  on 
opening  day  when  we  fished  the  deep 
hole  in  Lycoming  Creek  together? 
The  cold  rain  was  about  all  either  of 
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us  wanted  to  take.  The  trout  were 
biting  though,  and  you  stuck  it  out 
the  whole  morning  till  we  each  had 
our  limit.  The  best  part  of  the  whole 
day  was  that  you  handled  the  rod, 
bait,  and  fish  entirely  by  yourself  for 
the  first  time.  I know  you’re  going  to 
love  the  outdoors.  You’ve  got  what  it 
takes!  You’ve  reached  the  age  to  fish 
successfully,  and  there’s  only  three 
more  till  we  hunt  together. 

I’m  glad  that  even  at  nine  you  can 
look  at  an  elk  and  know  it’s  an  elk 
and  not  a moose  or  deer  as  some 
much  older  than  you  would  call  it.  Or 
tell  the  difference  between  grouse 
and  pheasants!  I’m  glad  your  ears 
perk  up  to  the  sound  of  a spring 
turkey  gobbling  to  find  his  mate.  I 
hope  in  the  years  to  come  you  develop 
a deep  meaning  for  all  of  these  in 
your  heart  as  I have. 

I often  think  about  the  other  sum- 
mer when  we  were  up  in  the  tree 
stand  together,  just  looking,  and  a 
4-point  buck  walked  right  under  us. 
We  could  have  almost  touched  the 
velvet  on  his  antlers.  Don’t  forget  the 
mosquitoes  that  evening  either.  You 
sure  had  trouble  sitting  still! 

Second  Time  Through 

I hope  you  don’t  mind  my  throwing 
an  occasional  question  at  you  in  the 
Hunter  Safety  course  that  I’m  helping 
with  here  in  town.  I know  you’re  not 
really  old  enough  to  be  there  but  it 
sure  makes  me  feel  good  to  know  you 
want  to  come.  This  is  the  second 
time  through  the  course;  three  more 
years  and  you  can  take  the  test  to 
get  your  first  license.  By  that  time 
you’ll  really  have  everything  memo- 
rized! You  could  probably  pass  the 
test  now. 

Did  you  ever  think  about  how  few 
boys  your  age  can  load  shotgun 
shells?  You  proved  the  other  year 
you  could  load  five  shells  with  no 
help  from  me.  Couldn’t  have  done 
better  myself.  I wish  you  were  big 
enough  to  fire  them  now,  but  I’m 
afraid  your  arms  and  shoulders  aren’t 


quite  ready  yet.  . . . Hurry  up,  boy! 

The  old  30-30  Winchester  sitting  in 
the  gun  rack  is  just  a tremblin  to 
have  somebody  take  it  out  and  put 
it  to  its  purpose.  I hope  that  gun 
will  mean  as  much  to  you  as  it  has 
to  me.  And  you  know,  boy,  the  funny 
part  of  it  is,  I have  never  killed  a 
thing  with  that  gun  and  yet  would 
never  part  with  it.  Maybe,  for  you, 
the  30-30  will  be  the  first  step  on  the 
way  to  the  30-06  which  someday  I 
guess  will  be  yours  when  I’m  done 
with  it. 

I sure  did  appreciate  your  help  dry 
pickin’  the  turkey  I shot  Thanksgiving 
Day.  You  pitched  right  in  till  the  job 
was  done,  right  down  to  the  last 
pinfeather.  ( Darn  young  birds! ) 

You  should  have  seen  the  look  on 
your  face  in  December  when  I handed 
you  the  hunting  knife  and  asked  you 
to  help  skin  the  deer  we  had  hanging 
in  the  garage.  Pretty  good  for  a 
first-timer,  in  spite  of  all  your  ques- 
tions and  hesitations.  We  can  over- 
look the  few  knife  nicks  in  the  hide 
we’re  having  tanned.  We’ll  chalk  it 
up  to  experience.  I wish  you  could 
have  been  with  me  when  I shot  it. 

All  of  these  things  will  help  you 
realize  that  there  is  more  to  the  hunt 
than  just  dropping  the  game.  It’s  no 
particular  fun  cleaning  game  or  fish, 
boy,  but  it’s  due  reward  for  any  piece 
of  wildlife  that  walked  these  lands 
proudly,  to  be  well  taken  care  of  and 
used  for  food  as  it  was  intended.  I 
hope  in  the  years  to  come  you’ll  learn 
never  to  take  game  you  won’t  use. 
I know  you’ll  do  what’s  right. 

Son,  you  are  going  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional battle  to  fight,  for  awhile,  a 
battle  that  most  of  us  older  folks 
didn’t  have  in  our  beginning  years. 
That’s  the  battle  of  people.  You  and 
I haven’t  talked  much  about  this  yet. 
I’m  not  sure  you’ll  understand  for 
awhile.  Some  people  are  trying  to 
see  to  it  that  you  and  I,  or  any  other 
hunters,  are  not  allowed  to  own  fire- 
arms, or  guns  as  we  call  them.  They 
feel  because  we  have  our  gun  cabinet 
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full  of  treasured  memories,  that  this, 
somehow  or  other,  is  causing  other 
people  to  do  bad  things.  They  call  it 
crime.  I’m  sure  you  know  quite  a bit 
about  it  from  watching  TV.  It’s  hard 
to  imagine  why  all  those  peope,  who 
seem  to  feel  you  and  I and  others 
shouldn’t  be  out  with  our  guns,  never 
seem  to  have  much  to  say  about  the 
perfect  examples  of  crime  set  forth  for 
you  and  other  kids  to  view  every  day 
of  your  lives  on  TV.  Perhaps  they’re 
not  really  interested  in  stopping  crime 
after  all.  They  still  want  to  blame  it 
on  our  owning  guns,  although  I’ve 
never  seen  any  crime  while  hunting 
and  I doubt  if  you  will  either. 

They  say  hunters  are  slowly  killing 
off  all  the  game  animals  and  game 
birds  that  live  around  us.  Son,  you’ve 
seen  more  turkeys  and  deer  in  the 
woods  in  your  first  nine  years  than  I 
did  in  my  first  25,  and  I’ve  hunted 
since  I was  13.  Our  Game  Commis- 
sion, whose  job  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  animals  and  birds,  would  never 
allow  hunters  to  take  more  game  than 
could  be  replaced  the  next  year.  They 
have  men  trained  in  taking  care  of 
wild  animals;  they  call  them  wildlife 
biologists.  These  men  have  spent 
most  of  their  lives  going  to  school  and 


working  in  the  outdoors,  learning  how 
to  take  care  of  wildlife.  They’ve  done 
a great  job  of  handling  our  deer 
herds  and  our  turkey  flocks  have  far 
more  birds  than  ever  before.  The 
same  could  be  said  about  many  other 
species.  And  yet  there  are  people 
that  know  far  less  than  the  wildlife 
biologist— or  even  you— about  the  out- 
doors, but  they  seem  to  feel  they 
know  best.  They’re  trying  awfully 
hard  to  keep  us  from  ever  hunting 
together. 

I guess  the  reason  I’m  talking  to 
you  like  this  is  to  help  you  see  why 
it’s  important  that  you  come  to  love 
the  wonders  of  nature;  to  appreciate 
the  privilege  that  is  truly  yours;  to 
grow  into  a man  knowing  that  in  this 
world  there  is  a place  where  you 
can  still  find  peace  and  solitude;  to 
help  you  realize  that  it’s  not  the  kill 
that’s  important  in  hunting  but  more 
the  manner  in  which  you  outwitted 
the  game;  to  make  you  keenly  aware 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  outdoors. 

These  are  all  here  for  us  now,  son, 
and  we  can’t  waste  any  time  before 
enjoying  them.  I know  I’m  asking 
more  than  you  can  do  anything  about, 
but  I’m  asking  you  anyhow.  How 
about  hurrying  up,  boy! 
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. . . after  a withering  hot  summer  of  sticky 
kids  and  chubby  fist  fights,  what  could  be  more 
refreshing  for  an  exhausted  mother  than  to  hear 
the  beautiful  sound  of  school  bells.  . . . 

Susan  Goes  Back  to  School 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


ND  WHEN  the  school  bells 
chimed  for  some  2500  McKeesport 
Area  High  School  students  on  the 
morning  of  this  past  February  12,  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  Career  Day 
—a  special  day  when  the  students 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  speak 
first-hand  with  professional  career 
people  who  would  guide  them  in  ex- 
ploring a career  for  their  life’s  work. 

Whoever  desired  to  be  a nurse,  for 
example,  reported  to  Room  204,  South 
Hall,  and  talked  with  either  Miss 
Ruth  Davidson  or  Mrs.  Lois  Hurt, 
nurses  with  the  Allegheny  County 
Health  Department. 

And  whoever  had  the  bug  to  be  an 
outdoor  writer  reported  to  me  in 
Room  141  where  I occupied  one  of 
the  corners  and  where  I,  more  or  less, 
“hung  it  all  out  on  the  line”  for  them— 


best  I could,  that  is— including  the 
pay  and  travel  end  of  it. 

Quite  a few  students,  both  male 
and  female,  showed  a sincere  inter- 
est in  outdoor  writing,  and  the  one 
thing  they  really  wanted  to  know  was 
. . .“Is  there  a secret  or  some  kind  of 
magic  formula  to  becoming  an  out- 
door writer?”  To  some  it  seemed  to 
be  the  impossible  dream. 

“Let’s  put  it  this  way,”  I smiled  . . . 
For  a number  of  years  you  hunt, 
sportshoot,  go  camping,  climb  moun- 
tains, fall  down  mountains,  etc.,  etc., 
ad  infinitum,  and  eventually  you  toy 
with  the  idea  of  someday  writing  a 
good,  honest  story  about  it. 

This  is  what  crossed  my  mind 
enough  years  back  and  probably  a 
number  of  today’s  outdoor  writers, 
editors,  book  authors,  and  similar 
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characters  started  out  this  way  also, 
at  least  in  part.  So  . . . Rule  #1: 
Write  about  what  you  know.  Don’t 
try  to  fake  a real  outdoor  story. 

Then  you  hit  the  typewriter  keys 
and  afterwards  submit  your  story  to 
the  editor  of  an  outdoor  magazine 
( this  is  where  I also  pray  a lot! ) and 
then— if  you’re  lucky— darn  if  he 
doesn’t  buy  it! 

After  this  moment  of  glory  has 
faded  into  the  sunset,  the  lights  go 
back  on  and  you  realize  you’ve  been 
bitten  by  the  writing  bug  and  can’t 
stop— and  shouldn’t  stop  because  . . . 
Rule  #2:  You  learn  to  write  by  writ- 
ing. It’s  true.  Every  day  you  should 
sit  yourself  down  and  concentrate  on 
your  writing.  You  must  persevere. 

And  after  a thousand  sheets  of 
crumpled  typing  paper  all  starting 
with  “It  was  a dark  and  stormy  what- 
ever . . .”  Rule  #3  kinda  stares  you 
in  the  face:  Take  a few  lessons  on 
how  to  write  a story,  or  how  to  say 
the  same  thing  but  in  a different  way, 
and  how  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
manuscript. 

To  improve  on  the  knowledge  al- 
ready acquired  along  your  path  to 
becoming  an  outdoor  writer,  you 
should  review  the  subjects  of  botany, 
zoology,  firearms,  ammo,  ecology,  pol- 
lution problems,  etc.  Whatever  area 
of  your  story  needs  to  be  researched 
. . . you  research.  And  rewrite  if 
necessary. 

The  main  point  I wanted  “to  lay  on 


them”  is  that  it  isn’t  just  hunting 
stories  all  of  the  time.  It’s  O.K.  to  sit 
in  the  woods  for  10  years  or  so,  and 
this  truly  is  a good  way  to  learn 
about  the  woods  if  you  have  your 
wits  about  you,  but  sooner  or  later 
you  should  come  out  for  a breath- 
er. ..  . 

This  Career  Day  program  was  or- 
ganized by  the  McKeesport  Area 
Schools,  Robert  D.  Myers,  principal, 
and  the  McKeesport  Branch  of  the 
Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh,  Cecief 
Young,  director,,  and  will  be  presented 
again  next  year. 

QUESTION:  Dear  Mrs.  Pajak:  “I 
have  a bet  going  that  says  your  hus- 
band tells  you  how  and  exactly  what 
to  write  about  every  month.  Any 
comment?”  Miss  E.  M.,  Pittsburgh. 

ANSWER:  Dear  Miss  E.  M.:  “Yes. 
You  just  lost  your  bet.  Thanx  for 
writing.”  SMP. 

September  Profile 

And  if  you  want  to  talk  with  a 
Registered  Nurse  who  shoots  trap  like 
a whiz  and  who  loves  to  go  turkey 
hunting,  then  strike  up  a conversation 
with  Mrs.  Nelda  Alderson  of  West 
Mifflin  15122,  an  RN  at  the  Home- 
stead Hospital. 

Nelda,  also  a busy  homemaker  and 
mother  of  four,  has  a perfect  25  in 
trap  to  her  credit  and  advises  girls 
not  ever  to  be  afraid  of  trying  the 
shooting  sports.  “It’s  really  great!”  she 
says. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  for  1974 

The  following  tentative  opening  dates  for  1974  hunting  seasons  have  been 
established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 

Archery  deer  season— Saturday,  September  28. 

Early  small  game  season— Saturday,  October  12. 

General  small  game  season— Saturday,  October  26. 

Bear  season— Monday,  November  25  (one  day  only). 

The  antlered  deer  season  opening  date  was  previously  established  by  Com- 
mission action  as  the  Monday  following  Thanksgiving,  December  2,  1974. 
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WELL-KNOWN  KNIFEMAKER  AL  BUCK  demonstrates  proper  knife-sharpening  technique 
for  OWAA  members  at  Minnesota  conference. 


Rountree  Goes  to  OWAA 

By  Les  Rountree 


ONCE  A YEAR  the  people  who 
write  about  outdoor  subjects 
gather  together  to  break  bread  and 
share  ideas.  This  year  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America  met  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn.  Sandwiched  in  be- 
tween fishing  trips,  business  sessions 
and  sightseeing,  the  writers  attended 
a number  of  work-shops  designed  to 
keep  us  abreast  of  new  developments 
in  the  outdoor  field.  Some  of  the 
sessions  were  reviewing  ones  to  be 
sure,  but  there  were  some  new  (and 
some  old)  tips  that  I thought  were 
worth  passing  on  to  GN  readers.  The 
people  who  conducted  the  sessions 
are  all  experts  and  their  views  are 
worth  considering. 

Photography 

The  lead-off  workshop  dealt  with 
photography,  as  that  is  the  one  sub- 
ject that  almost  all  outdoor  writers 


and  outdoor  participants  are  con- 
cerned with.  Top  notch  photographer 
Jim  Elder  of  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo., 
conducted  this  how-to  lecture.  He 
spent  a lot  of  time  telling  us  how  to 
improve  our  campfire-  and  lantern-lit 
photos.  Some  of  the  material  was 
highly  technical  but  a couple  of 
sound,  practical  tips  emerged  that 
everyone  can  put  to  use. 

1.  If  you  use  a meter  (built  into 
the  camera  or  not),  move  in  close  to 
your  subject  and  take  the  reading. 
Then,  back  off  and  snap  the  shot. 
Take  another  one  a stop  above,  and  a 
third  shot  a stop  below.  This  is  what 
the  pros  call  “bracketing”  and  it  really 
pays  off.  In  critical  light  situations 
this  shooting  of  two  extra  shots  is  well 
worth  the  extra  film. 

2.  The  best  lantern  and  campfire 
scenes  are  taken  at  dusk  before  the 
natural  light  has  faded  completely. 
The  finished  shot  will  still  give  the 
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mpression  of  total  darkness  but  there 
i ivill  be  more  detail  in  the  finished 
Drint.  Explained  another  way,  the 
■ dark  will  not  be  quite  so  dark.  The 
mportant  thing  to  remember  is  to 
lihoot  lots  of  experimental  pictures 
antil  you  discover  the  best  setting  and 
die  best  way  to  light  the  shot  for 
, your  particular  camera.  All  cameras 
ire  individuals  and  work  best  with 
just  the  right  combination  of  outside 
o Factors. 

Be  sure  to  try  a shot  inside  the  RV 
if  you  camp  in  that  style.  Lantern 
and  artificially  lighted  shots  can  be 
' shot  in  them  too.  You  don’t  need 
flash  if  you  shoot  at  a slower  speed 
and  keep  that  camera  still.  When 
shooting  color  the  warm  orange  glow 
looks  cozy  when  flashed  on  your  home 
screen. 

Backpacking 

Norm  Strung,  hairy-chested  moun- 
tain man  and  freelance  writer  from 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  conducted  a clinic 
on  backpacking  techniques.  He  came 
up  with  a truly  great  tip  that  has  me 
wondering  why  I didn’t  think  of  it 
myself.  It’s  so  obvious,  it  hurts!  He 
advises  making  a map  of  your  pack. 
Sketch  the  outline  of  the  pack  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  then  as  you  load 
it  for  a hiking  trip  indicate  just  where 
each  item  is  inside.  A great  idea.  I 
remember  the  time  I had  to  complete- 
ly dismantle  my  pack  looking  for  a 
box  of  raisins.  Carry  the  “map”  in  an 
outside  pocket  and  a lot  of  time  will 
be  saved  when  looking  for  a change 
of  socks  or  whatever. 

Norm  told  us  that  Gatoraid,  a soft 
drink  that  the  pro  athletes  have  re- 
lied on  for  years,  is  now  available  in 


BACKPACKING  EXPERT  Norm  Strung 
points  out  hip  strap  used  on  most  modern 
packs.  This  takes  a large  percentage  of 
the  weight  off  the  shoulders. 

powder  form.  Don’t  ask  me  where— 
just  bug  your  local  camping  supply 
store  until  they  locate  some.  Gatoraid 
is  a sort  of  sweet/sour  drink  that 
really  quenches  thirst  better  than  any 
soft  drink  I’ve  ever  tried.  Distribu- 
tion is  not  too  good  in  the  Northern 
states  but  perhaps  that  will  change. 

I disagreed  with  Norm  on  one 
point.  He  stated  that  a person  should 
be  able  to  carry  M to  K of  his  weight 
in  a backpack.  Maybe  so  for  West- 
erners, but  for  those  of  us  who  are 
not  broken  in  to  the  pack  so  com- 
pletely, 1/6  of  your  weight  is  plenty. 
A 25-pound  pack  is  a lot  on  the  first 
day  of  hard  tramping.  Norm  also  likes 
to  cook  over  a wood  fire,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  carrying  of  a small  one- 
burner  stove.  Again,  this  is  a Western 
preference;  here  in  the  East  we  can- 
not legally  build  fires  in  many  areas. 
I like  to  carry  a Gerry  propane  stove 
or  one  of  the  Primus  nesting  “can” 
type  stoves  that  will  burn  almost  any 
sort  of  liquid  fuel.  Keeps  the  pots 
and  pans  cleaner,  too. 
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Knives 

As  most  readers  of  this  column 
know.  I’m  slightly  nuts  about  knives 
(along  with  flashlights)  and  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  listen  to  A1  Buck, 
president  of  the  famous  Buck  Knife 
Co.  He  demonstrated  different  ways 
of  sharpening  knives  and  everyone 
managed  to  talk  A1  into  sharpening 
his  or  her  knife.  He  also  showed  us 
how  to  use  his  Honemaster,  a device 
that  is  clamped  on  the  knife  and  holds 
the  blade  at  the  proper  angle  to  ac- 
quire a good  edge.  This  is  especially 
important  with  Buck  knives  since,  as 
many  of  you  know,  Al’s  blades  are 
quite  hard.  But  once  an  edge  is 
achieved  they  really  stay  sharp  a long 
time. 

Stove  and  Lantern  Repair 

One  of  the  camping  supply  com- 
panies conducted  a fix-it  workshop 
session  that  dealt  with  the  repairing 
of  appliances.  The  factory  expert  told 
us  the  most  common  problem  en- 
countered with  gasoline  lanterns  is  a 
faulty  air  pump.  The  troublemaker  is 
usually  a dried  out  pump  cup  which 
is  normally  made  from  a piece  of 
leather.  It  dries  out,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  and  allows  pressure  to  es- 
cape. In  most  cases  all  the  cup  needs 


OSSCILiSSlIMG  OUTDOOR  equipment,  a 
company  rep  pointed  out  that  a faulty  air 
pump  can  often  be  repaired  by  oiling 
feather  cup  on  end  of  assembly. 


is  an  oiling.  Use  a screwdriver  to  pull 
the  hog  ring  (a  split  loop)  out,  remove 
the  pump  assembly  and  oil  the  leather 
cup  with  some  light  household  oil. 
You’ll  know  if  the  cup  is  dry  if  it  is 
white  and  hard  instead  of  dark  and 
soft.  Reassemble  and  you’re  all  set. 

The  factory  pro  also  told  us  that 
mantles  will  last  twice  as  long  if  the 
lantern  is  stored  upside  down.  That’s 
good  advice— if  the  lantern  doesn’t 
leak!  Make  sure  it  doesn’t  before  you 
put  it  in  the  garage  or  wherever  you 
store  your  camping  goodies.  No  prob- 
lem with  propane  lanterns  at  all. 

If  you  use  a gasoline  lantern  often 
you’ll  probably  have  to  replace  the 
generator  once  a year.  A spare  should 
be  carried  with  the  extra  mantles. 
Symptoms  of  a bad  generator  are  dim 
light  and  flareup  when  trying  to  ig- 
nite. Remove  the  lantern  globe  and 
unscrew  the  jam  nut.  Turn  up  the  tip 
cleaner  at  the  base  of  the  lantern  and 
disconnect  the  generator  rod  from  the 
tip  cleaner.  Replace  faulty  generator 
and  reverse  the  procedure  to  reas- 
semble. Do  not  tighten  the  jam  nut 
with  much  force.  Just  snug  is  tight 
enough. 

I also  learned  at  this  workshop  that 
adapters  are  being  made  that  will 
convert  a liquid-burning  stove  to  a 
propane  burner.  This  may  be  worked 
out  better  in  the  future,  but  for  the 
present  I feel  this  is  an  unwise  prac- 
tice. If  the  fuel  tank  should  be  re- 
moved by  a child  or  some  other  un- 
suspecting person,  it  becomes  a mov- 
able blowtorch  and  could  cause  severe 
bums.  If  you  decide  to  switch  to 
propane,  better  buy  a new  stove  and 
retire  the  old  one  or  give  it  to  some- 
one just  getting  started  in  the  camping 
game. 

First  Aid 

Doctor  Julius  Kowalski,  long  suffer- 
ing part-time  outdoor  writer,  has 
tended  the  outdoor  writers  at  their 
annual  conference  for  many  years.  At 
our  outing  in  Idaho  three  years  ago 
he  treated  Ann  for  poison  ivy  blisters 
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| land  advised  her  that  she’d  better 
learn  to  identify  that  plant  without 
?rror.  She  has  and  can  now  spot  the 
1 oad  weed  at  unbelievable  distances. 
js  Doc  put  on  an  excellent  “wilderness 
j medicine”  show  that  holds  to  the 
premise  that  common  sense  is  always 
il  :he  best  approach.  He  maintains  there 
e is  not  much  reason  for  carrying  anti- 
s septic  into  the  boonies  when  plain 
I soap  and  water  will  do  a better  job 
u af  preventing  infection.  Some  of  his 
u observations  are: 

J Lacerations  and  Abrasions  (bleed- 
ing cuts  or  torn  skin)— Cleanse  with 
5 soap  and  water  and  maintain  pressure 
e on  the  wound  with  finger  or  hand  un- 
] til  bleeding  stops.  Tape  across  the 
wound  with  Dermicel  tape.  Doc 
, believes  that  this  tape  (made  by 
. Johnson  and  Johnson)  is  the  best  sort 
I for  the  camper  to  carry.  Use  it  alone 
! for  small  cuts  and  bind  down  a clean 
handkerchief  for  larger  ones. 

I Puncture  Wounds— These  should  be 
washed  several  times  with  warm 
water  and  then  the  injured  part 
soaked  at  half-hour  intervals  in  warm 
water.  Elevate  the  affected  part  as 
1 soon  as  possible. 

Sprains— A sprained  ankle  is  a com- 
mon injury  to  hikers  and  Doc  demon- 
strated how  the  pain  can  be  relieved 
with  a piece  of  nylon  rope  if  it  is 
necessary  to  walk  with  the  injured  leg. 
Take  about  six  feet  of  rope,  center  it 
under  the  heel  of  a loose-fitting  boot 
and  draw  the  ends  to  the  back  of  the 
boot  and  across  them.  Now,  cross  the 
ends  at  the  front  of  the  ankle.  Next, 
pass  the  ends  beneath  the  original 
pass  of  the  rope  ( from  the  heel  to  the 
back  of  the  ankle)  and  snug  up  until 
the  support  feels  just  right.  Tie  off 
securely  in  front  of  the  ankle. 

Fractures— Doc  Kowalski  is  a great 
believer  in  treating  the  patient  and 
not  the  injury.  The  break  will  prob- 
ably be  okay  .for  a day  or  two  but 
the  comfort  of  the  injured  one  is  all 
important.  Make  him  comfortable  and 
splint  the  fracture  just  where  it  lies. 
If  the  patient  can  still  move  it  and 


complains  of  pain,  put  an  additional 
splint  on.  Making  the  limb  immobile 
is  the  important  thing  in  avoiding 
more  injury.  If  the  patient  must  walk 
with  the  injury,  let  him  discover  the 
position  that  is  most  comfortable  . . . 
even  if  it  looks  awkward  to  you.  After 
all,  he  has  the  injury  and  knows  what 
hurts  and  what  doesn’t. 

It  helps  to  put  a splint  on  a cut 
finger  too.  The  fingers  are  constantly 
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flexing  and  if  the  wound  is  not 
splinted  it  takes  a long  time  for  it  to 
heal.  Apply  a small  stick  splint  and 
wrap  with  Dermicel  tape. 

Blisters— Another  common  problem 
for  hikers  is  best  treated  by  preven- 
tion. Select  your  hiking  shoes— and 
all  shoes  for  that  matter— with  great 
care.  If  they  don’t  fit  well  in  the  shoe 
store,  they  certainly  won’t  feel  good 
on  the  trail  either.  That  old  line 
about  “breaking  in”  shoes  doesn’t 
hold  up  well  in  practice.  Shoes  will 
conform  to  a small  degree  to  your 
foot  shape  but  not  much!  If  you  do 
get  a sore  spot  on  the  foot,  apply  a 
spot  of  tape  or  moleskin  before  it  turns 
into  a blister.  If  you  finally  do  get  an 
honest-to-goodness  blister,  don’t  break 
it.  The  water  is  a natural  protection 
of  the  injured  skin.  Again  apply  a tab 
of  tape  and  change  it  daily  until  the 
blister  is  healed.  Doc  counsels  that 
two  pair  of  hiking  socks,  one  light  and 
one  heavy,  are  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  prevent  blisters. 

Strain  (over-use  of  muscle  or  ten- 
don)—Treat  with  ice  packs  and  eleva- 
tion of  injured  part.  Rule  of  thumb 
for  sprains  and  strains:  apply  cold 

for  first  24-48  hours  and  heat  there- 
after. All  treatments  (cold  or  hot) 
for  at  least  30  minutes  4 times  daily. 

In  following  Doc  Kowalski’s  ad- 
vice, the  hiker’s  first-aid  kit  is  kept 
to  a minimum.  A few  rolls  of  tape, 
some  moleskins  and  a length  of  rope. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  some  per- 


sonal items  that  we  have  individ 
ual  needs  for,  such  as  aspirin,  stomach 
remedies  and  special  prescription 
drugs. 

Several  authorities  agree  that  the 
best  insect  repellent  is  made  by  Cut- 
ter and  the  best  form  in  which  to 
buy  the  repellent  is  the  cream  be- 
cause it  is  higher  in  diethyl  toluamide 
contents.  If  you  cannot  find  it  in  your 
local  stores,  L.  L.  Bean  (Freeport, 
Maine)  lists  it  in  their  catalog. 

Also  heard  rumored  around  the 
conference  by  the  RV  writers  that  we 
can  all  expect  a federal  requirement 
someday  soon  that  will  require  all 
drivers  of  motor  homes  and  trailer 
pullers  to  pass  a competence  test.  It 
seems  that  a number  of  first-time 
camper/drivers  are  just  not  skilled 
enough  to  stay  out  of  trouble.  Until 
that  day  comes,  if  you  are  a first-time 
RV  operator  and  are  driving  or  pulling 
a big  rig  on  your  maiden  voyage,  be 
sure  to  take  some  practice  runs  on 
the  local  parking  lot. 

Just  in  case  you  think  that  all  we 
did  was  work  at  the  OWAA  confer- 
ence, I should  add  that  I did  manage 
to  catch  my  share  of  walleyes  and  a 
nice  package  of  fillets  came  home 
with  me.  Editor  Bob  Bell,  who 
doesn’t  know  a fish  from  a frog  and 
couldn’t  care  less  about  such  things, 
was  kept  happy  shooting  trap  and 
“crazy  quail”  at  the  all-day  shooting 
clinic  held  during  the  conference.  All 
in  all,  it  was  a fine  meeting. 
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Military  Personnel  Must  Buy  Hunting  Licenses 

Beginning  September  1,  1973,  Pennsylvania  residents  on  full  time  active  | 
duty  in  the  armed  forces  will  be  required  to  purchase  resident  hunting  licen-  tai 
ses  in  order  to  legally  hunt  in  this  state.  Those  in  military  service  who  re-  je 
ceived  a free  hunting  license  last  year  are  reminded  that  the  1972-73  license  4 
will  expire  on  August  31,  1973.  The  1973-74  licenses  should  be  available  at  «, 
issuing  agents  by  the  third  week  in  August.  i 
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1 LEW  NEWELL  AND  HIS  250-lb.  black  bear,  the  only  modern  kill  recorded  in  the  annals 
i of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association. 


It  Is  Possible  to  Take  . . . 

A BEAR  WITH  THE  BOW 


By  Keith  C. 

Photos  from 

F YOU  CONSIDER  the  odds 
, against  success  in  hunting  bear 
; with  the  bow  in  Pennsylvania,  you 
1 know  that  it  takes  a certain  amount 
of  courage  to  even  think  about  it. 
Not  because  the  bear  is  such  a for- 
midable quarry,  but  rather  because 
your  chances  of  getting  a shot  are  so 
slim.  Nevertheless,  there  are  those  of 
us  who  continue  to  pin  one  improb- 
able chance  on  the  bow  and  arrow. 

To  this  date,  only  one  bear  kill  with 
the  bow  has  been  officially  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association.  This  soli- 
tary record  has  stood  for  a good  many 
years,  and  there  is  a very  good 
chance  that  it  will  last  for  a number 
i more  to  come.  Yet  the  possibility  of 
a reoccurrence  is  not  so  remote  as 
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one  might  think.  We  will  get  into 
that  in  a moment. 

Meanwhile,  my  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  the  solitary  score  listed 
for  bow  hunters  in  this  state.  An  in- 
quiry in  this  column  of  November, 
1972,  brought  a letter  from  H.  W. 
Netzlof,  of  Latrobe,  Pa.  Mr.  Netzlof 
wrote,  “I  have  in  my  possession  a copy 
of  L.  E.  Stemmler’s  Archery  Cata- 
logue of  1939  which  carries  a picture 
of  a 350-pound  black  bear  shot  by 
Arthur  Franz,  in  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains, with  a 60-pound  osage  orange 
hunting  bow  and  Red  Fox  arrows. 
The  arrow  entered  the  neck  and 
ranged  through  the  animal.”  Mr. 
Netzlof  then  goes  on  to  say,  “The 
article  further  states  that  Mr.  Franz 
is  an  enthusiast  for  Stemmler’s  tackle.” 
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Stemmier,  probably  the  oldest  arch- 
ery house  in  the  country,  is  located  in 
Queens  Village,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  this  may  explain  why  the  kill  was 
never  recorded  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association.  However, 
my  curiosity  was  still  piqued  by  the 
one  account. 

The  column  brought  forth  another 
letter,  and  this  one  came  from  the 
man  we  were  hunting,  Lester  H. 
Newell,  524  Erie  Street,  Sharon,  Pa. 
“Les,”  as  he  is  known  by  his  friends, 
heard  about  it  from  a friend  who 
receives  GAME  NEWS,  and  he  re- 
sponded. Mr.  Newell  and  I did  some 
further  corresponding. 

In  the  meantime,  another  letter 
came  from  Les  Braaten.  Mr.  Braaten 
is  proprietor  of  Braaten’s  Craft  Shop 
for  fine  custom,  bows  at  RD  2,  Swan- 
ton,  Md.  Mr.  Braaten,  who  is  no 
longer  active,  substantiated  the  facts 
provided  by  Mr.  Newell,  with  a few 
thrown  in  for  good  measure,  even 
though  the  two  men  had  not  been  in 
touch  for  some  time.  The  total  story 
is  one  that  deserves  to  be  told. 

Braaten  said,  “I  remember  Les 
killed  the  bear  at  ‘Bob’s  Shanty  Point’ 
in  Forest  County,  near  Norm  Gibson’s 
Archery  Preserve,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
back  in  1911.  The  locale  is  also  in  our 
first  state  archery  preserve  in  Forest 
County.  I remember  Ed  Flesher,  Fred 
Drake  and  D.  Hill  Turnock,  Harry 
Usack,  all  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Norm 
Gibson,  of  Erie,  all  helped  Les  carry 
in  the  bear— weighed  about  250 
pounds.  The  bear  was  so  perfect  that 
we  didn’t  want  to  spoil  the  fur  by 
dragging  it  out!  Les  shot  it  with  one 
arrow,  and  a homemade  osage  orange 
bow,  60  pounds,  longbow,  and  linen 
string. 

“My  hobby  at  that  time  was  making 
magnetic-sound  color  movies  ( 16mm ) 
and  I still  have  it  (pictures  of  the 
bear  and  the  gang).  The  color  and 
sound  is  still  good  and  I have  shown 
it  in  the  last  four  years.”  This,  in 
substance,  was  Mr.  Braaten’s  remem- 
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NEWELL  WAS  43  when  he  bagged  his  bearl. 
in  Forest  County  in  1944.  He  used  buti 
one  arrow  from  his  homemade  osage  or- 
ange 6Q-!b.  bow.  PJ 


brance  of  the  bear  kill  which  was 
made  in  1944. 

Although  there  was  no  reason  to 
question  Mr.  Newell’s  account,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  vivid  the  in- 
cident remained  in  the  memory  of  his 
friend,  Les  Braaten.  It  was  also  in- 
teresting that  two  members  of  the 
party,  including  the  successful  hunter, 
responded  to  the  query  here  about 
the  bear  kill. 

I pressed  Mr.  Newell  for  every 
scrap  of  information  I could  gather 
about  the  incident  and  the  following 
is  the  more  complete  story  as  outlined 
in  subsequent  inquiries. 

The  date  was  November  29,  1944, 
and  as  far  as  known,  Mr.  Braaten  and 
Mr.  Newell  are  the  only  living  mem- 
bers of  the  successful  bear  hunting 
party.  Les  Newell  was  43  years  of 
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age  at  the  time,  and  consequently  now 
is  age  72. 

Newell  was  in  some  rather  impor- 
tant company  relative  to  archery, 
aside  from  his  personal  contribution 
to  the  annals  for  Pennsylvania. 
Braaten,  already  mentioned,  was  act- 
ive in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association,  the  National  Archery  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Field 
Archery  Association.  His  active  ex- 
perience covered  some  40  years,  a 
large  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to 
his  craft  shop  for  fine  custom  bows 
near  Swanton,  on  Deep  Creek  Lake. 
Turnock  was  one  of  the  early  National 
Field  Archery  champions.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned  by  Braaten,  a Joe 
Goin  was  in  the  party. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  all  were 
dyed-in-the-wool  bow  hunters,  for  in 
the  year  1944  there  was  only  a scatter- 
ing of  serious  archers  in  the  entire 
state.  Some  were  hunting  with  com- 
mercial bows,  but  others  had  made 
their  own  tackle.  In  this  last  number 
was  Les  Newell,  who  was  carrying  his 
selfmade,  60-pound  osage  orange  stick. 
It  took  that  much  to  drive  an  arrow 
well  with  the  single  stave  of  wood 
painstakingly  fashioned  into  a bow. 

The  arrows  Les  carried  were  also 
made  by  himself.  With  the  heads, 
they  weighed  about  480  grains  each. 
The  string  was  presumably  also  made 
by  the  archer  since  in  those  days 
most  made  their  own  strings.  It  was 
common  to  braid  string  of  flax  or 
linen  and  then  hang  a weight  on  it 
overnight  to  stretch  it  out  to  the  de- 
sired length  so  that  it  would  not 
stretch  once  it  was  placed  on  the  bow. 
In  those  days  we  fashioned  a loop  at 
one  end  and  then  tied  a timber  hitch 
on  the  other  end  to  flex  the  bow.  It 
was  common  to  cant  the  bow  con- 
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siderably  to  keep  the  arrow  straight 
since  there  were  no  center  fire  bows 
available  at  that  time  in  mass  pro- 
duction. 

Although  the  group  got  together 
for  the  hunt,  there  was  no  plan  to  set 
up  any  drives.  Consequently,  each 
man  took  his  own  stand.  Nearest 
hunter  to  Les  Newell  was  another 
group  of  the  party  about  100  yards 
distant.  He  was  about  H miles  from 
the  camp  which  was  owned  by  Norm 
Gibson.  The  only  advantage  which 
accrued  to  these  hunters  was  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  on  a state  pre- 
serve and  had  no  competition  from 
gun  hunters. 

A Long  Shot 

Up  to  the  time  that  Les  became 
separated  from  the  rest  of  his  group, 
no  one  had  even  seen  a sign  of  a bear. 
It  developed  later  that  one  of  the 
other  members  of  the  group  did  have 
a long  shot.  He  was  in  the  general 
area  in  which  Les  was  hunting,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  the  same 
bear  that  was  later  killed. 

There  was  no  snow  on  the  ground 
the  day  of  the  hunt,  so  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  follow  tracks  or  pick 
up  sign  to  choose  a good  spot  to  make 
a stand.  However,  that  night  there 
was  a fairly  heavy  and  wet  snow  some 
of  which  shows  up  in  the  pictures 
which  were  taken  the  following 
morning. 

Les’s  bear  approached  his  stand 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  estimated  the  distance  at  about 
20  yards.  His  first  arrow  was  a heart 
shot,  and  the  bear  only  ran  about 
60  yards  before  dropping. 

The  group  soon  got  together  after 
the  kill  was  made,  and  there  was  a 
unanimous  decision  to  carry  the  bear 
out  so  that  the  prime  pelt  would  not 
be  damaged  by  dragging  it  over  the 
dry  ground.  A pole  was  cut,  and  it 
took  three  men  on  each  end  of  it  to 
carry  the  animal.  The  bear  was  esti- 
mated at  250  pounds  live  weight.  It 
later  dressed  out  at  204  actual  pounds. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  take  black 
and  white  moving  pictures,  but  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day  for  film  of  that 
time.  Some  good  color  moving  pic- 
tures in  16mm  were  taken  the 
following  day  and  Les  Braaten  still 
has  the  film  with  sound  dubbed  in. 

Newell  continued  to  hunt  bear  with 
the  bow.  However,  the  one  he  shot 
in  1944  was  the  only  one  he  ever  saw 
while  bow  hunting  although  he  found 
tracks  numerous  times. 

Deer  Kill 

Although  our  interest  here  is  pri- 
marily in  Mr.  Newell’s  bear,  he  re- 
members a deer  kill  in  the  same  spot 
with  nearly  equal  nostalgia.  It  oc- 
curred in  1951  when  the  first  “bucks 
only”  season  was  held  for  bow  hunters 
in  this  state.  The  8-point  buck  was 
shot  at  68  steps  through  thick  brush, 
and  he  dropped  the  animal  within 
about  60  yards. 

So,  whatever  may  have  happened 
within  the  state  involving  out-of-state 
hunters,  or  kills  that  were  made  by 
Pennsylvania  archers  hunting  else- 
where, Newell’s  record  still  stands  as 
the  only  recorded  black  bear  killed 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  in  modern  times. 
This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what 
chances  are  for  the  next  kill  to  be 
recorded.  It  is  not  as  improbable  as 
it  might  seem  if  hunters  make  a ser- 
ious try  for  black  bears. 

True,  the  current  bear  season  is  of 
a one-day  duration.  It  means  that 
bow  hunters  must  compete  with  the 
guns  during  the  legal  hunting  hours 
which  are  considerably  less  than  a full 
day  out  of  the  365  in  the  year.  This 
can  be  an  advantage.  Although  bow 
hunters  run  the  risk  of  having  a bear 
continue  on  to  a gun  hunter  after  a 
mortal  wound  is  inflicted  with  an 
arrow,  chances  of  seeing  a bear  are 
probably  better  in  this  one  day  than 
in  most  previous  years  when  there 
was  much  more  time  to  hunt.  For, 
there  are  likely  to  be  many  more 
hunters  in  the  woods  on  that  one  day 


than  if  the  same  number  would  be 
spread  out  over  perhaps  a week  of 
hunting. 

Certainly  today’s  tackle,  both  bows 
and  arrows,  represents  a substantial 
improvement  over  that  used  by  Les 
Newell’s  group  back  in  1944.  The 
chance  of  killing  a bear,  if  one  is 
spotted,  is  considerably  better  from 
purely  a technical  standpoint.  A group 
of  archers,  hunting  together  in  good 
bear  country,  certainly  has  as  favor- 
able a chance  as  any  other  group  of 
moving  bears  to  standers.  The  biggest 
difficulty  from  this  standpoint  is  in 
getting  a fair-sized  group  together  to 
make  a worthwhile  hunt. 

On  a bear-to-bear  basis,  the  chance 
today  is  every  bit  as  good  as  when 
Newell  made  his  kill.  By  coincidence, 
the  total  reported  harvest  of  bears 
in  1969,  the  year  before  the  season 
was  closed  for  one  year,  was  exactly 
the  same  as  in  1944  when  295  bruins 
were  taken.  Last  year  the  bear 
harvest  totaled  320. 

Les  Newell’s  accomplishment  takes 
on  more  significance  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most  bears  shot  around 
the  United  States  by  bow  hunters  are 
taken  with  dogs  or  over  baits  where 
such  are  legal.  It  is  the  feeling  here 
that  bears  shot  in  front  of  the  dogs, 
usually  from  trees,  are  in  no  way 
comparable  to  those  shot  where  the 
bear  has  a free  choice  of  direction. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  on  bear 
hunts  when  three  different  blackies 
were  taken  with  the  bow,  one  of 
which  was  my  own.  Two  of  these 
came  from  Quebec  and  one  from 
Maine. 

For  some  reason,  bow  hunters  fre- 
quently shudder  when  you  suggest 
going  bear  hunting  with  the  bow.  Al- 
though there  have  been  many  stories 
of  people,  hunters  and  others  being 
killed  by  black  bears,  most  of  these 
reports  are  just  that— stories.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  black  bear  can 
and  has  killed  human  beings,  but  in 
most  instances  the  attack  was  pro- 
voked. Give  a blackie  room  enough 
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to  travel  and  he  will  normally  get  out 
, of  your  way  as  fast  as  possible,  as 
that’s  all  he  wants  to  do. 

Most  reported  charges  of  black 
bears  are  simply  situations  in  which 
the  hunter  just  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing where  the  bear  wanted  to  go. 
Black  bears  have  notoriously  poor 
i eyesight,  and  when  alarmed  they  will 
head  for  the  nearest  exit.  Even  if  the 
1 bear  comes  quite  close,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  it  is  going  to  take  time 
to  take  a swat  at  you  even  if  it  might 
be  so  inclined. 

On  one  occasion,  I did  have  a huge 
, black  bear  vocally  challenge  me  at  a 
bait  in  Quebec.  However,  I am  con- 
, vinced  that  it  was  a case  of  mistaken 
identity,  for  as  I was  making  a stra- 
tegic retreat— since  it  was  beyond  the 
legal  shooting  hour  and  I wasn’t  about 
to  tangle  with  a mad  bear  with  a bow 
in  any  event— a really  big  blackie 
dropped  from  his  standing  position 
, to  all  fours  and  disappeared  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Up  to  the  point 
that  I took  my  first  backward  step, 
I am  convinced  the  bear  was  un- 

1 certain  whether  I was  another  bear  or 
something  else,  since  he  had  let  out 
a nasty  “Waaangh!”  before  deciding 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  also  re- 
treat. 

In  the  relatively  few  instances  in 
which  black  bears  have  killed  human 
beings,  there  have  usually  been  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  as  far  as  the 
animal  was  concerned.  Most  stories 
have  originated  in  the  northland 
where  winters  are  long  and  food  is 
more  of  a problem.  Unprovoked  at- 
tacks have  occurred  while  the  bear 
was  cleaning  out  a cabin  or  trying  to 
get  at  food  carried  or  stored  by  the 
victim.  In  other  cases,  attacks  have 
come  from  sow  bears  that  believed 
they  were  protecting  young  cubs. 

None  of  the  foregoing  situations  are 
likely  to  develop  in  the  normal  bear 
season  in  Pennsylvania.  True,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  some  black  bear 
which  doesn’t  understand  the  laws  of 
probability  isn’t  going  to  change  sta- 
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NEWELL  TOOK  THIS  8-point  buck  in  the 
same  area  where  he  killed  his  bear,  dur- 
ing the  first  special  "bucks  only”  archery 
hunting  season. 

tistics,  but  it  is  unlikely.  The  possi- 
bility simply  adds  a bit  of  zest  to  the 
sport.  Of  course,  since  there  is  no 
bow  season  for  bears,  the  faint-of- 
heart  have  the  right  to  carry  a legal 
sidearm  if  they  feel  threatened  when 
carrying  a bow  during  the  regular 
gunning  season  for  blackies. 

What  does  it  take  to  kill  a black 
bear  with  bow  and  arrow? 

Not  much  more,  if  any,  than  the 
average  bow  hunter  carries  for  deer. 
Personally,  I have  hunted  bears  many 
times  with  a 50-pound  bow  and  ar- 
rows to  match.  This  is  the  same  com- 
bination I normally  use  for  deer, 
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although  some  of  my  kills  have  been 
with  bows  42  and  45  pounds.  In  the 
one  happy  happening  when  I had 
my  first  and  successful  shot  at  a bear, 
I was  carrying  a Wing  takedown  of 
50  pounds.  The  aluminum  shaft,  with 
a Bear  razorhead,  broke  the  bear’s 
neck  at  27  yards. 

In  the  same  area  of  Quebec,  son 
Keith,  Jr.,  shot  a bear  with  a 50- 
pound  Pearson  takedown,  aluminum 
arrow  to  match,  and  a Missile-Spike 
broadhead.  At  15  yards  he  drove  the 
the  arrow  completely  through  the  rib 
cage,  piercing  the  heart  en  route,  and 
the  arrow  stuck  in  the  ground  beyond. 
Both  kills  were  made  on  Art  Scott’s 
lease  in  Quebec  northeast  of  Mont 
Laurier. 


Harold  Schmidt,  former  Maryland  ; 
target  champ  who  now  operates  bear-  i 
hunting  Camp  Wapiti  near  Patton, 
Maine,  has  favorable  things  to  say 
relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  bow 
and  arrow.  He  claims  that,  although 
more  bears  drop  on  the  spot  from  gun 
hits,  his  recovery  rate  on  arrow-struck 
bears  is  better  than  on  those  which 
do  not  immediately  drop  to  the  rifle 
shot. 

Taking  a bear  with  the  bow  will 
never  be  easy.  But  if  you  enjoy  hunt- 
ing just  with  the  bow,  take  up  the 
challenge.  Since  none  of  us  can  spoil 
Les  Newell’s  record  as  No.  1,  all  of 
us  can  entertain  the  hope  that  we 
might  at  least  rack  up  No.  2 in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Trappers  Tag  5939  Beavers 

Pennsylvania  trappers  fulfilled  Game  Commission  predictions  of  a high 
beaver  harvest  for  the  1973  season.  An  increase  in  fur  prices  may  have 
prompted  the  trappers  to  spend  more  time  on  lakes  and  streams.  There  were 
5939  beaver  tagged  during  the  four-week  statewide  season  from  February  3 
to  March  4.  A high  population  and  damage  problems  gave  Susquehanna  and 
Wayne  Counties  an  extended  season  to  March  18. 
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RABBIT  HUNTERS  PREPARE  TO  send  deg  into  the  thick  stuff.  Shooting  in  such  areas 
calls  for  light,  fast-handling  gun. 


SHOTGUN  DOPE 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HE  CRUMBLING  remains  of  a 
stone  foundation  caught  my  at- 
tention each  time  I drove  down  a long 
lane  to  a friend’s  house.  For  some 
strange  reason,  each  time  I passed  I 
visualized  it  as  an  ideal  spot  to  watch 
for  a rabbit  ahead  of  the  dogs.  I 
have  no  idea  what  prompted  these 
thoughts,  and  during  the  years  I had 
traveled  the  lane  to  pick  up  my 
hunting  pal,  no  rabbit  hunting  had 
been  done  close  to  the  foundation. 

This  particular  morning,  the  same 
thoughts  filled  me  as  the  headlights 
swept  across  the  tumbling  walls. 
Right  then  I made  a mental  note  to 
ask  my  friend  to  hunt  this  area.  As 
the  walls  slid  back  into  the  night, 
I was  not  aware  my  long  time  desire 
would  come  true,  but  events  would 
not  happen  as  I had  always  pictured. 

Two  cups  of  coffee  and  a round  of 
buckwheat  cakes  with  ham  were  con- 
sumed by  me  just  as  the  kitchen  clock 


showed  it  was  time  to  get  out  the 
dogs.  The  feel  of  snow  was  in  the 
air,  and  I had  high  hopes  the  day 
ahead  would  produce  some  exciting 
chases.  The  cry  of  beagles  on  a frosty 
morning  is  pure  music. 

Our  normal  procedure  was  to  hunt 
down  the  hollow  from  my  friend’s 
house,  where  several  abandoned  farms 
were  cluttered  with  decaying  build- 
ings and  aging  apple  orchards.  Just 
as  I mentioned  my  desire  to  hunt  the 
opposite  direction,  the  dogs  filled  the 
morning  air  with  frantic  yelps  as  they 
took  off  in  pursuit  of  a rabbit.  My 
friend  took  careful  note  of  the  dogs’ 
course  and  informed  me  he  thought 
the  speeding  bunny  was  running  down 
the  lane.  Apparently,  this  was  an 
unusual  turn  of  events,  but  I lost 
little  time  asking  if  the  chase  might 
get  close  to  the  old  foundation.  This 
brought  an  affirmative  reply. 

With  the  chase  far  up  the  hollow. 
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IT'S  RUMORED  THAT  when  our  gun  col- 
umnist brings  home  a grouse,  his  family 
calls  him  “Lucky  Lewis,’’  but  he  insists 
the  right  gun  makes  even  these  thunder- 
birds  easy. 

my  companion  motioned  me  to  follow. 
It  took  nearly  five  minutes  of  steady 
walking  to  reach  the  spot  that  once 
boasted  a farm  home,  bam,  and  what- 
ever building  stood  on  the  foundation 
that  took  my  fancy.  The  ground 
sloped  downward  from  the  lower  wall 
and  twenty  yards  below  could  be 
seen  a half  dozen  apple  trees  that  had 
survived  the  years. 

When  I finally  stood  on  the  wide 
stones  facing  the  orchard,  it  dawned 
on  me  that  things  could  be  much 
tougher  than  I had  anticipated.  Brush 
and  briars  filled  the  gap  to  the  or- 
chard, and  even  from  my  high  posi- 
tion, a rabbit  would  be  hard  to  see. 
As  I watched  my  pardner  climb  on 
a fallen  tree,  I knew  why  our  past 
hunts  had  been  down  hollow. 

The  chase  was  on  in  full  swing, 
coming  in  our  direction.  When  my 
friend’s  gun  cracked,  I thought  the 
hunt  was  over.  A quick  shout  from 
him  changed  my  mind,  and  with  my 
shotgun  half  raised,  I waited.  To  my 
chagrin,  the  dogs  yelped  by  fifteen 
yards  below,  and  I wondered  how  I 
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had  missed  seeing  that  cottontail. 

A quick  change  in  the  rabbit’s 
course  cut  my  worrying  time  to  |or 
nothing,  and  once  more  I waited  in 
a shooting  position  as  the  chase 
headed  back  towards  me.  Once  more 
the  dogs  passed  by  within  shotgun 
range  but  no  rabbit  was  seen.  I began 
to  think  the  rabbit  was  invisible.  This 
line  of  thought  was  stopped  cold  when 
my  pardner  whipped  into  a shooting 
position  but  didn’t  fire. 

The  continued  barking  of  the  ex- 
cited beagles  raised  my  blood  pressure 
and  kept  my  gaze  glued  to  the  briars 
below.  When  the  dogs  seemed  to  lose 
the  trail  less  than  fifteen  feet  from 
the  wall,  I lowered  my  gun.  Just  at 
that  instant,  a small  rabbit  popped  out 
of  the  briars  and  tore  around  the 
corner  of  the  old  foundation.  It  hap- 
pened so  quickly,  I didn’t  have  time 
to  react. 

I eased  over  to  the  comer  just  in 
time  to  hear  a commotion  in  the  dense 
undergrowth  and  catch  a flash  of  the 
bobbing  tail.  The  20-gauge  double 
leaped  to  my  shoulder  and  cracked.  A 
load  of  7M s buckled  the  weeds,  but  it 
was  an  apparent  miss  as  both  dogs 
passed  where  I fired.  An  abrupt  si- 
lence from  the  dogs  renewed  hopes 
that  my  hastily  fired  shot  had  con- 
nected, and  the  sight  of  a beagle 
returning  with  head  high,  carrying 
the  rabbit,  made  a perfect  ending  for 
my  long  dream. 

It  was  the  tiniest  rabbit  I had  ever 
seen,  and  a check  of  the  vegetation 
below  the  wall  showed  paths  under 
the  briars  that  permitted  the  rabbit  to 
sneak  by. 

I have  taken  a lot  of  rabbits  under 
all  types  of  conditions,  but  the  speed 
I dumped  this  one  with  came  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  I was  still 
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a one-shotgun  hunter.  The  little  20- 
gauge  double  had  been  my  only  gun 
for  ten  years,  and  the  shot  I made  was 
proof  of  a type  I refer  to  as  “reflex” 
shooting.  It  was  the  product  of  shoot- 
ing one  shotgun  for  a long  period  of 
time,  and  becoming  proficient  enough 
with  it  to  point  it  unerringly  by  reflex 
action  alone. 

No  two  hunters  shoot  exactly  alike, 
but  I feel  there  are  basically  two  types 
of  shotgun  handlers  in  the  woods. 
One  is  the  reflex  shooter  who  simply 
points  and  pulls,  while  the  other  falls 
into  the  rifleman  category.  This 
shooter  aims  a shotgun  much  the  same 
as  a rifle.  From  what  I have  learned, 
each  type  can  be  and  is  successful, 
but  the  latter  will  have  more  luck 
on  long  shots  or  the  pass  over  type 
such  as  in  dove  hunting.  When  I was 
learning  to  shoot,  most  of  the  terrain 
was  covered  with  brush  and  weeds, 
which  forced  the  hunter  to  develop  a 
quick  point  and  shoot  reaction  when 
a rabbit  was  routed.  Grouse  hunting 
was  done  much  the  same  way  on  the 
hillsides  that  were  a maze  of  brush 
and  grapevines. 

From  this  background,  I developed 
into  a fairly  proficient  “reflex”  shot, 
but  later  when  up  against  long  dis- 
tance wing  shooting,  my  previous  ex- 
perience left  a lot  to  be  desired.  When 
I became  acquainted  with  more  and 
more  shotguns,  I realized  how  little 
I knew,  even  though  dozens  of  rab- 
bits, quail,  and  grouse  had  bit  the 
dust  before  the  little  20-gauge.  The 
short  double  fit  me  perfectly  and  was 
right  at  home  in  the  thick  grapevines 
and  dense  creekbottoms,  but  as  ring- 
neck  hunting  began  to  blossom,  I 
soon  learned  my  fast  pointing  double 
was  not  the  only  gun. 

I have  mentioned  in  previous  col- 
umns a shotgun  should  fit  like  an  old 
glove.  Most  gunwriters  are  guilty  of 
making  this  statement  without  think- 
ing the  reader  takes  this  to  mean 
stock  length  only— that  is,  the  distance 
from  the  middle  of  the  butt  pad  to 
the  trigger.  That  is  an  important  as- 


DIFFERENT  STOCK  STYLES,  as  exempli- 
fied by  this  slide  action,  over/under  and 
side/by/side,  call  for  different  shooting 
techniques  as  they  have  different  handling 
characteristics. 

pect,  but  gun  fit  has  more  significance 
than  just  one  factor.  Avid  dove,  duck, 
and  grouse  hunters  have  little  time 
for  the  fellows  and  gals  who  compete 
in  trap  shoots,  but  it’s  the  claybird 
breakers  who  know  the  importance  of 
all  aspects  of  good  stock  fitting. 

Length  is  important,  but  the  shape 
of  a stock  along  with  its  drop  deserves 
a lot  of  consideration.  It’s  rare  for  a 
hunter  to  give  much  thought  to  the 
height  of  a stock’s  comb  or  its  thick- 
ness, but  these  two  factors  determine 
a great  deal  how  well  each  of  us 
shoots.  I heartily  agree  that  stock 
length  must  be  just  right  for  each  in- 
dividual, but  for  top  results,  the  face 
must  rest  on  a comb  that  is  the  cor- 
rect height  and  comfortable  for  the 
face. 

More  attention  would  be  given  to 
the  comb  if  the  average  buyer  realized 
one  that  was  too  low  caused  under 
shooting  at  rising  birds  and  behind 
shooting  on  straightaway  rabbit  shots. 
A comb  that  is  too  high  causes  the 
opposite  or  simply  overshoots.  The 
comb’s  primary  function  is  to  keep 
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the  eye  in  proper  alignment  over  the 
receiver.  Since  no  two  people  ai;e 
alike,  this  alone  shows  the  value  of 
a proper  comb.  Most  hunters  have 
trouble  adjusting  to  a trap  gun,  which 
normally  carries  a longer  stock  than  a 
field  model.  Unlike  in  hunting,  the 
trap  shooter  gets  in  position  before 
calling  for  the  bird.  Here  the  long, 
straight  stock  works  efficiently  on  the 
rising  target,  but  these  conditions  sel- 
dom exist  on  a grapevine-covered 
hillside  or  a thick  stand  of  crab  apple 
trees.  The  hunter  has  almost  no  time 
to  get  into  a formal  shooting  stance. 


When  I talk  about  “reflex”  shooters, 
I’m  referring  to  those  who  just  point 
and  pull  the  trigger.  Many  experts 
agree  a shotgun  should  be  pointed 
with  the  two  hands  while  the  face  is 
firmly  on  the  stock  comb.  This  posi- 
tion offers  a more  or  less  rigid  stance 
and  allows  the  shooter  to  swing  his 
body  following  the  target.  To  some 
extent,  the  comb  in  this  case  acts  as 
a rear  sight.  If  the  comb  is  correct  for 
the  shooter,  the  eye  will  be  directly 
over  the  rib  on  the  barrel  with  the 
proper  elevation. 

Top  field  shots  agree  a shotgun 
should  never  be  aimed  like  a rifle. 
There’s  a lot  of  merit  in  that  philoso- 
phy, but  I can’t  completely  agree.  For 
years,  I shot  with  both  eyes  open, 
just  pointing  with  my  two  hands  and 
my  face  firm  on  the  comb.  During 
those  years  I did  pretty  well,  but  I 
hunted  with  too  many  old-timers  who 
aimed  the  scattergun  as  precisely  as 
a deer  rifle  to  fully  accept  the  theory 
that  this  can’t  be  done.  I think  it’s 
only  fair  to  point  out  that  these  fel- 
lows hunted  during  the  time  when 
small  game  was  abundant  and  only 
the  wide  open  shots  were  taken.  I 
can’t  recall  hunting  with  one  of  these 
seasoned  veterans  who  was  actually 
quick  getting  a shot  off. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  what  I saw 
then  still  holds  true  today.  The  man 
or  woman  who  takes  plenty  of  time 


preparing  for  the  average  shot  will  do  U 
just  as  well,  shot  for  shot,  as  the  fast  ^ 
pointer.  I will  concede  the  reflex  % 
shooter  will  get  more  shots  off  undei 
tough  conditions. 

The  rifleman  is  constantly  con- 
cerned with  the  chamber  and  bore  ol  li- 
the rifle,  but  the  shotgunner  doesn’t  | 
care  one  bit.  The  barrel  of  a shotgun 
is  accepted  as  a tube  of  steel  with  a I ja- 
straight  hole  bored  in  it  with  some 
degree  of  choke  squeezed  at  the  |j, 
muzzle.  Apparently,  not  too  many 
shotgun  users  are  aware  of  what  the 
inside  of  a shotgun  barrel  consists  of. 
Every  hunter  who  has  ever  dropped  a >■ 
shell  into  a single  or  double  barrel 
knows  about  the  chamber.  Not  one  in 
a thousand  realizes  the  importance  ol 
the  forcing  cone  at  the  front  of  the 
chamber.  A shotgun  barrel  does  not 
have  just  a straight  taper  from  the 
front  of  the  chamber  to  the  muzzle. 
To  cite  an  example,  let’s  assume  the 
diameter  of  a 12-gauge  chamber  is 
.805  (it  can  vary  slightly  from  gun  to 
gun).  Most  manufacturers  stick  to 
.729  for  the  bore  measurement  in  the 
12-gauge.  Since  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible,  at  an  acceptable  cost,  to 
cut  a gentle  taper  the  full  length  of 
the  barrel,  a forcing  cone  is  reamed 
at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  from  cham- 
ber size  to  .729.  The  taper  of  the 
forcing  cone  is  very  important  and  can  j 
play  havoc  with  the  shot  charge.  High 
quality  trap  guns  have  the  forcing 
cone  cut  to  exact  measurements  and 
taper.  In  mass  produced  guns  forcing 
cones  are  cut  to  give  an  average  ac- 
commodation for  all  loads  instead  of 
just  one  shot  size  and  weight  as  in  a 
good  trap  outfit. 

Choking  a barrel  is  complex  and 
can  be  accomplished  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Most  choke  begins  within  a few 
inches  of  the  muzzle.  In  other  words, 
the  bore  diameter  of  .729  in  the  12- 
gauge  is  further  reduced  by  the 
choking  operation.  Contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief,  too  much  choke  can  be 
worse  than  very  little  choke.  How- 
ever, it  takes  some  choke  to  form  the 
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pattern.  Even  the  cylinder  bore  is 
not  without  several  thousandths  of 
choke.  Patterns  from  a pure  cylinder 
bore  have  wide  gaps  with  shot  clus- 
tering. 

I once  cut  several  inches  from  an 
old  double  barrel  and  then  reamed  out 
the  remaining  choke.  My  intention  at 
that  time  was  to  make  a grouse  gun 
capable  of  throwing  a wide  pattern  at 
iclose  range.  I was  hunting  most  of 
the  time  in  those  days  in  very  heavy 
cover  and  shots  were  as  close  as  20 
yards.  The  first  bird  I hit  nearly  ex- 
ploded, and  to  my  dismay  was  sat- 
urated with  shot.  I still  was  not  aware 
of  the  reason.  During  the  rest  of  that 
'season,  I obtained  spotty  results.  I 
was  completely  disappointed  and  the 
problem  didn’t  reveal  itself  until  I 
fired  the  old  gun  a dozen  or  so  rounds 
from  each  barrel  on  the  patterning 
board.  I always  use  a mixture  of  white 
dead  and  motor  oil  for  patterning 
paint,  and  the  one  pound  coffee  can 
used  to  hold  the  paint  failed  to  fill 
many  of  the  gaps  in  the  pattern.  Ac- 
tually, some  gaps  were  large  enough 
; to  let  a two-gallon  oil  can  through. 
Ten  to  twenty  pellets  would  be  in  a 
cluster  no  larger  than  a six-inch  circle, 
and  this  explained  why  I literally 
disintegrated  some  of  the  birds,  but 
the  erratic  patterns  were  proof  why 
1 1 was  losing  game.  Getting  rid  of  all 
1 the  choke  ruined  the  gun. 

| Choke  is  so  complex  it  has  to  be 
measured  by  a gunsmith  or  machinist 
> with  proper  equipment.  The  old  belief 
’ that  a dime  which  won’t  fit  sideways 
into  a 12-gauge  barrel  proves  it’s  a 
1 full  choke  job  is  not  true.  In  fact,  I 
have  seen  guns  that  wouldn’t  accept 
I the  dime  be  out  shot  by  other  12- 
( gauge  guns  that  had  modified  choke. 
1 The  best  bet  is  to  fire  a box  of  shells 
i on  large  sheets  of  paper  to  find  out 
the  actual  results.  Double  barrels 
! many  times  won’t  shoot  each  barrel 
where  the  shooter  is  aiming.  It’s  not 
unusual  for  a double  to  throw  one 
barrel  high  and  the  other  low,  or  one 
to  the  right  and  the  other  left.  From 


the  patterning  I have  done,  I'm  con- 
vinced every  shotgunner  should  work 
out  with  his  gun  at  the  patterning 
range.  The  fellow  with  the  adjustable 
choke  may  learn  poor  patterns  are 
cut  when  the  choke  is  screwed  on 
“full.”  It  is  altogether  possible  one 
size  shot  may  pattern  better  than 
another  from  any  barrel. 

Autoloader  owners  may  also  learn 
from  such  shooting  how  to  get  back 
on  target  after  the  first  shot.  It’s 
common  for  the  auto  to  jump  a little, 
and  the  owner  should  practice  rapid 
firing  until  three  quick  shots  can  be 
put  on  the  target.  I might  point  out 
here  that  with  either  the  pump  or  the 
auto,  I consider  the  third  shot  to  be 
used  only  in  case  of  cripples  unless 
it  is  taken  at  flights  or  doves  or  the 
like.  There  are  few  times  in  rabbit, 
grouse,  or  ringneck  hunting  where  a 
third  shot  is  needed. 

Good  shotgun  shooting  is  not  just 
pointing  and  pulling,  as  a lot  of  dyed- 
in-the-wool  riflemen  think.  It’s  a 
product  of  the  right  shotgun  for  the 
individual  gaugewise,  the  correct 
overall  length  of  the  stock,  proper 
comb  fit,  plus  a lot  of  practice. 


12-GAUGE  PUMP  GUN  with  modified  bore 
proved  just  the  ticket  for  this  grouse,  is  a 
style  preferred  by  many  veteran  hunters 
who  cover  Pennsylvania’s  ridges. 
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Shooters  who  take  time  to  learn  their 
guns  can  sometimes  improve  by 
changing  to  a new  stance  or  placing 
the  cheek  differently  on  the  comb. 
This  takes  time  and  patience,  but  the 
end  result  shows  in  the  game  bag. 

I favor  the  double  or  over/under 
because  I feel  two  shots  are  sufficient, 
and  I’m  not  overly  fond  of  the  long 
receivers  on  the  autoloaders  and 
pumps.  I’m  certainly  not  against  either 
type,  and  I have  hunted  with  each 
action  extensively;  I just  happen  to 
like  the  two-barrel  version  due  to  a 
shorter  overall  length  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  two  vastly  different 
loads  available  by  either  pushing  a 
barrel  selector  button  or  choosing  the 
proper  trigger. 

The  new  hunter  or  fellow  who  does 
very  little  hunting  would  do  better  by 
sticking  with  guns  that  have  little 
choke.  Although  I may  curdle  the 
hunting  blood  of  hundreds  of  fathers, 
I don’t  recommend  the  .410  bore  for 
the  beginner.  The  .410,  at  best,  throws 
a very  thin  pattern  and  should  be  used 
by  the  experienced  hunter  and  not 
the  novice.  At  best  it  is  a short  range 


gun.  It  doesn’t  have  enough  shot  to 
give  killing  patterns  at  the  longer 
ranges. 

Barrel  length  is  not  critical  with 
the  hunter.  A 26"  barrel  is  adequate 
for  general  hunting,  and  longer  bar- 
rels are  used  on  trap  guns  more  to 
help  with  the  swing  than  to  throw  the 
shot  charge  farther.  A good  outfit 
for  most  hunters  is  a short  barrel 
over/under  or  double  carrying  im- 
proved cylinder  and  modified  choking. 
I use  this  combination  almost  ex- 
clusively for  rabbit  and  grouse. 

Choose  your  next  shotgun  carefully 
and  beware  of  the  tight  chokes.  I feel 
the  double  or  over/under  should  get 
the  most  attention  from  new  or  inex- 
perienced hunters,  but  the  pump  and 
autoloader  have  plenty  to  offer.  Pat- 
tern the  new  gun  with  a variety  of 
shot  sizes,  taking  pains  to  count  the 
pellets  and  observing  where  the  pat- 
terned formed  in  conjunction  with  the 
point  of  aim.  This  will  cost  a couple 
boxes  of  shells,  but  from  these  sessions 
will  come  first-hand  knowledge  that 
will  add  a new  dimension  this  coming 
season. 


Pittsburgh,  Aug.  19.  From  the  6th  of  July  last  to  the  10th  instant,  the 
following  peltry  was  brought  up  by  one  trader  of  this  place,  from  the 
Indians,  and  mostly  paid  for  in  whiskey  and  flour: 

2173  summer  deer  skins,  74  fall  do.,  48  fawn  do.,  94  bear  do.,  37  elk 
do.,  84  beaver  do.,  278  rackoon  do.,  29  fox  do.,  419  muskrat  do.,  29  fishers 
do.,  14  martins  do.,  15  wild  cats  do.,  17  wolves  do.,  16  panthers  do.,  67 
pair  of  mockinsons. 

Query.  What  must  the  whole  Indian  trade  of  this  place  amount  to  dur- 
ing that  time,  or  for  one  year;  what  the  advantages  of  the  Indian  trade 
to  this  town  and  the  counry  adjacent.  [The  Hampshire  Gazette,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  October  11,  1786.] 
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The  shoveler — Anas  clypeata  to  the  scientifically  inclined,  a 
funny-lookin’  mallard  to  a lot  of  hunters — -is  a medium-size 
duck  that’s  common  in  all  four  major  Byways.  Usually  found  in 
marshes,  ponds  or  mudflats,  he  eats  aquatic  plants  and  many 
of  the  small  invertebrates  found  in  such  areas.  Shovelers 
usually  fly  in  small  ragged  flocks,  not  too  fast.  The  large  bill, 
common  to  both  sexes,  can  often  be  recognized  in  silhouette. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL  . . . 


Have  Gun  - Will  Keep 

SUPPOSE  THAT  IN  YOUR  neighborhood  somebody’s  dog,  or  more  likely 
a stray  dog,  seriously  bit  a child.  Would  this  call  for  a law  mandating 
the  extraction  of  teeth  of  all  other  dogs  so  they  couldn’t  bite  other  children? 
Rather  a silly  question.  I’m  sure. 

Rut  no  sillier  or  uncalled  for  than  the  recent  recommendation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crime  Commission  stating  that  all  handguns  should  be  confiscated.  No 
one,  other  than  military  or  police  personnel,  would  be,  if  the  commission 
recommendation  be  followed  out,  allowed  to  own  a handgun. 

Just  how  mixed-up  crazy  can  things  get? 

To  go  back  to  the  dog  biting  example.  If  such  happened  (and  it  does) 
the  dog  making  the  trouble  would  be  caught,  examined  for  rabies,  tied  up 
or  destroyed.  And  the  thousands  of  fine,  useful  and  loved  dogs  wouldn’t  be 
made  victims  of  the  bad  dog’s  action. 

But  things  aren’t  that  simple  when  groups  of  misunderstanding  humans, 
given  the  name  of  commissions,  committees  or  do-gooders,  get  together  to 
play  “big-brother”  to  the  minority  who  discharge  guns  illegally,  the  gun 
carrying  and  gun  using  criminal.  Read  the  rest  of  this  same  commission’s 
report,  on  other  than  handguns,  if  you  doubt  this. 

Handguns  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  criminal  group  do  cause  trouble, 
but  it  is  the  man,  the  criminal,  not  the  gun.  Handguns  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  law-abiding  citizens  don’t  cause  trouble.  They  can  if  needed  prevent 
trouble,  and  they  do  furnish  good  clean  sport  to  many. 

Proper  enforcement  of  already  existing  laws  about  illegal  use  of  guns,  and 
stiff  sentencing  when  these  laws  are  broken,  would  go  a long  way  towards 
solving  handgun  misuse.  Confiscation  of  useful,  highly  prized,  legally  used 
handguns  from  law  abiding  citizens  would  smack  of  Hitlerism  and  play  right 
up  the  hardened  criminal’s  alley. 

If  I understood  it  correctly,  the  Federal  Crime  Commission  suggests  each 
and  every  State  do  the  proposed  handgun  take-over  by  State  legislation. 

As  a life-long  Pennsylvanian  owning  guns,  using  and  prizing  handguns, 
I never  have,  do  not  now,  or  ever  will  feature  my  State  passing  such  a con- 
temptible piece  of  legislation.  Also  10  years  as  a Pennsylvania  House  member, 
successfully  battling  this  kind  of  proposed  legislation,  gives  me  added  con- 
fidence that  no  such  proposal  would  get  to  first  base. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens  own  handguns.  Some  own  a 
lot  of  them,  some  own  but  a few  of  them.  These  guns  are  used  in  many  legal 
ways,  such  as  target  competition,  hunting,  protection,  or  merely  pride  of 
ownership.  None  of  them  are  criminally  misused.  To  be  told  they  must  give 
up  these  guns,  because  of  the  misuse  of  a gun  by  some  drug,  alcohol,  or  “big- 
wheel”  incited  hoodlum,  leaves  these  owners  cold.  They  figure  it  about  as 
sensible  as  if  told  to  turn  in  their  car  because  fast,  don’t-give-a-hoot  drivers 
are  “totally”  filling  today’s  headlines. 

I own  three  handguns.  One  I carry  for  protection  when  deemed  necessary. 
One  I use  for  target  practice  and  at  times  small  game  hunting.  The  other  is 
used  at  times  for  deer  hunting.  I like  these  three  guns.  They  were  paid  for, 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Sometimes  It's  A Long,  Hard  Trail 

by 

Al  Shimmel 

Illustrations  by  Arlo  Greer 


THERE  IS  A yellowing  motto  fas- 
tened to  the  back  wall  of  my  gun 
cabinet.  How  or  when  it  came  into 
my  possession,  I do  not  know,  but 
when  I take  out  a gun  I read  the 
words  again.  “O  Lord,  help  me  to  kill 
clean  and  if  I can’t  kill  clean,  please 
Lord,  help  me  to  miss  clean.” 

The  excitement  and  activity  that  al- 
ways marks  the  first  few  days  of  open 
season  had  subsided.  The  deer,  made 
cautious  by  the  invasion  of  their 
habitat  by  a host  of  hunters,  were 
gradually  resuming  their  normal  rou- 
tine. It  was  late  afternoon  when  I 
finished  my  work  and  changed  into 
hunting  clothes  for  a few  hours  with 
the  deer. 

Not  far  away  was  an  abandoned  hill 
field  where  clumps  of  wild  crab  ap- 
ples had  borne  an  abundance  of  hard, 
tart  fruit.  These  fragrant  windfalls 
are  relished  by  deer  and  draw  the 
animals  from  considerable  distances. 

I paused  in  the  shadows  of  a pine 
thicket  that  borders  the  field,  watch- 
ing for  movement  among  the  trees. 
There  was  enough  snow  that  the  sil- 
houette of  a deer  could  be  easily  seen. 

Suddenly  my  hands  tightened  on 
my  rifle.  Not  fifty  yards  away  lay  a 
deer.  Apparently  resting,  its  head  was 
turned  back  along  its  side  and  its 
legs  were  folded  under  in  a natural, 
resting  position.  Even  at  this  distance 
I could  see  that  it  carried  a fine  rack. 

But  something  was  not  quite  as  it 
should  be.  I whistled  softly  and 
waited.  There  was  no  movement,  not 
even  the  twitch  of  an  ear.  I raised 
the  rifle  and  inspected  it  through  the 
scope.  There  could  be  no  doubt  . . . 
the  deer  was  dead. 

Sometime  the  previous  day  the  ani- 
mal had  been  hit  high  behind  the  ribs. 


The  bullet  had  passed  completely 
through  the  body  with  little  or  no 
expansion.  There  was  surprisingly 
little  blood  in  the  bed.  The  bleeding 
had  been  internal.  The  body  was  be- 
ginning to  bloat  from  animal  heat.  It 
was  a complete  loss. 

The  animal  had  actually  fed  before 
it  bedded  down  for  the  last  time.  I 
followed  the  back  trail  that  led  around 
the  point  of  the  ridge.  The  facts  were 
written  in  the  snow.  The  buck  had 
been  walking  through  the  timber.  The 
hunter  had  been  standing  at  the  base 
of  a tree  within  easy  range  of  the  trail 
that  the  deer  had  been  following. 
Four  empty  cases  littered  the  packed 
snow.  Only  one  shot  had  taken  effect. 
The  hunter  had  gone  from  his  stand 
directly  to  the  place  where  the  deer 
had  disappeared  into  some  ever- 
greens. He  had  followed  for  about 
two  hundred  yards,  concluded  that 
he  had  missed,  then  returned  to  his 
car.  Had  he  gone  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  first  fired  at  the  deer  he  would 
have  found  some  hair  and  a bit  of 
flesh  but  nothing  to  denote  a killing 
shot. 

One  in  Ten? 

How  many  deer  escape  to  die  and 
be  lost  is  a question.  Some  have 
placed  it  as  high  as  one  in  ten.  Per- 
sonally I believe  that  this  is  a very 
high  estimate.  A good  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  a cool  shot  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  gun  and  its  potential 
reduces  this  waste  to  a minimum.  At 
other  times  excited  hunters,  random 
shooting  and  chance  shots  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  marksman  or  his 
rifle  are  to  blame  for  failures.  The 
deer  is  such  a fine  game  animal  that 
every  hunter  should  respect  his  quarry 
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and  harvest  it  in  a quick  and  humane 
manner.  This  may  require  passing  up 
some  chances  where  the  result  of  the 
shot  might  be  questionable. 

I stood  beside  the  big  oak  that  held 
sentinel  post  at  the  edge  of  the 
bench.  Below  were  dense  thickets 
of  laurel  with  openings  between. 
Through  this  bench,  deer  had  a trail 
that  led  from  the  high  fields  of  an 
abandoned  farm  on  one  ridge  to  the 
pulpwood  cuttings  and  old  fields  of 
the  ridge  on  which  I was  standing.  I 
shivered  in  spite  of  my  insulated 
clothing.  Poor  light  from  the  overcast 
sky  restricted  vision  and  the  snow 
muffled  the  sound  that  moving  deer 
would  make.  After  the  first  few  days 
of  the  season,  deer  seek  this  area  to 
rest  and  hide.  Few  hunters,  even 
natives  that  live  nearby,  are  aware 
of  its  potential.  Mac  had  killed  a 
buck  on  the  opening  day,  a quarter 
mile  east  of  my  stand  where  the 
bench  narrows  to  meet  the  point  of 
the  ridge. 


I hunched  closer  to  my  tree  as  a 
doe,  followed  by  her  twins  of  the 
year,  moved  between  the  thickets 
below.  They  paused  just  long  enough 
for  me  to  inspect  their  heads  through 
my  scope.  Just  as  they  began  to  move 
into  the  thicket  a volley  of  shots  came 
from  far  to  the  south.  Mechanically, 
I counted  them.  Six  in  all  from  at 
least  two  different  guns.  A friend  who 
has  enough  gray  hair  to  indicate  his 
long  experience  at  deer  hunting  ex- 
presses his  ideas  as  follows:  One  shot 
—dead  deer.  Two  shots,  well  spaced— 
probably.  Several  fast  shots— darned 
fool— scared  that  buck  into  the  next 
township! 

It  was  near  noon  when  I left  my 
stand  and  hunted  slowly  down  the 
ridge.  I paused  at  the  edge  of  the 
laurel  bed.  A deer  appeared,  appar- 
ently rising  from  its  bed,  and  skulked 
away  without  giving  me  a shot.  I had 
a glimpse  of  bright  tines  before  the 
elusive  shadow  finally  disappeared.  It 
had  neither  raised  its  flag  nor  made  a 
single  jump,  but  moved  erratically 
as  if  choosing  the  easiest  escape  route. 

Peculiar  Behavior 

For  some  minutes  I stood  watching 
and  pondering  the  animal’s  peculiar 
behavior,  then  moved  to  the  spot 
where  I had  first  seen  the  deer.  It  was 
as  I had  expected.  The  buck  was 
wounded.  It  had  been  lying  down  but 
at  my  first  movement  it  had  gotten  up 
and  slipped  away  thorough  the  thicket. 
There  was  considerable  blood  in  the 
bed  and  some  on  the  tracks  that  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  earlier  shots. 
The  right  front  leg  was  swinging  out 
of  control,  indicating  a broken  bone 
below  the  shoulder  joint  but  near  the 
body  line. 

Noting  the  general  direction  of  its 
retreat,  I turned  up  the  hill  away 
from  the  trail.  A hundred  yards  above, 
an  abandoned  timber  trail  paralleled 
the  direction  taken  by  the  buck.  I 
walked  this  trail,  hoping  I might  spot 
the  deer  before  it  was  aware  I was 
near.  Through  the  years  I have  dis- 
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covered  that  a wounded  deer  be- 
comes preoccupied  with  watching  its 
back  trail. 

The  old  adage,  “A  wounded  deer 
always  breaks  downhill,”  does  not 
prove  to  be  the  rule.  Generally  it 
heads  for  the  nearest  and  thickest 
cover  where  it  can  bed  down  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  alert  for  pursuit. 
This  buck  had  a choice.  By  following 
along  the  bench  it  would  come  to  a 
four-acre  cutover.  Closer  but  uphill 
from  its  course  lay  a larger  and 
denser  cover.  This  buck  had  chosen 
the  nearer  cover  although  it  meant 
moving  uphill. 

I found  the  spot  where  the  tracks 
crossed  the  timber  trail,  then  circled 
down  wind  to  find  a spot  where  the 
deer  might  cross  on  its  way  to  a third 
thicket  still  higher  on  the  ridge.  I 
found  a stand  that  overlooked  a 
thicket  of  briars  and  brushtops.  Before 
I had  an  opportunity  to  more  than 
take  a general  view  of  this  cover,  I 
was  distracted  by  the  sound  of  ex- 
cited voices  and  the  breaking  of 
brush.  The  deer  was  being  followed. 

Three  hunters  came  through  the 
cover  and  seeing  that  I was  standing 
near  the  edge  of  the  thicket  came  over 
to  talk.  I learned  they  had  jumped  the 
deer  and  fired  the  shots  I had  heard 
earlier  in  the  day.  All  three  were 
young  and  carried  nonresident  tags. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  terrain  was  ex- 
tremely sketchy.  I discovered  that 
they  had  followed  directly  in  the  trail, 
hoping  to  come  up  with  the  animal 
and  be  able  to  administer  the  finishing 
shot.  Four  times  the  animal  had  bed- 
ded down  but  each  time  it  had  moved 
without  giving  them  a glimpse,  much 
less  a shot  at  it.  When  they  found  the 
last  bed  and  noted  my  tracks  they 
were  somewhat  upset  and  moved 
faster.  When  I assured  them  that  my 
only  interest  was  concern  for  the  ani- 
mal and  to  see  that  it  was  not  wasted 
they  began  to  ask  questions.  I sug- 
gested that  we  eat  lunch  and  then 
decide  what  course  of  action  to  take. 

It  was  a full  hour  before  their  im- 


patience began  to  show  itself.  The 
deer  had  gone  up  the  ridge.  Their 
noisy  approach  and  the  distraction  had 
allowed  it  to  escape  undetected.  I 
was  sure  it  would  bed  on  the  ridge, 
so  two  of  the  hunters  were  directed 
on  a circuitous  route  to  stands  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge,  more  than  a 
quarter  mile  ahead,  while  their  com- 
panion waited  impatiently  with  me. 

Shot  from  Ahead 

Instructing  the  youngster  to  move 
slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  ridge 
below  the  trail  and  examine  the  cover 
as  far  ahead  as  possible,  I moved 
across  to  the  other  side  and  paralleled 
the  trail  from  below  the  crest.  In  spite 
of  my  warning  to  move  slowly  and 
watch  far  ahead,  the  shot  came  from 
a spot  considerably  beyond  my  posi- 
tion. After  waiting  a few  minutes  I 
whistled  and  received  an  answer.  On 
going  to  my  companion  I found  him 
gazing  ruefully  at  an  empty  bed.  The 
deer  had  found  a fallen  log  at  the 
edge  of  a laurel  bed  and  watched  the 
ridge.  When  the  hunter  came  in  sight 
it  had  made  two  short  leaps  before 
being  lost  from  sight.  He  had  snapped 
off  a hasty  shot,  but  missed.  While 
we  stood  debating  a course  of  action, 
a shot  came  from  the  stands  far  out 
the  ridge.  There  was  a shout  and  we 
knew  the  hunt  was  over. 

The  wounded  buck  had  walked  to 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  silent 
watcher,  then  turned  to  look  back.  The 
hunter,  resting  his  rifle  against  a con- 
venient tree,  had  made  a neck  shot 
that  ended  the  chase.  I have  never 
seen  a happier  group  than  the  three. 
After  the  buck  had  been  dressed  out 
they  even  faced  the  two-mile  drag 
back  to  their  car  with  enthusiasm. 
They  were  profuse  in  their  thanks. 

I left  them  with  their  quarry.  As  I 
hunted  back  toward  home  I felt  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  at  being  of  some 
small  assistance  to  these  young  hunt- 
ers. I also  had  the  feeling  that  much 
of  this  work  could  have  been  avoided 
by  a bit  of  stratagem. 
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After  more  than  fifty  years  of  not 
only  hunting  deer  but  also  of  observ- 
ing them  throughout  the  entire  year, 
certain  facts  have  become  evident.  I 
have  made  it  a rule  that  unless  a kill 
is  almost  certain  I will  not  shoot.  Al- 
most every  year  I have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  assistance  in  trailing  or 


I PARALLELED  the  trail  below  the  crest. 
In  spite  of  my  warning  to  move  slowly 
and  watch  far  ahead,  the  shot  came 
from  a place  considerably  beyond  me. 

finding  a deer  that  has  been  hit.  As  a 
general  rule  a wounded  animal  is 
much  more  wary  than  one  that  has 
been  unhurt.  They  keep  a constant 
vigil  over  their  back  trail.  When  they 
stop  or  bed  down  it  is  generally  just 
within  a thicket,  down  wind  from  its 
trail  and  where  it  can  see  out  while 
its  pursuer  has  difficulty  in  locating 
it.  Should  it  be  disturbed  it  can  slip 
away  unseen. 

The  average  hunter  will  follow  the 
trail  expecting  to  come  up  with  the 
animal.  Unless  the  deer  is  mortally 
wounded  the  hunter  is  led  such  a 
stern  chase  that  he  often  gives  up. 


The  motive  that  drives  the  inexperi- 
enced hunter  to  follow  as  quickly  as 
possible  is  the  fear  that  some  other 
hunter  will  come  upon  his  game  and 
claim  it  with  a final  shot.  Often  the 
hunter  defeats  his  purpose  by  rushing 
after  the  animal  and  thereby  driving 
it  directly  to  another. 

Even  if  the  hunter  is  certain  his 
shot  has  scored,  it  is  well  to  give  the 
animal  a few  minutes  to  expire.  A 
whitetail’s  vitality  is  amazing.  Many 
years  ago  I placed  a bullet  behind  the 
rib  cage  of  a buck  that  was  angling 
away  from  my  stand.  It  was  at  the 
edge  of  a slight  knoll.  It  pitched  for- 
ward, showing  the  white  of  its  belly, 
before  disappearing  from  sight.  I 
waited  for  a companion  who  was  some 
distance  away.  When  we  went  to  the 
spot  where  I expected  to  find  the  deer 
there  was  a furrow  made  by  its  hooves 
and  some  disturbed  leaves,  but  no 
buck.  We  found  it  about  two  hundred 
yards  away,  lying  back  up  in  a clump 
of  fern.  The  bullet  had  tom  the  lungs 
to  shreds.  The  deer  had  been  dead 
on  its  feet  but  kept  going.  We  could 
easily  have  lost  this  fine  7-point. 

Varmint  Cartridge 

In  another  case  a neighbor  shot  at 
a deer  across  a field  at  long  range 
with  a small  caliber  varmint  rifle.  He 
was  sure  he  had  hit  the  animal  but  it 
had  gone  away  into  the  woods.  He 
searched  the  area  but  darkness  put  an 
end  to  his  activity.  I accompanied 
him  next  morning.  We  walked  from 
the  three  empty  cartridge  cases  that 
marked  the  firing  to  where  the  deer 
had  left  the  field.  There  was  the  faint 
trail  on  the  bare  ground.  He  watched 
ahead  while  I followed  the  tracks  as 
best  I could.  After  a short  distance 
it  was  determined  that  the  animal  had 
turned  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of 
retreat.  We  had  gone  only  a short 
distance  when  my  neighbor  threw  up 
his  rifle  and  fired  a single  shot.  The 
deer  had  bedded  under  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  a low  growing 
pine.  As  it  raised  its  head  to  watch 
us,  the  shot  ended  the  hunt.  It  had 
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been  hit  twice  at  long  range  but  the 
small  bullets  had  not  done  the  job.  A 
hunter  should  use  a cartridge  of  suf- 
ficient power  and  be  aware  of  its 
limitations. 

Two  experienced  woodsmen  work- 
ing in  unison  can  generally  bring  the 
hunt  for  a hit  animal  to  a successful 
conclusion.  After  noting  the  general 
course  of  the  animal,  the  first  hunter 
circles  to  the  windward  side  of  the 
trail,  working  slowly  and  quietly, 
keeping  watch  as  far  ahead  as  the 
trees  and  terrain  will  permit.  After 
moving  several  hundred  yards  he  finds 
a stand  where  he  has  a view  of  the 
surroundings  while  his  pardner  repeats 
the  performance  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  trail.  This  procedure  is 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary  to  bring 
the  hunt  to  an  end.  A knowledge  of 
the  territory  and  the  habits  of  deer  are 
essential.  The  trail  is  ignored  except 
when  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
direction  the  animal  is  heading. 

When  a hunter  is  alone  the  prob- 
lem becomes  more  complicated.  He 
performs  the  same  work  of  circling 
but  must  cover  twice  the  territory. 


His  work  is  slower  and  more  method- 
ical. Having  no  one  to  watch  for  the 
driven  animal  he  must  see  his  quarry 
before  it  is  aware  of  his  presence.  The 
tyro  makes  a common  mistake  — be- 
coming so  interested  in  the  trail  that 
the  game  may  be  in  plain  view  with- 
out his  knowledge.  An  axiom  of  ex- 
perienced deer  hunters  states,  “You 
can’t  eat  tracks.”  Watch  ahead  for  the 
deer. 

Lack  of  snow  is  a further  handicap 
but  a diligent  search  with  the  eyes 
close  to  the  ground  as  you  look  along 
the  line  of  flight  often  will  reveal  the 
dark  side  of  overturned  leaves,  broken 
twigs,  hoofprints  in  the  duff  under  the 
leaves  and  at  times  specks  of  blood. 
It  is  slow  work,  tedious  in  the  extreme. 
But  remember— once  you  have  fired  a 
shot  you  have  a moral  responsibility  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  a splendid  game  animal. 

I am  well  aware  that  I have  pre- 
sented but  the  barest  fundamentals  of 
a woodcraft  art  that  is  not  often  dis- 
cussed. If  it  saves  a trophy  that  might 
have  been  lost,  the  effort  is  not  in 
vain.  Sometimes  it’s  a long,  hard  trail. 


New  Publication  Available  . . . 

Key  to  North  American  Waterfowl 

This,  the  latest  publication  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, is  an  unusual  and  highly  useful  identification  key  to  46  species  of 
waterfowl  found  within  the  48  contiguous  states.  Thirty-five  duck,  eight  goose 
and  three  swan  species  are  illustrated  in  full  color,  with  black  silhouette  draw- 
ings showing  them  in  takeoff  and  flight  attitudes,  to  aid  field  recognition. 
Lettered  color  keys  indicate  their  use  of  the  four  major  flyways— Atlantic, 
Mississippi,  Central  and  Pacific— and  whether  they  are  common,  uncommon, 
rare  or  accidental  species  in  each  flyway.  In  addition,  flight  patterns  and  food 
and  habitat  preferences  are  listed  for  each.  This  booklet  is  especially  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  blind  or  along  creeks  or  rivers  because  it  is  printed  on 
plastic  sheets  which  are  completely  waterproof  and  highly  resistant  to  abrasion, 
tearing,  grease,  dirt,  etc.  ( Key  to  North  American  Waterfowl,  by  Stephen  R. 
Wylie  and  Stewart  S.  Furlong,  illustrated  by  Jack  R.  Schroeder.  Order  from 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
32  pp.,  $3  delivered. ) 
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WOODCOCK  IN  THE  POCONOS 

(And  Other  Places) 

By  Jim  Bashlime 


SHOULD  A SMALL  game  hunter 
who  wants  to  hunt  in  the  Poconos 
stay  at  a honeymoon  resort?  That’s 
the  question  I asked  myself  as  Nick 
Leitner  and  I checked  into  Mount 
Airy  Lodge.  The  answer  I kept  coming 
up  with  was  probably  not.  But  how, 
you  might  well  ask,  did  such  an  in- 
congruous thing  happen?  Well,  it 
isn’t  easy  to  explain  but  I’ll  try. 

For  a time  I hosted  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s TV  program,  Pennsylvania 
Outdoors.  As  a gimmick,  the  people 
who  decide  such  things  at  television 
stations  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
great  idea  if  a two  day  hunting  trip 
with  me  were  auctioned  off  at  WITF’s 
annual  money  raising  affair.  Since 
public  television  depends  on  donations 
and  grants  to  keep  operating,  I went 
along  with  the  scheme.  Mount  Airy 
offered  to  supply  the  lodging  and  the 
guide  service  so  what  did  I have  to 
lose? 

The  zinger  was  that  Nick  Leitner’s 
wife  was  the  lucky(?)  bidder.  Nick 
was  the  first  host  of  the  show  and  had 
handled  those  chores  for  four  years. 
So  far,  so  good,  as  I knew  Nick  and 
was  certain  that  a hunt  with  him 
would  certainly  be  enjoyable.  But 
staying  at  a honeymoon  resort?  Some- 
how it  just  didn’t  seem  to  fit. 

The  room  was  more  than  just  lux- 
urious ...  it  was  positively  fabulous. 
Sunken  bathtubs,  carpet  three  inches 
thick,  room  service  at  the  tip  of  a 
finger.  Frank  Martens,  one  of  Mount 
Airy’s  owners,  and  Nate  Reinart,  the 
doorman  at  the  famous  mecca  for 
newlyweds,  happen  to  be  two  of  the 
most  ardent  hunters  in  all  of  the 
Poconos.  Yes,  they  were  expecting  us 
and  yes,  they  would  hunt  with  us. 
Things  were  beginning  to  look  up  a 
little  bit. 

Nate  advised  us  that  there  were 


some  woodcock  flying  through  right 
then  and  with  a little  luck  we  should 
be  able  to  find  some  of  them  and  per- 
haps a grouse  or  two.  I love  to  hunt 
woodcock  so  this  was  good  news. 

On  Gene  Coleman’s  suggestion 
( Gene  is  the  well  known  outdoor 
writer  for  the  Scranton  Times)  we  de- 
cided to  hit  a section  of  the  huge 
Brady  Tract  that  is  part  of  State  Game 
Lands  127.  This  is  a whale  of  a big 
piece  of  real  estate  and  walking  across 
the  middle  of  it  is  definitely  a compass 
operation.  We  were  not  going  to  pen- 
etrate too  deeply  into  it  but  scout  the 
edge  around  Brady’s  Lake  to  see  if 
any  flight  birds  had  settled  yet. 

We  made  our  first  assault  along  the 
old  railroad  bed  that  runs  just  south 
of  Brady’s  Lake  and,  in  spite  of  some 
diligent  work  by  Frank’s  two  German 
shorthairs,  we  put  up  only  one  wood- 
cock. The  cover  looked  good  for 
grouse  or  woodcock  but  the  birds  just 
were  not  there.  Or  at  least  we  couldn’t 
find  them.  We  picked  up  and  drove 
to  the  southern  edge  of  the  tract  and 
parked  at  an  abandoned  farm  where 
Nate  said  he  had  seen  some  birds  the 
week  before. 

We  had  just  started  to  hunt  across  a 
brushy  field  that  had  apparently  once 
been  cultivated  when  out  of  the  grass 
bounced  a rabbit.  Nick  was  in  my  line 
of  fire  so  I didn’t  have  a shot,  but  I 
think  everyone  else  emptied  his  gun  at 
that  lonesome  bunny.  He  finally  fell 
(I  think  Nate  hit  him)  and  the  first 
game  of  the  day  was  cleaned  and 
stuffed  into  the  bag.  There  was  much 
mumbling  about  fancy  shooting  but 
everyone  finally  agreed  that  they  were 
really  looking  for  something  to  fly  and 
a running  rabbit  was  more  difficult  to 
hit,  etc.,  etc.  I concurred  completely 
since  it  is  a very  stupid  hunter  who 
does  not  agree  with  the  reasons  why 
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the  other  guy  misses.  You  may  miss 
an  easy  one  yourself  someday. 

A few  hundred  feet  more  and  up 
went  a brown  blob  that  made  the  fa- 
miliar peeping  sound  of  a startled 
woodcock.  I swung  hard  on  the  bird 
as  it  crossed  behind  me  and  collected 
my  first  woodcock  of  the  day.  As  I 
was  complimenting  myself  about  mak- 
ing a difficult  shot,  another  timber- 
doodle  went  up  at  my  feet  and  I 
missed  him  clean  with  the  remaining 
barrel.  From  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tance I heard  a voice  say,  “I  imagine 
you  were  expecting  rabbits  that  time 
and  weren’t  ready  for  a flying  shot!” 
See  what  I mean  about  being  friendly 
with  the  remarks?  Here  was  a real 
buddy  offering  excuses  for  me.  I ad- 
mitted he  was  right  and  charged  on. 

Nick  and  Frank  both  scored  on 
woodcock  in  that  abandoned  field  and 
as  we  were  about  to  head  for  the  car 
to  try  another  spot,  a tangled  patch 
of  hemlock  and  beech  brush  along  the 
side  of  a field  caught  my  eye.  I 
guessed  that  it  was  just  the  sort  of 
place  that  might  hold  a grouse. 
Grouse  are  spotty  in  the  Poconos  right 
now  but  a few  isolated  areas  hold 
birds.  The  region  around  Tobyhanna 
is  one  of  them.  But  this  tiny  spot  that 
I was  walking  into  right  now  just 
fairly  reeked  of  grouse.  I knew  that 
one  had  to  be  there.  I tightened  up  a 
bit  on  the  double  gun  and,  so  help  me, 
I was  almost  ready  to  say  NOW!  At 
that  instant  a grouse  blasted  up  off 
the  leaves  right  in  front  of  me  and 
I nicked  him  just  a microsecond  before 
he  would  have  been  behind  one  of 
the  low  hemlocks. 

I knew  that  a grouse  would  be  there, 
I told  my  friends,  since  I spotted  a 
thick  carpet  of  teaberries  on  the 
ground  a second  before  he  took  off. 
They  all  nodded  in  agreement,  for 
every  grouse  hunter  knows  that  tea- 
berries  always  mean  grouse.  ( Who  are 
we  kidding?  I’ve  walked  through 
forty  tons  of  teaberries  on  other  days 
and  never  seen  a feather!  The  grouse 
food  may  be  there  in  abundance  but  if 


NICK  LEITNER,  who  for  years  hosted 
WITF's  “Pennsylvania  Outdoors”  program, 
with  some  of  the  birds  taken  on  the 
Pocono  hunt. 

the  cover  isn’t  to  their  liking  there 
won’t  be  many  birds  around.  A reg- 
ulated cutting  program  not  only  helps 
the  deer  but  it  does  wonders  for  the 
grouse  population  as  well. ) But  I 
digress.  We  moved  to  another  spot, 
as  three  woodcock,  a grouse  and  rabbit 
from  one  piece  of  cover  is  enough  to 
satisfy  any  group  of  hunters. 

Nate  then  led  us  to  a “secret”  spot 
that  looked  so  good  it  just  had  to  have 
woodcock  falling  all  over  each  other. 
Well,  they  were  not  in  there  that 
thick  but  we  found  enough  birds  to 
make  for  darned  interesting  shooting. 

It  happens  on  certain  days  and  no 
one  can  explain  why,  but  the  birds 
were  just  not  lying  well  for  the  dogs. 
Most  of  those  we  put  up  were  jumpy. 
That  is,  they  got  up  too  far  in  front 
of  us  for  good  shooting  the  first  time. 
We  had  to  mark  each  bird’s  flight 
carefully  and  then  count  on  getting  a 
shot  on  the  second  flush.  This  is  not 
too  difficult  since  woodcock  do  not 
usually  fly  over  a hundred  yards  be- 
fore settling  in  again.  On  the  second 
go  around  they  will  usually  lie  very 
tightly  for  a dog  or  a hunter  on  foot. 
The  four  of  us  picked  up  seven  more 
birds  in  this  cover  and  we  felt  that 
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was  enough  we  should  call  it  a day. 

So  the  answer  to  the  original  ques- 
tion is  yes.  Staying  at  a honeymoon 
resort  during  the  hunting  season  is  not 
nearly  so  nutty  as  it  sounds,  especially 
if  the  resort  is  located  in  the  Poconos 
during  the  woodcock  flight.  The  odd 
thing  about  this  hunt  was  that  it 
took  place  well  into  November  and 
the  woodcock  were  just  getting  into 
the  Poconos.  On  a hunt  that  took 
place  earlier  in  Venango  County  (on 
the  other  side  of  the  state ) good  shoot- 
ing had  taken  place  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  season,  in  mid  October. 

I opened  up  the  season  out  there 
with  Jim  Simms  from  Franklin  and  the 
“Old  Warden”  himself,  Bob  Parlaman, 
now  retired.  We  didn’t  hit  the  main 
part  of  the  flight,  which  I was  told 
came  in  about  October  30,  but  we  did 
have  enough  shooting  to  make  a very 
interesting  day  of  it.  Bob’s  setter, 
Amos,  was  having  a bit  of  trouble 
with  the  birds  too  . . . they  kept 

HANK  BAIDASSAR!  and  Frank  Martens 
pause  a moment  to  admire  a grouse  and 
a woodcock  taken  during  the  unusual  hunt 
with  the  “auctioned-off”  Bashline. 


moving  on  him.  Highly  unusual  be- 
havior for  two  good  reasons— Amos  is 
a good  bird  dog  and  woodcock  usually 
freeze  up  solid  in  front  of  an  experi- 
enced setter.  But  that  day  was  a 
windy  one  and  so  was  the  one  de- 
scribed in  Monroe  Couty.  If  anything 
can  be  drawn  from  these  two  experi- 
ences, it’s  that  birds  are  more  nervous 
on  windy  days.  That  doesn’t  prove 
anything  much  since  we  can’t  always 
pick  and  choose  the  days  that  are 
available  for  hunting.  We  go  when 
we  can  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Hit  West  First 

Another  thing  comes  to  mind  about 
all  of  this— that  the  flight  birds  seem 
to  come  into  western  Pennsylvania 
before  they  hit  the  eastern  counties. 
It  would  appear  that  the  reverse 
should  be  true.  Most  of  the  migration 
charts  and  maps  that  I’ve  looked  at 
indicate  the  biggest  slug  of  woodcock 
come  to  us  from  eastern  Canada  and 
New  England.  Therefore,  the  birds 
should  hit  the  Poconos  and  southcen- 
tral Pennsylvania  before  they  come  to, 
in  this  case,  Venango  County.  In  my 
experience  this  isn’t  the  pattern.  All 
of  the  counties  west  of  Jefferson  usu- 
ally offer  good  woodcock  shooting 
long  before  they  hit  central  or  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Could  there  be  a west- 
to-east  movement? 

I have  in  my  file  of  “secret”  places 
a super  covert  in  Juniata  County  that 
has  provided  good  woodcock  shooting 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  birds  are 
always  there  in  spots,  but  when  the 
flight  birds  begin  to  pour  in,  it’s  gang- 
busters!  During  the  years  I’ve  been 
hunting  this  spot  the  shooting  is  never 
red  hot  until  about  the  10th  or  12th 
of  November.  Invariably,  I start  get- 
ting reports  from  the  opening  day  on, 
from  friends  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  about  their  woodcock  adven- 
tures. But  all  of  this  is  simply  barber 
shop  talk  and  makes  for  good  conver- 
sation when  one  can’t  actually  be  out 
there  hunting  the  funny  looking  little 
birds. 
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I have  a great  deal  of  respect  for 
timberdoodles.  They  can  be  the  easi- 
est targets  in  the  world  to  hit,  or  the 
most  difficult.  It’s  a test  of  regulated 
speed  on  the  part  of  the  gunner. 
Woodcock  normally  do  not  fly  fast— 
they’re  much  slower  than  a grouse  or 
a pheasant— but  oddly,  many  shot- 
gunners  have  more  difficulty  hitting 
them  than  they  do  the  larger  birds. 
Size  has  something  to  do  with  it,  of 
course.  Since  the  woodcock  is  a very 
small  bird,  less  than  half  the  size  of  a 
grouse,  it’s  simply  easier  for  him  to 
fly  through  a hole  in  the  pellet  pattern. 

One  solution  is  to  use  the  smallest 
practical  shot  size.  I prefer  number 
9s  if  I plan  to  hunt  woodcock  exclus- 
ively on  a given  day.  The  denser  pat- 
tern means  more  hits  and  they  are  not 
a difficult  bird  to  kill.  Even  if  a grouse 
flies  up  within  range  the  9s  will  usu- 
ally do  a good  job  on  it  too.  In  fact, 
I know  a number  of  grouse  hunters 
who  use  number  9 skeet  loads  for  all 
of  their  grouse  shooting.  If  a lot  of 
mixed  bag  shooting  involving  rabbits, 
squirrels  and  pheasants  is  scheduled, 
it  would  be  better  to  stick  with  7/4s. 
Along  with  the  small  shot,  use  the 
most  open  choke  you  have  for  wood- 
cock. An  improved  cylinder  is  fine 
and  a skeet  choke  might  be  better. 

Hear  Whistle 

Ninety  percent  of  the  time  I hear 
the  whistle  of  the  woodcock  before  I 
actually  spot  the  bird  ...  or  at  least 
I think  I do.  That’s  the  signal  to  start 
the  gun  to  the  shoulder  and  calculate 
the  next  move.  The  bird  offers  far 
more  time  than  most  shooters  realize. 
Much  more  than  a grouse  or  pheasant. 
Swing  fast  in  his  flight  direction  and 
shoot  when  the  bird  is  blotted  out 
with  the  barrel.  Mount  the  gun  fast 

Give  Game  News 
to  a friend 


BOB  PARLAMAN  finds  his  20-gauge  Brown- 
ing Superposed  skeet  gun  just  the  ticket 
for  jittery  woodcock  and  fast-flushing 
grouse  in  thick  cover. 


but  shoot  deliberately.  Beyond  that, 
the  rest  is  up  to  you. 

We  enjoy  some  of  the  best  wood- 
cock shooting  in  North  America  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  The  best  of  it 
doesn’t  last  too  long,  but  when  it’s 
here,  it’s  great.  There  is  some  wood- 
cock shooting  in  every  county  in  the 
state  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  woodcock  is  the  best  bird  I 
know  of  for  working  a young  dog  on. 
They  lie  tight  and,  best  of  all,  don’t 
fly  too  far  when  missed.  You  and  the 
dog  can  usually  get  a second  chance 
at  them.  Look  for  woodcock  in  damp, 
not  wet,  bottoms  and  if  the  cover  is 
laced  with  aspen  saplings  and  a bit  of 
goldenrod,  it’s  as  close  to  a sure  bet 
as  I know.  Woodcock  simmered  in  a 
skillet  of  butter  and  red  wine  is  an 
added  dividend.  Forty-five  minutes 
will  tenderize  even  the  toughest  one. 
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Gray  Day  Grays 

By  Bob  Carter 

Illustrated  by  Taylor  Oughton 


The  Stage 

Tuesday,  April  12,  5:30  a.m.- 

The  mountains  are  still.  It’s  been 
a clear,  cold  night  in  Pennsylvania’s 
northcentral  region.  The  temperature 
holds  at  14  degrees,  a record  level 
snap  for  this  time  in  April. 

The  freak  cold  front  has  slid  in 
from  the  north,  hard  behind  a drum- 
ming two-day  rain  that  turned  the 
forest  floor  soggy  and  built  hundreds 
of  ambitious  little  brown  rivers  in 
the  faded  tire  ruts  that  mark  the 
mountain’s  network  of  old  log  roads. 

Now  these  streams  are  stilled, 
locked  into  muddy  ice. 

Deer,  working  toward  their  high 
bedding  grounds  in  the  predawn  dark, 
struggle  for  footing  on  a frozen  carpet 
of  leaves.  Traveling  is  so  noisy  that 
they  are  nervous,  stopping  often  to 
stand  and  listen. 

Although  the  sky  is  clear,  the  air 
remains  heavy  with  water  vapor.  It 
has  been  forming  frost  all  night.  Now 
—on  top  of  the  crust  of  frozen  rain- 
water that  has  coated  every  object 
on  every  ridge— trees,  bushes  and  rocks 
carry  a bristle  of  frost.  They  shine 
eerily  in  the  faint  starlight. 

At  6:48  the  sun  begins  to  intrude 
over  the  ridgetops.  Small  birds  are  up 
now,  having  been  aroused  by  the  dusk 
that  forecasts  day. 

Next,  long  spears  of  sunlight  leap 
along  the  high  spots  of  the  mountains, 
where  most  of  the  deer  are  ensconced 
in  thickets.  Many  are  lying  down, 
having  picked  flat  spots  where  they 
won’t  have  to  brace  themselves  against 
sliding  on  the  ice  beneath. 

The  light  explodes  now  off  frosted 
oak  and  elm  and  beech.  Tall  hem- 
locks become  spectacles  of  refraction 
in  minutes. 


The  sun  bears  down,  building 
strength.  By  11  in  the  morning  this 
rare  mountain  iceworks  show  is  over. 
The  streams  have  jumped  back  to  life. 
As  fast  as  it  came  to  grip  the  woods, 
the  ice  is  gone.  But  with  it  has  gone 
the  food  that  would  have  sustained 
deer  and  turkeys  and  squirrels,  even 
tiny  chipmunks,  when  winter  comes 
again. 

The  ice  has  frozen  an  emerging  nut 
crop  out  of  existence.  Acorns,  walnuts, 
hickory  nuts,  beech  nuts— all  have 
been  pinched  black  in  their  embryonic 
stages  by  the  bitter  cold. 

Now  with  the  spring  warmth  of  the 
new  morning,  day  feeders  move.  They 
live  for  now  and  are  not  equipped  to 
comprehend  the  fall  crisis  to  face  them 
—these  are  the  squirrels,  wild  turkeys, 
chipmunks. 

There  are  many  gray  squirrels  on 
these  mountains.  The  past  season  has 
been  as  rich  a nut  crop  as  this  fall 
will  be  bleak.  Of  course  the  squirrels 
won’t  stay.  By  early  fall,  finding  no 
nuts  in  the  green  treetops,  they  will 
move  out,  traveling  as  far  as  necessary 
to  find  a substiute  food  supply.  Whole 
mountains  will  host  not  a single  gray 
come  October. 

Challenge 

Friday,  November  5,  8:30  p.m.— 

“Hi,”  over  the  phone,  “this  is  Dick. 
Ready  to  go  hunting?” 

“Yeah,  Im  ready.  What’re  we  going 
for— grouse?” 

“No,  gray  squirrels  this  time.  I’m 
going  to  see  if  you  know  anything 
about  hunting.” 

I wasn’t  too  excited.  Somehow,  I’d 
grown  away  from  squirrel  hunting  the 
past  dozen  or  so  years.  Grouse  and 
turkeys  and  deer  had  proved  steadily 
absorbing. 
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Besides,  squirrels  seemed  so  easy. 

“Squirrels  seem  so  easy,  Dick,”  I 
said.  “You’re  not  serious?” 

“Oh,  yeah.  They  ain’t  easy  this 
year.  You  know  they’ve  cleared  right 
off  the  mountains.  I figure  just  finding 
gray  squirrels  is  a real  challenge  this 
season.  If  we  leave  now,  we  can  be 
at  the  camp  by  midnight.  Then  to- 
morrow we’ll  have  a squirrel  hunting 
competition.” 

I thought  a minute.  It  was  true  the 
squirrels  had  bugged  out.  The  nuts 
had  been  blasted  by  a crazy  spring 
frost  and  ice  storm.  It  would  be  a 
mean  chore  just  to  find  a squirrel 
hanging  out  in  those  hills,  let  alone 
bag  him.  Then,  too,  I had  a couple 
batches  of  grouse  spotted  near  the 
camp  should  the  grays  prove  abso- 
lutely absent. 

“All  right,  friend.  I’ll  pick  you  up 
in  an  hour.” 

“Good  enough,”  Dick  replied.  “Bring 
your  22  and  some  hollow  points.  We’ll 
see  if  you  can  shoot  anything  other 
than  a scattergun.” 

Since  Dick  was  a younger  brother, 
the  insulting  approach  to  hunt  plan- 
ning was  normal.  The  competition  was 
substantial.  Dick  loved  to  still  hunt— 
for  everything— and  had  taken  four 
nice  bucks  near  our  camp  in  the  past 
five  seasons  with  four  shots. 

Super  Stew 

It  would  be  a good  day,  I decided. 
And  if  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
scratch  up  a few  squirrels,  we’d  stay 
over  Sunday  and  put  together  a super 
squirrel  stew.  I added  onions  and 
mushrooms  and  some  other  critical  in- 
gredients to  my  duffel. 

By  11  p.m.  we  were  within  an  hour 
of  the  camp,  winging  eastward  along 
Interstate  80.  Bellefonte  70,  said  the 
big  green  sign  with  its  white,  reflector- 
studded  letters.  A steady  drizzle  of 
rain  ticked  the  windshield.  I was  able 
to  keep  it  clear  with  low  wiper  speed. 

“Gonna  be  a good  sneaking  day  to- 
morrow,” Dick  commented  sleepily 
from  his  corner  of  the  front  seat.  I 


didn’t  answer.  As  the  tires  continued 
to  send  up  their  steady  hiss  from  the 
wet  roadway,  Dick  went  to  sleep 
against  his  doorpost. 

The  Hunt 

The  alarm  was  horribly  loud.  We 
lay  in  our  warm  bunks  and  listened 
while  the  crazy  thing  out  there  on  the 
dining  table  finally  ran  out  of  gas 
and  fell  silent.  I could  hear  soft  rain 
dotting  against  the  asphalt  shingles 
of  the  cabin  roof,  just  above  my  head. 
At  5:30  a.m.  it  was  coal  black  in  the 
building. 

“Okay,  Dick,  get  going,”  I yelled. 

He  ignored  me. 

After  a few  minutes  of  deciding  that 
hunting  really  was  worth  staggering 
out  of  bed  for,  we  made  it. 

I turned  on  the  gas  lights  and  fired 
up  the  grill  for  pancakes.  Dick  fried 
bacon  and  set  the  table. 

By  6:15  we  had  eaten  and  cleared 
the  table,  dressed  and  loaded  our  poc- 
ets  with  ammunition  and  plastic  bags 
for  squirrels  and  for  sitting  on  and 
had  broken  out  our  ponchos.  It  was 
to  be  a damp,  gray  day  for  these 
grays. 

“Figure  if  I take  my  revolver  and 
you  take  your  rifle,  we’ll  be  about 
even,”  Dick  said. 

“Sure,”  I told  him.  “No  problem. 
You  have  to  locate  them  first.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  back  into  Single  Run,” 
he  said.  “How  about  you?” 

“Guess  I’ll  work  over  the  flats  up 
there  on  top,”  I said.  “Then  if  there’s 
nothing,  I’ll  drop  off  onto  the  side- 
hills.” 

“Okay,”  he  said  as  we  split  at  the 
Y in  the  camp  road.  “See  you  tonight.” 

We  like  to  stay  out  all  day  unless 
the  weather  is  unusually  bad. 

I did  head  up  the  face  of  the  ridge 
to  check  out  the  oak-clad  flats  on  top. 
I didn’t  expect  any  squirrels  were  us- 
ing the  area,  but  I wanted  to  confirm 
the  feeling.  I’d  not  yet  been  into 
the  country  this  fall. 

I was  using  a Model  52  Winchester 
that  had  been  my  squirrel  rifle  for 
some  time.  Fitted  with  a 6X  scope,  it 
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made  a heavy  but  superior  squirrel 
hunting  piece.  It  has  a wide  sling  that 
makes  a shoulder  carry  comfortable. 

Dick  would  enter  the  day’s  compe- 
tition wth  his  auto-loading  12-gauge 
shotgun  and  his  pet  22  handgun,  a 
Smith  & Wesson  K-22  that  he  shoots 
very  well.  Occasionally,  Dick  manages 
to  trap  a squirrel  up  a tree  where  he 
can  hold  him  for  the  handgun  shot. 

The  drizzle  continued  as  light  began 
to  creep  into  the  woods.  It  was  a 
few  minutes’  hike  up  a small  ridge 
to  get  onto  the  flats.  This  plateau 
stretches  a couple  of  miles  and,  in  a 
good  mast  year,  is  crammed  with  gray 
squirrels  and  a few  of  their  black 
mutant  littermates. 

I decided  to  go  to  one  of  the  hot- 
spots on  the  flats  and  sit  the  first 
hour  of  daylight,  in  case  a few  grays 
had  hung  on  here.  While  I knew  the 
rascals  had  little  patience  with  a short 
food  supply,  it  hardly  seemed  possible 
that  last  year’s  multitudes  could  be 
vanished. 

At  what  we  call  the  first  point,  there 
is  a cluster  of  very  big  red  oaks.  With 
their  southern  exposure  and  limbs 
heavily  draped  with  wild  grapevines, 
these  oaks  are  a perennial  denning 
area  for  gray  squirrels. 

I picked  a big  log  for  a sitting  place. 
At  the  end  of  it  I could  lean  back 
against  a small  tree  trunk.  Spreading 
a hunk  of  plastic  to  sit  on,  I hunched 
on  the  log,  fanning  my  poncho  to  keep 
the  rifle  dry. 

Full  light  spread  through  the  woods. 

The  familiar  sounds  began.  Chip- 
munks making  their  erratic  rushes 
through  the  loose  dry  leaves.  Downy 
woodpeckers  tapping  lightly  on  tree 
trunks  right  beside  me.  Jays  yelling 
loudly  about  nothing  in  particular. 

Sounds  of  dogs  and  children  and 
cars  drifted  up  over  the  mountain  face 
to  me,  from  the  towns  two  and  three 
miles  down  the  valley. 

For  an  hour  and  a half  I sat  there. 
No  squirrels.  I would  have  to  accept 
reality  and  go  digging  hard  for  them 
somewhere  else. 


I RECALLED  ONE  likely  spot,  straight  down 
the  face  of  the  mountain.  I began  a 
careful  descent  down  the  side  of  the  steep 
brush-covered  ridge. 

They  should  have  been  on  the  move. 
Although  the  misty  rain  continued, 
there  was  almost  no  air  movement. 
Banks  of  light  fog  drifted  off  and  on 
through  the  flats. 

I felt  stiff  and  my  exposed  hands 
were  getting  cold.  Taking  a final  look 
around,  I stood  up.  It  felt  good  to 
stretch. 

Right  then,  from  out  in  the  Single 
Run  area,  a gun  boomed.  Probably 
Dick.  There  weren’t  too  many  hunters 
in  our  sector. 

I began  to  feel  like  a loser. 

Time  to  hustle. 

I took  a slash  across  the  flats,  scan- 
ning the  ground  to  check  feeding 
signs.  There  were  a couple  very  old 
turkey  scratchings  and  spots  where  the 
deer  had  pawed  leaves  to  get  at  the 
bright  green  patches  of  moss  their 
noses  told  them  were  hidden  there. 
But  no  squirrel  diggings. 

Looking  up,  I noticed  the  nests  in 
the  small  trees  and  grapevine  tangles 
seemed  to  be  in  disrepair. 

Yes,  the  squirrels  were  gone.  I 
hoped  some  hadn’t  traveled  too  far. 

Returning  to  the  edge  of  the  point, 
I sat  down  to  consider  a plan  of  action. 
Where  would  there  be  some  squirrels 
within  hiking  distance?  Of  course  the 
answer  was  where  there  was  some 
feed.  But  that  was  a problem. 
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I knew  the  spring  ice  storm  had 
been  a bad  one.  The  food  I could  lo- 
cate must  be  tree  food  that  had  some- 
how escaped  the  frost  or  foods  that 
emerged  later  in  the  spring. 

I recalled  one  likely  spot,  straight 
down  over  the  face  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  steep,  tangled  and  rough,  but 
some  nuts  may  have  survived  there.  I 
decided  to  give  it  a try  and  began  a 
careful  descent  down  the  side  of  the 
steep  ridge.  It  is  one  that  requires 
holding  onto  little  bushes  as  we  work 
up  or  down. 

My  target  was  a small  crescent- 
shaped bench  halfway  down  the  side- 
hill.  It  was  easy  to  find  because  it  was 
guarded  by  half  a dozen  huge  hem- 
locks. I like  this  bench  on  a rainy  day 
because  it  is  a good  place  to  watch 
for  deer  or  turkeys,  with  hemlocks  to 
hold  off  the  wet.  If  I recalled  correct- 
ly, some  smaller  trees  blended  in  with 
that  patch  of  hemlocks. 

Arriving,  I saw  I was  right.  Three 
butternut  trees  stood  there,  almost 
blanked  out  by  the  expanse  of  green 
hemlock  foliage.  Now  they  were  bare, 
these  cousins  of  the  black  walnut,  hav- 
ing lost  their  slender  leaves  early. 

Prospects  Poor 

Laying  my  rifle  on  a log,  I bent  to 
check  the  nut  prospects.  It  looked 
bad.  Nothing  on  the  ground.  Getting 
close  to  one  of  the  butternut  s trunks, 
I knelt  and  scooped  away  large  hand- 
fuls of  oak  leaves  that  had  blown  in 
and  piled  up.  My  fingers  rolled  some 
objects.  There  they  were.  Butternuts. 
Some  of  the  sticky  hides  were  still 
green,  others  were  already  blackened 
and  deteriorating  from  the  effects  of 
fall  frost  and  moisture. 

Looking  around  me  then,  I saw  the 
signs.  The  leaves  were  rumpled.  The 
squirrels  had  been  here,  rooting  up 
the  butternuts.  I found  a couple  fresh- 
ly chewed  and  discarded.  The  squirrel 
had  probably  determined  by  their 
lightness  that  no  meat  had  matured 
inside  these  particular  hulls. 

This  was  better,  I thought  with  a 


small  sense  of  triumph.  I should  have 
been  there  at  daylight. 

The  only  reason  I could  imagine  for 
butternuts  being  here  when  the  rest 
of  the  nut  crop  had  been  annihilated 
was  the  hemlocks.  It  looked  like  the 
dense  pack  of  evergreen  had  shielded 
the  smaller  butternuts  just  enough  to 
let  part  of  the  crop  survive.  The  tem- 
perature may  have  held  a little  higher 
here  during  the  spring  cold  snap,  too, 
for  some  reason. 

Returning  to  my  rifle  I took  up  a 
seat  where  I could  cover  all  the 
small  bench  and  see  down  over  the 
steep  mountain  besides.  I checked  my 
watch.  Just  9 o’clock. 

It  took  a long  time,  but  finally,  two 
hours  later,  I sighted  by  first  squirrel 
of  the  day. 

He  was  high  up,  picking  his  way 
carefully  through  the  treetops  on  a 
route  that  looked  practiced.  Still  way 
down  the  mountain,  he  seemed  headed 
to  my  bench. 

I strained  hard  to  keep  him  in  sight. 
It  soon  became  easy,  for  the  large 
gray  was  obviously  intent  on  a break- 
fast of  the  butternuts. 

I watched  my  squirrel  come  closer. 
Just  below  the  bench  he  turned  down- 
ward and  ran  down  a small  tree  trunk 
to  the  ground.  Not  pausing,  he  came 
bobbing  up  over  the  brink  of  the  little 
shelf.  He  was  hungry. 

I stayed  still  while  the  gray  foraged. 
He  had  been  into  these  nuts  often  this 
fall  and  knew  enough  to  root  deep 
under  the  layers  of  red  and  white  oak 
leaves. 

He  found  what  he  wanted  and 
bounded  lightly  to  the  bowed  limb  of 
a down  log  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bench.  Settling  into  a small  rotted  out 
pocket  in  the  surface  of  the  limb,  the 
gray  started  to  grind  into  the  side  of 
the  nut. 

It  would  be  a 30-yard  shot.  I had  a 
rest,  the  side  of  a small  tree  just  in 
front  of  me.  I got  him  in  the  scope 
and  sneaked  off  the  safety  while  his 
grinding  filled  the  air. 

I was  loaded  with  long  rifle  hollow 
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points.  The  crosshair  settled.  I 
touched  off.  The  gray  flipped  off  the 
log.  I could  see  him.  No  need  to  get 
up.  I had  been  lucky  enough  to  bag 
the  first  piece  of  a squirrel  stew.  This 
could  work  out  to  be  a bonanza. 

I settled  in  for  a productive  waiting 
game. 

The  minutes,  then  hours  passed. 
Absolutely  nothing.  I’d  got  too  cocky 
about  spotting  one  squirrel.  He  must 
have  been  having  a lonely  fall  with 
this  whole  mountain  to  himself. 

Time,  2:30.  I could  sit  no  more  and 
rose  to  stretch.  I went  over  and  re- 
trieved my  squirrel.  An  old  male.  His 
muzzle  and  forepaws  were  stained  and 
brown  from  the  juice  of  the  butternut 
hulls  he’d  been  working  on.  I couldn’t 
remember  having  bagged  a squirrel 
I’d  appreciated  so  much.  This  fellow 
had  taken  several  hours  of  pretty  con- 
centrated hunting. 

Where  else? 

I scoured  my  memory  of  every 
ridge,  flat  and  valley  in  reach.  Where 
would  there  be  some  squirrel  food? 
Then,  as  my  mind  scanned  the  flanks 
of  Single  Run,  where  Dick  was,  I re- 
membered something.  The  ground 
cherries. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Single  Run, 
where  it  hit  Beech  Creek,  was  a small 


clearing.  It  had  been  a flourishing 
stand  of  locust  mixed  with  sumac 
when  the  forest  fire  of  1951  had  raged 
through  here.  Started  somehow  along 
Beech  Creek,  the  fire  had  been  its 
hottest  in  that  area.  Then,  on  a 
gathering  wind,  it  had  moved  out  of 
the  hollows  to  burn  off  several  ridges 
and  several  thousand  acres.  The  scars 
still  show  in  black-edged  stumps  here 
and  there. 

Now,  20  years  later,  this  clearing  I 
had  in  mind  carried  a few  little  hazle- 
nut  bushes,  a scattering  of  wispy 
yellow  grass  and  a fine  stand  of  ground 
cherries. 

I knew  their  plump  little  fruits 
ripened  to  gold  in  the  fall  and  that 
both  squirrels  and  turkeys  liked  them. 
It  was  worth  the  trip  and  I might  run 
into  Dick.  I was  curious  about  his 
luck. 

I followed  a long  slender  bench  out 
the  side  of  my  ridge  and  got  to  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  in  a half  hour. 
Afternoon  feeding  time  was  approach- 
ing. 

I entered  the  clearing  carefully. 
Never  knew  what  you  might  find. 
What  I found,  parked  at  the  far  end 
a couple  hundred  yards  away,  was 
Dick,  guarding  the  ground  cherries.  I 
could  imagine  his  smile  as  he  made  a 
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slow  hand  wave  in  my  direction.  He’d 
spotted  me  instantly. 

It  was  3:30:  I might  as  well  share 
the  stand  with  him,  then  we  could 
return  to  camp  together. 

I looked  at  Dick  after  I got  settled. 
He  was  holding  up  a squirrel,  serving 
notice  that  he  had  scored.  We  ap- 
peared to  be  tied. 

Dusk  gathered  and  the  cherries 
didn’t  look  too  popular. 

Then  I saw  a squirrel  on  the  ground 
near  Dick.  I could  tell  by  the  set  of 
Dick’s  head  that  he’d  spotted  it  too. 
The  gray  was  moving  slowly,  picking 
off  ground  cherries  and  eating  them  on 
the  spot. 

Watchful 

I waited  for  the  shot,  but  finally  the 
squirrel  was  out  of  my  sight.  Dick 
stayed  watchful,  but  didn’t  raise  his 
shotgun. 

Scratch,  scratch!  Right  up  a red 
oak  near  me  hustled  a beautiful  black 
squirrel.  At  times  he  was  hard  to  see. 
The  murky  day  had  deepened  to  the 
point  that  dark  objects  were  hard  to 
pick  out. 

The  squirrel  was  checking  the 
ground  cherry  area  before  he  came  in. 
I get  the  impression  that  black  squir- 
rels are  warier  than  grays,  even  though 
they  have  no  genetic  differences 
beyond  their  dark  fur. 

This  one  popped  out  onto  a hori- 
zontal limb  and  froze,  listening  and 
watching. 

Ever  so  slowly,  I moved  the  rifle 
around  and  worked  into  a rest.  I was 
twisted  hard.  I’d  have  to  get  the  shot 
off  fast  because  I could  feel  the  mak- 
ings of  a super  cramp  digging  at  my 
back  muscles,  tired  from  the  chill,  long 
sitting  and  walking. 

I managed  to  get  a solid  rest  over  a 
locust  stump  spar  and  hunched  low  to 
get  the  squirrel  above  me  in  the  scope. 
He  never  moved. 


When  I touched  off  the  shot,  the 
black  squirrel  dropped  straight  off  the 
limb  and  thumped  into  the  grass 
close  to  me.  A good  head  shot. 

I looked  over  toward  Dick,  ready  to 
rub  it  in,  just  in  time  to  see  him  jump 
to  his  feet  and  sprint  down  over  the 
hillside.  He  had  left  his  shotgun  be- 
hind. 

I gathered  up  the  shiny  black  squir- 
rel and  slid  him  into  my  coat.  Then  I 
moved  over  to  watch  Dick  in  his  treed 
act. 

He  had  a gray  pinned.  It  was  the 
one  I’d  spotted  earlier  on  the  ground. 
The  squirrel  had  fed  in  an  arc  near 
Dick  for  two  hours,  he  said  later,  but 
never  came  into  sure  shotgun  range. 
At  my  rifle  shot  the  squirrel  had  made 
the  mistake  of  running  up  a medium- 
size  oak  tree.  Fairly  sure  that  it  was 
too  small  to  be  a den  tree,  Dick  ran 
over  to  freeze  the  gray  there  for  a 
pistol  shot. 

I moved  in  to  watch  the  action. 
Getting  a two-handed  rest  against  the 
side  of  the  adjacent  tree,  Dick  sailed 
a big  limb  beyond  the  tree  in  which 
the  gray  hid.  At  its  crash  and  clatter, 
the  squirrel  came  around.  Dick  had 
about  a 50-foot  shoulder  shot.  The 
S & W cracked  and  the  squirrel 
slumped,  then  tumbled  end  over  end. 

It  was  almost  dark  and  we  had  a 
tie. 

We  unloaded,  field-dressed  our 
game  and  shared  a battered  candy  bar 
I finally  remembered.  Then  we  started 
the  long  trudge  over  the  mountain 
back  to  a warm,  dry  camp. 

Dinner  was  good,  pork  chops  and 
baked  beans.  We  put  the  squirrel 
meat  into  a marinade  to  get  it  ready 
for  the  next  day’s  stew. 

“Lotta  fun,”  Dick  said,  sitting  and 
staring  into  the  fire  in  the  Ben  Frank- 
lin that  night.  “It  doesn’t  take  a lot  of 
game  to  have  a good  hunt— just  a lot 
of  huntin’.” 
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Operation:  Hunting 

By  Chuck  Jones 


THE  BACK  LEGS  of  the  folding 
chair  on  which  I was  sitting  were 
slowly  settling  into  the  marshy 
ground,  and  I was  trying  to  shift  my 
weight  forward  when  I heard  two 
muffled  reports  from  the  far  side  of 
the  cornfield  in  front  of  me.  Frank, 
standing  in  a clump  of  cattails  50 
yards  to  my  left,  shouted,  “Here  he 
comes!  Right  at  you!”  And  the  cock 
pheasant  was  doing  just  that,  climb- 
ing as  he  came. 

My  misses  on  incoming  shots  have 
far  outnumbered  my  hits,  and  my 
first  inclination  was  to  wait  until  he 
passed  over  me,  turn  and  take  a 
going-away  shot.  But  even  as  I made 
that  decision,  I rejected  it.  This  old 
bird,  rudely  chased  into  the  air  by  one 
of  our  Labradors  and  shot  at  by  one 
of  my  boys,  had  been  airborne  for  200 
yards  and  would  be  passing  over  me 
like  a jet.  Swinging  around  to  take 
such  a shot  from  a sitting  position 
would  be  tough  enough  and  I had  the 
additional  problem  of  two  partly 
healed  incisions. 

While  these  thoughts  flashed 
through  my  mind,  I was  raising  my 
20-gauge  over-under  and  swinging  up 
from  below  the  bird.  As  the  barrel 
blotted  him  from  sight,  I fired.  The 
pheasant  burst  into  view  over  the 
tips  of  my  gun  barrels,  feathers  flying 
from  his  body,  his  momentum  carry- 
ing him  in  a long  arc  to  hit  in  the 
marsh  grass  20  feet  from  where  I sat. 
After  reloading,  I eased  up  out  of 
my  chair  and  slowly  walked  over  to 
retrieve  him.  He  wasn’t  as  large  as 
many  pheasants  I had  shot  and  his 
splash-down  in  the  marsh  hadn’t  im- 
proved his  appearance,  but  no  bird 
ever  looked  better  to  me.  It  was  a 
beautiful  opening  day!  I’d  made  a 
good  shot— and  I hadn’t  expected  to 
be  there  at  all. 

Six  weeks  earlier,  my  practice  for 
the  opening  of  the  bowhunting  season 


had  been  interrupted  by  abdominal 
pains  and  I had  entered  the  hospital 
for  an  appendectomy.  This  supposed- 
ly “simple”  operation  had  rapidly  be- 
come complicated  and  was  followed  a 
week  and  a half  later  by  a second 
operation  and  two  more  weeks  of  hos- 
pitalization. After  two  days  at  home, 
I re-entered  the  hospital  for  another 
two-week  stay,  emerging  just  a week 
before  the  opening  day  of  small  game 
season. 

Although  I could  walk  several  hun- 
dred yards  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
my  sons  and  the  two  friends  with 
whom  I usually  hunt  realized— and  so 
did  I— that  I could  never  keep  up 
with  our  two  Labrador  retrievers  who 
would  be  running  on  11  months  of 
stored-up  enthusiasm.  Their  solution 
was  a simple  one:  since  I couldn’t  go 
after  the  birds,  they  would  send  the 
birds  to  me. 

Ladder  and  Chair 

Thirty  minutes  before  the  opening 
hour  we  drove  around  the  back  lane 
of  a friend’s  farm  and  startled  sev- 
eral waiting  hunters  by  unloading  an 
aluminum  extension  ladder  and  a fold- 
ing chair.  Frank  picked  up  the  ladder 
and  his  Browning  auto-loader  and 
started  up  along  the  stream  which 
flowed  between  a grass  field  and  a 
low  marshy  area.  I followed  with  my 
gun  and  the  lightweight  chair.  Rick 
drove  back  to  the  farmhouse  where 
his  brother  Larry  and  my  other  friend 
waited  with  the  dogs. 

About  75  yards  short  of  the  corn- 
field, Frank  placed  the  ladder  across 
the  stream  and  took  my  gun  and  chair 
while  I cautiously  used  the  ladder  as 
a bridge.  Five  minutes  later  I was 
sitting  in  my  chair,  facing  the  end  of 
the  cornfield.  Frank  was  making  him- 
self inconspicuous  in  the  cattails  be- 
side the  stream  and  both  of  us  were 
waiting  for  the  magic  hour  of  9 a.m. 
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A few  minutes  short  of  9 o’clock, 
we  heard  a few  distant  thumps  as 
over-eager  hunters  began  firing,  and 
shortly  my  boys  called  across  to  one 
another  as  they  led  the  two  Labs  into 
position  and  released  them  along  the 
little  stream  which  drained  a large 
pond  behind  our  friend’s  home.  This 
has  always  been  a good  spot,  with 
heavy  cover  adjoining  corn  and  grass- 
fields,  and  seconds  after  I downed  my 
bird,  a second  rooster  burst  out  of 
the  tall  weeds,  well  ahead  of  the  dogs. 
He  attempted  to  climb  over  the  spot 
where  Frank  crouched  behind  a clump 
of  cattails. 

Frank’s  first  shot  folded  the  bird 
and  as  I glanced  back  toward  the 
field,  someone  in  our  party  dropped 
another  bird.  Several  hens  rocketed 
over  us  with  short  whistling  wing- 
beats  and  dropped  into  the  woods 
200  yards  behind  us.  A rooster,  al- 
ready wise  to  the  ways  of  dogs, 
sneaked  from  the  edge  of  the  corn, 
ran  to  the  far  corner  and  then  doubled 
back  into  the  field.  I raised  my  gun 
again  as  another  long-tailed  bird  rose 
ahead  of  our  advancing  hunters.  Per- 
haps catching  the  motion  or  the  glitter 
of  my  gun  barrels  in  the  bright  sun- 
light, he  dropped  abruptly  into  the 
stubble  at  the  end  of  the  corn  and 
raced  across  the  bare  ground  and  into 
the  swampy  area  to  my  right.  After 
another  volley  of  hens  and  another 
rooster  which  I missed  cleanly  with 
both  barrels,  the  boys  and  dogs  were 
at  the  edge  of  the  field  in  front  of  us. 

When  Larry  appeared  around  the 
corner  of  the  standing  corn,  I called 
across  to  him  and  he  waved  one  of 
the  Labs  into  the  area  where  the  bird 
had  disappeared.  Katie’s  charge  into 
a tangle  of  weeds,  fallen  willow 
branches  and  marsh  grass  produced 
a cackling  rooster  which  burst  into 
the  air  so  abruptly  that  Larry  was 
caught  off  guard  and  missed  twice.  I 
had  stood  up  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings and  was  able  to  take  a rather 
long  crossing  shot  that  dropped  the 
bird  ahead  of  the  excited  dog,  which 


retrieved  him  after  a brief  chase.  I 
was  content  in  more  ways  than  one- 
content  with  my  two  birds,  content  to 
be  outdoors  on  this  bright  beautiful 
day  and  very  content  to  sit  quietly 
in  the  folding  chair  and  watch  my 
boys  and  my  friends  hunt  the  fields 
around  me.  Occasionally  shouts  of 
“Watch  Kate!”  or  “Watch  Tui!”  would 
be  followed  by  a volley  of  shots  and 
a bird  would  fold  in  a puff  of  feathers 
—or  would  survive  the  barrage  to  sail 
over  the  boundary  line  of  trees  or  to 
plane  down  into  a neighboring  corn- 
field. After  weeks  in  the  hospital  and 
after  missing  the  entire  bowhunting 


WHEN  A FELLOW  wants  to  hunt,  not  even 
the  aftereffects  of  an  operation  can  stop 
him,  as  Chuck  Jones  proves  with  this  pair 
of  pheasants. 
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season,  even  the  comments  of  a pass- 
ing group  of  hunters  about  “People 
who  are  so  lazy  they  hunt  from  chairs 
. . couldn’t  dim  the  day  for  me. 

By  the  middle  of  the  season,  I could 
hunt  for  short  periods  with  the  Lab- 
radors. They  seemed  puzzled  from 
time  to  time  by  my  slow  gait,  but 
except  for  a few  occasions  when  the 
hot  scent  of  a pheasant  was  more  than 
they  could  resist,  they  kept  within 
range  and  seemed  to  adjust  their  pace 
to  mine.  I finished  the  season  with 
five  more  birds  and  in  much  better 
physical  condition  than  I had  begun 
it. 

But  I was  still  not  up  to  climbing 
snow-covered  hills  or  scrambling 
down  ravines  when  deer  season  rolled 
around.  The  day  before,  Larry  and 
Steve,  my  oldest  son,  scouted  an  area 
which  I hadn’t  hunted  for  several 
years  but  where  I used  to  take  them 
when  they  were  still  too  young  for 
really  strenuous  hunting.  It  consists 
of  a low  ridge  along  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  partially  cleared  but  with 
clumps  of  small  white  pines  and  a 
band  of  scrub  pine  along  the  south 
slope.  Below  the  pines,  a many- 
channeled  creek  flows  through  a large 
area  of  slashings  and  rhododendron. 
Beyond  the  stream  and  the  slashings 
are  small  farms.  At  this  time,  many 
of  them  still  had  corn  standing  in  the 
fields. 

It  was  an  easy  walk  from  our  car, 
and  an  hour  before  the  season  opened 
I was  sitting  on  a stump  where  the 
pines  ended  and  the  hardwoods  be- 
gan, staring  as  far  as  I could  see  in 
the  near-blackness  down  a low  slope 
into  the  brushy  bottom  along  the 
creek.  Larry  had  picked  out  a fairly 
open  spot  in  the  overgrown  meadow 
on  top  of  the  low  ridge  a quarter  mile 
from  me,  and  Steve  was  another  quar- 
ter mile  beyond  him,  watching  the 
bottom  from  a stand  much  like  mine. 

During  the  next  hour,  several  hunt- 
ers moved  through,  either  above  or 
below  me,  and  two  or  three  showed 
an  inclination  to  settle  down  near  me 


until  I coughed  gently  and  they  spot- 
ted my  orange  cap  and  vest  in  the 
gradually  lightening  gloom.  At  day- 
light several  shots  came  from  the 
woodlots  scattered  among  the  fields, 
but  all  of  them  were  distant  and  there 
was  no  action  in  our  area. 

6-Pointer  Falls 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later,  snow 
crunched  and  a band  of  deer  moved 
up  out  of  the  bottom  to  my  left.  I 
couldn’t  see  any  antlers  as  they  picked 
their  way  cautiously  through  the 
brush  and  tops  of  downed  trees,  but 
they  turned  toward  me  and  disap- 
peared into  a shallow  ravine.  As  they 
filed  up  out  of  the  ravine  on  my 
side  about  70  yards  away,  I saw  that 
the  first  one  was  a large  doe.  But  I 
caught  a flash  of  antlers  on  the  next 
deer— or  rather,  an  antler,  since  he  had 
lost  the  other  one— and  he  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  a 6-pointer  and  two 
more  does.  I put  the  post  of  my  scope 
back  of  the  second  buck’s  shoulder  as 
he  passed  me  broadside— almost  for- 
getting to  press  down  the  safety  of 
my  8mm  Mauser— and  fired.  The  buck 
dropped  flat,  his  back  toward  me,  and 
I fired  a second  time  as  he  began  to 
kick.  Within  seconds,  half  a dozen 
shots  slammed  off  as  the  one-antlered 
buck  and  the  does  raced  off  through 
the  hardwoods. 

Within  minutes  after  I had  finished 
dressing  out  my  fat  6-pointer,  several 
hunters  wandered  down  to  examine 
him,  chat  with  me  or  offer  to  help  get 
him  back  to  the  car.  Since  large,  wet 
flakes  of  snow  were  now  falling,  I 
had  carefully  and  slowly  dragged  him 
to  the  base  of  a large  pine,  where  he 
made  a warm  seat  while  I waited  for 
9 o’clock,  the  hour  we  had  agreed  to 
meet  at  Larry’s  stand  unless  one  of  us 
had  a buck.  I thanked  each  of  my 
would-be  assistants  and  said  that  I 
had  two  very  large  sons  hunting  with 
me  and  that  one  or  both  of  them 
would  come  down  to  my  stand  when 
I failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed 
time. 
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Twenty  minutes  later  I heard  a re- 
port that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
direction  of  Larry’s  stand,  but  there 
was  now  an  occasional  shot  in  our 
area  and  the  ridge  made  it  difficult  to 
place  them  accurately.  As  I sat  there, 
quite  warm  and  comfortable  in  spite 
of  the  now  heavily  falling  snow,  hop- 
ing the  boys  were  getting  some  shoot- 
ing, it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  now 
well  past  9:30  and  this  raised  by 
hopes  that  one  or  both  of  them  had 
been  successful. 

Lost  Chance 

When  Larry  appeared  out  of  the 
snow,  I found  that  Steve  had  lost  a 
chance  at  a deer  when  several  hunters 
had  tramped  in  below  his  stand  and 
the  deer  had  moved  on  ahead  of  them 
into  the  dense  brush  along  the  stream. 
He  had  also  forgotten  to  wear  his 
watch  and,  not  wanting  to  cut  our 
time  short,  had  waited  until  another 
watch-wearing  hunter  had  passed  by. 
Larry  had  been  unable  to  come  down 
to  me  because  he  had  killed  a nice  5- 
pointer  and  could  not  leave  his  stand 
and  the  deer  until  Steve  arrived. 

The  shot  I had  heard  shortly  after 
killing  my  buck  had  been  his.  A buck 
and  a doe  had  flashed  across  the  small 
openings  and  into  the  pines  so  quickly 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  off  a 
shot.  However,  something  or  some- 
one, perhaps  my  visitors,  had  spooked 
them  out  of  the  scrub  pines  and  they 
had  recrossed  the  overgrown  meadow. 
This  time  the  doe  was  first,  giving 
Larry  enough  warning  to  raise  his 
7x57  Mauser  and  catch  the  buck 
through  the  edge  of  the  heart  with  his 
first  shot.  The  buck  never  broke  stride 
but  there  was  a spot  of  blood  on  the 
snow  30  yards  from  where  he  was  hit 
and  150  yards  beyond  that  the  5- 
pointer  lay  dead.  In  his  excitement 
over  his  first  buck,  Larry  then  dragged 
him  all  the  way  back  to  his  stand  be- 
fore dressing  him  out. 

“Do  you  have  another  rope?”  he 
asked  as  they  prepared  to  haul  his 


deer  back  to  the  car.  When  I sug- 
gested he  use  the  one  I had  given 
him  the  night  before,  he  said,  “Some 
kid  came  out  of  the  woods  beyond 
you  with  a one-antlered  buck,  drag- 
ging him  along  by  that  one  antler, 
so  I gave  him  my  rope.” 

I stayed  with  my  buck  while  the 
two  boys  dragged  Larry’s  deer  to  our 
car  and  later  carried  our  rifles  while 
they  hauled  my  buck  out.  As  they 
loaded  him  into  the  trunk,  under  the 
envious  gaze  of  several  unsuccessful 
hunters  who  were  taking  an  early 
lunch  break,  I could  only  feel  that 
this  had  been  a far  more  pleasurable 
operation  than  the  others  I had  ex- 
perienced that  fall.  And  in  other  ways 
it  had  been  a satisfying  year,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a lot  of  the  shooting 
had  been  done  with  a hypodermic  and 
directed  at  me. 

Other  seasons  we  had  hunted  hard, 
pushing  ourselves  and  the  dogs  for 
pheasants,  climbing  higher  and  cover- 
ing more  territory  for  deer.  If  the 
birds  were  flushing  wild  ahead  of  the 
dogs,  we  simply  tried  to  find  more 
birds.  Some  of  them  would  sit  tight 
or  flush  within  range  and  we  would 
get  them.  If  we  failed  to  connect  with 
a deer  on  one  ridge,  we  climbed  a few 
more,  put  on  more  drives,  hunted  the 
more  inaccessible,  brush-tangled  hol- 
lows and  swamps.  This  year,  because 
I couldn’t  do  these  things,  I had 
hunted  more  carefully  and  had  given 
more  thought  to  what  both  I and  the 
game  were  going  to  do.  I had  tried 
to  place  myself  between  the  birds  and 
their  escape  cover  and  it  had  worked. 
I had  decided  that  if  I were  a deer 
I wouldn’t  be  pawing  through  crusted 
snow  for  acorns  on  some  steep  slope 
while  corn  still  stood  in  the  fields  near 
the  wood’s  edge.  And  we  had  two 
nice,  corn-fattened  bucks  to  support 
my  theory.  Best  of  all,  I had  been 
hunting  again  and  I was  reassured 
that  I could  look  forward  to  a good 
many  more  years  of  hunting.  Nobody 
should  ask  for  more. 
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Behel  Visits  Kepler's  Survival  Class 

By  John  C.  Behel 


SURVIVAL  TRAINING  may  not  be 
the  most  important  contribution  to 
society,  but  to  a lost  hunter  it  just 
may  be  important  enough  to  save  his 
life. 

Several  instances  point  out  a need 
for  better  preparation  before  going 
afield,  especially  as  a hunter.  One  lost 
hunter  who  was  found  badly  frost- 
bitten, stated  he  could  find  nothing 
to  start  a fire.  When  rescued  he  was 
sitting  against  a yellow  birch,  a tree 
which  provides  some  of  the  best  tinder 
available  for  fire  building.  Another 
hunter  had  kept  himself  from  getting 
lost  in  a rather  unusual  way.  I found 
him  when  I investigated  a fishing  line 
tied  to  a tree  near  a car.  It  led  me  to 
a hunter  200  yards  deep  in  the  woods. 
Comfortably  seated  against  a tree,  he 
had  a satisfied  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment that  he  knew  where  he  was  and 
how  to  get  back.  When  he  was  ready 
to  leave  he  merely  cranked  up  the  line 
toward  his  car. 

Many  deer  hunters  fail  to  carry  a 
rope,  knife,  or  pencil  to  complete  their 
tags,  and  no  string  to  secure  the  tags 
if  successful,  let  alone  other  emergency 
equipment  such  as  a compass  for  use, 
if  lost.  The  string  never  seems  to  be 
much  of  a problem,  for  I’ve  seen  many 
successful  hunters  with  one  laceless 
boot.  Not  having  a compass  can  pro- 
vide a more  serious  problem,  though. 

Another  deer  hunter’s  aid  for  snake- 
bite also  showed  a lack  of  preparation 
in  regard  to  deer  hunting.  Evidence 
was  found  of  a deer  being  dragged  by 
a hunter,  with  sections  of  the  entrails 
being  removed  periodically.  I followed 
the  trail  for  about  a quarter  mile,  pon- 
dering the  hunter’s  field-dressing 
struggle.  The  deer  was  evidently 
picked  up  at  that  point,  for  the  trail 
ended  and  there  were  no  more  drag 
signs.  A few  blood  marks  continued 


to  the  base  of  a tree,  and  sticking  in 
the  tree  approximately  seven  feet  off 
the  ground  I found  the  answer  to  this 
puzzle— a double  edge  razor  blade.  I 
later  talked  to  that  hunter.  He  ex- 
plained he  had  no  knife  to  dress  his 
deer,  but  had  carried  a razor  blade  in 
his  hunting  coat  for  snakebite.  Em- 
barrassed somewhat  by  my  discovery, 
he  defended  his  action  by  vowing  that 
he  always  used  a razor  blade  to  re- 
move the  entrails  from  his  deer. 

Many  outdoor  enthusiasts  are  as  in- 
adequately prepared  as  this  hunter. 
They  have  no  compass,  no  matches 
and  no  knife— no  tools  of  the  woods- 
man, so  to  speak.  At  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity, preparation  is  the  key  to  sur- 
vival training  for  35  students  who 
complete  Don  Kepler’s  five-week 
course  as  a part  of  their  physical  edu- 
cation curriculum.  It’s  the  most  inter- 
esting outdoor  training  provided  by 
any  physical  education  department. 
Certainly  these  students  are  learning 
how  to  survive  in  the  outdoors,  if 
necessary,  but  more  important,  each 
participant  who  completes  the  course 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he’s 


As  a result  of  Don  Kepler’s  article, 
“Survival,”  in  the  August,  1972, 
GAME  NEWS,  he  received  hundreds 
of  inquiries  on  this  subject,  which  he 
teaches  at  Penn  State  University.  Many 
colleges  and  universities  asked  him  to 
assist  their  physical  education  and  rec- 
reation departments  to  establish  a sim- 
ilar course  of  training.  Mr.  Kepler’s  ex- 
perience as  a survival  instructor  during 
World  War  II,  along  with  his  expert 
knowledge  of  the  outdoors,  provides 
the  rare  combination  for  a complete 
course  of  training  at  Penn  State’s  Stone 
Valley  Recreation  Area.  Four  courses 
on  summer  and  winter  survival  have 
been  added  to  the  university’s  physical 
education  program. 
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METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING  A SOLAR  STILL  is  explained  by  Don  Kepler.  This  in- 
genious device  can  supply  water  anywhere  in  the  world. 


better  prepared  and  a little  more  self- 
sufficient  in  the  outdoors. 

Maybe  everyone  doesn’t  enjoy  the 
outdoors,  but  sooner  or  later  most  of 
us  participate  in  some  outdoor  activity. 
To  be  alerted  to  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ences possible  in  nature  and  know 
what  to  do  about  them  can  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  enjoy  your  outing. 
Just  being  able  to  identify  poison  ivy 
can  be  the  best  outdoor  knowledge 
you  ever  learned.  Poison  ivy  recog- 
nition and  survival  can  seem  very 
close  to  synonomous  if  you  ever  get  a 
severe  case!  Knowledge  like  this,  and 
many  other  useful  observations  on 
nature,  is  being  absorbed  by  the  group 
in  their  first  outdoor  survival  training 
experience. 

Don  Kepler  has  learned  many  things 
from  nature  through  his  life  as  a 
hunter  and  woodsman;  he  has  stock- 
piled his  outdoor  knowledge  for  dec- 
ades. Not  only  has  he  applied  it  as  a 
survival  instructor,  but  his  lectures 
and  experience  have  also  benefited 
thousands  of  youngsters  and  adults. 
A walk  with  this  man  through  the 
woods  proves  he  has  developed  a spe- 
cial kind  of  observation:  he  looks 

where  he  steps  rather  than  stepping 
where  he  looks.  His  alertness  and 
experience,  much  of  it  based  on  hunt- 


ing, have  contributed  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  outdoors  through  a com- 
plete survival  training  course  from 
someone  more  than  just  a teacher  or 
an  instructor— practical  experience 

from  a real  woodsman,  and  not  just 
book  knowledge.  Knowledge  from  a 
guy  who  has  more  outdoor  woods  lore 
and  wildlife  hunting  experience  than 
most  Indians  ever  had  to  use.  And  if  it 
becomes  a matter  of  living  or  dying— 
if  that’s  what  you’re  faced  with  on 
becoming  lost— then  this  course  pro- 
vides just  that  knowledge  to  keep  you 
alive.  Anyone  who  spends  consider- 
able time  in  the  out-of-doors  for  any 
purpose,  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
hiking  or  whatever,  should  plan  on 
getting  lost  someday,  for  it  will  prob- 
ably happen.  What  to  do  about  it  is 
another  matter.  Mental  self-control 
may  be  the  key  to  survival,  but  a little 
knowhow  from  an  expert  like  Don 
Kepler  goes  a long  way  toward  provid- 
ing that  proper  mental  attitude. 

Penn  State’s  course  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  “do  or  die”  training 
(two  weeks  on  a survival  kit  or  poc- 
ketknife  and  see  you  later)  that  is 
stressed  with  some  survival  training 
classes.  However,  if  you  want  to  try 
snake  or  grub  worms  to  get  by,  have 
at  it.  Don  has  experienced  them  both 
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with  previous  classes,  and  will  with 
present  classes  if  you  want  to  go  the 
whole  way.  As  Don  tells  his  class, 
“How  a thing  appeals  to  you  depends 
upon  your  need  at  the  time.  Water 
from  a vine  is  good  after  a ten-mile 
walk  in  100  degrees,  even  if  it  has  a 
strange  taste.  It’s  even  better  when 
you  know  it’s  the  only  water  avail- 
able.” 

The  course’s  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  using  a compass,  building 
a fire,  finding  water  and  making  shel- 
ter. A compass  is  important.  Know 
how  to  use  it,  and  it  can  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  equipment  to  any 
hunter  or  outdoorsman.  A good  com- 
pass, a knife  and  fire  building  materi- 
als, and  you  may  never  need  anything 
else.  Right  from  the  start  Kepler  tells 
each  group  preparing  for  a hike  in 
unfamiliar  country,  “Trust  your  com- 
pass and  you’re  never  lost.”  When 
students  pinpoint  their  destination  at 
a pickup  point  eight  to  ten  miles  away 
across  country,  attitudes  change  and 
more  than  a little  confidence  is  gained 
right  from  the  start. 

By  using  the  triangular  or  baseline 
approach,  a compass  can  also  be  used 
to  explore  unfamiliar  country  and  al- 
ways return  to  a starting  point  without 
fear  of  getting  lost.  The  triangular 
method  is  employed  by  taking  any 
compass  bearing  in  one  direction  for  a 
certain  distance,  then  adding  120°  on 
each  leg  of  the  same  distance  ( for  ex- 
ample, start  on  40°  then  go  to  160° 
and  280° ) to  return  to  your  starting 
point.  By  counting  or  timing  your  dis- 
tance on  each  leg  you  will  return  to 
your  approximate  starting  point.  An- 
other method  can  be  used  with  any 
existing  baseline  such  as  a highway, 
pipeline  or  powerline.  If,  for  example, 
a road  runs  east  and  west,  you  can 
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travel  due  north  as  far  as  you  want 
to  go,  then  directly  east  or  west  for 
as  long  as  you  wish  to  travel,  then  a 
course  of  180°  will  take  you  back  to 
your  baseline.  Knowing  which  direc- 
tion you  traveled  on  your  second  leg, 
you  will  know  what  direction  your 
original  location  is  when  you  return 
to  the  baseline. 

Back  Azimuth 

Another  simple  compass  method  for 
returning  to  your  original  starting 
point  from  a baseline  is  known  as  re- 
verse or  back  azimuth.  From  your 
starting  point  you  can  explore  as  far 
as  you  wish,  then  reverse  your  original 
compass  bearing  180°  to  return.  By 
making  a deliberate  error  of  adding 
or  subtracting  5°  on  your  return  bear- 
ing, you  will  know  which  way  to  turn 
to  your  starting  point  on  reaching 
your  baseline. 

Another  important  contribution 
from  Don’s  training  is  fire  building. 
He  says,  “You  always  have  a com- 
panion with  you  if  you  have  the  ma- 
terial to  build  a fire.”  As  each  student 
looks  skeptically  to  see  where  the 
“genie”  is  going  to  come  from,  Don 
displays  a dark-colored  substance 
called  mish  metal.  “With  this  you 
never  have  to  worry  about  starting  a 
fire.”  In  the  wettest  kind  of  weather, 
with  the  right  tinder  or  by  carrying 
some  fine  steel  wool,  you  have  no 
problems  with  fire  building. 

Consider  that  part  of  his  statement 
about  having  a companion  with  you  if 
you  know  how  to  build  a fire.  It’s  true. 
Have  you  ever  looked  at  a campfire 
and  felt  not  only  its  warmth  but  also 
a companionship  you  can  almost  con- 
verse with?  Yes,  talking  to  yourself. 
Crazy,  you  say.  But  a fire  will  settle 
you  down  so  you  can  think  things 
over  if  you  become  lost.  Indians  said 
fire  had  three  powers:  warmth,  com- 
panionship and  the  power  to  ward  off 
the  bad  spirits.  Food,  water  and 
shelter  may  be  important,  but  just  as 
important  is  the  calming  effect  that  a 
fire  gives.  Without  it  you  may  not 
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A FIRED  PAPER  shotshell  case,  cut  into 
thin  fringes,  makes  a good  hand  warmer 
or  fire  starter.  Can  be  ignited  with  one 
match  and  gives  a good  flame. 

need  the  other  three. 

And  so  one  of  the  first  things  the 
class  learns  is  fire  starting  techniques, 
especially  without  matches.  On  one 
such  encounter  with  a water-soaked 
forest,  fire  was  easily  started  with 
available  materials.  After  six  days  of 
rain  we  found  dandelion  blossoms  and 
cat-o-nine  tail  heads,  dry  and  easily 
ignited  by  a mish  metal  spark.  Squaw 
wood  (white  pine  twigs)  and  pine 
knots  permeated  with  pitch  were 
collected.  Both  burn  easily.  Melted 
pitch  also  makes  one  of  the  best  ma- 
terials for  patching  a canoe  or  replac- 
ing a loose  fishing  rod  ferrule,  and 
can  be  used  to  mend  many  other 
things. 

Fishing  lines  made  by  hand  from 
elm  bark,  and  gorge  hooks  whittled 
out  of  hawthorne  or  white  pine,  were 
the  next  project.  To  say  the  least,  it 
was  reassuring  when  our  handicraft 
produced  enough  lines  for  each  stu- 
dent to  catch  at  least  one  fish.  Some 
of  the  better  fishermen  caught  more. 
The  girls  in  the  class,  many  of  whom 
had  never  even  fished  before,  let  alone 
made  a line,  were  more  than  en- 
thused by  their  accomplishment. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  course 
is  a field  trip  to  identify  the  many 
beneficial  plants  that  one  could  use 
if  necessary.  Such  plants  are  used  for 


eating  and  medicinal  purposes.  Com- 
mon dandelion  greens  can  be  eaten, 
the  root  makes  a substitute  for  coffee, 
and  its  white  seed  blossoms  form  fire 
tinder.  The  juice  of  plantain  leaves 
relieves  insect  stings,  and  jewelweed 
or  touch-me-not  relieves  poison  ivy 
itching  and  burns.  Perhaps  the  most 
complete  find  in  survival  training  is 
the  cat-o-nine  tail.  The  roots  and 
stalk  are  edible  and  high  in  starch.  The 
yellow  pollen  from  new  heads  can  be 
used  for  pancake  batter.  Roots  can 
be  boiled  or  eaten  raw,  tender  new 
stalks  can  be  used  as  a salad,  the 
green  leaves  can  be  woven  for  contain- 
ers, belts,  or  clothing  if  necessary,  and 
old  dried  leaves  and  heads  can  make 
the  best  fire-starting  material.  Stag- 
horn sumac  berries  were  used  for  pink 
lemonade,  and  sassafras  roots  for  a 
delicious  tea.  True  solomon  seal  roots 
can  be  boiled  or  eaten  raw,  and  leeks 
are  the  best  wild  onions  you  ever  ate. 
These  and  many  other  edible  plants 
were  tried  or  recorded  as  part  of  our 
training. 

In  fact,  dandelion  greens  with  a 
good  bacon  dressing,  leeks,  and  sassa- 
fras tea  with  some  good  country  cured 
ham  and  salt  water  potatoes  is  pretty 
good  on  the  table  any  time.  Don  ex- 
plained to  the  class  that  it  was  an  old 
custom,  practiced  by  many  even  to- 
day, to  always  eat  dandelion  greens 
and  drink  sassafras  tea  as  a tonic  to 
rid  one  of  “spring-fever,”  thin  the 
blood  for  summer,  or  turn  a man’s 
fancy  to  love  or  something  like  that. 
One  thing  for  sure,  with  a little  coun- 
try ham  added,  you  have  about  the 
best  tonic  for  an  appetite  you  can  find. 
If  you  can’t  eat  this  combination  din- 
ner from  the  wilds  with  a domestic 
touch,  you’re  really  sick. 

While  we  learned  of  many  useful 
plants,  we  also  learned  some  of  the 
obnoxious  ones.  The  mandrake  or 
May  apple  plant  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  and  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It 
contains  sixteen  different  poisons,  yet 
the  ripe  fruit  can  be  eaten.  Parts  of 
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other  plants  can  be  eaten  at  some 
times  but  not  at  others,  while  some 
are  poisonous  after  certain  stages  of 
growth.  Another  very  interesting 
plant  is  the  sponge  moss.  It  saved 
many  lives  during  the  Civil  War  when 
used  as  a compress  bandage.  This 
moss  is  high  in  iodine  content  which 
helps  prevent  infection,  and  holds  20 
times  its  weight  in  blood  or  water. 
Something  to  remember  in  case  of  in- 
jury. While  we  found  no  water  readily 
available  from  other  sources,  this  plant 
produced  plenty,  held  in  store  from 
previous  rains. 

We  also  learned  that  many  plants 
are  useful  for  hygienic  purposes.  No 
need  to  go  raunchy  just  because 
you’re  back  in  the  bush.  Dogwood 
makes  a very  effective  toothbrush,  and 
burnt  hickory  provides  good  salt  for 
dental  care  and  cooking.  This  same 
method  of  providing  salt  brine  from 
burnt  hickory  was  used  by  Daniel 
Boone  and  other  pioneers  when  salt 
was  needed  on  the  trail.  A good  deo- 
dorant can  also  be  found  in  nature. 
The  spice  bush  provides  an  aromatic 
aroma  when  the  leaves  are  crushed, 
and  is  a good  insect  repellant. 

To  realize  the  value  of  Don’s  out- 
door advice,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
tramp  through  poison  ivy,  nettles  or 
a yellow  jacket’s  nest.  Or  step  on  a 
copperhead  or  rattlesnake.  You  may 
even  want  or  need  to  eat  the  critter 
instead  of  viewing  him  as  another 
complication  in  a survival  situation. 
Although  we  didn’t  fry  snake  during 
this  course,  it  was  my  experience  in  a 
previous  training  class  that  rattle- 
snake reminds  me  of  squirrel  or  snap- 
ping turtle,  all  three  of  which  are  good 
wild  meats.  I also  know  of  a woman’s 
club  that  unknowingly  ate  the  most 
delicious  “tuna  salad’’  made  from 
rattlesnake  on  more  than  one  occasion 
for  an  afternoon  luncheon.  As  Don 
says,  “How  a thing  appeals  to  you 
depends  on  the  situation  at  the  time.” 

Keplar  prefaces  his  teaching  by  tell- 
ing the  group  that  practically  every- 
where you  step  there  is  something  in 


nature  that  you  can  use  if  you  just 
know  how  to  recognize  it.  He  makes  a 
point  of  telling  the  class  to  learn  three 
or  four  useful  plants  in  a given  area, 
and  probably  the  best  method  to  do 
this  is  from  an  experienced  person. 
Most  important  to  your  training— if 
you’re  not  sure  of  something,  leave  it 
alone.  This  is  especially  true  with 
mushrooms. 

60  Days  Without  Food 

Don  completed  this  course’s  field 
training  by  telling  us  that  while  it’s 
nice  to  know  the  edible  plants  you  can 
go  for  30  to  60  days  without  food  if 
necessary.  However,  you  can  only 
survive  about  five  days  without  water, 
so  learn  how  and  where  to  find  it. 
Then  he  cut  down  a vine,  and  many 
of  us  filled  our  hands  with  a steady 
stream  of  good  drinking  water.  Two 
things  to  remember  on  vines  are,  top 
cut  first,  bottom  cut  second,  and  when 
the  sun  is  the  hottest  the  most  water 
will  be  available. 

Along  with  Don  Kepler’s  knowledge 
and  experience  in  survival  training,  he 
adds  many  related  and  interesting 
facts  and  stories  to  his  teaching.  From 
the  start  of  compass  reading,  with  ex- 
planations and  demonstrations  of  mag- 
netic attraction,  to  related  folklore  and 
Indian  culture  with  plant  study,  or  to 
providing  interesting  crafts  and  the 
usefulness  of  a pocketknife,  all  con- 
tribute to  this  man’s  teaching  ability 
for  a most  complete  course  on  survival 
training. 

The  end  result  of  this  man’s  ex- 
perience has  been  an  advantage  to  all 
of  us.  We  have  catalogued  his  advice 
for  future  reference,  heeded  his  warn- 
ings, listened  to  his  experiences  and 
learned  from  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
Having  completed  this  formal  outdoor 
training  at  Penn  State,  we  are  better 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions  of  our  environment  if 
necessary.  In  addition,  we  have  been 
made  aware  of  a more  interesting  out- 
doors through  the  outstanding  work 
of  Don  Kepler. 
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Wendy  Brings  Home  the  Bacon  (or  Turkey!) 

By  Bob  Lesher 


WENDY  LESHER  proudly  displays  her  turkey. 


HAT’S  THE  WAY  all  those  stories 
begin— “Fathers!  Take  your  son 
hunting  or  fishing  this  year!”  Good 
thought!  Except  that  every  time  I 
take  my  14-year-old  daughter,  the 
fields  and  streams  suddenly  become 
devoid  of  anything  alive  except  the 
trees  and  bubbling  waters.  Now  trees 
and  bubbling  waters  are  about  the 
soothingest  medicine  I know  for  relief 
from  this  racetrack  of  a world,  but  to 
show  a youngster  ( particularly  a girl ) 
how  to  catch  a trout  or  shoot  a ring- 
neck  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  all  that 
easy. 

Being  a hunter-safety  instructor  and 
also  a teacher  in  our  local  schools,  I 


find  considerable  satisfaction  in  lead- 
ing youngsters  into  outdoor  activities; 
however,  my  good  intentions  usually 
far  exceed  any  luck  I have  at  it.  But 
there  was  one  exception  1 remem- 
ber . . . 

Wendy,  the  oldest  of  my  four  chil- 
dren, had  been  bugging  me  to  take 
her  hunting.  For  what?  Turkeys,  of 
all  things!  Why  turkeys?  Well,  she 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  get  one! 
Now,  I think  it’s  nice  to  get  a turkey, 
my  buddy  thinks  it’s  nice  to  get  a 
turkey,  my  wife  Shirley  thinks  it’s  nice 
to  get  a turkey  (if  someone  else  does 
the  shooting)  and  you  can  find  very 
few  hunters  who  will  disagree  with 
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this  kind  of  happiness.  But  how  in 
blazes  do  you  find  a turkey  for  a 
14-year-old  girl?  We  all  know  men 
who  have  hunted  all  their  lives  and 
never  even  shot  at  one,  let  alone 
brought  one  home! 

Normally  I eat,  sleep,  and  live  for 
turkey  hunting;  however,  I also  like 
to  shoot  the  shotgun  more  than  once 
a season  so  I went  for  ringnecks  the 
first  day  of  small  game  last  season. 
Wendy  wasn’t  able  to  hunt  the  first 
day.  After  I got  the  shooting  out  of 
my  system,  my  thoughts  immediately 
turned  to  the  following  Monday, 
which  I had  off  from  school,  and  tur- 
keys. It  rained  all  day  Sunday  and 
I thought  maybe  I should  go  looking 
for  a flock  in  the  mountains  around 
our  home  in  Mosquito  Valley  outside 
of  Williamsport.  After  walking  all 
afternoon  I finally  saw  a bunch  of 
turkeys  about  4:45  p.m.  They  quick- 
ly spotted  me  and  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  A disheartened  feeling 
came  over  me  until  I realized  the 
time.  Then  I felt  still  in  luck;  that 
flock  probably  wouldn’t  get  back  to- 
gether any  more  that  day! 

Five-thirty  came  early  the  next 
morning.  Wendy  and  I sleepily  wound 
our  way  through  the  fields  and  stum- 
bled up  the  mountainside  by  flash- 
light to  the  spot  where  I had  jumped 
the  birds.  Placing  Wendy  behind  a 
fallen  red  oak,  I got  behind  a dead 
stump  not  far  away.  It  was  warm, 
with  some  ground  fog.  When  daylight 
finally  came,  I took  my  hinged  box 
caller,  gave  a few  yelps,  waited,  then 
gave  a few  yelps  more. 

From  far  down  the  mountainside 
came  “yelp— yelp— yelp."  Was  it  a 
turkey  or  another  hunter?  Then  I 
heard  more  turkeys  just  beyond  Wen- 
dy! All  of  a sudden,  flop-flop-flop, 
down  through  the  trees  about  twenty 
yards  to  my  left,  out  of  Wendy’s 
sight,  came  a hen.  Bang!  Down  it 
went.  What  a feeling!  But  this 
seemed  too  easy  and  wasn’t  solving 
my  problem.  The  other  turkey  sur- 
prisingly kept  coming.  He  came  to 
within  a few  yards  before  he  saw  me 


and  took  off,  so  close  I could  see  the 
muscles  in  his  neck  move  as  he  yelped. 
When  he  got  to  about  10  yards  he  saw 
me  and  ofl  he  went  through  the  trees. 
This  was  too  good  to  be  true!  Why 
didn’t  Wendy  shoot?  She  must  have 
seen  those  turkeys  by  now,  I thought. 
No  shots! 

Picking  up  the  small  hen,  I decided 
to  go  see  if  Wendy  forgot  to  load  the 
12-gauge  double  she  was  carrying.  A 
big  smile  came  on  her  face  as  I ap- 
proached with  the  turkey.  I asked, 
“Didn’t  you  see  any  of  those  birds?” 

“Two,”  was  her  reply,  “but  they 
were  too  far  away,  I think,  and  I 
couldn’t  see  them  very  well  as  the 
trees  sort  of  got  in  the  way.  One  was 
a big  one,  the  other  smaller,  and  I 
think  the  big  one  had  a red  head.” 

Turkey  Fever 

Suspiciously,  I checked  the  distance 
and  found  it  to  be  about  30  yards.  I 
guess  buck  fever  happens  in  turkey 
season  too.  Oh  well,  at  least  she  had 
the  electrifying  experience  of  seeing 
turkeys  within  reasonable  distance. 

I suggested  I share  Wendy’s  log 
with  her  and  try  and  call  in  another 
bird.  Trying  two  series  of  yelps,  I got 
an  answer  from  way  down  the  moun- 
tain. This  bird  took  quite  a bit  of 
coaxing  or  else  was  much  farther  away 
than  I thought,  because  it  took  him 
quite  awhile  to  come,  but  come  he 
did.  Soon  we  could  see  his  black  shape 
coming  through  the  trees.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  when  the  turkey  came 
into  shooting  range,  I was  between  her 
and  it!  Ducking  behind  the  log,  I 
whispered,  “Shoot,  Wendy,  shoot!”  as 
the  turkey  moved  past.  Seeing  one  of 
us,  the  bird  stopped  momentarily  and 
then  with  a rapid  “cluck-cluck-cluck” 
took  off  through  the  trees. 

“Those  trees  were  in  my  way,”  Wen- 
dy sheepishly  offered.  The  bird  had 
been  about  25  yards  away.  Well,  we’d 
missed  again.  I was  sort  of  glad  she 
didn’t  shoot  when  the  turkey  first 
came  into  range.  I need  both  my 
ears  to  hear  those  yelps  and  gobbles! 
Thank  heavens  for  the  time  spent  with 
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SPREAD  TAIL  feathers  of  her  turkey  make 
a lasting  trophy  for  Wendy,  one  she  can 
keep  and  admire  long  after  the  tasty  meat 
is  gone. 

Wendy  at  home  and  in  the  hunter- 
safety  class! 

Wendy  serves  as  a volunteer  in  the 
Williamsport  Hospital  and  had  no 
chance  to  hunt  until  the  last  Saturday 
following  Thanksgiving.  I asked  which 
kind  of  hunting  she  would  like— “Rab- 
bits, ringnecks,  or  what?”  “Turkeys” 
she  responded!  Oh,  no,  I thought, 
here  we  go  again!  This  was  pushing 
our  luck  too  far.  Seeing  turkeys  two 
hunting  days  in  a row  seemed  almost 
impossible,  but  turkey  hunting  we 
went. 

Saturday  morning  disclosed  five  to 
seven  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
Walking  up  an  old  log  road  we  stop- 
ped to  decide  which  way  to  go  when 
“yelp— yelp— yelp”  came  from  off  to 
the  right.  “Dad,”  whispered  Wendy, 
“that’s  a turkey!”  At  least  she  knew 
what  they  sounded  like!  Then  to  the 


left  of  the  first  turkey  another  cut 
loose.  Here  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
wide  open  hardwoods  with  no  place 
to  hide!  Another  turkey  chimed  in 
far  up  on  the  mountain  behind  us. 
We  decided  to  move  off  to  the  left  of 
the  road  and  go  down  along  a small 
stream.  This  meant  trying  to  call  the 
turkeys  downhill,  which  is  almost 
taboo  among  turkey  hunters,  but  there 
was  one  fair-size  hemlock  nearby  for 
Wendy  to  hide  behind  and  I found  a 
small  white  pine  and  attempted  some- 
how or  other  to  conceal  myself. 

The  turkeys  were  whooping  it  up 
on  the  hillside,  although  they  re- 
mained separated.  The  first  call  on 
my  box  call  sounded  awful!  Absolute- 
ly no  turkey  in  his  right  mind  was 
going  to  come  to  that  noise!  “Yelp- 
yelp— yelp”  came  the  return  call.  The 
turkey’s  yelp  sounded  awful  as  well. 
Immediately  the  turkey  repeated, 
again  raspy.  Did  I have  another  hunt- 
er answering?  I tried  again  with  the 
caller  and  this  time  a much  nicer 
turkey  sound  emerged.  Right  back 
came  a call  from  the  distance,  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another,  some 
good  and  some  bad!  This  turkey  must 
have  a cold!  Soon  I knew  he  was 
coming  closer!  Every  time  the  turkey 
cried,  I yelped  back.  Looking  over  at 
Wendy  I saw  her  huddled  behind  the 
tree,  an  old  fishing  hat  of  mine 
slouched  comically  down  over  her 
eyes.  Her  red-and-brown  hunting  coat 
stood  out  so  much  I wondered  how  the 
turkey  missed  seeing  her. 

Anxiously,  I peered  through  the 
woods.  Suddenly  I saw  a long  black 
neck  weaving  like  a snake  from  a 
charmer’s  basket.  Soon  the  bird  came 
into  full  view!  Few  things  on  earth 
can  generate  the  excitement  of  this 
moment.  He  stopped  at  the  top  of  the 
bank  on  this  side  of  the  road.  He 
also  stopped  yelping.  I think  he  saw 
me  behind  my  stick  of  a pine  which 
seemed  to  be  getting  smaller  and  skin- 
nier all  the  time  as  I stood  there. 

Why  didn’t  Wendy  shoot?  How 
much  better  chance  did  she  need? 
That  turkey  was  going  to  fly  any  sec- 
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ond!  Tormented  for  what  seemed  to 
be  five  minutes,  I waited. 

“Ka-Bam!” 

Wendy  actually  shot! 

Down  went  the  turkey,  up  went 
Wendy’s  hat  and  she  stood  there  look- 
ing. I hollered  over  for  her  to  check 
the  safety  and  get  over  to  that  turkey 
ready  for  a second  shot.  But  that  shot 
wasn’t  needed  as  there  lay  Wendy’s 
first  turkey  in  all  his  native  beauty,  a 
13-pound  hen  whose  wings  seemed  to 
spread  all  over  the  place  when  she 
picked  it  up.  The  bronze,  brown  and 
green  plumage  shone  as  I had  never 
seen  a turkey  shine  before.  When  I 
asked  Wendy  why  she  hadn’t  shot 
sooner,  she  replied,  “Well,  you  told 
me  to  always  shoot  for  the  head  and 
neck,  and  I couldn’t  see  them  at  first.” 
Believe  it  or  not,  when  I cleaned  the 
turkey  the  only  pellets  I could  find 


were  in  the  head  and  neck.  Chalk  up 
one  point  for  Wendy,  another  gray 
hair  for  me!  The  warmth  and  excite- 
ment of  this  moment  are  impossible 
to  describe.  It  must  be  experienced! 

One  proud  girl  carried  that  turkey 
home  from  the  woods.  Several  hunters 
we  met,  veterans  at  turkey  hunting, 
all  took  time  to  make  a big  fuss  over 
Wendy’s  turkey.  Of  course,  the  best 
feeling  of  all  for  her  was  when  she 
arrived  home  and  proudly  hefted  the 
bird  through  the  front  door  to  show 
the  rest  of  the  family.  I must  confess 
my  own  hat  felt  several  sizes  too  small 
that  day! 

So  fathers,  take  your  boy  or  girl 
hunting.  If  you  persist  long  enough, 
that  buck  or  turkey  has  to  come  along 
at  precisely  the  right  moment.  He’s 
probably  just  over  that  next  ridge 
right  now! 


GUEST  EDITORIAL  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

tax  included.  I intend  to  keep  these 
guns  and  enjoy  the  use  of  them  le- 
gally. 

I sincerely  doubt  if  ever  any  law 
is  passed  in  Pennsylvania  that  says 
“turn  in  these  guns,  they  must  be 
destroyed.”  But  on  this  fast  changing 
planet  we  call  home,  even  in  Penn- 
sylvania one  cannot  be  sure  of  many 
things  these  days.  When  it  comes  to 
such  proposals  as  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crime  Commission  there  is  but 
one  thing  I am  sure  of.  That  one 
thing  is  my  opinion  of  them.  And  it 
is  not  intended  to  sidestep  or  play 
down  that  opinion. 


Therefore,  and  in  full  sincerity,  if 
ever  any  State,  Federal  or  other 
official  calls  to  take  these  guns,  simply 
because  I own  them,  and  the  only 
illegal  act  charged  is  solely  that  of 
ownership,  he,  she,  or  they,  are  here- 
by advised  to  have  something  along 
more  persuasive  than  a piece  of  paper 
or  a badge. 

It  is  fully  realized,  that  to  many, 
such  a statement  will  be  considered 
a strong  one. 

It  just  happens  that’s  the  way  it  is 
and  that’s  the  way  it’s  meant.— Heap 
Alexander  in  the  New  Bethlehem, 
Rimersburg,  Sligo  Leader-Vindicator. 


Must  Get  Lonesome 

All  bumble  bees  die  in  the  winter  except  the  queen  bee.  She  alone  survives 
to  produce  another  generation. 

So  What’s  in  a Name? 

The  purple  finch  is  not  at  all  purple.  The  male  is  an  old-rose  color  and 
the  female  has  the  general  sparrowlike  appearance. 
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25-Year  Club 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  rec- 
ord among  public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few 
organizations  in  any  area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employes. 
The  most  recent  PGC  employes  to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown 
on  these  three  pages. 


Earl  Geesaman 

Asst.  Chief,  Law  Enf. 
Harrisburg 


Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director 
Harrisburg 


John  C.  Behe! 

Hunter  Safety  Coordinator 
Harrisburg 


Rozell  Stidd 

PGC  License  Section 
Harrisburg 


Stephen  Mace 

LMA,  Southeast  Div. 
Reading 


Robert  Sphar 

P-R  Area  Leader,  NW  Div. 
Franklin 


Stanley  E.  For 

Wildlife  Biologii 
Harrisburg 


Samuel  McFarland 

Land  Manager,  SE  Div. 
Centerport 


William  Neely 

DGP,  Potter  County 
Austin 


John  Doebling 


P-R  Coordinator 
Harrisburg 


Edward  Cox 

DGP,  Somerset  County 
Somerset 


Billy  A.  Drasher  Virgil  Rea 

Waterfowl  Mgt.  Agent  LEA,  Northwest  Div . 

Harrisburg  Seneca 


Cal  Hooper 

DGP,  Lawrence  County 
New  Castle 


William  Koehler 

Asst.  Supt.,  Loyalsock  GF 
Montoursville 


Ralph  Cady 

Photo  Specialist 
Harrisburg 


Albert  Kriefski 

DGP,  Wyoming  County 
Tunkhannock 


Paul  A.  Ranck 

DGP,  Lycoming  Co. 
Williamsport 


John  J.  Troutman 

DGP,  Adams  Co. 
New  Oxford 


Woodrow  Portzline 

Land  Manager,  NW  Div. 
Slippery  Rock 


Donald  Schake 

LMA,  Northwest  Div. 
Seneca 


Wilmer  C.  Richter 

Wildlife  Biologist 
Jersey  Shore 


Nicholas  Vukovich 

Supt.,  Resources  Planning 
Harrisburg 


George  Church 

Land  Manager,  SW  Div. 
Ligonier 


Paul  Miller 

Land  Manager,  SC  Div. 
Chambersburg 


Handicapped  Bruin 

MONROE  COUNTY- During  my 
first  spring  in  Monroe  County,  I re- 
ceive numerous  bear  complaints.  Most 
had  to  do  with  these  animals  eating 
garbage  and  leaving  the  area  in  a 
mess,  or  getting  into  beehives.  Just 
having  a bear  in  the  area  gets  some 
people  excited.  One  complaint  was 
of  a bear  getting  into  garbage  cans,  at- 
tempting to  get  into  houses,  and  eat- 
ing all  the  feed  from  the  bird  feeders 
in  an  area.  When  this  bear  was 
trapped  it  was  noted  he  had  been  shot 
in  the  chest  with  a small  caliber  gun. 
This  caused  the  loss  of  use  of  the 
right  front  leg  and  the  animal  had  a 
hard  time  obtaining  natural  food. 
This  bear  was  tagged  and  marked  for 
identification  purposes  and  also  fitted 
with  an  electronic  sending  collar  so  he 
could  be  located  at  different  times  to 
see  if  the  wound  healed.— District 
Game  Protector  D.  C.  Beach,  Mt. 
Pocono. 


Points  of  View 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY -Recently 
I disposed  of  a monk  parakeet  and  the 
reaction  of  the  neighborhood  was  very 
interesting.  Many  understood  the  rea- 
sons why  the  bird  had  to  be  destroyed 
but  many  others  felt  that  such  a pretty 
bird  certainly  could  not  do  all  of  the 
damage  this  one  can.  Strange  how 
people  will  be  so  concerned  with  their 
emotions  they  fail  to  face  a problem 
and  its  consequences.  Nature  is  life 
and  death  or  vice-versa.— District 
Game  Protector  W.  D.  Shultz,  New 
Castle. 


Andy’s  Way 

GREENE  COUNTY- While  inves- 
tigating a beaver  damage  complaint, 
the  lady  who  owned  the  property 
showed  me  all  the  damage  the  animals 
had  done  and  insisted  they  had  to  go. 
That  evening  I contacted  Deputy 
Andy  Ewart  to  make  plans  to  live  trap 
the  beaver.  He  told  me  he  would  go 
out  and  check  the  damage  and  talk 
with  the  lady.  I don’t  know  what 
Andy  told  her,  but  I hear  he  was 
sitting  on  top  of  the  beaver  lodge  and 
when  the  lady  asked  what  he  was  do- 
ing he  said  he  was  just  listening  to 
the  babies  cry.  ( I guess  they  just 


found  out  they  were  going  to  lose 
their  home.)  The  lady  then  listened 
to  the  young  beavers  also,  and  after  a 
long  talk  with  Andy  she  decided  that 
they  could  stay  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  My  question  is,  “Was  it  the 
young  beaver  or  Andy’s  way  with  the 
ladies  that  caused  the  change  of 
heart?”  — District  Game  Protector 
W.  A.  McGinness,  Waynesburg. 
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Full  Box 

ERIE  COUNTY  - Deputy  John 
Tombaugh  had  his  “first”  in  trapping 
recently.  After  setting  a box  trap 
for  a nuisance  raccoon,  he  checked 
later  and  found  he  had  captured  a 
young  opossum  and  a skunk  at  the 
same  time.  The  opossum  wasn’t  heavy 
enough  to  set  the  trap  off,  but  his 
dinner  mate,  the  skunk,  wasn’t  as 
careful.— District  Game  Protector  A.  C. 
Martin,  Erie. 


Greedy  Guy 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-ln 
mid-July,  Food  and  Cover  Crop  em- 
ployee Cloyd  Ribblet  was  working  in 
the  turkey  hardening  pen  on  State 
Game  Land  42  at  New  Florence  when 
he  came  upon  a yellow  phase  timber 
rattler.  He  killed  the  snake,  which 
measured  approximately  40  inches. 
Two  energetic  young  boys  got  the  job 
of  skinning  it  to  save  the  hide  for  dis- 
play. They  were  very  much  surprised 
to  find  a full  grown  gray  squirrel  in 
the  rattler’s  stomach.  The  squirrel  was 
almost  too  large  for  the  snake  to 
handle,  as  the  squirrel’s  head  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach  and  the  tail 
was  still  in  the  back  of  the  snake’s 
mouth.— District  Game  Protector  R.  D. 
Buss,  Ligonier. 


Actions  Louder  Than  Words 

BERKS  COUNTY— While  checking 
a dove  roost  on  State  Game  Land: 
280,  I came  across  a bag  of  trasl 
strewn  over  the  landscape.  This  re 
minded  me  of  an  incident  that  oc 
curred  near  this  spot  a year  ago.  Ton 
Porch,  outdoor  writer  for  the  Philadel 
phia  Bulletin , and  I were  making  ; 
tour  of  the  Game  Lands  when  w( 
came  across  an  area  littered  witf 
plastic  shell  cases  and  other  debris 
We  were  discussing  why  people  in 
sist  on  leaving  dirty  trademarks  be- 
hind, when  suddenly  Tom  exclaimed 
“Why  don’t  we  do  something  about  il 
rather  than  just  complain,”  and  im- 
mediately began  the  cleanup.  It  wa: 
a wonderful  act,  even  if  it  shouldn’l 
have  been  necessary,  the  kind  thal 
sportsmen  can  be  proud  of.— District 
Game  Protector  K.  M.  Zinn,  Bernville 


and  I were  storing  targets  after  a day 
of  firearms  training  for  a group  of 
State  College  security  officers.  One 
of  the  group  approached  us  and  said 
he  believed  he  had  found  an  explana- 
tion for  his  poor  scores.  He  stated  he 
was  a retired  fireman  and  you  have  to 
aim  high  with  a hose  to  hit  your  target. 
—District  Game  Protector  B.  K. 
Moore,  Loysville. 
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King-Size  “Cub” 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - I recently 
received  a call  from  a woman  on  the 
outskirts  of  Oil  City  who  wanted  me  to 
come  and  pick  a cub  bear  she  felt 
was  lost  from  its  mother.  After  hear- 
ing it  was  about  four  feet  tall  when 
standing  on  all  four  feet,  I assured 
her  it  was  no  cub  that  was  lost  and 
I was  not  about  to  try  to  pick  up  any 
bear  that  big,  even  if  it  was  a cub.— 
District  Game  Protector  L.  E.  Yocum, 
Franklin. 


Right  Approach 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-1  recent- 
ly attended  a women’s  defensive  train- 
ing course  at  McKeesport  Sportsmen’s 
Club.  The  course  included  a film  from 
the  NRA  showing  the  different  ways  a 
woman  can  protect  herself  against  an 
attacker,  a talk  on  gun  safety  in  the 
home,  and  then  pistol  shooting  on  the 
range.  Every  woman  in  attendance  en- 
joyed herself,  but  more  important, 
they  learned  quite  a bit  about  the  safe 
handling  and  firing  of  firearms.  I 
hope  that  more  clubs  in  the  future  will 
put  on  programs  such  as  this.  Too 
many  housewives  know  too  little  about 
firearms  and  this  course  at  the  very 
least  will  help  them  overcome  their 
fear  of  firearms.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  H.  Mclntire,  Clairton. 


Check  Those  Prints,  Officer! 

YORK  COUNTY-A  local  State  Po- 
lice officer  called  me  on  a damage 
complaint.  When  I arrived  he  showed 
me  the  large  lawn  to  the  rear  of  his 
house  with  small  holes  all  over  the 
place.  He  claimed  he  spent  quite  a 
bit  of  money  to  keep  it  nice  but  said 
the  deer  have  a crossing  over  his  lawn 
and  they  must  also  be  mating  there 
to  mess  it  up  so  much.  So  I sug- 
gested that  if  he  sprayed  his  lawn 
with  insecticide  his  problem  would  be 
over,  because  then  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  grubs  for  the  skunks 
to  dig  up.— District  Game  Protector 
G.  J.  Martin,  York. 


been  working  on  beaver  damage  com- 
plaints from  the  close  of  beaver  sea- 
son. Wish  I could  catch  all  of  them 
as  fast  as  I did  a pair  in  Smithfield 
Township  that  had  plugged  a road 
culvert.  One  of  them  came  out  and 
watched  me  tear  a hole  in  the  dam 
and  set  the  trap.  I walked  back  to 
the  car  and  when  I looked  back  he 
was  in  the  trap.  I bagged  him  and 
reset  the  trap  and  left.  I came  back 
about  a half-hour  later  and  the  other 
one  was  in  the  trap.  This  was  the 
fastest  I’ve  ever  taken  care  of  a beaver 
complaint.— District  Game  Protector 
A.  D.  Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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The  Monk 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  - Since 
the  GAME  NEWS  release  of  the  in- 
formation on  the  Monk  Parakeet,  I 
had  two  calls  regarding  sightings  of 
this  bird.  In  one  case  a pair  was  re- 
ported and  both  were  taken  care  of.— 
District  Game  Protector  R.  H.  Muir, 
Kittanning. 

Too  Many  Raccoons 
BEDFORD  COUNTY- It’s  sure  a 
good  year  for  raccoons.  I received  a 
complaint  from  a farmer  that  they 
were  getting  in  his  sweet  corn,  so  I 
set  six  traps  for  him  and  three  nights 
later  we  had  fourteen  raccoons.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  B.  L.  Warner, 
Bedford. 


Safety  Factor 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - Brenda,  a 
daughter  of  Deputy  Bud  Milliken  of 
Honey  Grove,  has  a pet  box  turtle  that 
is  a yearly  visitor.  Seven  years  ago 
during  a summer  visit,  Bud  painted 
some  fluorescent  orange  paint  on  his 
(or  her)  shell,  and  each  summer  since 
the  same  turtle  has  come  back  once 
a year  for  a handout.  He  eats  his  fill 
of  dog  food,  worms  and  chicken 
scraps,  then  lumbers  off  into  the 
woods.  Could  it  be  that  turtles— as 
well  as  hunters— live  longer  if  they 
wear  blaze  orange?— District  Game 
Protector  R.  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Thanks 

MERCER  COUNTY  - On  August 
4,  the  Mercer  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen  had  a party  to  honor  all 
the  deputies  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions  from  this  county.  This 
is  my  opportunity  to  thank  all  those 
dedicated  men  who  put  in  so  many 
thankless  hours  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  heartwarming  to  see  that  the 
sportsmen  of  Mercer  County  do  ap- 
preciate their  efforts,  and  a special 
thanks  goes  to  these  sportsmen  who 
help  make  Pennsylvania  a state  to 
be  proud  of.— District  Game  Protector 
L.  P.  Heade,  Mercer. 


Hang  In  There,  Vi 

FOREST /LAWRENCE  COUN- 

TIES— It  seems  there  is  a city  girl 
(learning  about  wildlife)  married  to 
a Lawrence  County  deputy.  After  be- 
ing told  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
deer,  she  said  she  had  seen  something 
lying  back  in  the  woods  with  “things” 
all  over  its  head.  It  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  biggest  bucks  the  deputy  ever 
saw.  Later  she  saw  an  “ostrich,” 
which  proved  to  be  a tom  turkey.  But 
Vi’s  learning,  isn’t  she,  Dick?— Land 
Manager  D.  Grose,  Marienville. 


He  Didn’t  Think  . . . 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - Deputy  Bill 
Wertz  of  Altoona  was  revealing  some 
of  his  past  experiences  to  new  deputies 
at  our  last  training  session,  and  he 
isn’t  fully  satisfied  that  experience  is 
the  best  teacher.  Last  year  he  appre- 
hended a man  with  a loaded  rifle  in 
his  vehicle.  He  started  to  explain  how 
dangerous  that  was,  when  the  man 
held  out  the  stub  of  his  left  arm  and 
stated  he  knew  all  about  that,  for 
he’d  had  a loaded  rifle  in  his  car  two 
years  earlier  and  it  had  gone  off  and 
blew  off  his  left  hand.  But  he  didn’t 
think  it  would  happen  again— District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Badger,  Altoona. 
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By  Ted  Godshall 

Waterfowl  Seasons  Set 


WATERFOWL  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  1973  were  announced 
this  week  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  within  frameworks  set  up 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife. 

There  will  be  a split  duck  season 
again  this  year,  an  innovation  begun 
in  1972  which  met  with  widespread 
hunter  approval.  Shooting  of  canvas- 
back  and  redhead  ducks,  brant,  snow 
geese,  blue  geese  and  swans  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Continuing  other  changes  begun 
last  year,  the  opening  hour  for  all 
waterfowl  hunting  on  the  first  day  of 
the  duck  season,  October  13,  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  will  be  8 
a.m.,  and  hunters  will  be  permitted 
to  take  the  full  limit  of  geese  in  all 
counties  of  the  state  except  Craw- 
ford. 

Last  year’s  60-day  duck  season  has 
been  reduced  to  45  days  for  1973.  The 
shorter  season  is  necessary  because 
less  birds  are  available  due  to  poor 
production  in  the  major  breeding 
regions,  making  it  necessary  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  breeding  stock.  In 
view  of  the  shorter  season,  a week 
was  removed  from  each  end  as  a fair 
compromise  to  the  desires  of  early 
and  late  season  shooters. 

The  initial  season  for  ducks,  coots 
and  mergansers  will  open  on  Satur- 
day, October  13,  and  close  on  Satur- 
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day,  October  20.  The  second  part  of 
the  duck,  coot  and  merganser  season 
will  open  on  Friday,  November  2,  and 
close  on  Saturday,  December  8. 

A 70-day  goose  season  will  open 
on  Saturday,  October  6,  and  close  on 
Friday,  December  14,  except  in  Craw- 
ford and  Erie  counties  and  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Waterfowl  Area  where  the 
season  will  be  October  13  through 
December  14. 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks  is  4, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8 after  the 
first  day.  Hunters  this  year  again 
may  take  15  coots  daily,  with  a pos- 
session limit  of  30.  Bag  limit  on  mer- 
gansers remains  at  5 daily,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  10.  Not  more  than 
one  hooded  merganser  may  be  taken 
daily,  and  the  possession  limit  on  this 
species  is  2. 

Depressed  populations  of  canvas- 
backs,  redheads  and  brant  make  it 
necessary  to  continue  the  closed 
seasons  on  these  species. 

Three  geese  may  be  taken  per  day, 
except  in  Crawford  County,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  6 after  the  first 
day.  Only  1 goose  may  be  taken  per 
day  in  Crawford  County. 

Pennsylvania  gunners  will  again 
have  to  be  careful  about  the  species 
of  ducks  they  shoot.  Daily  limits  on 
black  ducks  and  wood  ducks  are  2 
each  per  day,  with  possession  limits  of 
4 blacks  and  2 woodies  after  opening 
day. 

During  the  regular  duck  season, 
hunters  may  take  2 scaup  daily  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  duck  limit,  but 
only  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and 
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Presque  Isle  Bay.  Possession  limit 
on  extra  scaup  is  4. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  water- 
fowl  season,  Saturday,  October  13,  it 
will  be  unlawful  to  take  any  wild 
migratory  waterfowl— geese  as  well  as 
ducks— prior  to  8 a.m.  in  the  counties 
of  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Venango  and  Warren. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  regular 
small  game  season,  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 27,  it  will  be  unlawful  to  take 
any  wild  birds  or  wild  animals,  mi- 
gratory or  otherwise,  before  9 a.m. 
anywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  Other- 
wise, hunting  hours  for  waterfowl  will 
be  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 


until  sunset,  except  the  Controlled 
Shooting  sections  of  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Area  where  shooting  ends 
at  noon. 

The  Controlled  Shooting  sections  of 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  will  open 
Saturday,  October  13  and  continue  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  Applications  must  be  post- 
marked September  1 through  Septem- 
ber 20. 

There  will  be  no  waterfowl  hunting 
this  year  on  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  area  which  lies  in  Lan- 
caster and  Lebanon  Counties.  The 
area  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be 
open  for  controlled  shooting  in  the  fall 
of  1974. 


Photo  by  Tom  Fegely 

THOUGH  MANY  PERSONS  THINK  OF  duck  hunting  only  in  relation  to  rivers  or  large 
lakes,  with  elaborate  blinds  and  scores  of  decoys,  it’s  quite  possible  to  get  good 
hunting  for  some  species  on  small  woods  ponds  too. 
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Raymond  H.  Momingstar 


Charles  M.  Laird 


Laird  Succeeds  Momingstar 


Charles  M.  Laird  has  succeeded 
Raymond  H.  Momingstar  as  Super- 
visor of  the  Northcentral  Division, 
following  Momingstar ’s  recent  retire- 
ment. Laird,  a native  of  Bellwood  and 
a graduate  of  Penn  State,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  sixth  training  class.  He  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Northcentral 
office  as  Pittman-Robertson  Area 
Leader  since  1969.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  assistant  superintendent  at  the 


training  school  and  a game  protector 
in  Centre  County.  Momingstar  began 
his  Commission  duties  as  a refuge 
keeper  at  English  Center,  following 
his  graduation  with  the  first  training 
class.  After  service  in  the  army  during 
World  War  II  he  was  assigned  to  Ly- 
coming County  as  a game  protector, 
became  wildlife  protection  assistant 
in  the  Northcentral  Division  in  1956. 
and  division  supervisor  in  1963. 


Game  Commission  May  Accept  Gifts 

Conservation-minded  groups  and  individuals  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
future  of  hunting  in  Pennsyvania  by  making  donations  to  the  Game  Fund 
or  providing  gifts  to  the  Game  Commission.  The  Commission  has  been  given 
a number  of  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  public  hunting , ranging  in  size  from 
small  river  islands  up  to  rather  extensive  holdings.  Also  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  past  were  large,  valuable  mineral  rights.  The  Commission  also  has 
the  right  to  accept  donations  from  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  association; 
these  are  placed  in  the  Game  Fund  and  used  to  purchase  public  hunting  lands 
or  for  other  phases  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  management  program. 
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THIS  PHOTO  WAS  TAKEN  IN  THE  VICINITY  of  Renovo  about  1915.  It  shows  a typical 
deer  camp  of  that  era  and  typical  firearms — lever  action  rifles  and  a double-barrel 
shotgun.  Third  man  from  the  right  is  David  Wertz  and  the  fourth  and  seventh  are  his 
sons.  No  other  information  is  available.  Photo  from  E.  W.  Bear,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Environmental  Education 
Advisory  Council  Formed 

Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp  recently  announced  the  appointment  of  a sixteen- 
member  Environmental  Education  Advisory  Council  to  study  the  status  of 
environmental  education  in  Pennsylvania  and  prepare  recommendations  for 
further  development  and  implementation  of  a broad-based  environmental  ed- 
ucation program.  Members  of  the  Council  were  named  by  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation John  C.  Pittenger  and  Secretary  of  Environmental  Resources  Maurice  K. 
Goddard. 

The  Council  is  concerned  with  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  is  the 
current  state  of  environmental  education  in  Pennsylvania?  (2)  In  what  ways 
can  environmental  education  be  expanded  or  improved?  (3)  What  additional 
curricular  resources  would  be  needed  to  bring  about  such  expansion  and/or 
improvement?  (4)  What  additional  teacher  training  programs,  pre-service 
or  in-service,  would  be  needed  to  bring  about  such  expansion  and/or  im- 
provement? (5)  How  can  the  resources  of  the  DER  be  integrated  into  a 
comprehensive  program  of  environmental  education? 

Persons  working  in  related  fields  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Council  are  invited  to  contact  Dr.  John  Hug,  Director  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation, Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  RD  1,  Box  97,  Mill  Run,  Pa.  15464. 
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THE  1973  GOLD  MEDAL  AWARD  AND  CITATION  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  & Game 
Protective  Assoc,  went  to  Russell  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  at  the  91st  anniversary  of  the  association.  Making  the  presen- 
tation is  Ralph  Olsen,  president  of  the  association.  Watching  are  Gen.  Nicholas 
Biddle,  for  31  years  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  former 
recipient  of  the  award,  and  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 


Deer  Hides  Bring  In  $12,804 

Sales  of  deer  hides  during  the  past  year  netted  the  Game  Commission 
$12,804.  The  average  price  paid  for  2439  hides  was  $5.25,  the  highest  in 
many  years.  The  figure  is  more  than  double  the  $6334  received  for  2030 
hides  one  year  earlier,  when  the  average  price  was  $3.12.  These  hides  we»re 
recovered  by  the  Game  Commission  personnel  from  whitetails  killed  il- 
legally, lawfully  for  crop  damage,  and  accidentally  on  highways. 


PGC  Buys  Two  Tracts  from  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
The  Game  Commission  has  purchased  two  parcels  of  land  totaling  3100 
acres  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy.  The  largest  tract  com- 
prises 1900  acres  where  Conemaugh  River  cuts  through  Chestnut  Ridge  in 
Westmoreland  and  Indiana  counties.  This  is  a wild  and  scenic  area,  with 
thickets  of  laurel,  huge  rock  outcrops  and  dramatic  overlooks.  The  second 
area,  known  as  the  Schollard  Run  Wetlands,  consists  of  1200  acres  in  Law- 
rence and  Mercer  counties.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  marshes  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  southernmost  major  wetland  in  that  part  of  the  state.  Several 
waterfowl  species  are  common  here,  as  well  as  hawks,  herons  and  various 
furbearers,  and  upland  game  and  deer  are  found  along  the  edges.  Springfield 
Falls,  a 25-foot-high  natural  waterfall  popular  with  hikers  and  photogaphers, 
is  located  here  near  the  intersection  of  Routes  19  and  335. 
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To  Hunt  Small  Game 

by 

Susan  M.  Pajak 


IF  EVER  THERE  was  a good  reason 
for  you  ladies  to  get  out  of  the 
house  and  into  the  fields  ...  it  would 
have  to  be  for  some  small  game  hunt- 
ing. You  simply  must  go  this  year. 

This  particular  hunting  season  oc- 
curs at  a pleasant  time  of  year  when 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  and 
the  autumn  scenery  delightful.  You 
can  kick  around  outdoors  for  several 
hours  and  not  even  notice  the  Novem- 
ber briskness  in  the  air.  It  is  most  ex- 
hilerating. 

SMALL  GAME  HUNTING  is  ex- 
actly that— the  hunting  of  small  game 
with  the  RABBIT  and  RING- 
NECKED PHEASANT  (colorful 
male)  the  most  sought  after  game, 
prized  for  the  meat  as  well  as  the 
fur  or  feathers.  They  are  small  in  size 
thus  the  meaning  of  small  game  hunt- 
ing. 

More  likely  than  not  you  will  be  a 
member  of  a HUNTING  PARTY 
which  consists  of,  by  law,  not  more 
than  FIVE  PERSONS.  The  party 
should  have  a CO-ORDINATOR  who 
will  direct  the  hunt  as  well  as  the 
hunters.  He  gives  the  general  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  the  hunt  is  to  proceed. 
It  could  be  you  this  year! 

After  arriving  in  the  country,  slip 
on  your  OUTER  HUNTING  GAR- 
MENTS over  regular  slacks,  sweaters, 
et  cetera.  These  outer  clothes  consist 
of  BRUSH  PANTS,  VEST  with  game 
pocket  (preferably  BLAZE  ORANGE 
in  color),  a blaze  orange  cap,  and  a 
pair  of  comfortable  leather  BOOTS. 
Sometimes  a pair  of  GLOVES  can 
come  in  handy. 

When  everyone  is  in  readiness  to 
begin  the  hunt,  the  co-ordinator  ex- 
plains the  proposed  ADVANCE  AND 
COVERAGE  of  the  field.  Also,  opin- 
ions and  observations  are  openly  dis- 
cussed at  this  time. 


SUSAN  PAJAK  pauses  a moment  to  con- 
sider which  direction  to  hunt.  Her  equip- 
ment is  typical  of  that  chosen  by  many 
women  hunters. 

The  hunters  usually  decide  their 
HUNTING  POSITIONS  beforehand; 
that  is,  whether  they  want  the  left 
edge  of  the  field,  next  to  left,  middle, 
next  to  right,  or  right. 

Thus  you  have  five  hunters  posi- 
tioned in  a line  from  left  to  right,  with 
a distance  of  about  25  yards  between 
each  hunter.  This  gives  good  FIELD 
COVERAGE  and  SHOOTING  SAFE- 
TY. For  your  first  time  out  select,  or 
ask,  for  the  middle  position. 

Just  before  actually  entering  the 
field  you  load  your  SHOTGUN— 
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SAFE  ON— which,  if  it’s  a repeater, 
should  be  plugged  to  hold  only 
THREE  SHELLS.  A PLUG  is  a piece 
of  round,  smooth  wood  inserted  in 
the  MAGAZINE  so  that  no  more  than 
two  shells  can  fit  in  the  magazine  at 
any  time.  These,  plus  one  in  the 
FIRING  CHAMBER,  give  you  three 
shots— the  legal  limit.  Extra  shells  are 
pocketed. 


When  intently  hunting  a field,  carry 
your  shotgun  in  a position  of  readi- 
ness, palming  the  SLIDE  with  your 
left  hand  while  grasping  the  PISTOL 
GRIP  of  the  STOCK  with  your  right. 
Reverse  for  left-handedness.  Until 
ready  to  shoot,  the  SAFETY  is  ON 
and  your  finger  is  OFF  the  trigger. 

Only  when  a shot  is  clearly  yours 
do  you  prepare  to  fire.  For  example: 
If  you  have  selected  the  middle  posi- 
tion the  shot  would  be  yours  should 
the  quarry  go  out  directly  in  front  of 
you. 

If  the  game  suddenly  and  sharply 
angles  to  the  right  or  left,  the  shot 
belongs  to  one  of  the  other  hunters. 
In  the  case  of  a rabbit  running  back 
through  the  line  of  hunters,  no  one 
shoots. 

KEY  WORD:  SMALL  GAME 

HUNTING— the  act  of  hunting  small 
game  such  as  rabbits  and  male  pheas- 
ants expressly  for  meat. 
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PREPARING  TO  ENJOY  A delicious  meal  of  brandied  goose  are  Mrs.  Ned  Smith,  Mrs. 
Lichtenberger,  former  GAME  NEWS  editor  Will  Johns,  PGC  Deputy  Executive  Director 
Bob  Lichtenberger  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Bashline. 


Rountree  Cooks  Again! 

By  Les  Rountree 


IT’S  THAT  TIME  of  the  year  again 
when  things  furred,  feathered  and 
hairy  begin  to  find  their  way  into 
the  Rountree  kitchen.  There  are  three 
general  avenues  that  wild  game  us- 
ually follow.  One— it  is  improperly 
cleaned  and  eventually  winds  up  in 
the  garbage  can.  Two— it  is  reason- 
ably well  cleaned,  allowed  to  mellow 
in  the  freezer  for  several  months  and 
then  fried  to  a burnt  crisp  and  the 
family  suffers  through  their  “annual 
game  dinner.”  Three— it  is  properly 
cared  for  and  transformed  into  the 
finest  meals  available.  It  is  the  third 
alternative  that  we  will  concern  our- 
selves with  this  month,  for  that  is  the 
only  acceptable  manner  in  which  to 
treat  the  best  meat  that  nature  ever 
created. 

With  food  prices  rising  all  the  time 
and  no  end  in  sight,  it  is  even  more 
important  today  for  us  to  utilize  the 
meat  that  our  hunters  bring  home. 


If  you  do  not  happen  to  be  a hunter 
you  may  know  one,  and  if  he  offers 
you  a pheasant,  rabbit  or  a chunk  of 
venison,  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  refuse 
it  on  any  account.  And  don’t  be  mis- 
led by  so-called  “conservationists”  who 
tell  you  that  by  eating  wild  game  you 
are  contributing  to  that  particular 
creature’s  extinction.  No  game  animal 
that  is  hunted  for  food  and  sport  is 
in  any  danger  of  extinction.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  the  reverse  is  true. 
We  have  more  deer,  turkeys,  pheas- 
ants, elk  and  squirrels  than  we  did 
twenty  years  ago,  and  with  most  other 
popular  game  birds  and  animals  the 
status  quo  is  easily  maintained  through 
intelligent  seasons  and  bag  limits. 
Enough  said  about  that.  This  is 
going  to  be  a recipe  column  and  let’s 
get  to  eating  some  of  that  meat. 

Woodchucks — A lot  of  woodchucks 
are  harvested  each  year  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania  but  very  few  of  them  wind  up 
in  the  pot.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  I 
know  of  no  tougher  animal  in  the 
world  to  clean  properly  (except  snap- 
ping turtles).  The  skin  is  difficult  to 
get  off  and  the  meat  on  the  big  old 
boys  is  not  exactly  the  tenderest 
chewing  in  the  world.  But  with  meat 
prices  where  they  are  I am  finding 
myself  cleaning  more  of  them.  If  they 
are  cared  for  soon  after  killing,  the 
job  is  much  easier  (as  it  is  with  any 
game).  The  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  put  out  some 
good  advice  in  a recent  newsletter 
about  the  matter  of  cleaning  them. 
They  suggest  the  use  of  a sharp  hand 
axe  or  hatchet.  It’s  a whale  of  a lot 
quicker  than  any  other  method. 

Simply  chop  off  the  head  and  feet 
with  five  solid  whacks.  Then  slit  the 
skin  around  the  middle  and  pull  off 
the  hide  in  two  sections.  Two  people 
pulling  against  each  other  can  do  it 
faster.  Since  most  hunters  are  in  the 
field  with  a buddy  this  can  be  done 
on  the  spot.  Remove  the  intestines 
and  quarter  the  chuck  with  the  hand 
axe.  Hang  the  meat  up  to  cool  in  an 
onion  sack  (or  cheesecloth)  and  con- 
tinue the  hunt. 

All  chucks,  even  young  ones,  can  be 
a mite  tough  so  they  should  be  par- 
boiled or  marinated  before  final  prep- 
aration. Any  wild  meat  that  you  sus- 
pect may  be  a trifle  on  the  old  side 
can  be  marinated  and  here’s  an  easy 
concoction  to  do  it  with. 

Marinade — 

Water  (enough  to  cover  meat) 

1 cup  sugar  1 bay  leaf 

/4  cup  vinegar  1 sliced  onion 

It  cup  salt  shake  of  chili  powder 

Soak  woodchuck  in  marinade  for  48 
hours  in  a cool  place.  Dry  pieces  with 
paper  towels  before  cooking. 


Italian  Style  Braised  Woodchuck — 

4 tbs.  olive  oil  Yi  tsp.  of  oregano 
1 chopped  onion  Vi  tsp.  basil 
1 chopped  carrot  M tsp.  marjoram 
1 chopped  stalk  of 
celery  (with  leaves) 

1 cup  tomato  juice 
6 ounces  tomato 
paste 

Roll  pieces  of  woodchuck  in  floui 
seasoned  with  salt,  and  pepper  anc 
brown  in  hot  olive  oil  in  a heavy  deep 
skillet.  Add  the  above  ingredients 
cover  and  simmer  over  low  heat  unti 
the  meat  is  tender  (about  two  hour: 
for  a yearling  chuck).  Place  meat  or 
a heated  platter  surrounding  a bed  oi 
buttered  noodles.  Pour  the  sauce 
from  the  skillet  over  the  noodles  anc 
meat.  Serve  with  a green  salac 
dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar  and  hoi 
Italian  bread.  It’s  delicious! 

Ducks  and  Geese — The  flavor  of  the 
puddling  ducks  (mallards,  woodies 
teal,  blacks)  and  wild  geese  is  abso- 
lutely unique.  I prefer  the  smallei 
ducks  broiled  or  roasted  lightly,  eat- 
ing them  when  they  are  slightly  rare 
and  juicy.  But  some  don’t  share  my 
caveman  leanings  so  here  is  a more 
elaborate  concoction  that  Frank  Mar- 
tens up  at  Mt.  Airy  Lodge  came  up 
with.  Serve  this  one  to  guests  whc 
say  they  don’t  like  game  and  they’ll 
be  camping  on  your  doorstep. 

Brandied  Goose  ( or  Duck ) — 

2 tbs.  butter 

2 tbs.  cooking  oil 

1 beef  & 2 chicken  bouillon  cubes  in  3 
cups  of  water 

2 tbs.  A-l  Sauce 

4 tbs.  medium  dry  sherry 
Sprinkling  of  marjoram  and  pepper 
/4  tsp.  salt 
2 bay  leaves 

Cut  bird(s)  into  serving  pieces,  roll 
in  a little  flour  and  brown  in  the  but- 
ter and  cooking  oil  in  a deep  oven- 
proof casserole.  Add  rest  of  ingred- 
ients, cover  and  bake  in  a 325-degree 
oven  for  about  2M  hours— until  pieces 
are  tender  (a  tough  old  goose  could 
take  longer ) . Remove  pieces  from  the 
casserole.  Mix  2 tbs.  cornstarch  with 
a 1 pound  can  of  sweet  pitted  cherries 
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(with  syrup ) and  add  to  the  pan  juices 
with  2 tbs.  brandy.  Stir  and  heat  over 
low  flame  until  sauce  is  slightly  thick- 
ened, return  goose  and  baste  with  the 
cherry  brandy  sauce.  Simmer  for  15 
minutes,  basting  several  times. 

Place  the  bird  on  a heated  platter 
and  spoon  a little  of  the  sauce  over 
each  piece.  Serve  the  rest  of  the 
sauce  in  a gravy  boat  to  be  ladled  over 
hot  rice. 

GAME  NEWS  reader  Walter  Jacobs 
from  Irvington,  N.J.,  supplied  me  with 
the  following  rabbit  extravaganza, 
and  when  I first  read  the  directions  I 
thought  he  was  kidding.  It  sounded 
so  complicated  that  I decided  to  forget 
it.  Ann  prevailed  and  said  it  sounded 
good  to  her,  and  so  it  was!  It  really 
isn’t  that  hard  and  the  aroma  is  worth 
the  trouble.  Mr.  Jacobs  suggested 
boning  the  rabbit.  I didn’t  and  it  still 
worked  out  well. 

Stuffed  Rabbit — Skin  rabbit  and  wash 

with  vinegar  water.  Make  stuffing  of: 
J2  pound  pork,  ground 
/2  pound  veal,  ground  with  6 slices  of 
bacon 

A sprinkling  of  accent  salt  & pepper 
1 minced  clove  of  garlic 
3 minced  sprigs  of  parsley 
Dry  rabbit  and  fill  chest  cavity  with 
stuffing.  Close  opening  with  tooth- 
picks and  string.  Force  rabbit  into  a 
round  ball  and  truss  with  additional 
string.  Brown  in  4 tbs.  butter  in  a 
Dutch  oven.  Add 

6 washed  whole  red  potatoes 
6 large  scraped  carrots 
1 chicken  bouillon  cube  in  5»  cup  water 

Put  in  350-degree  oven  for  2/2  hours. 
This  is  a perfect  recipe  for  campers  to 
use  in  pit  cooking  with  an  iron  Dutch 
oven.  The  sauce  can  be  thickened  for 
gravy  after  removing  the  meat  and 
vegetables  to  a heated  platter.  Cheese- 
filled  celery  goes  well  with  this  meal. 

If  you  don’t  happen  to  like  venison 
chops  broiled  quickly  or  a venison 
round  steak  cooked  Dutch  style  (I 
don’t  understand  how  anyone  couldn’t 
like  these,  but  it’s  possible),  you 
might  like  to  try  some  that  has  been 
smoked.  First  of  all  you  have  to 


acquire  an  electric  smoker  of  the  Lit- 
tle Chief  variety.  They  sell  for  about 
$30  in  most  mail  order  catalogs  and 
sporting  goods  stores.  In  addition  to 
venison,  just  about  any  sort  of  wild 
game  or  fish  can  be  beautifully  pre- 
pared in  these  little  electric  devices. 
I’ve  had  one  for  about  three  years  now 
and  don’t  know  how  I ever  survived 
without  it.  Any  piece  of  boneless 
venison  can  be  done  this  way.  Pieces 
of  about  a pound  and  a half  work 
best.  Odd  looking  chunks  that  have 
no  particular  shape  can  be  rolled 
tightly  and  tied  with  a piece  of  heavy 
cotton  string. 

Smoked  Venison — Marinate  rolled 
boneless  venison  roast  in: 

Enough  water  to  Vi  teas,  chili  powder 
cover  meat  2 teas,  black  pepper 

1 cup  sugar  1 tbs.  soy  sauce 

( white) 

1 cup  salt 
3 bay  leaves 
I2  teas,  marjoram 

Soak  for  two  days.  After  removing 
from  marinade,  dry  with  paper  towels 
and  place  on  a cookie  sheet  to  air  dry 
for  two  hours.  Place  in  the  electric 
smoker  for  about  25  hours,  using  5 
pans  of  smoke  during  that  time.  If 
the  weather  is  very  cold  and  you  are 
using  the  smoker  in  an  unheated  shed, 
you  may  have  to  finish  cooking  the 
meat  in  a very  slow  oven. 

Whole  pheasant  can  be  smoked 
with  the  skin  on  or  off.  A dry  mar- 
inade is  best  for  them. 

Smoked  Pheasant — If  the  bird  is  dry, 
moisten  with  a little  water  before 
applying  a liberal  coating  of  seasoned 
salt  both  inside  and  outside.  You  can 
make  your  own  seasoned  salt  by  add- 
ing to  12  oz.  of  table  salt  the  follow- 
ing ingredients. 

I2  tsp.  dry  mustard  2 tbs.  fresh  ground 
1 tsp.  onion  salt  pepper 

1 tbs.  celery  salt  1 tbs.  dill  salt 
1 tsp.  garlic  salt  1 tbs.  monosodium 
1 tbs.  paprika  glutamate 

2 tbs.  white  sugar 

Mix  the  salt  well  and  leave  in  a cov- 
ered jar  several  days  before  using. 
After  sprinkling  the  salt  on  the 
pheasant,  leave  it  in  a cool  place 
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SMOKED  VENISON,  cut  thin  and  eaten  on 
crackers  with  horseradish  or  mustard, 
makes  a great  snack,  as  does  seasoned 
pheasant,  shown  below  ready  to  go  into 
smoker. 


RECIPE  FROM  Mrs.  Waiter  Jacobs  is  gre 
for  large  rabbits.  Above,  ready  to 
browned  in  hot  butter,  below,  ready 
serve. 


AFTER  WOODCHUCK  has  been  marinated 
for  24  hours  it  can  be  pancooked  with 
tomato  paste.  Try  it;  you’ll  like  it. 


NICK  SISLEY'S  grouse  and  mushroom  ci 
coction.  Easy  to  prepare  and  elega 
eating. 


overnight.  Place  in  an  electric  smoker, 
use  3 pans  of  smoke,  and  baste  once 
during  the  cooking  with  melted  but- 
ter. Smoke  at  least  6 hours  all 
together  until  leg  bone  turns  easily  in 
the  socket. 

To  continue  on  with  pheasants  for  a 
minute,  here’s  a super  recipe  that  has 
got  to  be  too  good  for  ordinary  people 
. . . just  right  for  you  and  me.  The  im- 
portant ingredient  is  real  Hungarian 
paprika.  Not  the  kind  usually  sold  in 
supermarkets.  You’ll  have  to  do  some 
shopping  to  find  it.  In  the  larger 
cities,  food  specialty  shops  and  gour- 
met emporiums  have  it,  but  in  towns 
like  Crosby,  Trout  Run  and  Ravine 
the  chances  are  slim.  If  you  don’t  get 
into  a large  city  very  often  ask  some- 
one who  does  to  pick  up  a supply  for 
you.  Unlike  the  supermarket  paprika, 
Hungarian  paprika  really  has  a taste 
that  enhances  all  game  dishes.  This 
next  recipe  was  adapted  from  one  that 
appeared  in  “Field  & Stream.” 

Hungarian  Pheasant — 

Flour  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika 

4 tbs.  cooking  oil 
1 cup  chicken  broth  or  bouillon 
M cup  medium  dry  sherry 
1 cup  sour  cream 
1 tbs.  chopped  parsley 
1 tbs.  paprika 

Coat  pheasant  pieces  ( I have  used 
legs  in  this  recipe  after  using  the 
breasts  in  a broiling  recipe)  with  the 
seasoned  flour  and  brown  in  the  hot 
oil.  Remove  the  pieces  from  the  heavy 
skillet  and  add  the  broth  and  sherry, 
mixing  well.  Return  bird  to  pan, 
cover  and  simmer  until  done,  about 
1/2  hours.  Remove  pieces  to  a hot 
platter  with  a mound  of  butter 
noodles  in  the  center.  Add  the  last 
three  ingredients  to  the  pan  and  heat 
just  to  the  boiling  point.  Pour  sauce 
over  pheasant  and  noodles  and  serve 
with  buttered  peas  and  hot  biscuits. 

Here’s  a recipe  I adapted  from  Nick 
Sisley’s  book  about  grouse  hunting. 
Since  Nick  brings  home  more  grouse 
than  most  of  us  do,  he’s  had  a chance 
to  experiment  with  a lot  of  methods. 


This  is  one  of  his  favorites  and  I’ll 
vouch  for  its  success  on  pheasants. 
Ought  to  work  for  chukars  too. 

Baked  Grouse  (or  Pheasant)  — 

Flour  seasoned  with  salt  & pepper 
2 tbs.  butter 
2 tbs.  olive  oil 
1 cup  light  cream 
1 cup  dry  red  wine 
Yi  cup  sliced  mushrooms  ( fresh  if 
possible ) 

Cut  birds  into  serving  pieces.  Dredge 
pieces  in  flour  and  brown  in  a heavy 
skillet.  Remove  browned  pieces  to  a 
casserole.  Add  rest  of  ingredients  to 
the  pan  and  bring  this  mixture  to  a 
boil  and  pour  over  pieces  in  casserole. 
Bake  one  hour  in  350-degree  oven. 
Serve  the  sauce  in  a gravy  boat  to  be 
used  over  meat  and  rice. 

Another  GAME  NEWS  reader, 
Mrs.  Beverly  Vinroe  of  Ellwood  City, 
sent  me  a venison  roast  formula  that 
tested  out  beautifully.  The  cooking 
bag  and  beer  are  the  magic  touches 
and  this  one  will  slice  with  a fork. 

Venison  Roast — 

Salt  & pepper 
6 thick  slices  of  bacon 

1 onion  sliced 

2 bay  leaves 

2 beef  bouillon  cubes 
1 pony-sized  bottle  of  beer 
Soak  venison  roast  in  salt  water  for  at 
least  12  hours.  Rinse  thoroughly  and 
pat  dry.  Add  salt  & pepper  and  cover 
roast  with  bacon  and  place  in  plastic 
cooking  bag.  Add  rest  of  ingredients 
and  close  cooking  bag  tightly.  Roast 
in  350-degree  oven  for  approximately 
2 hours,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
roast.  Thicken  juices  for  gravy.  You 
may  use  heavy  duty  foil  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  pierce  the  foil. 

NOTE— although  some  of  these 
recipes  use  alcoholic  beverages,  the 
alcohol  evaporates  in  the  cooking  pro- 
cess and  the  good  flavor  of  the  bev- 
erage remains  to  enhance  the  dish. 

I’m  always  happy  to  hear  about  new 
game  recipes  that  readers  have  tried. 
Just  send  them  to  me  in  care  of  GAME 
NEWS.  Happy  eating! 
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PRE-SEASON  SCOUTING  MAY  PUT  you  on  the  trail  of  a particular  big  whitetail  buck 
such  as  this  one. 

Pennsylvania  Archers  Have  a Choice  In  . . . 

Selecting  a Season 


I' 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
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AS  ANTICIPATION  grows  for  the 
1973  archery  seasons,  the  vast 
majority  of  bow  hunters  are  including 
some  mental  reservations  in  their 
plans.  It  is  not  that  they  are  any  less 
eager  for  the  hunt.  Rather,  it  is  a bit 
of  a problem  determining  in  advance 
when  and  what  to  hunt. 

Oh,  we  know  what  to  hunt.  Deer. 
But  the  question  that  plagues  many 
bowmen  is  whether  or  not  to  take  the 
first  deer  that  comes  along.  Or  should 
he  wait  for  a buck?  If  he  is  willing 
to  settle  for  a doe,  should  he  try  for 
the  first  one  that  appears  or  hold  out 
for  a big  one?  With  the  knowledge 
that  all  bow  hunters  will  have  a sec- 
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ond  chance  in  the  gunning  season, 
should  he  set  a minimum  with  the 
hope  that  he  can  maybe  later  tag  the 
one  he  wants  with  the  gun  if  he 
doesn’t  score  with  the  bow?  And, 
there  is  always  the  post-gunning  sea- 
son for  a third  try. 

Answers  to  the  foregoing  are  de 
pendent  somewhat  on  how  much  the  ,SI 
individual  hunter  wants  a deer 
Trophy  hunting  can  be  a worthwhile 
objective.  Besides,  it  gets  the  hunter 
out  of  a lot  of  chores  that  need  doing 
around  the  house  until  he  fills  his  deei  • 
tag.  If  venison  is  an  objective— not  tc  ' 
be  sneezed  at  at  today’s  meat  prices- 
he  should  be  applying  for  an  antlerless 
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deer  permit  for  the  possibility  of  even 
.mother  season  for  deer. 

Having  just  completed  a survey  of 
all  the  United  States  and  the  eleven 
Canadian  provinces  for  a forthcoming 
book,  information  gathered  points  up 
me  fact.  Pennsylvania  bow  hunters 
have  by  far  the  best  setup  anywhere 
in  North  America.  And  despite  the 
recent  increases  in  nonresident  hunting 
license  fees,  out-of-staters  still  get  a 
much  better  break  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  the  vast  majority  of  states  and 
provinces  from  a financial  standpoint. 
Not  only  do  many  other  states  provide 
some  of  the  same  questions  incidental 
to  selecting  a season,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  have  a navigator  to  de- 
termine where  you  can  hunt. 

So,  you  lucky  Keystone  Staters  make 
up  your  mind.  You’ve  got  a lot  going 
for  you. 

Actually,  the  time  to  start  planning 
is  well  before  the  opening  of  the  spe- 
cial bow  hunting  season  on  September 
29.  By  far  the  biggest  and  fattest  deer 
are  found  in  the  woods  that  fringe 
farm  country  across  the  state.  These 
are  the  most  accessible  and  easiest  to 
locate  areas.  By  now,  if  you  plan  to 
shoot  only  antlered  deer,  you  should 
have  one  pinpointed  wherever  you  do 
the  most  hunting.  These  wonderful 
creatures  of  habit  won’t  change  their 
daily  routines  much  until  the  rutting 
season  starts  in  either  late  October  or 
early  November,  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  weather. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
opening  of  the  squirrel  and  ruffed 
grouse  season  on  October  13  may  put 
your  intended  target  on  the  alert.  Both 
deer  and  upland  game  which  share 
the  season  also  share  somewhat  the 
same  habitat.  So  if  your  prize  is  lo- 


DEER  STAND  SHOULD  provide  shooting  at 
an  animal  in  the  open.  This  doe  will  be 
out  of  good  range  when  it  hits  the  clearing. 


cated  in  good  farming  country,  it  has 
both  squirrels  and  grouse  as  neigh- 
bors. When  gun  hunting  starts,  deer 
become  much  more  aware.  It  is  true 
that  small  game  hunters  frequently 
send  deer  into  waiting  archers,  but 
even  these  deer  are  much  more  alerted 
once  the  guns  begin. 

Even  though  hunting  may  actually 
get  better  in  some  instances  because 
of  the  guns  and  movement  of  deer,  the 
animals  may  be  disturbed  from  their 
regular  routine.  This  can  upset  plan- 
ning for  a specific  deer  if  a score  has 
not  been  made  by  that  time.  This 
means  that  you  can  continue  to  take 
your  chances  or  that  you  should  have 
an  alternate  selection  in  an  area  where 
gun  hunting  is  less  prevalent. 

Those  who  are  satisfied  with  any 
deer  with  the  bow  are  the  ones  most 
apt  to  be  favorably  affected  by  the 
guns.  But  even  they  will  find  that 
deer  are  much  more  aware  after  the 
first  fusillade  on  the  opening  of  grouse 
and  squirrels.  The  alternative  to  a 
possible  disappointment  if  you  can’t 
find  that  special  buck  in  farming  coun- 
try is  to  do  your  prescouting  in  more 
remote  areas.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
possible  will  be  somewhat  determined 
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by  the  proximity  of  such  areas  to  your 
home.  The  odds  will  improve  even 
more  if  group  hunting  is  employed, 
although  this  is  no  way  to  seek  out  an 
individual  animal. 

Frankly,  this  fetish  for  antlered  deer 
makes  sense  to  me  only  if  the  hunter 
intends  to  stick  with  the  bow  through- 
out the  seasons.  Certainly  a fat  Oc- 
tober doe  taken  with  the  bow  is  as 
much  a trophy  as  the  average  ant- 
lered deer  taken  in  the  gunning 
season.  And  there  are  those  who  get 
tired  of  hearing  others  tell  how  many 
antlerless  deer  they  could  have  taken 
in  archery  season.  Seeing  a deer  at 
close  quarters  and  actually  taking  it 
with  a bow  and  arrow  are  long  dis- 
tances apart,  even  if  the  range  is  close. 
It  is  true  that  a motionless  hunter  will 
frequently  have  deer  come  very  close, 
to  present  what  appear  to  be  almost 
kills.  However,  getting  into  position 
for  the  release  of  an  arrow  when  a 
deer  is  close  by  is  a tricky  business  at 
best.  Those  with  long  experience  are 
quite  aware  that  the  movement  neces- 
sary to  take  a shot  frequently  spooks 
deer.  This  is  even  more  true  if  the 
animal  is  close  than  if  it  is  a reason- 


EVERY BOWMAN  wants  a buck,  but  they 
are  much  easier  to  find  before  the  season 
opens  than  after.  Hunter  should  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  region, 
study  individual  animals. 


able  bow  shot  away.  “I  could  have  1 
had  20  does  ’— a common  statement  by 
those  seeking  antlered  deer  in  the  j" 
archery  season  or  hoping  to  score  with  p 
a gun  if  the  bow  business  doesn’t  work  1( 
out-turns  this  writer  off.  Statistics  h 
simply  don’t  bear  out  such  statements,  f 
Most  archers  are  happy  to  take  any  tl 
deer.  Relatively  speaking,  few  do.  1’ 

Easy  With  Bow?  f 

P 

Whatever  you  think  of  the  report 
given  by  bow  hunters  as  their  share  w 
of  the  harvest,  statistically  it  tells  a li 
much  different  story  than  how  easy  it  tl 
is  to  take  a deer  with  a bow.  The  take,  ti 
based  on  last  year’s  reported  harvest  g 
of  2,945  animals  by  160,7591  hunters, 
shows  a success  ratio  of  only  1.8  per  si 
cent.  This  is  one  of  the  poorest  success  In 
ratio  reports  for  any  state  in  the  na-  ti 
tion.  When  it  is  considered  that  Penn-  a 
sylvania  is  the  leading  state  for  deer  si 
hunting,  based  on  population  to  area,  ,n 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  taking  ri 
a deer  with  the  bow  is  easy  here,  re-  p 
gardless  of  sex  or  season.  si 

But  let’s  set  these  trophy  hunters  g 
aside  for  a moment  and  consider  the  lii 
overall  chances  of  those  who  simply  t! 
want  to  take  a deer  with  the  bow  and  si 
arrow.  o 

Even  if  a score  is  not  made  in  the  tl 
first  and  the  best  of  the  archery  sea-  si 
sons,  the  bow  hunter  has  the  legal  jo: 
privilege  of  hunting  in  the  regular  tl 
gun  hunting  season.  True,  his  chances 
are  minimized  considerably.  Shooting 
is  restricted  to  antlered  deer  and  this 
immediately  cuts  into  the  odds.  Fur-  J' 
ther,  because  deer  seldom  drop  at  ai 
once  to  a fatal  hit  with  an  arrow,  there  « 
is  a fair  chance  that  the  buck  will  » 
run  to  a gun  hunter  before  it  drops,  ai 
Add  to  all  of  this  the  fact  that  deer  b 
opening  barrage,  and  you  are  stretch-  iff 
ing  your  luck  to  hope  for  a score  in  1) 
the  gunning  season  with  the  bow  and  sp 
arrow.  tl 

Odds  are  somewhat  better  in  the  es 
two-day  antlerless  deer  season  if ; is 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  a o 
permit.  Although  deer  are  even  more  w 
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ilerted  following  the  antlered  deer 
season,  the  chances  of  an  opportunity 
with  the  bow  are  greatly  increased. 
Again,  the  bow  hunter  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  a fatally  hit  animal  to  a gun 
hunter,  but  even  this  handicap  is 
Considerably  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  fewer  hunters  than  in  the 
ouck  season.  By  this  time,  any  thought 
cf  getting  your  deer  through  preseason 
planning  is  largely  eliminated. 

Although  deer  will  tend  to  remain 
within  a mile  or  so  of  their  normal 
habitat  regardless  of  hunting  pressure, 
they  are  much  less  apt  to  follow  pat- 
terns adopted  before  any  hunting  be- 
gins back  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  late  archery  season  is  a different 
story.  Except  in  the  area  where  the 
regular  antlerless  deer  season  con- 
tinues to  December  8,  whitetails  have 
a period  to  December  26  in  which  to 
settle  down  and  again  adopt  habitual 
movements  from  shelter  to  food  and 
return.  Of  course,  with  the  more 
prolific  species  of  small  game  in  sea- 
son, there  is  again  the  matter  of  the 
guns.  However,  the  small  game  hunt- 
ing pressure  is  considerably  less  and 
those  who  have  not  yet  taken  a deer 
still  have  a reasonably  good  chance 
of  scoring.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  bow  hunters  is  sub- 
stantially reduced  through  success  in 
one  of  the  other  seasons  either  with 
the  bow  or  the  gun. 

Worth  the  Cost 

If  a bow  hunter  had  no  other  time 
available  to  him  except  the  late 
archery  season  of  22  days  from  De- 
cember 26  through  January  19,  it 
would  well  be  worth  the  cost  of 
admission  to  make  a try.  There  will 
be  many  days  when  the  weather 
makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  hunt, 
but  there  will  be  good  weather  inter- 
spersed among  the  bad.  For  example, 
there  is  usually  a thaw  sometime 
early  in  January.  And  the  best  of  it 
is  that  deer  are  most  apt  to  be  moving 
best  when  hunters  can  also  take  the 
weather  better. 


ARCHERS  MAY  TAKE  deer  of  either  sex, 
and  Ken  Laubach  was  well  satisfied  with 
this  nice  doe  taken  early  in  the  1970 
season. 

The  fact  that  the  late  season  kill  is 
quite  small  is  not  the  proper  criterion 
for  the  possibility  of  success.  The 
deer  herd  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced through  hunting  and  other 
causes,  but  competition  is  also  much 
less.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  as 
feed  becomes  less  available,  deer  are 
inclined  to  again  follow  the  same 
trails  in  their  daily  activities. 

Although  it  is  a minor  part  of  the 
bow  hunting  scene,  we  can’t  ignore 
the  fact  that  archers  have  the  same 
selection  of  game  with  the  bow  that 
is  available  to  gun  hunters  any  time 
during  the  various  seasons.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  early  small  game 
season  on  squirrels  and  grouse  opens 
October  13,  archers  have  the  privi- 
lege of  shooting  these  game  species  as 
an  adjunct  to  a deer  hunt.  Or  they 
may  go  out  just  for  small  game.  Of 
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course,  this  would  be  more  likely 
after  a score  was  made  on  deer  since 
this  animal  will  undoubtedly  always 
be  the  primary  quarry  for  bow  hunt- 
ers. 

The  regular  small  game  season  can- 
not be  discounted  as  an  additional 
opportunity  for  bow  hunters.  Some 


to  the  information  to  know  how  many 
of  these  will  be  hunting  with  a gun  ® 
during  this  period.  From  the  statis- 
tics we  could  determine  how  many  are 
truly  trophy  hunters  and  how  many 
simply  stretch  out  the  season  for!" 


the  love  of  hunting. 

Of  course  there  is  the  final  season 


A TROPHY  LIKE  THIS  ONE  should  satisfy  any  bow  hunter  for  the  year. 


alternate  bow  hunting  and  gun  hunt- 
ing during  the  regular  small  game 
seasons.  Although  most  such  bow 
shooting  is  at  stationary  targets,  the 
thrill  of  dropping  any  species  of  up- 
land game  on  the  move  is  akin  to 
that  of  taking  a deer.  Most  such  shots 
are  and  should  be  at  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  as  bird  hunting  in  heavily 
populated  Pennsylvania  is  generally 
too  hazardous.  Some  archers  do  hunt 
for  ringneck  pheasants  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Most  such  hunting  is  on 
regular  shooting  preserves,  however. 

Competing  with  the  guns  during  the 
regular  antlered  deer  season  is  most 
practical  on  the  first  day.  Although 
competition  is  tougher,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  greater.  The  archer  who 
failed  to  get  a specific  deer  during 
the  regular  archery  season  may  still 
wante  to  take  his  chances  against  the 
guns. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  bow  hunters  try  to  obtain  an 
antlerless  deer  tag.  And  it  would  add 


after  Christmas.  Again,  figures  on  how 
many,  who  started  out  to  be  trophy 
hunters,  take  advantage  of  the  extra 
season  would  provide  a clue  as  to 
the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  on 
the  matter.  Those  who  claim  in 
September  that  they  will  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  an  antlered  deer 
would  likely  be  absent  in  the  last 
archery  season.  It  is  a fair  bet  that 
those  who  failed  to  score  in  one  of 
the  other  seasons  are  no  longer  holding 
out  for  an  antlered  deer.  We  find 
nothing  wrong  here  with  this  approach 
other  than  that  such  types  must  eat 
crow  before  they  eat  venison.  Re- 
gardless of  what  approach  the  indi- 
vidual takes  to  hunting  with  the  bow 
and  arrow,  the  important  thing  is  that 
he  has  a multitude  of  opportunities  in 
this  state. 

Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  one-day 
bear  season  on  November  19,  as  well 
as  the  spring  turkey  season  beginning 
on  May  4,  1974.  Add  to  this  the  fact1 
that  there  will  always  be  a place  to 
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hunt  in  the  state.  Over  1,150,000 
acres  belong  to  hunters,  in  addition  to 
the  privilege  with  permission  to  hunt 
on  private  property.  There  are  always 
off-season  opportunities  for  such  as 
woodchucks,  foxes,  and  raccoons.  The 
Pennsylvania  bow  hunter  need  not 
hang  up  his  archery  tackle  at  any 
time  of  year.  With  a fishing  license  he 
can  fill  in  the  odd  hours  by  shooting 
carp  with  the  bow. 

If  one  adds  up  all  the  opportunities 
just  to  take  a whitetail  deer  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  bow  and  arrow,  he 
will  find  that  nearly  19  per  cent  of  the 
313  days  other  than  Sunday  in  the 


year  are  open  to  the  archer  for  deer 
hunting.  There  ae  22  days  in  the 
first  season,  12  days  in  the  antlered 
deer  season,  two  possible  days  in  the 
antlerless  deer  season,  and  24  days  in 
the  post-Christmas  season.  This  adds 
up  to  a total  of  60  possible  days  of 
hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Any 
one  of  these,  or  the  small-game  sea- 
sons, provides  an  opportunity  which 
compares  most  favorably  with  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

If  you  like  to  hunt  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  you  never  had  it  better.  Simply 
select  a season. 


/Zccfo  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Campers  Cookbook,  by  Lucy  G.  Raup,  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co.,  Rutland, 
Vermont,  199  pp.,  paperbound,  $3.  Over  200  field-proven  receipes,  with 
good  advice  on  equipment  and  menus  to  fit  most  kinds  of  camping,  from 
comfortable  well-equipped  cabins  to  backpackers. 

Home  Gun  Care  & Repair,  by  P.  O.  Ackley,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron 
and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  191  pp.,  $5.95.  Parker  Ackley 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  America’s  top  gunsmiths.  Here  he  assembles 
many  notes  of  value  to  the  beginning  gunsmith  or  the  advanced  gun- 
tin  ke  re  r. 

Collector’s  Handbook  of  U.  S.  Cartridge  Revolvers,  1856-1899,  by  W. 

Barlow  Fors,  Barlow  Book  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  334-G,  Northbrook,  III.  60062,  91 
pp.,  $6.  A ready  reference  for  over  600  brand  name  listings  of  the  period 
One  section  lists  over  200  major  revolver  patents,  and  there  are  historical 
sketches  of  some  80  revolver  manufacturers. 

Outdoor  Guide,  by  Roger  Latham,  ed.  Ronald  Bruner,  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  34  Blvd.  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230,  192  pp.,  paperbound, 
$2.  Oriented  around  the  outdoors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  this  book  touches  all  phases  of  participant  sports 
— not  only  hunting,  fishing,  shooting  and  camping,  but  also  scuba  diving, 
whitewater  canoeing,  cave  exploring,  cross-country  skiing  and  many  others. 
Interestingly,  Latham  lists  other  books  of  value  in  each  area,  which  makes 
it  easy  to  pursue  subjects  of  particular  interest. 

Wild  Game,  From  Bullet  to  Table,  by  Jack  McCready,  Powell  Co.,  33 
Caledonia  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.C.  28803,  1973.  71  pp.  8V2XH,  paperbound, 
$2.95.  Covers  the  kill-to-kitchen  phase  of  all  kinds  of  hunting — big  game, 
small  game,  furred  and  feathered,  even  eatin’  varmints.  Everything  you 
have  to  know,  from  field-dressing  to  freezing. 
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POTTER  COUNTY  GUNCRANK  Tom  Leete  checks  velocity  of  reduced  loads  in  his  M700 
Remington  222  Magnum,  finds  it  practical  to  use  varmint  outfit  on  squirrels. 


For  Small  Game  Hunting  With  Your  Big  Game  Rifle 


Try  Reduced  Loads 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 

A BITTER  COLD  wind  cut  through 
the  air  as  my  neighbor  Joe  Skur- 


sky  and  I loaded  my  4-wheel  drive  at 
2:30  in  the  morning  for  a much  an- 
ticipated squirrel  hunt  with  Tom 
Leete  in  the  Coudersport  area.  It  was 
a bad  morning,  but  with  150  miles  to 
go,  we  took  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
better  weather  might  be  waiting  for 
us.  Unfortunately,  the  closer  we  got 
to  Coudersport,  the  colder  it  became 
and  the  harder  the  wind  blew. 

All  of  us  were  in  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  seeing  any  squirrels  on 
such  a morning,  but  there  was  no 
point  in  not  trying.  Again,  we  banked 
our  hopes  on  a weather  change.  As 


a\! 
(1 
It 

the  first  rays  of  sunlight  brightened  the  I T( 
morning  sky,  Tom  chose  a small  strip  | 
of  woods  belonging  to  the  Hammer-  I* 
mill  Paper  Company  for  our  first  hunt. 

I noticed  Joe  giving  Tom’s  rifle  the  fo 
second  and  third  look  without  com-  tli 
ment,  but  his  curiosity  finally  got  the  i[ 
better  of  him  and  he  inquired  why  | m 
Tom  was  carrying  a deer  rifle  squirrel  gr, 
hunting.  I hadn’t  bothered  to  tell  my 
close  friend  that  Tom  dabbles  a lot 
in  concocting  reduced  loads  for  squir- 
rel and  chuck  hunting.  As  Joe  and  I 
loaded  our  22s,  Tom  pushed  a couple 
of  handloads  into  his  Model  94  Win- 
chester 25-35. 

Maybe  we  didn’t  portray  an  ortho-  \ 

0(1 
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iox  picture  of  what  three  squirrel 
hunters  should  look  like.  Joe  was 
;arrying  a beautiful  Model  54  An- 
schutz Sporter  decked  with  a Weaver 
2x7  Classic  scope,  and  I had  my 
asual  favorite  Model  64  Anschutz  with 
the  one  inch  Unertl  target  scope. 
Tom’s  open  sighted  25-35  didn’t  seem 
to  fit  into  the  picture,  but  I assured 
foe  that  Tom  would  prove  he  didn’t 
need  modem  equipment  to  be  success- 
ful. It  turned  out  I was  right. 

A half  hour  went  by  without  any 
sound  except  the  swishing  wind,  and 
[ was  beginning  to  think  our  long 
drive  had  been  in  vain.  Convinced  of 
this,  I laid  down  by  semi-target  rifle 
and  blew  hot  breath  into  my  gloves. 
1 did  this  for  perhaps  a minute,  taking 
turns  warming  each  hand,  when  I 
noticed  I was  being  observed  by  a 
rather  large  gray  squirel  some  20  yards 
away.  I made  the  unwise  mistake  of 
reaching  too  quickly  for  the  rifle,  and 
the  gray  just  flipped  his  big  tail  and 
left  the  scene. 

A booming  sound  off  to  my  right 
told  me  Tom  had  sent  a 72-gr.  cast 
bullet  out  of  the  vintage  Winchester, 
and  my  hopes  began  to  renew  that  the 
hunt  would  not  be  a total  failure.  I 
got  back  to  the  business  of  locating 
the  squirrel  I had  just  seen,  but  to  no 
avail.  While  I was  easing  through 
the  heavy  October  vegetation,  Tom’s 
lever  action  cracked  again.  Knowing 
Tom’s  shooting  ability,  I had  to  be- 
lieve two  squirrels  had  eaten  their 
last  acorn. 

After  another  hour  of  freezing  from 
tree  to  tree,  I rounded  up  Joe,  who 
thought  the  old  25-35  sounded  like  a 
Magnum  in  the  frosty  morning  air.  We 
met  Tom,  who  was  carrying  one  large 
gray  and  a medium  size  black,  both 
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TOM  LEETE  and  Don  Lewis  discuss  re- 
sults of  light  loads  as  revealed  by  Avtron 
chronograph.  Reduced  loads  are  quiet, 
accurate  and  easy  on  gun. 

taken  with  head  shots.  Tom  apolo- 
gized for  not  coming  to  get  one  of  us 
to  do  the  shooting,  as  he  figured  we 
hadn’t  seen  anything,  but  each  shot 
was  just  shy  of  40  yards,  about  perfect 
for  the  25-35  and  low  velocity  hand- 
load. Joe  was  impressed  with  Tom’s 
account,  but  looked  at  me  with  a touch 
of  skepticism  when  Tom  casually  men- 
tioned he  had  taken  each  squirrel 
from  the  offhand  position.  I assured 
my  hunting  pardner  he  wasn’t  being 
put  on.  Tom  is  an  excellent  offhand 
shot. 

The  day  grew  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter, and  around  four  o’clock  Tom’s  rifle 
cracker  for  the  third  and  final  time, 
bringing  down  another  nice  gray.  Tom 
had  changed  to  the  Remington  600 
Model  in  308  caliber  using  an  83-gr. 
cast  .313  pistol  slug  that,  had  been 
sized  down  to  .309.  With  5 gr.  of 
Unique  powder  ignited  by  a CCI  pis- 
tol primer,  a mild  velocity  of  1,250 
fps  made  this  an  ideal  combination 
for  short  range  squirrel  shots.  Ac- 
cording to  Tom,  this  particular  load 
shot  consistent  inch  or  less  groups  at 
50  yards.  I had  to  admit  reducing  the 
velocity  of  the  308  put  it  smack  in  the 
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PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING — Leete's  re- 
stocked M43  Winchester  218  Bee  with 
light  loads  gave  results  matching  Lewis’s 
M54  Savage/Anschutz  22  long  rifle. 

accuracy  category  of  my  M64  Savage/ 
Anschutz. 

Although  my  hunting  buddy  and  I 
made  the  long  drive  home  without 
having  fired  a shot  that  day,  the  hunt 
was  far  from  a total  loss.  I wasn’t  a 
complete  stranger  to  reduced  velocity 
handloads,  but  it  was  exciting  to  hunt 
with  a fellow  who  has  nearly  made 
reduced  loading  a way  of  life.  It’s 
somewhat  unusual  to  find  a hand- 
loader  so  completely  dedicated  to  the 
art  of  brewing  up  short  range  loads 
for  squirrel,  chuck,  and  turkey. 

In  many  cases,  the  term  reduced 
load  is  a misnomer  as  far  as  I’m  con- 
cerned. It’s  generally  thought  of  as 
meaning  just  taking  the  edge  off  the 
max  speed  of  a bullet.  In  a sense,  I 
suppose  it  could  mean  that,  but  after 
a good  many  years  of  association  with 


all  aspects  of  handloading,  I’ve 
reached  the  conclusion  there  are  three 
categories:  maximum,  moderate,  and 
the  reduced  load. 

I think  it’s  worthwhile  at  this  point 
to  spend  a minute  discussing  the  three. 
There’s  quite  a lot  of  heavy,  hard  talk 
against  maximum  charges,  with  quoted 
pitfalls  ranging  from  blowing  the  ac- 
tion to  quickly  burning  out  the  barrel. 
There  is  some  truth  in  these  beliefs. 
I’m  against  using  maximum  loads  for 
just  seeing  how  much  speed  or  power 
can  be  assembled  in  a given  charge. 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  fired  thou- 
sands of  maximum  loads  from  rifles  in 
good  condition  with  no  trouble. 

No  Need  to  Worry 

The  belief  that  maximum  loads  will 
quickly  burn  out  a barrel  is  not  based 
on  sound  ballistics.  Super  hot  charges 
may  cut  a barrel’s  life  short,  and  even 
the  maximum  load  over  a long  period 
of  time  will  have  a detrimental  effect 
on  the  inside  of  a barrel,  but  the  var- 
mint hunter  or  shooter  who  runs  a 
couple  of  hundred  rounds  a year  from 
the  benchrest  need  not  worry. 

I suggest  in  most  cases  using  the 
moderate  load  or  one  that  is  not  the 
lowest  or  the  highest  suggested  in  the 
loading  manual.  Since  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  covering  each  rifle,  the 
shooter  has  only  one  alternative,  and 
that  is  to  find  out  which  load  works 
best  in  his  rifle.  I honestly  can’t  say 
I suggest  the  moderate  load  just  for 
safety  reasons;  my  shooting  over  the 
years  usually  gave  the  best  all  around 
results  with  the  moderate  load. 

The  reduced  loads  that  come  from 
Tom  Leete’s  loading  press  are  low  ve-  | 
locity  jobs  that  in  some  cases  have  less 
than  half  the  speed  of  a factory  shell 
using  the  same  bullet  weight.  Using 
the  popular  308  cartridge  for  an  ex- 
ample shows  the  110-gr.  bullet  usually 
leaves  the  muzzle  at  2800  to  3300  feet 
per  second.  The  squirrel  and  turkey 
hunter  can  not  successfully  use  the 
110-gr.  bullet  sizzling  along  at  those 
speeds. 
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For  our  tests,  Tom  chose  the  112-gr. 
cast  bullet  in  front  of  9 grains  of 
Unique  held  in  place  with  a pinch  of 
dacron  filler  and  a CCI  pistol  primer. 
Average  instrumental  velocity  at  15 
feet  was  a cool  1397  fps.  Accuracy 
wasn’t  astounding,  but  it  was  sufficient 
for  50-yard  shots  even  on  small  tar- 
gets. To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  type 
of  loading  is  not  just  taking  the  edge 
off  the  velocity  but  dropping  it  sig- 
nificantly. 

How  about  the  man  with  the  old 
reliable  32  Winchester  Special  who 
would  enjoy  using  his  big  game  rifle 
in  squirrel  season?  The  32  Special  was 
never  a speedster,  but  most  factory 
fodder  sends  the  170-gr.  slug  through 
the  air  at  over  2000  fps,  which  is 
plenty  for  the  deer  woods  shots  where 
this  load  is  used.  But  for  smaller  game 
something  else  is  necessary. 

The  160-gr.  cast  bullet  can  be  cut 
to  around  1500  fps,  but  our  tests  used 
the  97-gr.  cast  plain  base  bullet.  This 
small  bullet  gave  superb  accuracy  with 
just  4/2  gr.  of  Unique  and  a CCI  200 
primer  and  never  exceeded  1030  fps, 
which  puts  it  in  the  common  22  long 
rifle  bullet’s  range.  I have  a feeling 
many  32  Winchester  Special  fans  will 
be  interested  in  trying  this  load. 

Bee,  Hornet  and  222 

The  218  Bee  is  fast  fading  from  to- 
day’s hunting  picture  , but  that  must 
not  be  construed  to  mean  it  isn’t  a fine 
cartridge.  Years  back,  there  was  a 
hot  controversy  between  Bee  and  Hor- 
net owners  as  to  which  cartridge  was 
better,  but  the  advent  of  the  Reming- 
ton 222  put  both  cartridges  on  the 
road  to  oblivion.  Looking  back,  I 
can’t  see  why  there  was  any  discussion 
since  there  was  very  little  difference 
in  the  first  place,  with  perhaps  the 
Bee  getting  the  most  votes. 

Properly  loaded  with  40-  or  50-gr. 
bullets,  the  Bee  could  muster  speeds 
up  to  3200  fps  although  my  best 
groups  formed  when  I stayed  under 
3000  fps.  I was  in  for  a real  surprise 
when  Tom’s  45-gr.  cast  bullet  with  4 


gr.  of  Unique  purred  along  at  a neat 
1543  fps.  This  dropped  the  velocity 
to  nearly  half  that  of  factory  ammo 
and  accuracy  at  50  yards  was  nearly 
incredible.  Tom  assured  me  this  was 
the  finest  load  he  ever  fired  in  the  old 
218  Bee. 

Squirrel  Loads  in  Swift 

GAME  NEWS  editor  Bob  Bell  has 
used  reduced  loads  in  various  calibers, 
primarily  in  varmint  cartridges,  to 
make  them  suitable  for  squirrels.  In 
the  222  Remington,  which  normally 
gives  a 50-gr.  bullet  some  3200  fps,  he 
gets  ragged-hole  groups  at  50  yards 
with  the  45-gr.  Sierra  Hornet  round 
nose  bullet  and  5 gr.  of  Unique,  which 
clocks  1735  fps.  Similar  accuracy  is 
obtained  from  the  same  load  in  the 
220  Swift  case,  but  here  velocity  has 
dropped  to  1495  fps  due  to  the  much 
greater  volume  of  the  Swift.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  load  in  the  Swift 
case  does  not  develop  enough  pressure 
to  consistently  form  a gas  seal  when 
new  cases  are  used.  Cases  for  such 
reduced  load  shooting  should  first  be 
fired  with  normal  heavy  charges,  then 
neck  sized  only;  that  prevents  gas 
leakage  to  the  rear. 

In  a day  when  most  hunters  are  def- 
initely thinking  in  terms  of  more 
power  and  speed,  to  discuss  possible 
benefits  from  reduced  loading  may 
seem  to  be  stepping  back  into  the 
1920s.  As  most  of  you  know,  I have 
gone  almost  to  extreme  suggesting 
replacing  distance  and  random  shoot- 
ing with  accuracy  and  bullet  place- 
ment. I have  been  told  I have  over 
used  the  word  “precise.”  This  could 
be  true,  but  I still  believe  my  argu- 
ment carries  merit.  I am  convinced 
every  hunter  wants  his  success  to 
come  from  his  skills  and  abilities  and 
not  through  a piece  of  sheer  luck. 

It  may  sound  insignificant  to  talk 
about  benefits  derived  from  45-yard 
squirrel  shots  or  even  125-yard  chuck 
kills,  but  that  doesn’t  alter  the  fact 
that  a great  deal  can  be  learned  from 
this  type  of  hunting.  Reducing  the 
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REDUCED  LOAD  DATA  AND  PERFORMANCE 
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CCI  200  170  gr.  Cast  #31141  1396 


>ad  for  the  30-30  or  308  to  use  on 
^uirrel  might  lift  the  eyebrows  of  the 
high  powered  rifle”  crowd,  but  the 
unter  who  does  this  may  unwittingly 
e guaranteeing  himself  success  in  the 
oming  big  game  season.  Bagging  a 
alf  dozen  or  so  grays  with  the  big 
ame  rifle  may  be  enough  to  instill  the 
ecessary  confidence  the  hunter  needs 
/hen  the  moment  of  truth  arrives  in 
ig  game  season.  One  thing  for  sure, 
he  hunter  with  this  experience  will 
ot  be  fumbling  with  the  hammer  or 
afety  or  wondering  if  he  can  hit  a 
oot  square  area  at  90  yards.  This  will 
11  have  been  learned  earlier  with 
auch  smaller  targets. 

Turkey  hunters  seem  to  be  the  most 
nterested  in  finding  low  velocity  loads 
or  their  deer  and  bear  outfits.  I feel 
he  big  game  rifle  would  find  more  use 
n the  fall  turkey  season  if  hunters 
;new  about  reduced  loads.  Few 
tunters  are  out  just  for  food,  but  none 
vant  to  ruin  the  excellent  meat  of  a 
urkey. 

My  close  friend,  Harry  Montgom- 
;ry  of  Cowansville,  told  me  about 
hooting  a large  gobbler  while  hunting 
vith  his  8mm  Mauser.  According  to 
iarry,  the  big  bird  was  angling  away 
rom  him  and  the  bullet  came  out  just 
ihead  of  the  wing.  Harry  had  the 
arge  drumsticks,  but  the  170-gr. 
Juliet  had  too  much  speed  and  power 
md  consequently  ruined  much  of  the 
vhite  meat.  Results  would  have  been 
ar  different  if  the  big  slug  or  a similar 
jullet  had  been  slowed  down  to 
around  1500  fps. 

Safety  Factor 

A lot  of  inquiries  come  my  way 
about  loading  varmint  cartridges  such 
is  the  222  for  squirrel  and  turkey. 
Much  ado  has  been  made  over  the 
safety  factor.  I asked  Leete  about 
this,  and  he  felt  if  care  was  used  in 
selecting  loads,  safety  was  not  a prob- 
lem. He  did  feel  best  results  or  more 
consistent  results  would  be  obtained  if 
reduced  powder  charges  were  held  in 
place  with  a Q-Tip  size  piece  of  dac- 


ron filler  lightly  tamped  in  place  to 
hold  the  powder  back  against  the 
primer  for  good  ignition. 

Using  a 222  Magnum  in  an  early 
Model  700  Remington,  we  found  5 gr. 
of  Unique  with  the  6J2  Remington 
primer  and  45gr.  cast  bullet  were  what 
we  were  looking  for.  The  222  Mag- 
num can  be  pushed  with  jacketed 
bullets  to  speeds  exceeding  3700  fps, 
and  when  my  chronograph  gave  read- 
ings of  1700  fps  for  five  shots,  we  felt 
that  was  enough  reduction  in  velocity. 
Naturally,  our  next  concern  was  accu- 
racy, but  three  straight  %"  or  less 
groups  at  50  yards  allayed  our  fears. 

The  25  caliber  is  gaining  popularity 


DON  LEWIS  pauses  a moment  to  search 
treetops  for  a barking  squirrel.  He  likes 
rimfire  22s  for  such  shooting  but  recog- 
nized efficiency  of  reduced  loads  in  center- 
fires. 
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in  the  form  of  the  25-06  recently  in- 
troduced by  Remington,  and  I wanted 
to  come  up  with  something  on  that. 
Due  to  a memory  that  is  fast  fading 
from  many  hard  years  of  marriage,  I 
inadvertantly  left  my  Ithaca  LSA  65 
Deluxe  at  home.  Since  I had  obtained 
some  very  encouraging  results  with 
the  neat  looking  Ithaca,  I envisioned 
using  it  this  fall  with  reduced  loads  for 
turkey.  Not  wanting  to  leave  out  the 
257  caliber,  we  worked  with  the  257 
Roberts.  I’m  not  suggesting  these  two 
cartridges  are  alike  since  the  25-06 
is  a much  larger  case,  but  it  at  least 
allowed  the  use  of  the  25-caliber  bul- 
let. 

It  finally  took  12  gr.  of  Unique  with 
a CCI  pistol  primer  to  move  the  87-gr. 
cast  slug  at  the  velocity  we  were 
searching  for.  Results  were  not  con- 
sistent until  we  added  dacron  filler, 
but  this  changed  the  entire  picture  and 
gave  an  average  velocity  of  1940  fps. 
Cutting  the  velocity  nearly  in  half 
represented  a true  reduced  load  to  me. 

If  you  noticed  the  constant  use  of 
pistol  primers,  it  was  because  the 
milder  burning  pistol  igniter  does  a 
better  job  with  the  smaller  charges  of 
powder.  I would  suggest  using  dacron 
filler  for  all  loads;  however,  Tom  ran 
extensive  tests  on  this  later  and  found 
that  in  most  cases  the  filler  was  not  of 


paramount  importance.  All  the  filler 
does  is  hold  the  small  charge  of  pow- 
der against  the  back  of  the  case  to 
insure  even  ignition.  On  a severe 
downhill  shot,  it  is  possible  for  the 
powder  charge  to  move  forward  in  the 
case  and  not  ignite  properly.  For  that 
one  reason,  I think  the  filler  is  needed. 

I’m  aware  of  the  fact  many  hunters 
will  turn  thumbs  down  on  the  reduced 
load  theory,  but  I honestly  believe  it 
has  plenty  of  offer.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  confined  to  those  who  have  load- 
ing equipment,  but  with  the  very 
reasonable  price  of  some  types  of  load- 
ing gear  available  today,  a few  dollars 
will  buy  the  essential  equipment  and 
components. 

I have  written  many  articles  and 
columns  about  my  enjoyment  in  hunt- 
ing the  wary  tree  climbers  with  my 
favorite  22s.  Sometime  during  Na- 
ture’s dazzling  display  this  fall,  I in- 
tend to  use  a varmint  or  big  game 
rifle  in  several  squirrel  hunts.  I’m  sure 
I won’t  ever  give  up  the  64  Savage/ 
Anschutz,  Model  39A  Marlin,  Brown- 
ing T-Bolt,  Winchester  9422,  or  a 
couple  of  other  makes  that  are  dear  to 
my  heart.  But  an  afternoon  or  two 
spent  using  by  Ruger  M77  308  with 
reduced  loads  on  squirrels  might  ulti- 
mately pay  off  if  a wary  buck  happens 
to  come  my  way  this  December. 


jEnnking  ^ackftrarh  . ~ . 

The  Connellsville  Enterprise  states  that  a son  of  Mr.  John  Shoup,  of 
Bullskin  township — a lad  aged  about  fourteen  years,  was  out  in  the 
woods  near  his  fathers  house  a few  days  since,  and  on  hearing  his  dog 
bark  as  though  he  had  “treed”  something,  repaired  to  the  spot,  where 
he  found  an  animal  which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  down  by  pelting  it 
with  stones.  As  soon  as  it  reached  the  ground,  the  dog  attacked  it,  when 
a fierce  strugle  ensued,  which  only  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  animal 
through  the  vigorous  assistance  lent  by  the  boy.  Without  knowing  what 
it  was,  he  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  and  carried  it  home,  where  it  was 
found  to  be  a wild  cat  nearly  full  grown.  |The  Washington  Reporter, 
Washington,  Pa.,  January  26,  1859.  J 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Lester  E.  Sheafler,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — William  A.  Hodge,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerrie,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Paul  Glenny,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 
SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 


Pennsylvania  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1973-1974 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  1,  1973,  established  the  I 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1973-1974  ; 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  i 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  f 
October  27  will  be  9:00  a.m.,  D.S.T.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  4 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any 
hour  and  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00  | 
a.m.,  D.S.T.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 

Daily  Possession 
Limit  Limit 

6 12 

2 4 

4 8 

2 4 


4 8 

Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 


Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 


1 

1 

2 


1 1 


1 1 1 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
3 3 


SMALL  GAME 


Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated 

area)*  

Bobwhite  Quail  

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Squirrels,  Red  


Wild  Turkey — Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below**  

— Counties,  and  parts  of,  not  listed  below 
— Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only) 
Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  1 year  old,  by  individual  or  by  hunting  party 

of  two  or  more  

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer— Statewide  

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 
license,  buckshot  only  in  Special  Regulations  Area 

listed  below***  

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide  

Bad  weather  or  inadequate  harvest  extension 

— -Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below**** 

FURBEARERS 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  


DATES  OF  OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  13  Nov.  24  AND  1 

Dec.  26  )an.  19,  1974 

Oct.  13  Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  Ian.  19,  1974 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24  AND  ; 

Dec.  26  Jan.  19,  1974  | 


Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

No  Close  Season 
No  Close  Season 
All  months  except 
Oct.  1-12  incl. 


Oct. 

27  .. 

...  Nov. 

24 

(Except 

Nov.  19) 

Oct. 

27  .. 

...  Nov. 

17 

May 

4 . 

May 

18, 

1974 

Dec. 

26 

....  Dec. 

29 

Nov. 

19 

....  Nov. 

19 

Sep. 

29 

....  Oct. 

26 

AND 

Dec. 

26  . 

Jan. 

19, 

1974 

Nov. 

26  . 

....  Dec. 

8 

Nov. 

26  . 

...  Dec. 

8 

Dec. 

10 

....  Dec. 

11 

Dec. 

14  and/or  15 

Dec. 

10 

...  Dec. 

15 

No  Close 
Nov.  22  . 

Season 
....  Ian. 

12, 

1974. 

Nov. 

22  . 

Jan. 

12, 

1974, 

Feb. 

16  .. 

...  Mar. 

17, 

1974 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or 
Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges. 


For  special  regulations  concerning  hen  pheasants,  turkeys  and 
beaver,  consult  the  1973-74  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  TAYLOR  OUGHTON 

The  rufTed  grouse  is  known  by  a lot  of  names,  none  more 
descriptive  than  “the  Thunderbird.”  Anybody  who's  had  one 
of  these  brown  bombers  erupt  from  beneath  his  feet  knows 
where  the  monicker  came  from.  It  doesn't  matter  how  prepared 
you  are — and  a good  grouse  hunter  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
alert  gunners — the  explosive  takeoff  of  OF  Ruff  can  leave  you 
tongue-tied  and  spraddle-legged,  frozen  motionless  when  you 
should  be  swinging  that  gun  full  speed!  Which  is  one  reason 
so  many  sportsmen  rank  the  grouse  at  the  pinnacle  of  game- 
birds. There  are  no  easy  grouse  shots. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


A Time  for  Thanksgiving 


NOVEMBER  IS  THE  MONTH  OF  Thanksgiving,  and  I’ve  got  a hunch  that 
—even  if  we  don’t  fully  realize  it— sportsmen  have  more  to  be  thankful  for 
than  any  other  group  I can  think  of.  I know  our  lives  get  more  complicated 
every  day,  what  with  the  attacks  of  the  anti-hunters,  the  gun-haters,  the 
unthinking  total  protectionists,  and  similar  groups,  yet  we  still  have  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  activities  that  most  of  the  world’s  population  doesn’t  even 
dream  of.  Living  in  one  of  the  most  populated  states  in  the  country,  each  of 
us,  nevertheless,  is  within  an  hour’s  drive  of  countryside  that  would  satisfy 
a Constable  or  a Corot.  Just  to  look  at  a shaded  glen  along  the  Allegheny,  a 
sweep  of  blue  mountain  ranges  in  the  northcentral  region  of  the  state,  or  a 
valley  of  well  tended  farms  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country  can  bring 
peace  to  a man’s  soul  after  weeks  or  months  of  pressures  and  conflicts  in  the 
city  life  style  we  pathetically  call  civilization. 

The  hunter  has  even  more  to  be  thankful  for.  Besides  merely  looking  at 
the  outdoors,  he  becomes  directly  involved  with  it— a part  of  it,  one  might 
say.  It’s  one  thing  to  admire  from  a passing  car  the  way  a flat  valley  floor, 
spiked  with  corn  stubbles  and  flanked  by  a brushy  creekbottom,  slants 
upward  into  an  old  overgrown  orchard  and  then  becomes  a wooded  ridge 
blocking  out  the  sky;  it’s  something  else  to  work  through  that  area  on  foot, 
prowling  each  patch  of  cover,  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
hidden  weed-grown  corner,  learning  exactly  which  tangle  will  normally  har- 
bor a cottontail,  where  an  old  ringneck  is  most  likely  to  be  found,  which 
damp  hollow  shelters  a grouse.  You  learn  to  appreciate  land  when  it’s  your 
boots  that  carry  you  over  it,  when  you  pay  for  every  yard  of  movement  by 
energy  expended,  when  you  reach  the  summit  of  a hill  by  the  sweat  of  your 
brow  rather  than  the  service  of  a 300  horsepower  engine.  And,  perhaps  not 
surprisingly,  you  appreciate  all  of  this  more  when  the  area  you  hunt  is  a State 
Game  Land,  because  you  know  that  your  license  paid  for  it,  and  the  very 
acre  you  are  standing  on,  along  with  more  than  a million  others,  belongs  to 
you  and  to  everyone  else  who  feels  strongly  enough  about  his  relation  to 
nature  to  invest  in  it  by  purchasing  a hunting  license. 

This  closeness  to  nature  could  well  be  the  thing  for  which  hunters  feel 
most  thankful.  The  ties  are,  at  bottom,  spiritual.  Man  builds  cities  and 
tinkers  with  technicalities  like  light  bulbs  and  nuclear  bombs.  But  no  man 
ever  made  a blade  of  grass.  That  ability  God  reserved  for  Himself,  and  it 
helps  to  explain  why  it’s  in  the  fields  and  forests  that  man  truly  feels  most 
at  home.— Boh  Bell 


A Dog  and  a Grouse  - Sometimes 

By  W.  L.  Horigan 

Illustrations  by  Taylor  Oughlon 


1LIVE  IN  the  city  and  have  a 
lovely  and  understanding  wife  and 
five  wonderful  children.  Three  of  the 
children  are  away  at  school  now 
which  makes  things  quieter,  and  a 
little  lonely,  around  home,  except  dur- 
ing vacations,  which  seem  to  come 
much  more  often  and  last  much 
longer  than  I remember  when  I went 
to  school.  We  live  in  a large  old 
house,  with  many  large  rooms  and 
many  large  and  small  problems  in 
constant  need  of  a handyman.  Just 
last  week,  the  plaster  on  the  living 
room  ceiling  that  had  been  showing 
ominous  cracks  during  the  regular  fall 
hunting  season,  and  that  had  really 
drooped  and  threatened  during  the 
extended  season,  finally  collapsed  in 
the  most  awful  mess.  Thank  goodness 
it  wasn’t  during  the  highlight  of  the 
week’s  social  activity— my  otherwise 
understanding  wife’s  bridge  game. 
The  dog,  who  can  frequently  be  found 
sleeping  on  the  couch,  shows  no  ill 
effects,  and  the  children  are  all  right. 

The  dog  is  a Brittany  named 
Jacques  who  is  nearly  six  years  old. 
We  got  him  as  a pup  from  Al  Bach- 
man down  near  Reading.  He  was  sick 
fifteen  minutes  after  we  left  Al’s  to 
start  home.  He  developed  a phobia 
about  going  through  tunnels  on  the 
Turnpike  that  he  hasn’t  lost  yet.  We 
make  the  trip  a number  of  times  each 
year  between  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia. After  several  traumatic  ex- 
periences, we  learned  to  expect  a 
dog-shaped  missile  flying  onto  the 
floor  of  the  front  seat  of  the  car  with- 
in two  seconds  of  the  moment  we 
entered  a tunnel. 

Jacques  exists  to  hunt.  Now  that  he 
is  older,  it  it  exclusively  birds,  and 
preferably  grouse.  But  during  our  ex- 
perience he  has  pointed  cats,  rabbits, 
deer,  horses,  cows,  blacksnakes  and  a 


turtle.  As  Jacques  grew  older  and 
more  sophisticated,  he  gave  up  these 
frivolous  activities  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  hunting  exclusively  for  birds, 
but  under  disguise.  He  realized  that 
his  keen  sense  of  smell  enabled  him  to 
find  birds,  so  he  reasoned  that  birds 
could  smell  him.  To  prevent  this  and 
to  permit  him  to  locate  and  hold  birds 
without  them  becoming  suspicious,  he 
decided  to  disguise  his  scent.  This  he 
did  by  rolling  in  a fresh  “cow  pie”  or 
deer  dropping  whenever  possible.  It 
was  a logical  thought,  but  it  wasn’t 
particularly  approved  of  at  home, 
and  he  has  given  it  up. 

As  Jacques  grew  up  he  developed 
a particular  fondness  for  grouse.  The 
fact  that  grouse  hunting  is  my  favorite 
pastime  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  Anyway,  he  has  gotten 
quite  good  at  knowing  where  to  look, 
at  letting  me  know  when  a bird  is 
near,  and  more  often  than  not,  now, 
pointing  and  holding  a bird.  This  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  for  two  ama- 
teurs who  are  learning  and  experi- 
menting together.  If  I would  do  my 
part  as  well,  there  would  be  more 
feathers  and  fewer  broken  branches. 

Plucks  Birds 

However,  for  his  part,  Jacques  has 
not  yet  accepted  the  established  rules 
of  retrieving,  except  when  hunting 
with  another  dog.  When  we  are  alone, 
his  standard  procedure  is  to  pluck  the 
bird  for  me.  I don’t  mind  so  long  as 
he  is  careful  with  the  tail  feathers, 
which  I save.  But  an  annoying  varia- 
tion on  the  theme  is  that  if  there  is 
any  water  near— stream,  pond  or  pud- 
dle—he  will  take  the  bird  to  it  and 
bathe  it  before  starting  the  plucking 
procedure.  Perhaps  there  was  a rac- 
coon in  his  ancestry;  at  any  rate,  we 
have  had  several  very  serious  discus- 
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sions  about  this,  and  are  now  awaiting 
next  season  to  see  the  outcome  of 
them. 

State  Game  Lands  111  is  my  fav- 
orite grouse  covert.  The  part  that  I 
go  to  is  large  enough  to  allow  about 
four  hours  for  a leisurely  walk- 
through. Which  is  just  about  right, 
considering  the  facts  that  there  are 
always  a few  Saturday-morning  chores 
around  a big,  old  house  and  that  five 
days  a week  are  spent  sitting  at  a desk 
and  growing  round  about  the  middle. 
I found  this  covert  a number  of  years 
back  when  the  trout  season  was  ex- 
tended on  Laurel  Creek.  On  the  last 
weekend  of  September,  I went  trout 
fishing  there.  As  I closed  the  car 
door,  five  grouse  got  up,  one  after  an- 
other, from  under  an  old  apple  tree. 
I was  back  during  grouse  season,  and 
since  have  gone  often  in  the  hunting 
season  and  also  in  the  spring  for  fish- 
ing and  to  listen  to  the  drumming. 

Teaching  Them  to  Laugh 

For  a few  years,  it  seemed  I was 
one  of  only  a very  few  who  hunted 
grouse  in  this  particular  section.  I 
didn’t  meet  others,  there  weren’t 
tracks  in  the  mud  or  snow,  and  the 
birds  were  there  and  seemed  undis- 
turbed. I disturbed  them  some,  but 
otherwise  made  little  impression,  other 
perhaps  than  teaching  them  to  laugh. 

However,  in  the  past  two  years, 
many  more  hunters  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered “my  favorite  covert.”  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that;  after  all 
it  is  open  hunting.  But  most  of  these 
other  hunters  don’t  seem  to  under- 
stand the  grouse.  This  is  a gentleman. 
He  prefers  to  rise  late  and  spend  the 
afternoon  in  leisurely  dining.  My  com- 
petition gets  out  early  in  the  morning 
and  thus  thoroughly  distresses  and  an- 
noys the  birds  in  my  favorite  covert. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  extended 
season  after  Christmas,  I had  been  to 
Game  Lands  111  twice.  Each  time 
someone  had  thoroughly  tramped  out 
the  cover  before  me,  and  each  time 
I put  up  only  one  bird  for  the  after- 
noon. The  first  time,  it  was  on  a short 


JACQUES  HAS  NOT  yet  accepted  estab- 
lished retrieving  rules.  His  standard  pro- 
cedure is  to  pluck  the  bird  for  me.  I 
don't  mind  so  long  as  he  is  careful  with 
the  tail  feathers,  which  I save. 

trip  into  alders  and  thornapple  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  Jacques  pointed  clas- 
sically, I walked  in  and  the  bird  went 
straight  out  and  then  curved  for  a 
crossing  shot.  I had  it  centered,  but 
the  crossing  flight  had  a farmhouse  in 
my  sights  across  the  road.  I knew  it 
was  a good  150  yards  away,  but  it 
was  there  and  I guess  those  people  get 
plenty  tired  of  shooting  in  their  direc- 
tion even  if  the  shot  won’t  reach 
them.  Anyway,  there  was  the  point, 
the  flush  and  the  bird  I thought  I had 
without  having  to  prove  it.  And  the 
hour  and  a half  drive  home  with  a 
tired  dog  on  the  front  seat  beside  me 
while  I relived  it  all.  The  other  time, 
a bird  went  out  of  a hemlock  to  one 
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side  and  there  was  no  chance  for  a 
shot.  That  is  to  say,  I know  that  I 
can’t  hit  a grouse  that  sails  out  of  a 
tree,  so  I didn’t  shoot. 

Thursday  of  the  last  week,  a friend 
and  I spent  the  afternoon  in  Game 
Lands  39  along  Little  Sandy  Creek. 
We  didn’t  see  anyone  else,  but  we 
didn’t  see  but  one  bird,  either.  Jacques 
pointed  him  from  at  least  25  yards, 
and  he  was  gone  before  there  was  any 
chance  for  a shot.  On  this  kind  of 
shot,  though,  I shoot,  and  then  make 
a big  show  of  cleaning  my  gun  after 
supper  while  the  dishes  are  being 
done. 

The  last  day  of  the  season,  I decided 
to  spend  a little  more  time  than  the 
normal  afternoon  hunt.  We  stopped 
at  the  top  of  Laurel  Ridge  where 
Route  31  crosses.  There  was  a light 
snow  cover  and  tracks  showed  that 
someone  had  been  there  early.  I 
found  fresh  grouse  tracks  where 
Jacques  was  acting  birdy.  Later,  a 
bird  went  off  wild.  We  followed  but 
couldn’t  find  him  although  I am  sure 
that  I heard  laughter  from  the  top  of 
a large  pine.  So  we  moved  on  to  our 
favorite  covert. 

Others  were  there  first;  in  fact,  there 
were  three  cars.  So  we  first  took  a 
short  look  through  the  alders  and 
thomapple,  figuring  there  might  be 
an  overlooked  bird  that  would  fly 
away  from  any  houses.  Nothing  there, 
so  back  to  the  car  to  put  on  hip  boots, 
figuring  that  the  others  would  not  be 
able  to  cross  the  creek.  This  clever 
strategy  had  occurred  to  me  while 
daydreaming  at  the  office  during  the 
previous  week.  I had  one  boot  on 
when  two  hunters  came  down  the 
creek— both  with  hip  boots  on!  In  the 
ensuing  conversation,  they  said  they 

Give 
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had  been  up  one  side  of  the  creek 
and  down  the  other.  They  had  only 
put  up  one  bird,  and  it  had  gone  out 
—as  they  will— while  they  were  stand- 
ing and  talking,  offering  no  chance 
for  a shot. 

The  last  day,  less  then  three  hours 
to  quitting,  and  hunters  just  finishing 
covering  my  favorite  covert.  But  I 
was  70  miles  from  home  and  it  was  a 
nice  day,  so  we  went  for  a walk. 
About  a half  mile  up  the  creek,  there 
is  an  old  mine,  and  the  terrain  opens 
up  a bit.  On  a chance,  I decided  to 
go  up  the  hill  behind  the  mine  instead 
of  sticking  along  the  creek  where  the 
birds  usually  are.  About  halfway  up 
one  of  our  45°  Western  Pennsylvania 
hills,  I stopped  to  catch  my  breath 
while  watching  Jacques  acting  very 
birdy  off  to  my  left.  As  I puffed  and 
watched,  two  birds  got  up  40  yards 
to  my  right.  Straight  up  the  hill.  I 
did  my  approximation  of  running  up 
to  just  below  the  crest,  caught  my 
breath,  cautiously  topped  out  the  hill, 
and  watched  one  bird  sail  back  down. 
Jacques  was  a little  upset  with  me, 
so  he  went  and  flushed  the  other  bird. 
I heard  it  but  never  saw  it. 

Think  a Little 

We  followed  the  bird  I had  seen 
down  the  hill,  but  never  found  it 
again.  By  this  time  I began  to  think 
a little.  At  least  two  hunters  had  been 
along  the  creek  and  had  seen  only 
one  bird.  The  past  week  had  been 
very  cold.  Today  was  sunny  and 
relatively  warm,  and  it  was  afternoon 
when  gentlemen  grouse  prefer  to  be 
out.  I had  found  two  birds  up  on  the 
hill  in  the  sun.  So  off  we  went  along 
the  side  of  the  hill. 

Sure  enough,  within  300  yards 
Jacques  gave  me  the  sign.  Two  birds 
went  out  and  I was  lucky.  Although 
it  could  only  have  been  a fraction  of  a 
minute,  it  all  seems  to  have  been  in 
slow  motion.  The  dog  making  game, 
the  sound  of  a bird,  the  swing,  shot 
and  realization  that  the  bird  was  hit, 
the  sound  of  the  second  bird,  the 
swing  trying  to  find  him,  watching 
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him  disappear  out  of  range,  the  dog 
going  for  the  downed  bird  and  finally 
standing  there  with  feathers  floating 
down  through  the  branches.  A frac- 
tion of  a minute?  More  like  ten 
seconds,  but  ten  seconds  that  includes 
an  entire  hunting  season. 

Jacques  promptly  and  neatly 
plucked  the  tail  feathers,  and  I care- 
fully retrieved  them  and  put  them  in 
my  pocket.  Thank  goodness  we  were 
way  up  the  side  of  the  hill  and  away 
from  the  creek. 

So  we  continued  along  the  side  of 
the  hill  to  where  it  falls  off  to  a curve 
in  the  creek.  There  we  field-dressed 
the  bird.  I’ve  never  had  that  skunk 
cabbage  flavor  since  I started  doing 
this,  and  I consider  it  outright  crimi- 
nal not  to  properly  care  for  this  most 
delicious  of  all  gamebirds.  By  the 
time  we  had  sat  in  the  sun  for  a short 
time  beside  the  creek,  it  was  less  than 
an  hour  to  quitting  time.  So  we 
started  back  along  the  direct  route, 
an  old  railroad  bed. 

About  a third  of  the  way  back, 
there  is  an  embankment  on  the  side 
of  the  roadbed  that  has  a small  stand 
of  hemlock  on  it.  Sure  enough, 
Jacques  got  birdy.  He  went  down  one 
side,  I went  down  the  other,  he 
pointed,  and  two  birds  went  out.  I 
heard  one  and  watched  the  other.  We 
followed  it,  but  it  had  gone  across  the 
creek,  so  we  headed  back  to  the  road- 
bed. On  the  way  back,  we  came  to  a 
real  tangle  of  thornapple  and  vines. 

My  oldest  daughter  knows  this 
tangle.  Early  in  the  season,  she  wit- 
nessed my  ignominy  in  missing  a right 
and  left  on  woodcock.  Jacques 


pointed  and  held  them.  I flushed 
them.  One  nearly  took  my  hat  off, 
and  I missed  both.  My  daughter  wise- 
ly didn’t  say  anything  until  we  were 
home. 

Anyway,  I again  sent  Jacques 
through  the  tangle  while  I walked 
down  the  side.  At  the  end  he  was 
coming  around  to  meet  me,  and  I had 
concluded  that  nobody  was  home 
when  he  made  one  of  those  classic 
right-angle  turns  in  mid  air  and  landed 
solid  on  point.  Now  Jacques  loves 
grouse  smell  so  much  that  he  will  false 
point  where  a bird  has  been  many 
hours  before.  With  all  the  fuss  we 
had  made  coming  through  the  tangle, 
I figured  this  was  the  case,  but  in  six 
years  I’ve  also  learned  that  he  is 
smarter  than  I am.  So  I pushed 
through  twenty  yards  of  vines  and 
brambles  into  a small  open  space. 
Still  no  bird,  but  still  Jacques,  solid, 
and  not  ten  yards  from  me. 

After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
but  was  probably  only  fifteen  seconds, 
during  which  I made  a snide  remark 
to  Jacques,  a bird  went  out  at  my  feet. 
A right  and  a left,  both  tubes  and  two 
trees  with  the  bark  peeled.  I watched 
the  bird  up  over  the  hill,  and  Jacques 
watched  me.  Then  we  looked  at  each 
other.  We  had  won  the  first  round, 
found  and  pinned  the  bird.  The  bird 
had  won  the  second  round,  outsmarted 
me.  The  season  was  nearly  over,  and 
no  one  else  would  be  in  my  favorite 
cover.  We  had  a bird  and  it  was  a 
perfect  ending,  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  were  plenty  of 
birds  left  for  the  next  season.  Hope- 
fully, we’d  be  back  to  try  them. 


The  View  from  Another  Angle 

A true  conservationist  is  a man  who  knows  that  the  world  is  not  given 
by  his  fathers,  but  borrowed  from  his  children. 
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Squirrel  — The  Poor  Man's  Big  Game 

By  Nick  Sisley 


I HAD  CHOSEN  my  stand  as  care- 
fully as  an  ardent  whitetail  hunter. 
My  back  nestled  against  a big  chest- 
nut oak.  Surrounding  me  were 
several  other  varieties  of  oaks,  an 
occasional  hickory,  plus  other  tree 
species.  The  ground  was  littered  with 
mast  and  on  top  of  every  rotten  old 
stump  were  numerous  nut  cuttings— 
sign  that  squirrels  were  in  the  area 
in  large  numbers. 

I cradled  the  12-gauge  Parker  across 
my  knees.  Official  shooting  time  was 
still  fifteen  minutes  away.  I had 
hardly  slept  the  night  before,  antici- 
pating this,  the  first  day  of  squirrel 
season. 

The  pre-dawn  fog  created  an  eerie 
mist.  After  the  sun  came  up  and 
burned  the  haze  off,  it  would  be 


bright  and  sunny— just  right  for  squir- 
rel hunting. 

Slowly  the  paleness  became  shoot- 
ing light.  I kept  checking  my  watch, 
but  even  a quarter  hour  after  it  was 
legal  to  shoot,  no  squirrels  were  scur- 
rying about.  They  must  have  been 
dozing  lazily. 

The  sun  rose  higher.  I kept  watch- 
ing the  trees,  hoping  to  see  some  tell- 
tale movement.  No  less  than  six  leafy 
squirrel  homes  were  visible.  Another 
half  dozen  polished  den  holes  were 
also  available  for  watching. 

I scrooched  further  back  into  my 
seat,  confident  that  my  stand  had 
been  well  chosen  and  that  shortly 
the  squirrels  would  begin  moving. 

What  a great  way  to  spend  the  first 
part  of  the  day— sitting  quietly  in  my 
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favorite  woods,  waiting  for  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  signs  of  wildlife  that  start 
the  morning  and  make  it  complete.  I 
like  my  wingshooting  and  moving 
through  the  woods  at  a fast  pace,  and 
a flashy  bird  dog  zipping  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  me  in  good  cover  is 
a real  thrill.  But  occasionally  I like 
to  decrease  this  activity,  put  my  back 
against  a well  chosen  stump,  and  sit 
and  contemplate  life  while  waiting 
for  a squirrel  to  venture  forth. 

Gray  squirrels  are  one  of  the  most 
wary  wildlife  creatures  we  have.  If 
you  think  scoring  on  them  consistently 
is  easy,  guess  again.  The  most  chal- 
lenging way  to  hunt  these  busy  little 
creatures  is  with  a scope-sighted  22 
rifle  that  approaches  target  accuracy. 
Those  that  hunt  squirrel  religiously 

NICK  SISLEY  demonstrates  key  to  success 
with  the  “poor  man’s  big  game” — sitting 
patiently  for  long  periods  of  time  in  an 
area  known  to  have  squirrels. 


are  wise  to  take  up  such  a challenge. 
But  my  squirrel  hunting  is  for  only 
a few  days  each  year.  When  I go  in 
pursuit  of  grays,  I like  a shotgun 
across  my  lap  because  I know  it  im- 
proves my  chances  a little  for  bring- 
ing home  some  meat  for  the  pot.  And 
when  it  comes  to  meat,  you’ll  have  to 
go  a long  way  to  find  a finer  tasting 
morsel  than  squirrel. 

The  first  movement  I see  is  that  of 
a chipmunk  as  he  ventures  forth  from 
his  den.  Soon  he  is  scurrying  to  find 
the  day’s  breakfast  of  acorns.  He  looks 
at  me  suspiciously,  not  knowing  what 
I am,  but  even  as  small  as  he  is  he 
knows  that  I’m  something  invading 
his  domain.  He  barks  incessantly,  but 
when  he  sees  that  I mean  him  no 
harm,  he  goes  on  about  his  business. 

Finally  I hear  a noise  in  the  tree- 
tops.  Instantly  my  senses  are  keen. 
I pick  up  a blur  of  movement.  It  is 
still  foggy,  and  visibility  isn’t  yet 
perfect. 

Across  Treetops 

The  squirrel  is  stopped  now.  I can’t 
pick  him  up.  My  heart  skips  a beat 
or  two  and  my  thumb  fingers  the 
double’s  safety  as  I wait  for  the  gray 
to  make  the  next  move.  Suddenly 
he  scampers  out  across  the  treetops. 
He  seems  to  know  I am  there  and 
that  he  has  something  to  fear.  How 
is  it  that  such  a little  animal  has 
found  me  out  and  is  now  trying  to 
escape?  Suddenly  the  Parker  rever- 
berates. I don’t  even  feel  the  recoil, 
but  the  load  of  high  brass  6s  from 
the  full  choke  barrel  has  done  its 
job.  Making  as  little  noise  and  dis- 
turbance as  possible,  I retrieve  this 
one  and  hurry  back  to  my  chestnut 
oak. 

Many  hunters  are  inclined  to  sit  in 
one  place  and  do  all  their  shooting, 
getting  up  when  it  is  all  over  to 
retrieve  those  they’ve  shot.  It’s  always 
been  my  experience  that  grays  are 
tough  to  kill  dead  right  in  the  tree. 
Too  many  times  when  they  hit  the 
ground  they  have  a few  brief  seconds 
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of  life  left  in  them,  and  they  head 
somewhere  where  the  hunter  will 
never  be  able  to  find  them.  I like  to 
pick  my  squirrels  up  as  soon  as  they 
fall,  but  realize  it  often  takes  longer 
for  other  squirrels  to  start  moving 
about  after  I’ve  created  this  little  dis- 
turbance. But  to  me  it’s  worth  it. 

In  silence  my  vigil  is  renewed. 
Again  I start  looking  for  signs  of 
movement  in  the  trees  and  tune  my 
ears  for  rustling  leaves  or  pitter  patter 
on  the  ground.  The  sun  comes  up 
higher,  burns  more  and  more  of  the 
morning  fog  away.  Visibility  gets 
better.  It’s  been  half  an  hour  since 
my  last  shot.  I caress  the  shotgun, 
almost  feeling  that  another  squirrel 
will  soon  come  foraging  forth. 

He  finally  appears.  He’s  on  the 
ground.  He  must  have  come  out  of 
a tree  and  down  without  my  seeing 
him.  In  a blur  of  motion  I see  him 
flitting  across  a fallen  log.  He  disap- 
pears behind  it,  and  I wait  for  him  to 
show  again.  There  is  rustling  in  the 
leaves.  Obviously  he’s  picked  up  an 
acorn.  Then  he  appears  on  a stump, 
the  typical  place  where  he’ll  dissect 
the  nutty  morsel.  It’s  a standing  shot, 
but  40  yards  away.  Slowly  I bring 
the  Parker  up,  slap  the  back  trigger, 
and  run  to  pick  him  up.  Two  squirrels 
already.  I’m  a happy  hunter,  and 
optimistic  that  even  more  will  result 
before  the  morning  is  over. 

Round  Three  Lost 

This  time  I no  more  than  get  back 
to  my  seat  than  a squirrel  barks  at  me 
defiantly.  I pick  him  up  just  as  he 
zooms  around  to  the  other  side  of  a 
nearby  hickory,  then  take  up  my 
wait,  knowing  he’ll  eventually  lose  his 
nerve  and  come  down.  Long  minutes 
tick  away.  Suddenly,  when  I relax 
my  tenseness,  he  hits  the  ground  flying 
and  starts  out  across  the  leaves.  It’s 
a tough  target.  The  first  barrel  kicks 
up  the  leaves  behind  him.  The  second 
load  goes  into  a stump  just  as  he 
flashes  out  of  sight.  I thumb  the 
Parker  open  to  reload.  The  squirrel 


Citizenry  Can  Help 
Save  Wildlife 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission asks  the  cooperation  of 
the  general  public,  and  especially 
sportsmen,  during  the  next  few 
weeks  in  an  effort  to  help  con- 
serve our  wildlife.  Hunters  who 
shoot  bears  during  the  deer  sea- 
son, or  who  fire  at  any  deer 
during  buck  season  in  the  hopes 
that  the  whitetail  will  have  ant- 
lers on  its  head  if  it  falls,  or  who 
shoot  turkeys  during  the  deer 
season,  are  stealing  from  all 
Pennsylvanians,  who  own  the 
wildlife  by  law.  Hunting  license 
and  motor  vehicle  license  num- 
bers are  invaluable  leads.  Report 
all  violations  to  game  officers. 


hops  up  on  a stump  45  yards  away, 
barks  three  times,  and  is  gone.  I 
smile  to  myself,  push  fresh  fodder  into 
the  empty  tubes,  and  snap  the  double 
shut.  I just  lost  squirrel  round  three, 
but  I don’t  feel  bad  about  it. 

It’s  another  half-hour  wait  before 
the  next  squirrel  ventures  forth.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  sun  has  warmed 
the  woods  and  my  fingers.  I’ve  had 
an  opportunity  to  drink  in  the  golden 
hickories,  the  red  dogwood,  and  the 
remaining  beautiful  splash  of  fall 
colors.  I can’t  help  feeling  how  lucky 
I am  to  be  an  outdoorsman  and  afield 
at  every  opportunity.  All  days  aren’t 
as  beautiful  and  rewarding  as  this 
morning.  I savor  it,  drinking  deeply 
of  the  sights,  knowing  I’ll  remember 
it  for  many  years  to  come.  But  an- 
other squirrel  wakes  me  out  of  my 
daydreams  and  brings  me  back  to 
reality. 

This  one  has  come  from  one  of  the 
polished  tree  holes  I’ve  been  watching 
intermittently.  Descending  the  tree, 
he  stops— classic  fashion— forelegs  aim- 
ing at  the  ground,  hind  legs  toward 
the  sky.  His  tail  is  curled  and  cocked, 
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SHARP  EYES  THAT  scan  treetops  for  flick 
of  a bushy  tail  are  a necessity,  especially 
for  the  hunter  who  stalks  his  squirrels 
rather  than  one  who  outwaits  them. 

and  for  brief  seconds  he  watches  me. 
This  one  is  close  enough  for  the  open 
barrel  and  the  field  load  of  6s.  He 
tumbles  at  the  shot,  and  I quickly 
retrieve  number  three. 

Three  is  enough  from  this  spot  on 
opening  morning.  I know  another  area 
where  I’ve  seen  almost  as  many  signs, 
so  I make  the  walk  back  to  my 
parked  car.  A half  hour  later  I pull 
into  a parking  spot  I’ve  used  on  squir- 
rel hunting  treks  before.  Before  leav- 
ing I munch  a sandwich  and  take  time 
to  gulp  some  hot  coffee.  Then  I leave 
the  car  behind,  reload  the  Parker,  and 
silently  make  my  way  up  through  the 
woods,  aiming  for  the  crest  on  top. 

On  the  way  I think  about  all  the 
frustrated  big  game  hunters— those 
that  can  only  dream  of  taking  a grand 
slam  on  sheep,  an  Alaskan  moose,  or 
a huge  brown  bear.  The  simple  fact  is, 
most  people  cannot  afford  to  ever 
partake  of  such  hunts.  All  the  while 


they  are  dreaming  in  envy  of  those 
who  do,  they  could  be  pitting  their 
skills  against  the  gray  squirrel,  the 
wary  little  animal  that’s  always  close 
to  home,  always  in  good  huntable 
numbers,  and  always  a challenge  that 
takes  second  place  to  none. 

I reach  my  stand,  the  remnants  of 
a rotten  chestnut  snag.  I wiggle  down 
alongside  of  it,  take  a deep  breath 
to  drink  in  the  ridge’s  dank  odor,  and 
settle  back  in  silence  and  almost  total 
lack  of  movement.  You  need  patience 
to  be  successful  with  grays. 

Number  Two  Woods 

I haven’t  been  on  stand  fifteen 
minutes  when  a squirrel  ventures 
forth.  Unceremoniously  I raise  the 
Parker,  hit  the  back  trigger,  and  down 
comes  the  first  squirrel  in  this,  my 
number  two  squirrel  woods.  I can’t 
help  smiling  as  I go  to  pick  this  one 
up.  My  preseason  planning  and  scout- 
ing have  paid  off.  It’s  not  quite  noon, 
and  I’m  already  quite  successful,  es- 
pecially when  one  considers  I live 
and  hunt  in  an  area  that  is  not  noted 
for  an  overabundance  of  squirrels. 

But  whether  you  live  in  great 
squirrel  country  or  not,  it’s  almost 
guaranteed  that  you  live  in  an  area 
where  this  wary,  challenging  animal 
is  available.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
become  familiar  with  your  firearm 
and  get  out  prior  to  the  season,  lo- 
cating all  the  areas  where  there  is 
plenty  of  squirrel  sign.  What  to  look 
for  has  already  been  noted.  Cuttings 
on  top  of  dead  stumps  ( the  fresh 
ones  are  easy  to  note),  an  abundance 
of  mast— beechnuts,  acorns,  hickory 
nuts,  pignuts,  etc.,  on  the  ground- 
polished  holes  in  mast  trees,  leafy 
nests  in  the  treetops,  grapevines,  and 
an  abundance  of  grapes.  Find  all  this 
and  you  are  sure  to  find  squirrels. 

Though  Pennsylvania’s  daily  limit 
on  squirrels  is  six,  it  certainly  is  not 
necessary  to  bag  that  many  to  have 
a satisfactory  hunt.  The  kill  should 
never  be  the  measure  of  what  you  de- 
rive from  a trek  afield.  Naturally, 
many  of  our  most  memorable  days 
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during  hunting  season  involve  bring- 
ing some  game  home.  But  with  squir- 
rels, just  being  on  a good  stand  in 
beautiful  fall  settings  with  an  abun- 
dance of  sign  you’ve  taken  time  to 
seek  out,  offers  so  much  in  anticipa- 
tion that  bagging  the  game  is  almost 
an  anticlimax. 

No  more  squirrels  ventured  forth  in 
the  following  half  hour.  The  sun  had 
warmed  the  day  appreciably.  I was 
at  peace  with  the  world,  and  suddenly 
tired.  Nerves  unwinding,  I suddenly 
had  heavy  eyes.  All  ardent  squirrel 
hunters  have  fallen  asleep,  or  at  least 
half  asleep,  on  stand,  then  been 
startled  into  awakening.  At  the  time 
you  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  is 
that  brings  you  from  your  doldrums, 
only  a certain  something,  but  you 
know  it’s  got  to  be  a squirrel. 
Whether  he  has  crawled  down  the 
very  tree  you  are  sitting  under,  rustled 
the  leaves  close  by,  or  something  else, 
you  never  know.  Your  mind  is  too 
dulled  with  sleep  to  remember.  You 
only  know  that  you  are  suddenly 
awake,  hunting  instincts  honed  keen, 
and  you  are  ready  to  move  the  shot- 
gun into  action  at  the  very  next  sign 
the  squirrel  makes  to  indicate  his 
presence. 

A squirrel  barks  and  moments  later 
two  of  them  go  scurrying  across  the 
ground  to  my  left.  All  of  a sudden  I 
have  a chance  to  fill  my  limit,  if  I 
can  score  on  both  these  animals.  In 
a blur,  the  Parker  comes  to  my 
shoulder  . . . then  I ease  it  down. 
Both  animals  have  stopped  some- 
where out  of  sight.  My  thumb  fidgets 
with  the  safety.  The  anxiety  builds 
as  I try  to  anticipate  their  next  move- 
ment. They  appear,  then  disappear, 
several  times,  flitting  in  and  out  of 
sight  so  quickly  there  is  no  time  for 
a shot.  Then  they  are  gone.  I lost 
my  chance.  I’ve  never  even  shot. 


I check  my  watch.  It’s  past  1 
o’clock.  I can’t  stay  much  longer 
because  duty— the  typewriter!— calls. 
Patiently  I sit  it  out  until  the  last 
possible  minute,  but  no  more  game 
appears.  Still,  it’s  been  one  of  my 
most  memorable  days  afield. 

More  Than  Share 

I’ve  seen  more  than  my  share  of  the 
“poor  man’s  big  game,”  and  have  bag- 
ged four  of  the  challenging  critters  in 
one  day.  How  many  big  game  hunters 
can  have  the  memory  of  shooting  four 
and  missing  and  seeing  several  others 
—all  in  only  a little  over  a morning 
afield? 

Yet,  in  many  respects,  the  gray 
squirrel  offers  the  same  type  of  chal- 
lenge that  many  of  our  big  game 
animals  do.  You  need  to  be  afield 
before  the  season  starts,  choosing  your 
general  areas,  even  the  very  spots  you 
are  going  to  sit.  It  pays  to  be  at  your 
chosen  site  well  ahead  of  shooting 
time,  and  you  must  be  patient,  sitting 
quietly  and  with  a minimum  amount 
of  movement,  if  you  expect  to  score 
consistently.  It  helps  if  you  have  good 
eyesight  and  good  hearing.  You  must 
always  be  aware  of  the  slightest  hint 
that  a squirrel  is  about.  If  shotgun- 
ning is  your  game,  you’ve  got  to  be 
able  to  swing  quickly,  for  many  times 
your  target  is  on  the  move,  blinking 
in  and  out  of  sight.  If  you  are  a rifle- 
man, you  must  know  your  22  well, 
have  it  sighted  in  perfectly,  and  be 
able  to  hold  on  a very  small  target. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the 
gray  squirrel  offers  a challenge  to 
those  willing  to  put  forth  effort.  Cer- 
tainly, too  many  times  we  take  this 
animal  for  granted.  We  don’t  ap- 
preciate him  for  the  supreme  thrill  he 
can  offer.  Rate  the  squirrel  for  what 
he  is  worth.  Aside  from  his  size,  he’s 
big  game  in  every  way. 


Doesn't  Fool  Around 

The  brush  turkey  of  Australia  has  a complete  coat  of  feathers  when  hatched 
and  is  able  to  fly  almost  immediately. 
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It  Took  a Bolt  of  Lightning  To  Bring  Down  . . . 


The  Bruin  of  Bietz  Hollow 

By  Fred  Steele 

Illustrations  by  Arlo  Greer 


MY  TIRING  LEGS  were  telling  me 
that  my  circuit  of  Bietz  Hollow 
should  be  nearing  an  end.  Then  one 
final  bend  in  the  old  logging  trail 
afforded  me  a glimpse  of  the  sidehill 
where  I’d  entered  this  little  valley 
just  a bit  more  than  an  hour  ago.  If 
I could  trust  my  sense  of  direction,  my 
nephew  Don  and  his  buddy  Bob  Mc- 
Allister should  be  directly  across  the 
run  to  my  right.  There  were  just 
three  of  us;  they  watched  while  I 
drove. 

Since  just  before  noon  the  sun  had 
been  shining  and  the  countryside  had 
warmed  up  to  the  point  that  it  was 
quite  comfortable  hunting  in  just  a 
woolen  shirt.  It  was  difficult  to 
imagine  how  cold  it  had  been  when 
we  arrived  in  bear  country  in  the  pre- 
dawn darkness. 

So  far,  it  had  been  a day  of  frus- 
tration and  disappointment;  we  had 
seen  no  bear  sign  whatever,  and  worse 
than  that,  we  hadn’t  heard  a single 
shot  fired  all  day.  The  sound  of  gun- 
fire, even  though  not  my  own,  always 
stirs  my  hunting  blood.  At  least  I 
know  that  game  is  on  the  move  and 
may  pass  my  way.  To  me  it’s  always 
been  a sound  of  hope. 

My  footsteps  were  muffled  so  well 
by  the  snow  that  occasionally  I had  to 
pick  up  a stick  and  whack  a stump 
or  brush  heap  to  keep  my  silent  drive 
from  becoming  too  much  so.  I found 
myself  enjoying  the  hunt  for  the  hunt 
itself  now.  Did  it  really  matter,  I 
mused,  that  we  might  go  home  empty- 
handed?  After  all,  we  were  not  meat 
hunters,  were  we?  My,  what  a sports- 
man I had  suddenly  become. 

The  silence  of  the  valley  was  shat- 
tered by  two  quick  shots  coming  from 
an  entanglement  of  laurel  and  hem- 
lock just  ahead  and  to  my  right!  I 


slipped  off  the  safety,  but  before  I 
could  even  get  my  rifle  raised  to 
“ready,”  a third,  fourth,  and  fifth  shot 
rang  out.  Then,  while  the  echo  of  that 
barrage  was  still  reverberating  be- 
tween the  hills,  an  almost  hysterical 
shout  proclaimed,  “I  got  him!  I got 
him!” 

“Blast  it,”  I exploded,  “doesn’t  that 
beat  everything!”  Coming  in  such 
rapid  fire  sequence,  those  five  shots 
could  mean  but  one  thing— somebody 
with  a slide  action  ( maybe  you  could 
crank  a lever  action  that  fast,  but  I 
doubted  it)  had  wandered  into  the 
midst  of  our  drive  and  found  himself 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
And  we  all  had  bolt  actions;  mine, 
a 243,  Don  carried  an  old  Model  70 
in  220  Swift,  and  Bob  was  using,  or 
rather  hoping  to  use,  an  ancient  8mm 
Mauser  still  reeking  of  sauerkraut. 

Well,  I thought,  with  considerable 
disgust,  the  way  this  hunt  had  been 
going  so  far,  what  more  could  we 
have  expected? 

A rather  well-worn  opener  among 
tale-tellers  is,  “The  day  began  like 
any  other  day  . . .”  Let  me  establish 
right  here  that  this  day  did  not  begin 
like  any  other  day  I’ve  ever  known. 
And  if  I ever  spot  another  like  it  de- 
veloping I may  just  go  back  to  bed! 

For  more  than  a month  we  had 
been  talking  up  a bear  hunt.  Well, 
sometimes  we  talked  it  up— other 
times  we  were  talking  it  down.  “Look 
at  the  odds  against  any  one  hunter 
getting  a bear,”  would  usually  be  fol- 
lowed by,  “Sure,  but  somebody’s  got 
to  be  that  one  hunter,  and  who  can 
say  it  won’t  be  one  of  us?”  The  latter 
reasoning  finally  prevailed  and  on  that 
thin  note  of  promise  I picked  up  Don 
and  Bob  just  before  4 a.m.  on  opening 
day. 
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Light  powdery  snow  had  been  fall- 
ing steadily  all  night,  and  though  it 
would  make  driving  a little  hairy,  we 
were  all  elated.  Less  than  two  hours’ 
driving  from  Don’s  home  near  Dan- 
ville would  put  us  in  pretty  fair  bear 
country,  and  for  the  additional  visi- 
bility the  snow  would  provide  once 
we  got  into  the  woods,  we  were  quite 
willing  to  do  a little  spinning  around 
en  route. 

We  had  no  camp  to  go  to.  This 
was  going  to  be  strictly  a one-day 
sortie  into  bear  country,  and  not  the 
most  notable  at  that.  We  were  headed 
for  “somewhere  in  Poe  Valley”  beyond 
Woodward.  Although  the  area  ac- 
counts for  a few  bear  every  year,  we 
knew  it  wasn’t  a match  for  the 
counties  that  lay  farther  to  the  north. 
It  was  a long  shot,  none  of  us  denied 
that,  but  it  was  our  kind  of  hunting 
and  we  had  hunted  both  deer  and 
small  game  successfully,  using  the 
same  technique,  in  previous  years.  If 
an  area  “looked  good”  or  had  been 
recommended  by  friends  who  had 
hunted  there  before,  we  would  give 
it  a try. 

The  driving  proved  to  be  no  prob- 


THE  FIRST  COUPLE  of  hundred  yards 
through  the  snow  soon  had  our  blood 
circulating  again  and  the  initial  chill  was 
forgotten,  at  least  momentarily. 


lem  and  we  had  no  difficulty  keeping 
ahead  of  schedule.  We  pulled  off  to 
sample  the  coffee  at  one  of  the  few 
truck  stops  we  found  open  at  that 
unearthly  hour  and  over  the  steaming 
cups  decided  on  a different  approach 
for  the  day’s  hunt.  The  deeper  into 
Poe  Valley  we  ventured,  the  more 
hunters  we  would  have  to  compete 
with,  but  if  we  were  to  hunt  some- 
where within  reasonable  distance  ol 
that  perimeter  of  activity,  we  might 
pick  up  a stray  spooked  out  of  thal 
country  by  the  opening  day  throng 
Why  not  then,  we  reasoned,  stop  short 
of  our  destination,  take  some  non- 
descript side  road,  and  give  at  least 
the  opening  hours  a try  there?  That 
reasoning  sounds  good,  even  today, 
but  it  didn’t  work. 

Road  to  Nowhere 

We  left  Route  45,  turning  south 
toward  Glen  Iron,  and  wound  our  wa> 
to  the  top  of  Penn  Creek  Mountain 
In  the  darkness  it  certainly  looked 
like  some  kind  of  road-to-nowhere! 
On  top  we  found  the  snow  a little 
deeper  than  down  in  the  valley. 

“Good  tracking  snow,”  we  agreed 
not  having  the  slightest  idea  whethei 
we  would  find  anything  to  track  noi 
where  we  might  be  tracking  it  to  oi 
from.  But  at  the  time  it  seemed  like 
the  right  thing  to  say.  Had  we  spotted 
the  area  earlier,  we  might  have  come 
up  with  some  sort  of  plan,  but  with 
all  the  misgivings  we’d  had  about  this 
bear  hunt  from  the  start,  it  was  quite 
an  accomplishment  to  have  made  il 
this  far.  We  couldn’t  expect  every- 
thing. 

Parking  the  station  wagon,  we 
settled  back  to  await  dawn,  and 
although  there  was  enough  time  be- 
fore the  opening  hour  to  catch  a few 
winks,  with  all  those  bruins  we  en- 
visioned roaming  the  ridge  just  out- 
side, who  could  sleep? 

“Better  kill  the  engine  and  the 
heater,”  volunteered  Bob.  “As  the 
car  cools  down  we’ll  gradually  become 
acclimated  to  the  temperature  out- 
side.” 
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“Good  idea,”  I agreed,  but  when 
we  finally  moved  out,  the  first  few 
blasts  of  cold  air  convinced  us  that 
the  theory  hadn’t  worked  worth  a 
hoot.  But  the  first  couple  hundred 
yards  through  the  snow  soon  had  our 
blood  circulating  again  and  the  initial 
chill  was  forgotten,  at  least  momen- 
tarily. 

After  slipping  and  sliding  along  for 
about  half  a mile,  I dropped  into  pos- 
ition to  await  some  sign  of  daylight 
while  Don  and  Bob  elected  to  move 
out  along  the  trail  that  was  barely 
perceptible  in  the  dim  light.  We  were 
within  minutes  of  legal  shooting  time 
but  full  daylight  seemed  reluctant  to 
make  an  appearance  and  forward 
progress  would  have  been  difficult  in 
bright  sunlight.  I was  glad  to  stop. 
The  temperature  had  dropped  con- 
siderably through  the  night  and  the 
snow  was  light,  dry,  and  powdery, 
and  about  as  cold  as  any  I’ve  ever  felt 
—especially  down  the  neck! 

Daylight,  though  only  a shade  or 
two  lighter  gray  than  the  pre-dawn 
darkness,  at  long  last  allowed  me  an 
opportunity  to  survey  my  stand.  I 
liked  what  I saw.  “Not  bad,”  I said 
aloud.  I was  on  a sort  of  step— not 
really  a bench— near  the  Pot  Pie  Spring 
trail  and  it  afforded  me  quite  a view 
of  the  mountainside  below.  There  was 
a certain  beauty  in  the  gray  stillness. 
The  gnarled  oaks  seemed  even  more 
grotesque  in  the  drabness  of  the 
morning,  but  I was  impatient  for  the 
sun  to  come  up— I was  freezing!  It 
was  difficult  to  keep  warm  unless  one 
was  on  the  move.  Climbing  up  toward 
the  ridge  brought  new  warmth  and 
I was  becoming  quite  fascinated  by 
the  white  carpet  of  velvet  underfoot. 
What  beautiful  deer  hunting  this 
would  make,  I thought,  and  it  was 
this  very  thought  that  snapped  me 
back  to  reality.  I thought  it  strange 
that  I had  not  seen  a deer  or  game 
of  any  description,  not  even  a squir- 
rel. And  I am  one  hunter  that  sees 
, squirrels.  But  no  wildlife  was  stirring 
this  morning.  Had  we  drawn  a com- 
plete blank? 


The  opening  hours  of  bear  season 
cannot  be  expected  to  sound  anything 
like  those  of  deer  season,  but  I’ve 
hunted  bear  long  enough  to  know 
that  if  you  haven’t  heard  a shot  in  the 
first  three  hours,  even  a distant  one, 
perhaps  you’d  have  been  smarter  to 
stay  home. 

Never  a Shot 

The  total  absence  of  gunfire 
brought  back  memories  of  another 
first  day  of  bear  season  a number  of 
years  before.  Don’s  dad  and  I were 
hunting  along  the  mountain  on  the 
south  shore  of  Hunters  Lake  in  Sul- 
livan County,  when  long  about  9 in 
the  morning  somebody  got  a bear 
started  near  the  top  of  the  mountain 
across  the  lake.  The  first  shot  was  a 
long  way  off,  a good  mile  maybe,  and 
I’ll  never  tell  you  how  many  hunters 
were  on  that  side  of  the  mountain 
that  day,  but  that  bear  skirted  one 
hunter  after  another  until  nineteen 
shots  had  been  fired.  You  could  fol- 
low his  progress  by  the  shooting,  and 
the  last  shot  was  as  far  away  as  the 
first,  but  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Now  that  bear  never  came 
within  a half  mile  of  us,  but  we  felt 
as  though  we  had  shared  the  action. 
Never  got  a shot  that  whole  season, 
but  the  melody  of  those  shots  follow- 
ing that  bear  on  the  run  across  that 
mountainside  will  never  be  forgotten. 

But  this  was  ridiculous!  I had  been 
still  hunting  for  nearly  two  hours, 
moving  slowly  upward  toward  the 
ridge  in  the  direction  Don  and  Bob 
had  gone,  finally  circling  back  to  the 
wagon  where  I found  the  rest  of  the 
party  waiting  and  just  as  bewildered 
as  I was.  “Somehow  I don’t  think 
our  idea  worked,”  was  Bob’s  greeting. 
Don  just  snickered.  I got  the  feeling 
that  my  reputation  as  the  great  white 
hunter  was  being  put  on  the  line  and 
I was  in  no  position  to  defend  it.  We’d 
gambled  on  a poorly  planned  hunt 
paying  off,  but  with  nearly  half  of 
the  day  spent  it  sure  looked  like  we 
were  going  to  be  skunked. 

We  broke  out  a map  and  began 
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searching  for  a better  spot  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Tomorrow 
we’d  all  be  back  at  work,  so  it  was 
today  or  never  (for  this  year)  if  we 
were  to  bag  a bear. 

“It  would  take  a little  driving,  but 
we’re  not  too  far  from  Clinton 
County,”  I suggested,  as  though  the 
mere  mention  of  a county  with  a 
better  bear-producing  record  would 
transform  our  gloom  into  glee.  “Those 
hills  to  the  west  of  Half  Way  Dam 
have  always  looked  good  to  me,  as 
though  they’d  be  harboring  a bear  or 
two. 

“Good  enough  for  me,”  was  Don’s 
response. 

“How  about  you.  Bob?” 

“You’re  driving,”  was  all  we  could 
raise  from  him. 

I was  getting  the  feeling  that  both 
felt  they  should  have  stayed  home. 

We  dropped  back  down  the  moun- 
tain to  Route  45,  turned  west  to  Mill- 
heim.  From  there  we  scooted  north 
on  445  to  192  and  sort  of  doubled 
back  to  Rebersburg.  Although  the 
whole  trip  couldn’t  have  taken  more 
than  45  minutes,  we  felt  we  were 
losing  valuable  hunting  time  so  we 
shot  up  Route  880  and  over  the  moun- 
tain, heading  toward  Loganton. 

Bletz  Hollow 

Part  way  down  the  other  side  a 
small  valley  opened  up  to  the  west. 
“This  looks  real  good,”  piped  Don, 
“there’s  just  something  about  the  lay 
of  the  land  that  says  ‘bear’  to  me.”  He 
looked  so  sincere  and  spoke  with  such 
new-found  enthusiasm  that  we  won- 
dered if  he  knew  something  we  didn’t. 
This  was  Bletz  Hollow. 

The  valley  had  been  timbered  off 
some  years  before  and  though  visi- 
bility was  reasonably  good  at  a man’s 
eye  level,  the  undergrowth  was  thick 
enough  to  provide  good  bear  cover. 
Time  was  against  us  so  I quickly  of- 
fered a plan.  If  this  draw  were  shel- 
tering the  trophy  we  sought,  we’d 
have  to  drive  him  out  and  with  just 
three  men  to  accomplish  this,  it 


seemed  an  impossible  task.  We’d  try 
it.  We  had  no  other  choice. 

It  was  not  a wide  valley,  nor  wa: 
it  steep  sided.  Old  trails,  undoubtedly 
skid  roads  from  logging  activities  o 
another  day,  afforded  easy  access  int< 
the  lower  end.  My  plan  was  to  pu 
Don  and  Bob  on  stand  about  one 
third  the  way  in,  while  I made  ; 
long,  loop-shaped  circuit  into  th< 
headwaters  of  the  little  run  whicl 
coursed  the  valley  floor,  returning  oi 
the  other  side.  I positioned  Bob  first 
His  stand  would  give  a view  of  th< 
bottom  of  the  valley  as  well  as  th< 
hillside  slightly  to  his  left.  About  30( 
yards  farther  along  the  trail  I pu 
Don  into  position,  a bit  closer  to  th< 
stream.  I hoped  to  climb  part  way 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  anc 
begin  my  one-man  silent  drive,  main 
taining  about  the  same  distance  fron 
the  stream  throughout  the  loop,  anc 
naturally,  making  more  noise  cominj 
back  than  going  in. 

Well,  those  five  shots  and  that  tri 
umphant  scream  were  the  acid  test  o 
my  sportsmanship.  I failed.  I slippec 
the  safety  back  into  position  anc 
moved  reluctantly  toward  the  brusl 
that  concealed  the  lucky,  jubilant,  anc 
still  babbling  hunter.  Really,  I wantec 
to  leave  that  valley  then  and  there 
But  I didn’t.  I had  to  see  what  w< 
missed.  It  seemed  a shame  to  be  ole 
enough  to  curse  when  I would  have 
rather  been  young  enough  to  get  away 
with  crying!  Such  irony!  We  had  in 
terpreted  the  valley  for  what  it  was 
some  bruin’s  hangout,  and  someone 
had  reaped  what  I felt  should  have 
been  our  harvest.  Slipping  past  the 
last  veil  of  brush  between  me  and  the 
activity,  the  scene  I beheld  left  me 
speechless.  There  were  Don  and  Bot 
huddled  over  a very  dead  black  bear 

“Who  . . . how?”  I could  do  nc 
more  than  stutter. 

“I  got  him!  I got  him!”  shouted  Dor 
all  over  again,  his  voice  shrieking  un 
naturally.  Now  I understood  why  ] 
hadn’t  recognized  it  from  a distance 
just  a few  minutes  earlier. 
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“How  did  you  ever  get  those  five 
shots  off  so  fast  with  that  bolt  ac- 
tion?” I demanded. 

“I  had  to,”  he  panted.  The  bear  . . .” 
“Yes,  the  bear , and  there  you  stood 
with  that  woodchuck  gun,”  I inter- 
rupted. “I  told  you  to  leave  that  pea- 
shooter home!” 

“Now  just  a minute,”  Don  fired 
back,  “don’t  go  knocking  the  Swift, 
that  wasn’t  my  problem.  See  that  log 
over  there?”  he  asked,  pointing  to  an 
old  fallen  timber  no  more  than  30 
yards  away.  “Well,  he  loped  into  view 
just  beyond  that  and  with  that 
danged  6x  scope  on  the  rifle,  I couldn’t 
find  a vital  spot.  All  I could  do  was 
fill  the  scope  with  ‘black’  and  fire. 
And  he  kept  coming  toward  me  all 
the  time,  I . . .” 

“He  was  probably  just  coming  over 
to  let  you  pet  him,”  chided  Bob. 
“You’re  not  going  to  tell  us  he  was 
charging,  are  you?” 

“I  didn’t  know  and  I didn’t  care  to 
i find  out,”  quipped  Don,  “but  that’s 
why  I put  those  five  shots  out  so  fast!” 
“Oh,  boy,”  I teased,  “I  can  just 


see  the  newspaper  headlines  back 
home:  Bolt  of  Lightning  Belts  Bruin 
of  Bletz  Hollow!” 

“For  gosh  sakes,”  pleaded  Don,  “will 
you  two  shut  up  and  give  me  a hand 
with  this  critter?” 

Dressing  the  bear  out  revealed  that 
“he”  was  a female  and  four  of  Don’s 
five  shots  had  connected.  Three  were 
of  no  consequence,  but  the  fourth  was 
a lung  shot  that  had  done  the  trick, 
bolstering  Don’s  claim  that  the  Swift, 
admittedly  a poor  brush  gun,  was  ade- 
quate if  you  were  able  to  place  your 
shot.  The  bear  weighed  just  a hair 
under  200  pounds— big  enough  to  brag 
about  and  yet  small  enough  to  drag 
easily  across  the  snow. 

On  the  way  home  we  considered 
the  events  of  the  hunt.  In  reflection 
it  seemed  plumb  foolish  to  have  even 
attempted  such  a sortie,  and  yet  we 
had  been  successful.  I’ve  hunted  from 
camp  and  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  is  real  bear  hunting.  But  would 
I try  another  spur-of-the-moment  hunt 
like  this  one  again?  You  bet  your 
sweet  carbine  I woidd! 


More  Than  Enough 

Of  the  150  different  kinds  of  sharks,  only  five  are  usually  regarded  as  man- 
eaters. 
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One  I'll  Remember 

By  Owen  Haines 


ALL  HUNTERS,  both  young  and 
old,  have  memories  of  eventful 
hunts  or  of  unusual  game  missed  or 
bagged.  Some  days  seem  to  fade  into 
oblivion,  while  others  are  enduring 
like  a “keepsake  of  the  mind.”  Most 
hunters  will  never  forget  the  first  buck 
and  the  events  of  that  hunt.  Some  will 
probably  recall  the  first  day  they  went 
hunting,  and  what  they  bagged  that 
day.  These  and  many  other  mem- 
ories, sometimes  tinged  with  unpleas- 
antness, are  there  to  be  recalled  at 
will,  to  be  flashed  across  the  mind 
anew.  Fresh  and  alive,  they  can  be 
relived  and  retold  by  their  possessor. 
A recent  one,  part  of  which  was  shared 
with  my  brother,  was  such  a hunt. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

This  hunt  started  like  many  others 
in  the  past.  We  left  early  and  Minnie 
soon  found  a rabbit  trail  to  unwind. 
The  frost-covered  grass  on  the  semi- 
wooded  slope  crunched  mildly  as  I 
followed  her  progress  from  briar  patch 
to  honeysuckle  tangle.  The  trail 
ended  fruitlessly  at  a woodchuck  hole. 

Minnie  is  my  non-pedigreed  hunting 
dog.  She  wandered  in  on  Memorial 
Dav  a number  of  years  ago  and  re- 
fused to  leave.  Our  inability  to  locate 
an  owner  left  us  with  the  conclusion 
she  was  probably  abandoned  on  the 
back  road  where  we  live.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a fortunate  meeting.  I noted 
a strong  beagle  resemblance  and 
thought  she  might  hunt.  She  did,  and 
we  have  enjoyed  many  trips  afield 
together. 

The  area  we  were  hunting  was  farm- 
land bordered  by  a few  small  wood 
lots.  Hopefully  we  could  put  up 
enough  ringnecks  from  the  heavy 
cover  to  make  things  interesting.  We 
also  manage  to  chase  a few  rabbits  on 
occasion,  although  they  aren’t  plenti- 
ful. Minnie  does  well  on  birds  and 
rabbits.  She  doesn’t  sound  off  unless 


game  is  sighted,  then  the  excited  yip- 
ping lets  me  know  she’s  in  close  pur- 
suit. By  watching  her  tail  I can  tell 
when  I should  get  ready  for  action. 
The  hotter  the  trail  the  faster  it  wags. 

The  day  was  still  young,  and  we  had 
put  up  only  a few  hens.  Minnie 
pushed  them  out  of  the  security  of 
honeysuckle  tangles.  I said,  “Good 
girl,  Minnie.”  I knew  we  should  run 
across  a ringneck  sooner  or  later;  his 
girlfriends  were  only  leading  us  astray 
temporarily. 

Working  some  cover  along  the  edge 
of  a wood  lot,  I thought  I heard  geese 
in  the  distance.  It  sounded  like  they 
were  getting  closer,  but  I couldn’t  see 
them.  Their  communicating  back  and 
forth  was  a thrilling  sound  in  the 
crisp  morning  air.  I finally  spotted 
them  as  they  made  a sweep  up  the 
valley  near  a wooded  ridge.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  for  a place  to 
land,  and  probably  feed,  in  the  sur- 
rounding com  stubble. 

Geese  Coming! 

There  was  a cornfield  above  the 
woods  I was  hunting  and  thinking 
they  might  inspect  it  next,  I started  for 
it.  The  cornfield,  with  its  edge  of 
high  grass,  was  only  about  fifty  yards 
away.  Minnie  was  nearby  and  didn’t 
present  a problem  as  she  was  hard  to 
spot  in  the  heavy  cover  along  the 
woods.  As  I crouched  down  in  the 
high  grass,  the  honking  grew  louder. 
The  geese  were  coming  my  way.  They 
were  almost  over  me  when  someone 
in  the  woods  blasted  two  shots  at  the 
flock.  I hadn’t  realized  there  were 
other  hunters  around.  I guess  they 
were  equally  surprised  when  the 
flock  cleared  the  woods,  a little  above 
treetop  height,  and  I shot  twice.  The 
confused  flock  swerved  to  my  right, 
and  I was  sure  one  lost  altitude  as  they 
disappeared  over  the  hill. 
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Things  quieted.  I wasn’t  sure  if  I 
had  a goose  down  or  not.  My  doubt 
was  soon  erased  when  I heard  a goose 
honking  nearby.  I called  Minnie  to 
help  find  the  winged  bird  in  the  high 
grass.  The  goose  wasn’t  too  far  away. 
I soon  spotted  it  standing  in  the  corn- 
field a few  feet  from  the  chest-high 
weeds.  I didn’t  want  it  to  get  away 
so  I finished  it  off  with  a carefully 
aimed  head  shot.  Minnie  was  as 
excited  as  I was  and  promptly  grabbed 
the  still-flopping  bird.  After  getting 
the  goose  from  my  somewhat  confused 
hound,  I took  a minute  to  admire  its 
great  size.  This  was  my  first  wild 
goose. 

When  jump  shooting  ducks  on 
wooded  streams  I had  occasionally 
seen  high  flying  geese,  but  never  in 
shotgun  range.  After  Minnie  had 
another  look  at  the  goose,  I slung  it 
over  my  shoulder  and  headed  for 
home.  This  was  sufficient  for  the 
morning’s  bag.  I expected  my  brother 
Jere  for  the  afternoon’s  hunt,  and 
mused  about  how  surprised  he  would 
be  at  my  unusual  bag. 

Jere  is  a sophomore  in  college  and 
missed  the  morning’s  action  because  of 
classes.  When  he  arrived,  I told  him 
I had  a little  surprise  to  show  him.  He 


JERE  EXAMINING  the  button  buck  that 
was  found,  apparently  shot  by  a violator 
who  had  no  regard  for  sportsmanship  or 
the  game  laws  of  the  state. 


took  one  look  and  shouted,  “Whei 
did  you  get  that!” 

I said,  “You  never  can  tell  win 
Minnie  will  come  up  with.”  He  hefte 
the  goose  admiringly  as  I told  hii 
about  the  morning’s  hunt.  We  hope 
to  get  a cock  bird  or  two  in  the  aftei 
oon,  for  a real  nice  mixed  bag. 

Minnie  Left  at  Home 

The  weather  was  sunny  and  wan 
after  lunch  so  I regrettably  decide 
to  leave  Minnie  home.  The  cover  w£ 
heavy  for  this  late  in  the  season,  an 
it  can  wear  a dog  down  pretty  fas 
Me  too  as  far  as  that  goes. 

We  decided  to  hunt  an  old  weec 
choked  meadow  that  has  a brush 
gully  running  through  it.  With  Jei 
on  one  side  and  myself  on  the  othe 
we  proceeded  *to  zigzag  back  an 
forth,  trying  to  cover  things  as  thoi 
oughly  as  possible  without  benefit  < 
a dog.  I’ve  grown  accustomed  t 
hunting  with  a dog,  and  miss  the  assi: 
when  I have  to  hunt  without  one.  Th 
knowledge  of  where  the  birds  hea 
for,  when  a dog  pushes  them,  can  b 
used  when  hunting  alone  also. 

“I  believe  I saw  something  runnin 
ahead,”  Jere  said. 

I quickened  my  pace,  anxious  t 
catch  a glimpse  of  game.  It  wasn 
long  before  a hen  took  off  from  tb 
edge  of  the  gully.  She  was  hiding  i 
some  honeysuckle  and  grew  nervov 
at  our  approach.  A few  more  stef 
and  another  hen  took  off. 

I yelled  over  to  Jere,  “Get  read] 
there  has  to  be  a rooster  around  here 
We  seemed  to  be  on  the  right  trac 
when  a little  more  tramping  chased  u 
another  hen. 

As  we  neared  the  end  of  th 
meadow,  I was  begnnning  to  thin 
the  cock  bird,  if  there  was  one,  ha 
given  us  the  slip.  A slight  rise  in  th 
meadow  was  followed  by  a gent] 
slope,  which  flattened  out  somewh; 
below  us.  The  weeds  were  high  bi 
not  so  thick  that  we  couldn’t  see  wel 
I had  just  started  down  the  slope  whe 
I heard  the  grass  start  to  rustle,  and 
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SOMETIMES  LUCK  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  than  skill  in  hunting— as  when  I bagged 
this  goose! 


spotted  a deer  running  between  us. 
I yelled,  “Deer,”  so  Jere  would  see  it. 
Almost  simultaneously  a cock  bird  had 
enough  of  these  shenanigans  and  took 
to  the  air.  The  deer  was  going  one 
way  and  the  pheasant  took  off  in  the 
other  direction,  offering  a straight- 
away shot.  I snapped  off  a load  of  6s 
and  the  bird  crumpled  to  the  ground. 
I asked  Jere  where  the  deer  went  and 
if  it  was  a doe  or  buck.  The  fast  ac- 
tion hadn’t  given  me  time  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  deer.  He  said,  “It  was 
a doe  and  it  crossed  the  ravine  be- 
tween us.”  That  was  the  first  time  I 
was  ever  assisted  by  a deer  in  taking 
a cock  bird. 

A small  run  intersected  the  meadow 
we  were  hunting,  and  we  decided  to 
hunt  along  it  next.  There  was  some 
fine  rabbit  cover  near  its  banks.  I 
walked  up  to  the  steep  stream  bank 
and  looked  for  a place  to  cross.  It 
wasn’t  very  wide,  but  in  some  areas 
the  eroded  banks  ran  up  to  seven  or 


eight  feet  high— rather  hard  to  cross. 

I hadn’t  walked  more  than  a few 
feet  along  the  stream  when  I looked 
down  and  saw  something  that  made 
me  boiling  mad.  There  lying  halfway 
in  the  small  stream  was  a deer.  I 
called  Jere  over  to  take  a look.  We 
scrambled  down  the  bank  and  tried 
to  determine  the  cause  of  its  death. 
Our  first  reaction  was  much  the  same, 
we  both  thought  it  had  been  shot  by 
some  thoughtless  hunter.  But  when 
we  examined  the  deer  we  couldn’t  find 
a wound  of  any  kind.  Judging  from 
its  condition  it  had  probably  been 
dead  since  the  night  before.  We  noted 
that  it  was  a button  buck;  next  year 
it  would  probably  have  sported  a fine 
set  of  antlers. 

Jere  said,  “He  might  have  fallen  off 
the  bank  and  broken  his  neck,”  hut 
we  couldn’t  tell  if  that  were  so.  We 
dragged  the  animal  to  the  nearest 
road,  and  since  our  hunting  day  was 
interrupted  by  our  find,  we  headed 
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MINNIE,  my  non-pedigreed  hunting  dog, 
wandered  in  on  Memorial  Day  some  years 
ago  and  refused  to  leave.  We’ve  had  a 
lot  of  good  hunting  jaunts  together. 

home  an  hour  shy  of  the  official  quit- 
ting time. 

After  Jere  left  for  home  I called  a 
deputy  game  protector  and  explained 
the  situation.  I was  curious  as  to 
what  caused  the  deer’s  death  and  told 
him  I’d  meet  him. 

The  deputy  was  examining  the  deer 
when  I arrived  back  at  the  place 
Jere  and  I had  left  it.  He  had  opened 
the  carcass  and  it  now  was  apparent 
the  animal  had  been  killed  with  a 
load  of  shot,  apparently  fired  by  some 
brave  small  game  hunter  just  for 
kicks.  We  were  both  disturbed  by 
this  wanton  act. 

Thus  ended  a day  which  I’ll  remem- 
ber for  a long  time.  Not  for  a large 


bag  or  limit,  but  because  of  its  oi 
of  the  ordinary  appeal.  I got  my  fir: 
wild  goose,  even  though  I wasn’t  lool 
ing  for  one.  Then  there  was  the  dc 
that  helped  me  chase  up  a cock  bir< 
It  isn’t  every  day  a deer  plays  bird  do 
for  you.  I’ll  also  remember  the  dee 
of  the  slob  hunter,  and  its  unpleasan 
ness.  The  latter  I could  do  withou 
But  to  ignore  it  would  be  like  hidin 
my  head  in  the  sand  ostrich  fashioi 
It  happened  and  will  serve  as  a r< 
minder  that  all  hunters  are  not  sport: 
men. 

Memories  like  these  are  part  of  tli 
appeal  of  hunting.  We  remembe 
events  of  past  hunts  with  nostalgia  an 
look  forward  with  anticipation  t 
future  seasons  and  what  they  will  ha\ 
in  store  for  us.  The  older  we  get  th 
fonder  our  recollections  become.  Som 
have  trophies  of  past  hunts.  Of  other 
perhaps  only  a vivid  picture  in  th 
mind  remains.  But  all  help  make  hunl 
ing  a great  sport,  and  when  we’re  to 
old  to  hunt,  our  memories  will  remaii 


Care  of  Deer 
for  Checking  Stations 

Hunters  who  bag  bucks  and 
plan  to  stop  at  one  of  six  deer 
checking  stations  this  year  are 
urged  to  prop  open  the  mouths 
of  their  trophies  to  prevent  jaws 
from  freezing  shut.  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  are  unable  to 
determine  the  age  of  the  deer 
when  jaws  are  frozen  shut. 


Surprise! 

It  is  not  true  that  the  ostrich  hides  its  head  in  the  sand  when  confronte< 
by  danger.  It  kicks  viciously  when  cornered  or  wounded. 


Good  to  Know 

Rattlesnakes  will  not  attack  a man  unprovoked  and  will  very  often  craw 
away  rather  than  chance  a human  encounter. 
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Once  in  a Lifetime,  If  He’s  Lucky,  a Man 
Gets  a Dog  Like  . . . 


OLD  SNUFF 

By  Carl  Hedglin,  Jr. 

Illustrations  by  Karin  DeStefano 


HAVE  ALWAYS  been  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  old  adage  that  every 
man  should  have  one  good  dog  in  his 
lifetime. 

Well,  I have  been  fortunate  to  have 
had  that  one  dog,  and  it  is  with  much 
remorse  that  I relate  he  is  gone.  But 
I am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

I bought  Old  Snuff  ( The  Black  Hill 
Snuffer,  registered  name)  in  1965 
from  a friend,  Carl  Knoch  of  Franklin, 
Venango  County.  Before  I go  any 
further,  I should  give  credit  to  this 
man’s  ability  to  train  dogs.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  in  these  parts  that 
he  is  about  as  good  as  they  come, 
and  due  to  his  training  Old  Snuff  had 
flawless  habits. 


Old  Snuff  was  eight  months  old 
when  I bought  him.  The  first  year  we 
hunted  together  I saw  this  was  going 
to  be  a fantastic  partnership,  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  sold  him  at  any  price. 
He  was  about  13  inches  with  a lot  of 
black  on  his  back,  four  white  feet, 
and  a dark  blond  face  complete  with 
blond  eyelashes.  This  gave  him  that 
“old”  look,  even  though  he  wasn’t  a 
year  yet,  and  thus  the  name  “Old 
Snuff”  was  his  to  bear. 

Short  and  stocky,  he  was  really  on 
the  slow  side,  but  he  had  a steady 
pace  which  made  any  rabbit  he 
brought  around  an  easy  mark  for  me. 
I shot  my  limit  of  rabbits  with  him 
every  year  we  hunted,  and  between 
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my  family  and  friends,  we  bagged 
over  60  rabbits  with  him  every  year. 
Even  though  he  was  a beagle,  he  was 
the  most  outstanding  retriever  I ever 
saw.  He  ran  many  crippled  rabbits  or 
ringnecks  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
only  to  return  a short  time  later  carry- 
ing his  prize.  His  big  white  chest 
looked  twice  as  wide  with  his  head 
held  high,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  in 
such  a way  that  there  was  no  question 
he  was  proud. 

Old  Snuff  lived  outside  the  house 
four  of  the  five  years  I had  him,  and 
each  time  I went  to  feed  him  he  had 
a gift  for  me.  Usually  it  was  a stick, 
leaf  or  stone— anything  he  could 
scrounge  up  from  the  time  he  saw 
me  coming  until  I got  there.  Other 
times  it  was  not  so  usual,  such  as  the 
time  he  caught  and  killed  a rat  and 
placed  it  in  my  hand.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  brought  out  a baby  robin  he 


ONE  RABBIT  pretty  well  filled  Old  Snuff’s 
mouth,  but  he’d  get  a leg  of  the  second 
one  in  too  and  go  about  six  feet — only 
to  lose  both.  Then  he'd  start  all  over. 


had  caught  and  kept  in  his  box  unt 
I came.  He  brought  it  out  and  lai 
it  in  my  hand  so  tenderly  it  migl 
have  been  an  egg  instead  of  a hatche 
bird. 

Double  on  Rabbits 

One  day  while  hunting  alone  wit 
Old  Snuff,  he  circled  a rabbit  aroun 
into  a swale  to  my  left.  When  M 
Rabbit  came  out  he  had  a friend  wit 
him  and  I had  one  of  those  rai 
chances  for  a double  on  rabbits, 
was  using  my  wife’s  410  autoload( 
and  I dropped  the  first  one  and  rolle 
the  second,  which  got  up  and  ra 
while  I missed  it  with  the  third  sho 
Old  Snuff  was  coming  right  there,  s 
I started  over  to  pick  up  the  one  ral 
bit.  As  I got  there  it  jumped  u 
and  ran.  I hadn’t  even  reloaded,  j 
I just  had  to  watch  it  go.  Needless  t 
say  I was  cussing  the  410  and  wishin 
I had  brought  my  12-gauge.  Ol 
Snuff  went  right  on  by  to  a sho 
stand  of  pines  and  quit  barking, 
waited  to  see  if  he  caught  one. 
waited  longer  and  when  he  didn 
come  I walked  over  to  the  pines  an 
got  down  on  my  knees  where  I coul 
see— and  what  a sight  it  was!  Ol 
Snuff  had  both  rabbits  and  was  tryin 
desperately  to  get  both  in  his  mout 
to  bring  back. 

One  rabbit  pretty  well  filled  h 
mouth,  but  he  would  get  a leg  of  tf 
second  one  in  too  and  go  about  s 
feet,  only  to  lose  it.  He  would  the 
switch  rabbits  and  try  the  same  thin 
again.  In  a period  of  several  minut< 
I watched  him  switch  rabbits  at  lea 
six  or  seven  times  only  to  lose  tf 
second  one  each  time.  I final! 
couldn’t  contain  myself  any  long( 
and  burst  out  laughing.  I was  pretl 
close  and  when  he  heard  me  1 
dropped  both  rabbits  and  came  rui 
ning  to  me  and  hung  onto  my  pantle 
as  he  did  when  he  wanted  somethin; 
He  then  turned  toward  the  rabbit 
back  to  me,  etc.  The  expression  i 
his  eyes  and  the  excitement  in  h 
voice  clearly  said,  “Get  in  here.  I g( 
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a whole  herd  of  ’em.’’  I picked  up 
the  two  rabbits  and  sat  down  on  the 
ground  to  have  a good  laugh.  If  an- 
other hunter  had  seen  me  then,  he 
would  have  thought  I was  crazy  for 
sure. 

This  dog  was  outstanding  in  every 
way.  I could  call  him  once  and  it 
didn’t  matter  whether  he  was  routing 
or  running,  he  immediately  came  to 
my  feet.  If  I said  go  back  and  pick 
it  up,  he  would  go.  A friend  of  a 
man  I hunted  with  went  with  us  one 
day  and  offered  me  $500  for  Old  Snuff 
when  we  finished.  ( That  day  the 
three  of  us  got  nine  rabbits  and  six 
ringnecks  and  Old  Snuff  retrieved  all 
except  one  rabbit).  I said,  “He’s  not 
for  sale.  I get  $5000  dollars  worth  of 
enjoyment  out  of  him  each  day  I have 
him.” 

I could  ramble  on  for  hours  ( and 
have  on  occasion)  about  Old  Snuff, 
but  I want  to  relate  a couple  of  things 
he  did  his  last  season,  and  then  close. 

I was  hunting  near  my  father’s 
place  at  Polk  when  I crippled  a rabbit 
on  the  jump.  Old  Snuff  ran  it  about 
200  yards  and  stopped  barking.  I 


heard  a mesh  fence  rattle  near  a rail- 
road track  several  times  and  I figured 
he  couldn’t  get  through.  I started 
toward  the  fence  when  I spotted  Old 
Snuff  coming  toward  me  with  the 
rabbit  in  his  mouth.  I noticed  as  he 
came  closer  that  his  white  chest  was 
red.  When  he  reached  me  I realized 
this  had  not  come  from  the  rabbit.  I 
rolled  him  over  and  as  I held  onto 
his  leg  to  examine  his  underside 
(which  was  blood-soaked  from  front 
to  back)  blood  squirted  out  of  that 
leg  into  my  face.  I realized  then  he 
had  cut  an  artery  on  that  fence.  He 
was  bleeding  profusely,  so  I made  a 
tourniquet  with  my  handkerchief  and 
started  to  run  to  my  truck.  The  vet’s 
place  was  only  a few  minutes  away 
and  he  quickly  stitched  it.  He  then 
placed  a complete  pad  and  bandage 
on  Old  Snuff’s  foot  so  that  only  the 
toenails  stuck  out.  He  said  I could 
hunt  him  the  next  day.  I was  pleased 
because  I figured  my  dog  was  prob- 
ably done  for  the  season. 

We  left  the  vet’s  and  I returned  to 
retrieve  my  gun,  which  I had  left 
with  the  rabbit.  From  there  I went 
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to  feed  my  horses.  As  we  arrived  at 
the  barn,  Old  Snuff  was  coming 
around  but  looked  a little  like  a 
drunken  sailor  on  a weekend  pass.  I 
set  him  down  on  the  ground  and  he 
started  smelling.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  he  was  falling,  staggering,  but 
unmistakably  running  a rabbit.  There 
was  one  that  stayed  underneath  the 
barn,  and  he  had  evidently  been  out 
just  before  we  arrived.  I picked 
Old  Snuff  up  and  put  him  back  in 
the  truck,  then  just  stood  and  ad- 
mired him,  wondering  where  in 
the  world  this  little  dog  got  all  that 
spunk  and  desire.  Well,  he  became  a 
house  dog  for  good  that  day.  He  had 
been  in  before  for  a few  weeks  at  a 
time  during  extremely  cold  weather, 
but  now  he  was  a permanent  resident. 

The  following  weekend  my  wife 
and  I traveled  to  the  home  of  my 
brother  in  Johnstown,  to  hunt  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Of  course,  Old  Snuff 
occupied  his  share  and  more  of  the 
front  seat  on  the  way  down.  It  was 
there  in  Johnstown  that  he  performed 
his  most  celebrated  feat.  My  brother 
dropped  a ringneck  that  his  pup  had 
routed,  but  she  couldn’t  seem  to  find 
it.  I called  Old  Snuff  and  he  took  off 
straight  away.  He  ran  out  of  hearing 
and  after  a short  time  I heard  the 
faint  cackle  of  a rooster  and  I knew 
he  had  it. 

Broken-Leg  Rooster 

We  walked  up  and  over  a big  hill 
covered  with  knee-deep  grass,  but 
when  we  reached  the  top  we  couldn’t 
see  the  dog.  I called  once  and  waited. 
Finally  I saw  him  coming  from 
the  direction  where  the  bird  had  been 
downed.  He  came  back  empty- 
mouthed  and  when  he  arrived  I said, 
“Where’s  that  rooster?  You  go  get  it.” 
He  immediately  turned  and  started 
back  the  way  he  had  come.  After 
traveling  about  300  yards  I began  to 
wonder  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing  . Finally,  Old  Snuff  whirled 
around  in  the  grass  a couple  of  times 
and  picked  up  the  bird,  still  alive, 


ON  ONE  OCCASION  he  brought  out  a 
baby  robin  he  had  caught  and  kept  in  his 
box  until  I came.  He  was  never  happy 
unless  he  had  something  to  give  me. 

and  brought  it  to  me. 

I couldn’t  understand  why,  if  it  was 
still  alive,  it  hadn’t  run.  Upon  close 
examination  I found  a broken  leg 
Now  I knew  that  bird  didn’t  run  thal 
far  on  a broken  leg.  I also  knew  thal 
with  the  soft  mouth  Old  Snuff  had 
something  didn’t  add  up.  Finally,  m> 
brother  said,  “You  know,  he  heard 
you  call  and  knew  he  was  to  come,  sc 
he  just  broke  that  bird’s  leg  to  make 
sure  he  was  there  when  he  came  bad 
for  him.”  I looked  at  my  brother  and 
started  to  laugh,  but  he  was  dead 
serious.  Knowing  this  dog,  I had  tc 
admit  it  was  possible,  although  hard 
to  believe. 

When  we  returned  home  my  broth- 
er related  this  story  to  everyone.  1 
had  a dog  that  broke  a ringneck’s  leg 
when  he  left  it  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  running  until  he  returned,  he 
told  them.  We’ve  had  many  a wide 
eye  when  we  told  this  story. 

From  the  time  Old  Snuff  moved 
into  the  house,  he  was  a fulltime 
member  of  the  family  and  went 
everywhere  I went.  He  loved  to  ride 
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in  the  truck,  and  it  was  getting  into 
it  that  “did  him  in.”  In  January  of 
1970  he  slipped  and  fell  on  his  tail, 
and  two  days  later  he  was  in  much 
pain.  X-rays  showed  a severely 
crushed  spine  and  an  operation  was 
necessary.  After  one  side  was  op- 
erated on,  it  was  decided  that  it 
could  not  be  causing  all  the  trouble, 
so  they  turned  him  over  and  did  the 
other  side.  He  was  on  the  table  for 
four  hours.  Once  during  the  operation 
his  heart  stopped,  but  was  activated 
again.  During  the  night  his  heart 
stopped  for  good  and  he  slipped  out 
to  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground.  I ar- 
rived the  next  morning  and  when  I 
entered  I knew  from  the  look  on  the 
vet’s  face  that  he  was  gone.  I cried 
unashamedly  and  was  surprised  to  see 
a tear  slip  down  the  vet’s  face.  He 
knew  this  dog  and  knew  how  much 
he  meant  to  me.  My  entire  family 
cried  and  it  was  a long  time  before 
we  could  even  mention  his  name 


without  someone  choking  up.  I buried 
him  at  my  dad’s  place  alongside  other 
dogs  we  had  over  the  years  and  had 
a hard  time  seeing  the  ground  for  the 
tears. 

After  awhile  I expressed  the  regret 
to  my  dad  that  I hadn’t  even  got  a 
pup  out  of  Old  Snuff.  Dad  said  it 
was  probably  just  as  well  because 
there  would  only  ever  be  one  Old 
Snuff  and  any  pups  would  have  two 
strikes  against  them  from  the  start 
because  none  could  compare  to  him. 

Like  I said  in  the  beginning,  each 
man  should  have  the  pleasure  of  one 
outstanding  dog  in  his  lifetime,  and 
I am  thankful  that  the  good  Lord  saw 
fit  to  give  me  mine. 

I have  hunted  since  I was  12  and 
during  those  years  I have  shot  many, 
many  deer,  rabbits  and  ringnecks,  and 
had  many  an  exciting  day  or  year,  but 
the  high  point  of  my  hunting  life  even 
if  I live  to  be  100,  will  be  those  years 
I hunted  with  Old  Snuff. 


CLASS  OF  ’73,  Junior  Conservation  School,  Butler  County.  This  was  the  eighteenth 
class  for  Butler  County.  Each  boy  received  the  Game  Commission’s  Conservation  Award. 
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Hunt  Those  Bushel  Baskets! 

By  Sam  Hossler 

Illustrations  by  Nick  Rosato 


BEING  A confirmed  bird  hunter, 
I had  two  weeks  of  grouse 
hunting  under  my  belt  by  the  time  the 
regular  small  game  season  opened. 
Even  with  the  weather  against  us  it 
had  started  out  as  a fairly  good  year. 
Birds  were  not  overly  plentiful,  but 
we  found  enough  to  keep  us  inter- 
ested. This  year,  as  every  year  for  the 
past  15,  I planned  to  hunt  grouse  that 
first  Saturday  when  all  the  bunny 
hunters  invaded  the  woods  and  fields 
for  the  first  time.  It’s  not  that  I’m 
anti-social,  but  I do  prefer  to  hunt 
where  there  is  less  than  bus  loads  of 
people. 

Harry,  my  hunting  partner,  had 
been  looking  forward  to  a little  pheas- 
ant hunting.  He  had  been  talking  up 
the  virtues  of  this  bird  for  the  past 
month.  It  seems  he  has  trouble  hit- 
ting the  faster,  more  erratic  flying 
feathered  game.  My  reply  was  always 
the  standard,  “Anyone  can  hit  those 
bushel  baskets,  it  takes  real  skill  to 
bring  down  a woodcock  or  grouse.”  I 
was  getting  pressure  from  another 
source  also.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
a fellow  worker  had  acquired  a Ger- 
man shorthair  pointer  and  he  wanted 
to  hunt  him  on  pheasants.  We’ll  call 
this  fellow  By,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  his  real  name.  By  had  been  train- 
ing his  dog  on  pheasants  since  August 
and  was  anxious  to  get  some  birds 
over  him.  My  Brittany  is  a good 
pheasant  dog  but  I would  prefer  to 
use  him  strictly  on  grouse  and  wood- 
cock. Those  long-legged  Chinese 
chickens  will  ruin  a grouse  dog  quick- 
er than  anything  else  I know  of.  How- 
ever, there  is  only  so  much  harassment 
you  can  take  and  I relented  the  week 
before  the  season  opened. 

The  shorthair  showed  up  full  of 
vim  and  vigor,  ready  to  show  the 
world  how  he  could  cover  ground.  By 
went  into  great  detail  how  he  had 


been  working  him  on  a check  cord 
and  for  the  past  month  had  him  work- 
ing like  a pro.  Okay,  so  far  so  good. 

A flood  control  area  not  far  from 
my  place  not  only  has  natural  birds 
on  it,  but  also  is  generously  stocked 
each  year.  The  problem  is,  everyone 
and  his  brother  knows  about  it.  That 
was  where  I planned  to  make  the  first 
stop. 

The  dogs  ignored  each  other  on 
the  ride  to  the  field  and  even  when 
we  pulled  into  the  parking  area  and 
turned  them  out  there  were  no  prob- 
lems. The  check  cord  was  dragging 
from  the  shorthair  and  he  seemed  to 
listen  fairly  well.  Maybe  it  wouldn’t 
be  so  bad  after  all,  I thought.  Only 
two  other  cars  were  parked  here.  That 
bothered  me  as  I had  never  before 
seen  less  than  a dozen  at  this  place 
on  opening  day.  Were  the  birds  no 
longer  here? 

A Perfect  Morning 

Well,  it  was  time  to  start  into  the 
field.  We  stood  and  waited  for  two 
other  hunters  to  finish  walking 
through.  The  morning  was  cool  with 
a good  covering  of  dew  on  the  grass. 
It  should  be  perfect  for  the  dogs.  The 
field  we  were  going  to  hunt  was  about 
20  acres  in  size  and  the  only  thing 

flowing  in  it  was  six-  to  eight-inch- 
ong  pasture  grass.  Not  a very  likely 
place  to  find  pheasants.  As  we  waited 
for  the  field  to  clear  I let  Yeller,  my 
Brittany,  start  out  working  the  edge 
cover  behind  us. 

“I  think  I’ll  take  the  check  cord 
off,”  By  said.  Famous  last  words. 

He  unclipped  the  cord.  You  never 
saw  a dog  take  off  on  a dead  run  like 
that  before.  Back  out  on  the  dirt  road 
and  up  over  the  hill  he  went  like 
someone  had  scalded  his  tail  with  tur- 
pentine. His  master,  a little  red-faced, 
turned  without  a word  and  started 
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“ANYONE  CAN  HIT  those  bushel  baskets,” 
I told  Harry,  “it  takes  real  skill  to  bring 
down  a woodcock  or  a grouse.”  But 
somehow  things  didn’t  work  out  that  way. 

after  the  dog,  mumbling  to  himself. 

My  dog’s  bell  was  tinkling  in  the 
high  weeds  behind  us  as  he  seemed 
to  be  working  away  from  where  we 
had  planned  to  hunt.  Since  my  part- 
ner was  closest,  he  walked  down  to 
see  what  Yeller  had  found.  Then  I 
could  see  that  stubby  tail  going  a mile 
a minute  and  that  meant  one  thing— 
pheasants!  Yelling  to  Harry  that  the 
dog  was  working  a bird,  I started 
down  toward  them.  Both  Yeller  and 
Harry  were  moving  out  at  a pretty 
good  clip  now  and  before  I could  get 
in  gun  range  the  familiar  cackling  and 
rush  of  wings  came  out  of  the  thicket 
ahead  of  us. 

The  bird  was  a rooster  and  looked 
as  big  as  a battleship  but  it  was  pretty 
far  out.  Harry  was  carrying  his  Long 
Tom  12-gauge  pump  and  he  gave  it 
a try.  The  only  thing  he  proved  was 
that  his  gun  still  worked.  I marked 
the  bird  down  and  figured  on  putting 
the  dog  on  it  later. 

Calling  the  dog  in,  we  started  into 


the  grass  field  which  was  clear  ( 
other  hunters  now.  Yeller  was  qua: 
tering  back  and  forth  between  i 
when  he  started  acting  birdy  agaii 
We  hadn’t  gone  three  steps  when  h 
had  his  first  point.  Not  wanting  t 
disbelieve  the  dog  we  got  into  pos 
tion.  Then  Yeller  broke  the  point  an 
tiptoed  along,  holding  momentaril 
every  few  feet.  The  bird  was  running 

Harry  and  I kept  on  each  side  ( 
Yeller,  trying  to  guess  where  the  flus 
would  come.  And  come  it  die 
Straight  out  between  us,  going  dea 
away.  Harry’s  12-gauge  cracke( 
Nothing  happened.  My  16  gauge  ha 
leveled  on  this  lumbering  giant  an 
when  I pulled  the  trigger  it  never  o< 
curred  to  me  the  bird  wouldn’t  droj 
But  it  didn’t.  Another  load  of  6s  froi 
Harry’s  12  finally  brought  him  down. 

Yeller  had  him  on  the  first  bounc 
and  brought  him  back.  This  apparent 
ly  was  a young  stocked  bird,  as  his  ta 
was  fairly  short  and  his  coloring  wa 
not  as  vivid  as  usual.  The  leg  spm 
were  short  or  underdeveloped  als( 
which  is  my  only  age  guide.  Ther 
was  some  mention  made,  by  my  pari 
ner,  about  someone  being  unable  t 
hit  a bushel  basket  in  an  open  field- 
rather  an  uncalled  for  remark, 
thought.  Anyway,  everyone  has  t 
warm  up  a bit. 

Threatening  Bodily  Harm 

By’s  shorthair  came  loping  alon 
the  far  side  of  the  field  at  that  me 
ment,  then  darted  out  of  sight.  Sud 
denly  a rooster  flew  over  the  tree 
into  the  far  left  hand  corner  of  th 
field  we  were  in.  I marked  him  dowi 
and  started  working  over  that  way 
Before  I had  gone  a dozen  steps,  ther 
was  that  shorthair  on  the  opposite  sid< 
of  the  field  from  where  I had  jus 
seen  him,  with  his  owner  ready  to  d< 
him  bodily  harm.  Harry  and  I decide* 
to  put  off  going  after  the  bird  an< 
started  over  to  see  how  the  dog  an* 
handler  were  making  out.  Yeller  wa 
working  pretty  hard  between  mysel 
and  By.  Then  By’s  dog  got  a whiff  o 
bird  and  he  started  hunting  hard. 
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I no  more  than  said,  “It  looks  like 
we  have  one  over  here,”  than  out  went 
a ringneck,  heading  for  the  field  edge 
and  safety. 

My  first  shot  didn’t  do  much  more 
than  make  him  move  faster,  and  while 
I was  taking  that  shot,  out  went 
another  rooster  at  a 90-degree  angle 
to  the  first.  By  had  missed  with  his 
first  shot  and  we  both  swung  on  the 
second  bird.  There  was  one  explosion 
as  both  guns  went  off  and  the  bird 
stopped  as  if  he  had  hit  a brick  wall. 
When  I picked  it  up  I couldn’t  feel  a 
bone  that  wasn’t  broken  in  the  entire 
body.  Sportsman  that  I am,  I insisted 
the  bird  was  By’s. 

By  and  his  dog  headed  for  the  car 
to  get  the  check  cord,  and  Harry  and 
I headed  for  the  far  comer  and  the 
bird  we  had  seen  come  down.  Sending 
Harry  around  the  open  field  side, 
Yeller  and  I worked  in  from  the  end 
of  the  field,  hoping  to  keep  the  bird 
from  running  into  the  next  county. 
The  patch  of  grass  I felt  it  was  in 
wasn’t  any  more  than  two  acres  in 
size  and  that  poor  dog  covered  it 
inch  by  inch.  Not  even  a tail  wag.  I 
kept  sending  him  back  into  the  area 


and  moving  in  with  him  slowly.  Noth- 
ing! We  worked  that  piece  over  for  20 
minutes.  I finally  called  the  dog  in,  it 
was  time  to  give  up.  When  Yeller 
was  five  feet  from  me  he  hit  a point 
that  should  have  been  recorded  on 
film. 

Now  remember,  the  grass  was  only 
eight  inches  high  at  the  most.  I 
couldn’t  see  any  bird,  but  the  dog  was 
stiff  as  a rock.  Turning  to  get  my  feet 
into  a better  position,  I scuffed  the 
grass  and  from  under  my  toe,  out  came 
the  fifth  rooster  of  the  day.  Up  over 
my  head  and  straight  away  he  flew, 
right  into  the  sun.  This  made  me  take 
a little  more  time  than  usual,  but  down 
he  dropped  when  my  double  went  off. 

That  bird  had  sat  for  20  minutes 
while  the  dog  worked  around  him  and 
hunters  stamped  the  area,  and  only 
when  he  was  going  to  be  stepped  on 
did  he  flush.  That  was  the  first  rooster 
I’ve  had  hold  tight  in  years. 

By  now  the  sun  had  burnt  the  dew 
off  the  grass  and  more  hunters  were 
showing  up  by  the  minute.  It  was 
time  to  head  for  the  mountains  and 
the  grouse  hunting— and  leave  these 
easy  bushel  baskets  for  the  others! 


Farm-City  Week  November  16-22 

Recognizing  that  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  this  country  are  de- 
pendent upon  cooperation  between  two  great  elements  of  our  society,  the 
farmers  and  urban  people,  and  that  the  complexities  of  their  individual 
problems  and  the  divergence  of  their  activities  have  led  to  a widening  of 
misunderstanding,  the  period  of  November  16  through  November  22  has 
been  proclaimed  Farm-Citv  Week.  All  citizens  are  called  upon  to  participate 
to  the  limit  of  their  capabilites  in  the  joint  seminars,  fairs,  and  civic  and 
social  events  organized  to  make  this  a successful  occasion.  Farm-City  Week 
will  provide  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  farm  and  city  people  to  become 
reacquainted. 


The  River  Horse 

The  hippopotamus  was  nicknamed  “river  horse’’  because  when  swimming 
exposes  nearly  half  the  head  resembling  a horse. 
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GREGG  TILSON,  of  Mount  Union,  bagged 
his  bear  at  Spruce  Creek,  Huntingdon 
County. 


HENRY  YESIONEK,  of  Pittsburgl 
and  his  250-lb.  black  bear  froi 
McKean  County. 


BOB  OETTL,  above,  of  Pottsville,  with  his 
200-lb.  -Tioga  County  bear.  Below,  Gary 
Sanders,  Pittsburgh,  right,  and  Dick  Detar 
with  Sanders’  bear  taken  near  Emlenton. 


Some  P 


IRWIN  SWISHER,  RD,  Lancaster, 
collected  his  bear  in  Sullivan  Coun- 
ty. It  field-dressed  at  304  lbs. 


, 


inia  Bruins 


SKIP  SWACKHAMER,  left,  of  Towanda, 
and  his  485-lb.  bear  taken  in  Bradford 
County.  Right,  Bill  George,  RD,  Hali- 
fax, and  his  280-lb.  trophy  from 
Clinton  County. 


BILL  BARRIS,  JR.,  West  Mid- 
dlesex, took  390-lb,  bear  in 
Warren  County. 


AL  KILLIAN,  of  Reading,  left  above, 
and  Hank  Gonnelli,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  with  Killian's  475-lb.  Clinton 
County  bear.  Below,  A.  L.  Korkuch, 
Shamokin,  and  his  Centre  County 
bruin. 
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Great  Idea 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  - It 
was  encouraging  to  note  a remark  re- 
cently directed  to  Deputy  George 
McCann  by  a Philadelphia  teacher 
who  said  that,  although  he  is  not  a 
hunter,  he  purchased  his  first  hunting 
license  this  year  because  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  Commission’s  pro- 
grams. He  said  he  intends  to  buy  a 
license  every  year  and  will  encourage 
his  friends  to  do  the  same.  I hope  he 
has  a lot  of  friends.— District  Game 
Protector  T.  C.  Wylie,  Philadelphia. 


Can’t  Win 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— In  the  past 
few  months  I have  listened  to  com- 
plaints from  some  sportsmen,  most  of 
whom  have  been  elderly,  bemoaning 
the  fact  seasons  are  too  long.  They 
say  years  ago,  when  the  seasons  were 
shorter,  they  used  to  look  forward  to 
opening  days  with  a great  deal  more 
anticipation.  Now  it  is  too  much  of 
a good  thing.  I guess  we  in  the  Game 
Commission  are  darned  if  we  do  and 
darned  if  we  don’t!— District  Game 
Protector  J.  E.  Schweitzer,  Harrisburg. 


Gotta  Eat 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY- It  seems  r 
matter  how  much  people  compla: 
about  wildlife  destroying  their  cro] 
and  gardens,  they  continue  to  derh 
a great  amount  of  enjoyment  from  tl 
various  animals  and  birds.  Numeroi 
times  I have  had  people  tell  me  ho 
rabbits,  deer,  or  raccoons  have  bee 
ruining  their  summer’s  work,  but  : 
the  next  breath  they  are  saying  ho 
beautiful  these  animals  are  and  ho 
interesting  they  are  to  watch.  I thir 
these  people  must  realize  they  a] 
members  of  a species  which  is  pres 
ing  wildlife  into  smaller  and  small* 
areas,  and  that  these  animals  a; 
merely  fighting  for  survival  when  the 
invade  a garden  or  field.— Distri* 
Game  Protector  T.  A.  Saylor,  Lewi 
town. 


Well  Worth  Effort 

BUTLER  COUNTY -I  had  the  oj 
portunity  of  attending  the  Boy  Scoi 
jamboree  at  Moraine  State  Pari 
These  young  men  were  not  to  b 
underestimated  in  their  thoughts  o 
wildlife  conservation.  During  the 
tour,  thousands  of  Scouts  and  intei 
ested  individuals  passed  through  th 
conservation  environmental  are; 
which  consisted  of  displays  brought  i 
by  state  and  federal  conservatio 
agencies.  Planning  and  developin 
for  the  jamboree  took  years  of  har 
work  by  a large  number  of  personnt 
and  it  was  well  worth  the  effort.— Di; 
trict  Game  Protector  D.  D.  Martii 
Prospect. 
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A Tiny  Trap 

WARREN  AND  FOREST  COUN- 
TIES— On  stopping  at  Lud  Haller’s 
sport  store  in  Tionesta  to  check  on 
the  snakes  we  keep  there  as  an  attrac- 
tion for  donations  for  the  Crippled 
Children’s  Hospital,  and  as  a location 
where  local  officers  pick  up  the  snakes 
for  talks  and  displays,  etc.,  one  nice 
black  snake  was  trapped  in  a metal 
pull-top  ring  from  a beverage  can. 
Having  a small  head  and  neck,  it  had 
gone  through  the  ring  and  worked 
about  a foot  of  its  body  length 
through.  This  would  have  eventually 
killed  it.  A pair  of  snippers  was 
needed  to  free  it  from  some  litterbug’s 
donation.— Land  Manager  D.  W. 
Gross,  Marienville. 


O.K.,  We  ll  Wait 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - After 
trying  unsuccessfully  for  over  an  hour 
to  come  up  with  a humorous  and 
witty  Field  Note,  I reached  the  con- 
clusion that  I don’t  have  one.  Sure 
will  try  harder  next  month  . . . may- 
be have  two  by  then.— District  Game 
Protector  W.  D.  Shultz,  New  Castle. 


Where  They  Coming  From? 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Recently  I re- 
ceived a phone  call  advising  there 
was  a monkey  in  the  woods  behind 
the  caller’s  home.  Upon  checking  this 
out,  I was  surprised  to  find  the  in- 
formation correct.  Sure  enough,  there 
it  was  sitting  in  a big  beech  tree 
scolding  everyone  that  came  in  sight. 
Grabbing  my  note  pad  and  telling  my- 
self, “Ha,  I finally  have  a Field  Note!” 
I later  discovered  to  my  dismay  that 
in  an  earlier  issue  of  GAME  NEWS 
almost  the  same  experience  occurred 
to  DGP  Carll.  Now  this  sets  me  to 
wondering.  What’s  this  sudden  influx 
of  monkeys  in  Pennsylvania  woods? 
And  how  soon  will  there  be  a cry  for 
a season  on  monkeys?— District  Game 
Protector  R.  W.  Meyer,  Fairfield. 


A Clean  Kill? 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY- During 
a conversation  with  Mrs.  Irma  Stouf- 
fer,  one  of  our  Division  Office  secre- 
taries, she  stated  that  recently  on  her 
day  off  she  ( and  I quote ) . . cleaned 

her  house,  washed  and  killed  two 
snakes.”  My  question  is,  why  would 
Irma  wash  two  snakes  before  she 
killed  them?— District  Game  Protector 
J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Washington. 


Just  What  We  Need 
INDIANA  COUNTY  - We  usually 
get  many  requests  for  Pymatuning 
goose  blind  applications  while  on  duty 
at  the  fairs.  This  year  a lady  came 
up  to  the  counter  and  said,  “Say,  could 
I have  one  of  those  ‘blind  goose’  ap- 
plications?—District  Game  Protector 
J.  E.  Deniker,  Indiana. 


Traffic  Light  Needed? 

YORK  COUNTY— I had  a call  from 
a concerned  lady  one  evening  who 
was  watching  eight  deer  near  the 
Route  43  expressway.  She  wondered 
if  someone  would  not  come  out  and 
direct  traffic  so  these  deer  would  not 
get  hit  by  a car  if  they  wanted  to 
cross  the  expressway.  The  deer  were 
in  an  area  already  posted  with  deer 
crossing  signs.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor R.  L.  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 
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A Benefit 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - With 
the  increased  cutting  activity  under- 
way in  northern  Clearfield  County, 
both  from  sales  in  progress  and  ones 
in  the  planning,  the  timberman  and 
his  chainsaw  may  well  be  one  of  the 
most  influential  factors  to  benefit  this 
region’s  deer  herd.— Land  Manager 
J.  F.  Ramsey,  Falls  Creek. 

A Cobra,  a Mamba  . . . 

INDIANA  COUNTY -Overheard  at 
the  Indiana  County  Fair  Snake  Pit: 
“This  morning  I killed  two  poisonous 
snakes  and  one  copperhead.”  The 
young  man  was  trying  to  impress 
either  his  wife  or  his  girlfriend.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  C.  Hertz, 
Marion  Center. 

The  Best  Kind 

FOREST  COUNTY  - During  Au- 
gust, Deputy  Steve  Hall  saw  two 
young  boys  throw  a pop  can  from 
their  vehicle.  Due  to  their  age,  he 
decided  he  would  take  them  to  their 
camp  and  explain  to  their  parents 
what  they  had  done,  rather  than  ar- 
rest them.  As  he  left  the  camp  he 
noticed  several  kids  playing  in  the 
yard  and  overheard  one  boy  ask  an- 
other, “What  kind  of  fuzz  is  he?”— 
District  Game  Protector  E.  L.  Taylor, 
Tionesta. 


Fine  Cooperation 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-During 
August  two  other  officers  and  I spent 
two  days  instructing  young  sportsmen 
at  the  Schuylkill  County  Sportsman 
Association  Junior  Conservation  Camp. 
This  is  the  third  year  the  camp  has 
been  in  operation  and  is  one  of  three 
such  camps  in  Pennsylvania’s  67 
counties.  I believe  that  the  peope  in 
the  county  owe  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  Norman  Thornburg,  secretary  of 
the  association,  for  his  fine  efforts  in 
establishing  the  camp.  Norm  is  neither 
a hunter  nor  a fisherman,  but  he  has 
a genuine  interest  in  conservation  and 
preserving  our  great  outdoors  for  our 
younger  generation.— Distict  Game 
Protector  S.  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Mature  Students 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - Recent 
Hunter  Safety  programs  include  more 
and  more  adults.  At  one,  a gentle- 
man in  his  60s  was  present.  He  stated 
he  was  in  ordnance  and  very  familiar 
with  big  guns  but  wanted  to  know 
more  about  small  arms.  A recent 
widow  wanted  to  learn  the  basics 
about  firearms  since  she  was  now  alone 
and  was  concerned  in  the  event  she 
needed  to  utilize  a firearm  for  pro- 
tection. Both  these  persons  expressed 
an  appreciation  for  the  program. 
Also,  many  parents  sit  in  for  the  in- 
struction and  are  a welcome  addition 
to  any  Hunter  Safety  class.— District 
Game  Protector  R.  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflin- 
town. 


Logic? 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - Received 
a call  from  a man  who  picked  up  a 
deer  which  had  been  killed  by  a ve- 
hicle and  took  it  to  his  home.  His 
story— he  didn’t  want  to  see  some 
poacher  pick  it  up.  Then  he  in- 
quired if  he  could  retain  the  meat 
himself.  — District  Game  Protestor 
L.  E.  Yocum,  Oil  City. 
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Let  Them  Eat  Cake 
BLAIR  COUNTY-A  local  sports- 
man, Paul  Ling,  told  me  he  was 
feeding  nine  gray  squirrels  in  his 
backyard  near  Brush  Mountain,  and 
it  was  taking  a big  plastic  bag  of 
bread  a week  to  keep  them  going. 
When  I asked  if  they  really  liked 
bread  at  this  time  of  year,  he  replied, 
“Oh,  they’ll  eat  it,  but  they  prefer 
chocolate  cake.”  Thinking  of  acorns 
and  nuts,  I had  to  wonder,  “What  is 
the  younger  generation  coming  to?”— 
District  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Badger. 


Sounds  Like  Blackmail 
TIOGA  COUNTY  - There  are 
rumblings  in  and  about  my  district 
that  if  there  isn’t  something  in  the 
Field  Notes  from  the  Mansfield  area 
soon,  everyone  is  going  to  cancel  their 
subscriptions  to  GAME  NEWS.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  K.  Weaver, 
Mansfield. 


Good  News 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - The  rab- 
bit population  seems  to  have  doubled 
over  last  year  and  the  grouse  popu- 
lation is  up  quite  a bit.  Outlook  for 
this  hunting  season  seems  great.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  W.  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


If  It  Ain’t  One  Thing — 

ADAMS  COUNTY-  Every  Game 
Protector  dreams  of  the  day  when  all 
the  people  in  his  district  will  take  care 
of  their  own  complaints.  However,  I 
found  that  people  who  do  this  still 
cause  problems.  A lady  near  Bigler- 
ville  who  was  having  trouble  with 
a racoon  shot  the  animal  to  end  the 
trouble.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
later  she  remembered  raccoons  have 
young  in  the  spring  and  this  young 
family  was  starving  to  death  high  in 
her  maple  tree.  It  was  then  that  she 
called  her  Game  Protector  to  help 
with  her  problem.  Guess  who  climbed 
the  tree  to  rescue  the  babies.  Yep, 
that’s  right.  So  don’t  be  in  too  much 
of  a hurry  to  have  people  take  care 
of  complaints  without  first  obtaining 
some  expert  advice.  — District  Game 
Protector  G.  W.  Becker,  New  Oxford 


Where  Was  the  Coffee? 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - There  are 
many  things  a Game  Protector  has  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  when  he  is 
working  at  night  for  jacklighters.  One 
night  not  long  ago  something  hap- 
pened that  we  weren’t  quite  prepared 
for.  We  hid  the  car  and  moved  to 
a good  observation  point,  leaving  the 
car  doors  open  so  we  could  hear  the 
radio  better.  We  returned  some  time 
later  to  find  two  cats  helping  them- 
selves to  our  donuts.— District  Game 
Protector  B.  L.  Warner,  Bedford. 
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Calling  Deputy  Dog 
GREENE  COUNTY- Deputy  Gor- 
don Curry  of  this  district  has  asked 
for  help  in  trying  to  locate  his  lost  dog. 
Deputy  Curry  took  his  dog  along  on 
night  patrol.  He  spotted  a light  on 
a hill  and  decided  to  check  it.  The 
dog  also  saw  the  light  and  decided 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go  into  action. 
He  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  took 
off  up  the  hill.  The  dog  has  not  been 
seen  since.  Neither  have  the  hunters. 
If  you  should  spot  a dog  chasing  two 
frightened  hunters,  please  notify 
Deputy  Curry.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector W.  A.  McGinness,  Waynesburg. 


Win  Some,  Lose  Some 
LUZERNE  COUNTY— Bill  Pollard 
of  Penn  Lake  requested  that  I live 
trap  a woodchuck  that  was  raiding 
and  chewing  apart  his  plastic  garbage 
can  during  the  early  morning  hours. 
I set  the  trap  but  diplomatically  told 
Bill  that  since  the  raiding  was  done 
around  midnight,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a raccoon.  I stopped  by  for  the  trap 
a few  days  later  and— you  guessed  it 
—there  in  the  live  trap  was  a big  fat 
woodchuck  trapped  at  1:30  that 
morning.— District  Game  Protector 
R.  W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Now  You  Know 

BUTLER  COUNTY -It  was  quite 
embarrassing  for  me  to  have  to  file  a 
claim  at  my  auto  insurance  company 
because  of  a collision  with  a deer,  but 
when  the  secretary  asked  me  if  I had 
notified  the  game  warden,  that  was 
the  frosting  on  the  cake.— District 
Game  Protector  N.  Weston,  Boyers. 

Economics? 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - 
Checking  attendance  of  Hunter  Safety 
classes,  it  seems  there  is  a great  in- 
crease over  that  of  previous  years. 
Many  more  girls  seem  to  be  taking 
the  course.  I wonder  if  more  young- 
sters are  interested  in  hunting  than  in 
the  past,  or  if  because  of  the  price  of 
meat  Dad  is  planning  on  getting  the 
whole  family  out  during  the  fall  to 
fill  the  freezer.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor J.  P.  Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 

Time  to  Teach 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - During 
the  summer  months  I presented  pro- 
grams at  4H  Camp,  Girl  Scout  Camp, 
and  Junior  Conservation  Camp.  More 
recently.  Hunter  Safety  classes  have 
started.  The  eagerness  to  learn  shown 
by  this  age  group,  and  the  results  ac- 
complished, are  most  rewarding  to 
me,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
any  of  us.— District  Game  Protector 
C.  J.  Harris,  Pine  Grove. 

Can  It  Last? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY- Although 
the  opening  day  of  dove  season 
showed  less  pressure  here  than  last 
year  (probably  due  to  the  Labor  Day 
weekend)  the  doves  were  flying  well 
after  it  cooled  off  and  I am  happy  to 
say  the  hunter-landowner  relationship 
was  very  good.  I looked  over  several 
areas  after  the  hours  closed  and  found 
no  shells,  feathers,  or  other  litter! — 
District  Game  Protector  R.  E.  Gosnell, 
Lancaster. 
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CONSERVATION-  ? 
i NEWS  $ 

By  Ted  Codshall 

Stop  at  a Deer  Check  Station 


IX  DEER  CHECK  stations  will 
again  be  in  operation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year,  according  to  Dale  E. 
Sheffer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Game 
Management. 

A large  amount  of  information 
which  is  invaluable  in  maintaining 
and  improving  deer  hunting  is  collec- 
ted at  these  stations;  therefore,  it  is 
hoped  that  every  successful  buck 
hunter  who  can  stop  at  a check  sta- 
tion will  do  so.  Examination  of  these 
deer  reveals  the  condition  of  the  herd 
in  various  regions  of  the  state,  the 
condition  of  the  range,  the  age  struc- 
ture of  the  herd,  etc.  This  helps  the 
Game  Commission  set  the  seasons  to 
provide  the  optimum  sport  for  the 
greatest  number  of  hunters  each  year. 
The  check  stations  will  be  in  operation 
on  the  dates  listed  below  at  the  loca- 


tions shown  on  the  map  on  this  page. 

Two  stations  will  operate  from  No- 
vember 26  through  December  1.  The 
Northwest  Station  at  the  rest  area 
of  the  southbound  lane  of  1-79  just 
as  you  enter  Lawrence  County  and 
the  Northeast  Station  at  the  rest  area 
of  the  east  bound  lane  of  1-80  near 
White  Haven. 

Four  stations  will  operate  from  No- 
vember 26  through  November  28.  The 
Southwest  Station  near  Delmont  along 
Rt.  22  east  of  its  intersection  with  Rt. 
66;  a Southcentral  Station  along  Rt. 
30  at  Caledonia  State  Park  in  Adams 
County;  a Southeast  Station  north  of 
Harrisburg  on  Rts.  22  & 322  near  the 
east  end  of  the  Clarks  Ferry  Bridge; 
and  a Northeast  Station  in  the  Shohola 
Falls  recreation  area  parking  lot  along 
Rt.  6. 
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Brown  Retires,  Geesaman  New  Law  Chief 


JAMES  A.  BROWN 


EARL  E.  GEESAMAN 


JAMES  A.  BROWN,  of  Shiremans- 
town.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement,  retired  on  August  24 
after  32  years  of  service  with  the 
Game  Commission.  Earl  E.  Geesaman, 
former  Assistant  Chief  of  law  enforce- 
ment, has  been  named  to  replace 
Brown. 

Brown,  a native  of  Renovo  and  a 
graduate  of  Penn  State,  was  a science 
teacher  before  beginning  his  service 
with  the  Commission.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 


World  War  II  and  was  a member  of 
the  third  class  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation. 

Geesaman,  who  lives  in  Hershey, 
was  a member  of  the  fifth  class.  He 
served  as  a District  Game  Protector 
in  York  County  and  Conservation  In- 
formation Assistant  in  the  Southeast 
Division  before  being  assigned  as  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  in  the  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement,  Harrisburg,  in 
1961.  He  was  named  Assistant  Chief 
in  early  1967. 


"Mammals^  and  "GFTD??  Available 

A new  edition  of  the  successful  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  available 
for  $2.50  from  the  Game  Commission.  The  third  ( 1973 ) edition  features  a 
new  cover,  new  color  plates  of  the  state’s  more  common  mammals,  new  maps, 
new  and  revised  text,  etc.  The  book,  written  by  scholars  in  non-technical 
layman’s  language,  has  been  widely  used  as  a text  or  reference  work  in  ad- 
dition to  its  role  as  general  reading  material. 

Ned  Smith’s  ever-popular  Gone  for  The  Day,  a complete  collection  of  his 
outstanding  columns  and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME 
NEWS,  has  been  reprinted  and  is  again  available  from  the  Game  Commission 
for  $2,  delivered. 
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Bear  Data  Needed 


THERE  IS  A pressing  need  for  in- 
formation on  Pennsylvania’s  bears 
and  all  possible  data  must  be  col- 
lected in  order  to  properly  manage 
the  state’s  bruin  population.  To  aid 
this  investigation,  it  is  now  legally 
required  that  all  bears  taken  by 
Pennsylvania  hunters  be  examined  by 
a game  officer  within  24  hours  of 
killing.  The  game  officer  will  attach 
a metal  tag  which  must  remain  on 
the  animal  until  the  trophy  is  mounted 
or  tanned. 

Bear  check  stations  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  six  field  division  offices 
listed  on  the  inside  back  cover  of 
GAME  NEWS  and  also  at  nineteen 
satellite  stations  scattered  through- 
out the  bear  range.  Newspapers  and 
other  news  media  will  carry  the  exact 
locations  of  these  stations  before  the 
1973  bear  season,  and  Game  Commis- 
sion officers  will  be  able  to  direct 
hunters  to  the  nearest  one.  The  di- 
vision officers  will  have  scales  to  weigh 
each  bear  but  the  satellite  stations 
will  not,  so  successful  hunters  are 
urged  to  stop  at  the  division  offices, 
if  convenient,  so  that  this  important 
bit  of  information  can  be  recorded. 

Besides  weight,  the  Commission  also 
urgently  needs  data  on  age,  sex,  mark- 
ings (if  any),  date  of  kill,  and  mis- 
cellaneous information  such  as  scars, 
behavior,  whether  alone  or  with  other 
bears  when  taken,  features  of  habitat, 
etc.  Wherever  possible,  the  Y-shaped 


KEN  ROBINSON,  of  Monaca,  has  his  bear 
checked  by  DGP  Andy  Martin.  Robinson 
collected  his  bruin  in  Warren  County  last 
season. 

reproductive  tract  and  ovaries  of  fe- 
males and  the  testes  of  males  should 
be  preserved. 

This  information  will  provide  clues 
to  our  bears’  range,  habitat  preferen- 
ces, dispersion,  population,  tendencies 
to  move  to  sources  of  food  supplies, 
etc.,  as  well  as  helping  to  determine 
the  age  structure,  size  and  condition 
of  the  bear  population.  The  ultimate 
result  of  this  study  will  be  better  man- 
agement of  this  valuable  resource  for 
continued  enjoyment  by  Pennsylvan- 
ians. 


No  Random  Shooting  During  Deer  Season 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  they  may  not  shoot  at  random  during  the  deer 
season.  It  is  unlawful,  during  deer  season,  to  shoot  at  any  mark  or  target 
other  than  legal  birds  or  animals,  except  at  a properly  constructed  target  or 
a dead  tree  within  200  yards  of  the  hunting  camp  or  headquarters  of  the 
shooter. 


Snowmobiles  Illegal  on  State  Game  Lands 

Sportsmen  are  warned  that  it  is  illegal  to  operate  snowmobiles  on  State 
Game  Lands  during  the  deer  season.  Hunters  are  also  reminded  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  drive  snowmobiles  at  any  time  on  township  or  state  roads  travers- 
ing Game  Lands,  under  provisions  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 
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DANIEL  STILES,  JOHN  STILES  AND  Horace  Stiles  took  these  three  nice  bucks  in 

Porter  Township,  Pike  County,  in  1918. 


Deer  Hunters  Should  Give  Camp  Locations 

Deer  hunters  planning  trips  to  mountain  camps  are  urged  by  the  Game 
Commission  to  leave  information  concerning  their  destinations  with  families 
and/or  friends  before  departure.  The  name  or  number  of  the  camp  or  a 
nearby  road,  stream,  mountain,  valley,  intersection,  utility  right-of-way,  near- 
by telephone  numbers,  etc.,  can  be  helpful  to  game  officers  trying  to  locate 
a hunter  during  an  emergency. 

Spotlighting  After  Midnight  Illegal 

All  Pennsylvanians  are  reminded  by  the  Game  Commission  that  spotlighting 
deer  between  midnight  and  sunrise  is  illegal.  The  popular  practice  is  per- 
mitted prior  to  midnight,  but  after  that  time  it  is  unlawful.  The  prohibition 
applies  to  all  persons,  not  just  sportsmen. 


Information  Needed  on  Antlered  Does 

Female  deer  with  antlers  are  of  special  interest  to  scientists  working 
with  this  species  of  wildlife.  Anyone  killing  such  an  animal  is  requested 
to  call,  collect.  Dr.  Howard  Turner,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health, 
at  412  * 683-1620,  extension  538.  He  would  like  to  examine  the  repro- 
ductive tract  and  the  head  of  the  animal. 
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1973  TURKEY  CALLING  CONTEST  WINNERS.  From  left:  Lewis  McClure,  Canton, 

Ohio,  out-of-state  winner;  Ralph  Clayton,  East  Waterford,  5th  place;  Robert  Keck, 
Mountville,  4th  place;  George  M.  Fleisher,  Millerstown,  3rd  place;  Glen  D.  Fleisher, 
Newport,  2nd  place;  Mike  Fleisher,  Grantville,  1st  place.  George  and  Glen  Fleisher 
are  brothers;  Mike  is  a nephew  to  both. 


Gun  Digest,  Twenty-Eighth  Edition 

There’s  never  been  a poor  Gun  Digest— John  Amber  is  far  too  good  an 
editor  for  that— but  some  are  better  than  others  and  this  latest  one  could 
well  be  the  best  yet.  There’s  material  here  to  intrigue  shooters  of  all  inter- 
ests. For  instance,  Kim  Nasser’s  in-depth  survey  of  the  great  Model  70  Win- 
chester rifle;  James  Serven’s  study  of  legendary  barrel  makers  Harry  Pope, 
Axel  Peterson,  George  Schoyen  and  A.  O.  Zischang;  Lucian  Cary’s  personal 
report  on  the  famed  gunmaking  firm  of  Griffin  & Howe;  John  Jobson’s 
advice  on  outfitting  for  a Rocky  Mountain  hunt;  Jack  O’Connor’s  nostalgic 
40-year  look  at  the  7x57  Mauser;  Peyton  Autry’s  report  on  London-quality 
smoothbores  coming  out  of  Seattle,  Wash.!;  and  Jan  Stevenson’s  comments 
on  snub-nosed,  combat-type  revolvers.  In  addition  there  are  major  pieces 
on  old  favorites  like  the  257  Roberts  and  the  Mauser  Models  71  and  71/84, 
knives,  firearms  photography,  scopes,  engraving,  proof  marks  and  numerous 
other  subjects.  As  usual,  this  is  a book  to  be  studied,  savored  and  saved. 
Gun  Digest,  28th  edition,  ed.  by  John  T.  Amber,  Digest  Rooks  Inc.,  540 
Frontage  Rd.,  Northfield,  111.  60093,  1973.  480  pp.,  $7.95.) 
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is.  HUNTER  SAFETY 

EDUCATION  *%fi 

By  John  C.  B@heS 
PGC  Hynter  Safety  Coordinator 

Safety  Stressed  for  Deer  Season 


PGC  Photo  from  CIA  Lowell  Bittner 

RAY  KURTZ,  principal  of  Blue  Mountain 
School  District,  receives  Hunter  Safety 
Commendation  Award  from  DGP  Mason 
Spancake. 


f | ’HE  GAME  Commission  stresses 
the  need  for  safety  precautions 
during  the  upcoming  deer  hunting 
seasons. 

While  chances  of  being  involved  in 
an  accident  are  far  fewer  for  the 
man  in  the  woods  with  a gun  than  for 
the  person  out  for  an  afternoon  pic- 
nic, there  is  still  a need  for  all  deer 
hunters  to  take  every  safety  pre- 
caution possible. 

All  big  game  hunters  should  wear 
fluorescent  orange  clothing,  especially 
a cap  and  a vest.  Unparalleled  safety 
records  have  been  compiled  in  states 
where  wearing  of  this  color  while 
hunting  is  required  by  law. 

A sportsman  never  forgets  for  one 
instant  where  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 


is  pointed,  and  a gun  should  never  be 
aimed  at  anything  the  hunter  wouldn’t 
want  to  shoot. 

The  muzzle  must  be  free  from  ob- 
structions at  all  times— something  to 
be  remembered  when  a hunter  en- 
counters snow  or  mud.  Rifle  scopes 
can  become  fogged  in  the  rain  or 
snow,  and  need  constant  attention 
during  inclement  weather. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  hunters 
is  the  one  who  fails  to  keep  his  safe 
“on”  at  all  times  except  while  firing 
at  a legal  target.  Rifle  scopes  shouldn’t 
be  used  to  scan  surroundings;  that’s 
what  binoculars  are  for. 

Every  year  somebody  is  injured  or 
killed  while  “cleaning”  a gun.  This 
never  happens  if  the  person,  as  soon 
as  picking  up  the  gun  for  whatever 
reason,  opens  the  action  and  removes 
any  ammunition  that  may  be  in  the 
chamber  or  magazine. 

Accidents  occur  when  hunters  load 
or  unload  their  guns  in  the  presence 
of  others.  Always  point  the  gun  away 
from  other  persons  and  in  a safe  direc- 
tion when  loading  or  unloading. 

There  are  those  who  persist  in  lean- 
ing a loaded  gun  against  trees,  cars, 
etc.  Later,  some  wonder  why  the  gun 
“went  off”  when  it  fell. 

A hunter  should  always  be  certain 
that  it  is  safe  to  fire  into  the  back- 
ground in  case  the  bullet  misses  the 
intended  target  and  ricochets. 

Finally,  be  absolutely  certain  of  the 
target  itself.  Every  year  some  hunter 
fires  at  a white  handkerchief  that  re- 
sembles the  white  tail  of  a deer,  or  at 
a piece  of  brown  or  khaki-colored 
clothing  that  resembles  a deer  hide. 
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What  ever  happened  to  summer?  It  was  here  just  a minute  ago. 
And  who  are  you?  November?  . . . impossible! 

Think  Reloader! 

By  Susan  Pajak 


SINCE  I’VE  been  doing  a lot  of 
harping  lately  about  the  shotgun 
—and  its  related  activities— I wouldn’t 
be  a bit  surprised  if  I should  receive 
a few  scathing  letters  asking  just 
where  in  the  world  the  money  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  to  keep  them  sup- 
plied in  shotshells. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  I guess  I 
did  forget  to  mention  that  you  can  go 
through  a box  of  shotshells  faster  than 
you  can  go  through  hubby’s  paycheck, 
if  that’s  at  all  possible.  Frank  says  it’s 
not  possible  in  my  case.  . . . 

Let’s  go  back  to  trapshooting  for 
just  a minute.  A trapshooter  can  shoot 
up  a box  of  25  shotshells  in  about  as 
many  minutes  out  on  the  shooting 
line,  and  then  if  she  wants  to  shoot 
a practice  round  of  another  25  targets 
that  would  be  a total  of  50  shotshells. 

At  the  shelf  price  of  around  $3.50 
per  box  of  25  shells  it  would  cost  her 
$7  for  about  an  hour’s  shooting  time. 
And  that’s  rather  expensive  no  matter 
which  way  you  look  at  it. 

So  other  than  inadvertantly  drop- 
ping a banana  peel  in  the  path  of  an 
old  millionaire  who  I’m  sure  men- 
tioned you  in  his  will  just  yesterday, 
a likely  answer  to  the  shell  and  money 
question  is:  think  reloader.  Any  gal 
who  does  any  amount  of  shotshell 
shooting  reloads  her  own  shells.  I 
do  and  you  can  too. 

To  reload  spent  shotshells,  powder, 
shot,  primers  and  wads  are  also 
needed,  and  after  taking  in  the  cost  of 
all  these  supplies  a box  of  reloads 
comes  to  about  $1.25  per  box.  Now 
that  sounds  a heckuva  lot  better  than 
$3.50  . . . 

Of  course  a tool  is  needed  too.  Shot- 
shell  reloaders  (single  stage/progres- 
sive) range  in  price  from  around  $43 
to  $498.  In  simple  terms,  a single 


SUSAN  PAJAK  finds  that  loading  her  own 
shotshells  makes  trapshooting  more  eco- 
nomical and  also  adds  to  her  interest  in 
and  enjoyment  of  shooting. 


stage  reloader  works  with  only  one 
shell  until  it’s  completely  reloaded, 
while  in  a progressive  type  six  (or 
more)  shotshells  are  manipulated. 

One  thing  more  before  I buzz  off 
here  . . . buy  a couple  of  boxes  of  good 
shotshells  to  start  with  and  then  save 
the  spent  shells.  These  will  be  the 
ones  you  will  reload  for  now  and  it’s 
important  to  start  out  with  good  ones. 
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GIRLS, 

GUNS,& 

GAME... 


QUESTION:  Dear  Mrs.  Pajak: 

“What  would  you  do  if  your  husband 
insisted  on  keeping  his  guns  under 
the  bed?  This  makes  me  nervous.” 
Mrs.  R.B.A.,  Butler. 

ANSWER:  Dear  Mrs.  R.B.A.:  “I, 
madam,  would  retire  to  the  couch. 


Thanx  for  writing.”  SMP 

November  Profile 

A grand  lady  of  trapshooting  is  Mrs. 
Etta  Lynch  of  RD  1,  Scottdale, 
who  has  won  numerous  trapshooting 
awards  and  trophies.  Etta  held  the 
highest  Pennsylvania  Ladies  Handicap 
Average  in  1969  with  .8778  and  in 
1970  with  .8825;  highest  16-yd.  aver- 
age in  1969  with  .9356— 3rd  statewide 
—and  in  1971  had  .9280— 6th  state- 
wide; State  Ladies  Team,  1972;  Tri- 
State  Handicap  in  1972  with  a 95  x 
100—24x25  shootoff,  plus  so  many 
other  accomplishments  it  would  take 
another  couple  of  paragraphs.  Etta 
advises  new  shooters  to  practice,  prac- 
tice, practice!  ( Say,  Etta,  maybe  that’s 
what  I should  do  to  better  my  scores! ) 


ScckA  in  Sfie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  View  from  Hawk  Mountain,  by  Michael  Harwood,  Scribner’s,  597 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  10017,  1973,  191  pp.,  $6.95.  Personal  observa- 
tions on  the  annual  migration  of  hawks  past  Pennsylvania’s  famed  Hawk 
Mountain,  with  a review  of  the  conservancy  fight  carried  on  for  three  dec- 
ades by  the  sanctuary  here. 

Art  of  Smal!  Game  Hunting,  by  Francis  Sell,  Stackpole,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  1973,  190  pp.,  paperbound,  $2.95. 
A Rubicon  reprint  of  Sell’s  Small  Game  Hunting.  An  expert’s  advice  on  the 
selection  and  use  of  shotguns,  rifles  and  handguns  for  game  up  to  deer 
size. 

The  Complete  Book  of  Deer  Hunting,  by  Byron  Dalrymple,  Winchester 
Press,  460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022,  1973,  247  pp.,  $8.95.  Prac- 
tical advice  on  our  most  popular  big  game  species,  by  a skilled  outdoors- 
man  more  interested  in  hunting  results  than  in  nitpicking  dissertations  on 
equipment. 

Wilderness  Gear  You  Can  Make  Yourself,  by  Bradford  Angier,  Stackpole, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  1973,  113  pp.,  $6.95. 
Tells  all  you  have  to  know  about  making  outdoor  necessities,  from  mocca- 
sins and  knives  to  sleeping  bags  and  canoes. 

Deer  Hunting,  by  Norman  Strung,  Lippincott  Co.,  521  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  10017,  1973,  239  pp.,  $7.95.  Subtitled  “tactics  and  guns  for 
hunting  all  North  American  deer,”  that  pretty  much  describes  this  latest 
volume  from  Strung,  though  he  also  tells  what  to  do  with  a deer  after  you 
get  it — the  meat,  hide  and  head.  Useful  stuff. 
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CIMARRON  185  is  a custom  body  arrangement  that's  well  suited  for  two  adults  with 
small  children.  Bigger  than  a straight  van  but  smaller  than  a full  size  motor  home. 


High  Cost  of  Camping  Getting  to  You? 

Try  A Dual  Purpose  Van 

By  Les  Rountree 


RELIMINARY  reports  from  many 
sources  indicate  that  close  to 
fourteen  million  families  went  camp- 
ing this  year.  While  there  are  many 
more  people  going  out  in  the  winter 
time,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
season  is  now  over  for  most  Pennsyl- 
vanians. What  kind  of  a year  was  it? 
Weatherwise  it  was  not  too  hot  and 
quite  a lot  of  rain  dampened  a num- 
ber of  camping  adventures.  Not  as 
much  as  last  year,  thank  goodness, 
when  Hurricane  Agnes  upset  every- 
thing. 

It  was  certainly  a more  expensive 
year  for  campers  and  travelers  of  all 
descriptions.  Food  and  equipment  was 
up  on  an  average  of  20%  nation-  and 
state-wide,  and  motorists  were  dis- 
covering that  the  newer  anti-pollu- 
tion control  devices  on  their  vehicles 


ate  up  a lot  of  gasoline.  With  fuel 
shortages  showing  up  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  it  seemed  like  Detroit 
and  the  oil  companies  were  teaming 
up  against  the  touring  camper.  Some 
of  the  big  motor  homes,  for  example, 
used  to  get  about  ten  miles  to  the 
gallon  if  reasonable  driving  habits 
were  followed.  This  year,  with  the 
lower  compression  engines  that  prac- 
tically all  ’73  models  offered  and  the 
options  that  most  American  buyers 
must  have,  reports  of  four  and  five 
miles  per  gallon  became  common. 

In  addition  to  these  disturbing  facts, 
the  price  per  night  at  most  public  and 
private  campgrounds  took  a sharp 
climb  upwards.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  U.S.  camper  and  traveler  is 
still  out  there  in  constantly  leaping 
numbers  and  spending  more  money 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  custom  body  on  a 
van  chassis.  This  arrangement  gives 
“walk  through”  advantages  from  the 
driver’s  seat  to  the  living  area. 

than  ever,  but  we’d  all  like  to  econo- 
mize, wouldn’t  we? 

One  of  the  more  obvious  ways  to 
do  it  would  be  to  sandwich  in  a few 
walking  trips.  There’s  no  question 
about  it,  the  backpacking  surge  is 
dragging  a pile  of  people  along  with 
it.  And  not  just  youngsters  either.  Men 
and  women  of  all  ages  are  discovering 
that  a backpacking  trip  can  not  only 
be  economical  but  it  also  can  be  fun 
and  healthy  as  well.  In  fact,  I’ve  re- 
ceived so  many  requests  concerning 
more  dope  about  backpacking  that 
I’ve  talked  it  over  with  the  editor  and 
we  decided  to  do  at  least  two  columns 
next  spring  about  backpacking  gear. 

In  spite  of  all  the  good  things  that 
can  be  said  about  backpacking,  mil- 
lions of  people  still  do  not  choose  to 
try  it.  In  some  cases  physical  short- 
comings absolutely  prevent  it.  A 
couple  of  very  small  children  in  tow 
can  also  cancel  out  a backpacking  trip. 
What,  then,  can  be  done  by  the 
economy-minded  who  want  to  camp 
in  a mechanized  manner  but  just  can- 
not manage  the  price  of  a travel  trail- 
er, motor  home  or  even  an  adequate 
pop-up  trailer?  The  answer  has  got  to 
be  one  of  the  mini-motor  homes.  In 
case  that  term  draws  a blank,  what 
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we’re  talking  about  is  a van  witl 
some  conversion  features  that  make  il 
suitable  for  extended  touring. 

The  budget  shopper  will  immedi- 
ately think,  “Wait  a minute,  we’re  £ 
one  car  family,  how  in  the  world  d( 
you  expect  me  to  go  out  and  buy  £ 
new  van  with  all  the  fancy  additions: 
No  way,  I need  a car  for  busines; 
too.” 

So  great!  If  you  have  a small  fam- 
ily, the  van  can  serve  as  the  “stan 
dard”  car  as  well.  When  the  camping 
trip  is  over  you  simply  remove  some 
of  the  traveling  equipment  and  th( 
mini-motor  home  becomes  a slightl) 
stretched  out  sedan.  And  don’t  worr) 
about  not  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses.  All  of  the  stigmas  that  usee 
to  be  connected  with  driving  vans  oi 
pickup  trucks  have  disappeared.  The) 
are  an  accepted  mode  of  transporta- 
tion anywhere  on  earth.  In  case  you 
haven’t  looked  at  the  interiors  of  £ 
modern  pickup  or  van,  you’re  in  foi 
a big  surprise.  They  can  be  had  in  sc 
many  different  fancy  fabrics  anc 
colors  that  it  boggles  the  mind.  Ful’ 
floor  carpeting,  all  the  power  assists 
and  a list  of  options  as  long  as  youi 
arm.  But  before  you  leap  into  a van. 
make  the  decision  that  really  is  the 
nitty  gritty  of  the  whole  thing.  Is  il 
in  my  budget  and  will  it  take  care 
of  my  family’s  needs? 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  utmost  in 
economy  and  want  a van  for  use  as  a 
family  car  and  part-time  camper,  for- 
get the  fancy  frills.  Standard  shift 
and  a minimum  of  options  will  set 
your  bankroll  back  close  to  $4000.  I 
know  that’s  no  small  amount,  but  with 
car  prices  where  they  are  today  that’s 
just  about  what  a stripped  van  will 
cost.  But  that  really  isn’t  so  bad  when 
you  consider  that  for  the  added  price 
of  a couple  of  sleeping  bags,  a stove 
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and  some  small  gear  you  can  be  in 
business.  For  two  people,  motorized 
camping  need  cost  no  more  . . . and 
you  have  a family  car  to  boot.  Ex- 
tending that  a bit  further,  if  there 
are  one  or  more  small  children  in  the 
plans  they  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  van  and  mom  and  dad  can  sleep 
in  an  attachment  tent  or  a separate 
piece  of  fabric  that  will  add  about 
$75  to  $100  more  to  the  overall  bud- 
get. 

Going  up  a bit  in  price  you  can 
have  one  of  the  VW  camper  con- 
versions that  feature  a pop-up  roof 
that  adds  more  standup  space  for 
changing  clothes  and  stretching 
around  a bit.  There  is  a little  over 
nine  feet  of  living  space  in  one  of 
these  and  a few  camping  style  extras. 
This  will  cost  around  $4200  and  is 
probably  a good  buy  for  two  people. 
For  additional  persons  you’ll  still  need 
an  add-on  room  that  comes  as  an 
option.  Competitive  vans  made  in 
this  country  range  from  $4400  to  over 
$5000  for  the  pop-up  roof  feature, 
but  they  do  offer  a bit  more  living 
space. 

The  sky  is  the  limit  after  that  in 
price.  All  sorts  of  custom-made  vans 
utilize  a domestic  chassis  and  some 
of  them  really  become  mini-motor 
homes.  Styled  like  the  big  boys,  they 
offer  every  built-in  feature  imaginable. 
They  are  no  longer  a “second  car” 


one. 


Pro’s  and  Con's 

It’s  only  honest  to  say  that  the  mini- 
motor home  or  van  does  not  offer  so 
much  usable  space  as  a true  motor 
home  or  a comparable  trailer.  But 
' remember,  we’re  talking  about  a self- 
contained  unit  and  not  something 
i that  is  pulled  behind  your  car  or 
loaded  on  your  truck.  There  is  more 
usable  space  than  is  offered  in  most 
pickup  campers.  The  pickup  unit  can 
be  removed,  however,  and  the  van 
camper  is  always  a van. 

, The  van,  it  seems  to  me,  is  really 


CANVAS  AND  FIBERGLASS  top  that  lifts 
on  hinged  braces  gives  extra  headroom 
when  stopped,  can  be  lowered  to  decrease 
wind  resistance  when  moving. 

a good  deal  for  the  one-vehicle  fam- 
ily which  likes  to  take  extended  trips 
and  does  not  want  to  pay  for  motel 
rooms.  It  is  also  a good  buy  for  the 
two-vehicle  family  which  has  decided 
that  one  of  the  cars  can  be  a RV  type 
and  must  also  double  as  regular  trans- 
portation. In  addition,  some  people 
simply  do  not  like  to  haul  a trailer 
behind  them.  Frankly,  I don’t  either 
unless  it  is  reasonably  small  and  pulls 
without  taxing  the  engine  to  any  great 
degree.  The  lower  compression  en- 
gines on  the  newer  cars  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  required  pollution  control 
equipment  makes  it  a gas-eating 
proposition.  If  pulling  a heavy  trailer 
is  your  thing  you  must  get  the  extra 
“package”  equipment  that  automobile 
manufacturers  offer.  The  van  is  the 
best  economy  package  that’s  available 
to  motorized  campers  today. 

There’s  another  advantage  to  having 
all  things  contained  in  one  unit.  When 
you  pull  into  a campsite  in  van,  motor 
home  or  pickup  camper,  there  is  little 
left  to  do  except  make  the  evening 
meal  or  go  to  sleep,  depending  on 
what  time  it  is.  There  are  no  hitches 
to  fool  with  or  canvas  to  set  up  or  the 
dozen  and  one  small  chores  that  go 
along  with  other  units.  It’s  all  there. 
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If  the  wind  blows  or  rain  or  snow 
comes  along,  there  are  no  extra  pre- 
cautions to  take.  You  simply  live  in 
it.  Same  holds  true  when  you  return 
home.  You  park  it  and  take  the  stuff 
out  of  the  cooler.  Or  if  the  business 
at  hand  warrants,  it  becomes  the 
family  car  or  second  vehicle  again. 

Just  as  many  arguments  can  be 
made  for  the  towed  unit  but  that’s 
what  makes  elections  and  horse  races 
...  a difference  of  opinion.  Don’t  get 
me  wrong,  I’ve  stated  in  this  column 
many  times  that  I like  to  have  some 
fabric  included  in  my  basic  camping 
unit.  I’m  not  changing  my  mind  here 
at  all.  Since  there  are  some  van  units 
around  that  have  a pop-up  fabric  roof 
and  tent  additions  are  available  for 
nearly  all  vans,  I’m  still  on  safe 
ground  as  far  as  my  convictions  are 
concerned. 

With  all  major  purchases  in  the  out- 
door field,  it’s  a good  bet  to  talk  to 
as  many  other  campers  as  possible. 
Talk  with  the  van  owners  and  find 
out  their  likes  and  dislikes.  These 
conversations  will  frequently  save  a 
lot  of  time  and  money.  Most  dealers 
will,  for  a small  fee  of  course,  be 
happy  to  rent  a van  unit  by  the  week. 
I understand  that  $75  to  $100  is  the 
going  price.  This  may  sound  a bit 


PERMANENTLY  ATTACHED  custom  top 
for  delivery  style  van.  Dual  purpose  unit 
like  this  can  be  used  as  second  car  as 
well  as  camper.  These  handle  well,  with 
less  sway  than  high  pickup  campers. 


high  but  it  really  may  be  the  be; 
money  you  ever  spent.  You  may  di: 
cover  that  the  van  camper  is  just  tb 
ticket  for  your  family— or  on  the  othc 
hand,  it  may  be  a disaster.  It’s  bettc 
to  learn  before  you  buy.  You  migf 
not  be  able  to  rent  the  exact  un 
that  you  had  in  mind  but  they  ai 
quite  similar  in  living  space  an 
handling  characteristics. 

When  buying  a van  (if  you  decid 
to),  try  to  pick  one  that  offers  som 
of  the  more  popular  options.  Autc 
matic  transmission  has  become  ju; 
about  standard  with  the  larger  er 
gines  and  this  will  mean  a lot  £ 
trade-in  time.  So  will  air  conditior 
ing,  even  if  it  is  expensive  originall) 
In  Pennsylvania,  air  conditioning  ma 
not  be  a must  but  it  sure  is  nice  i 
you  plan  to  motor  south.  Disc  brake 
are  a smart  option  if  they  are  nc 
standard,  and  so  is  power  steering 
Actually,  the  vans  handle  better  tha: 
do  most  pickup  trucks.  The  drive 
does  not  have  to  contend  with  th 
extra  weight  on  top  and  the  side  t 
side  sway  is  not  much  greater  thai 
that  encountered  with  a standard  sta 
tion  wagon. 

Most  recreational  vehicles  hob 
their  resale  value  very  well,  unles 
they  have  been  wrecked  or  undub 
abused.  The  van  is  no  exception  ani 
there  is  always  a ready  market  foi 
secondhand  models.  In  fact, 
secondhand  van  may  be  a good  pui 
chase  for  buyers  who  are  not  sur 
that  the  van  is  exactly  what  they  wanl 
A good  secondhand  van  camper  tha 
has  a couple  of  years  of  use  on  it  ca 
be  purchased  for  about  $2500  and  ; 
the  unit  has  been  used  for  campin 
only,  it  may  be  an  excellent  buy.  If  i 
has  not  been  used  as  a second  car 
may  sport  low  mileage  and  very  littl 
outside  use.  If  you  like  the  va 
idea,  you  can  always  trade  it  in  on 
new  model,  or  if  you  don’t  like  i 
most  of  your  purchase  price  can  b 
realized.  The  original  owner  took  th 
depreciation  licking  on  the  new  price 
The  following  few  comments  ai 
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strictly  personal,  as  I spent  some  time 
last  year  in  a friend’s  van  on  a short 
trip  up  in  Forest  County.  I won’t 
mention  the  manufacturer’s  name 
since  we  did  have  some  radiator 
trouble  ( it  could  have  happened  with 
any  make ) . Aside  from  that  diffi- 
culty, which  turned  out  to  be  a faulty 
thermostat,  I was  impressed  with  the 
ride  and  the  versatility  of  the  vehicle. 

We  didn’t  actually  sleep  in  the  van 
but  carried  a pop-up  tent  along  that 
served  as  a bedroom.  Set-up  time  for 
the  tent  was  about  three  minutes.  We 
were  carrying  a tremendous  amount 
of  fishing  tackle  with  us— plus  my 
typewriter,  a stove,  a huge  cooler,  a 
week’s  worth  of  clothing  and  a canoe 
on  top.  All  cooking  and  eating  were 
done  in  the  van,  thanks  to  the  sliding 
door  on  the  side,  and  the  only  thing 
that  was  shifted  to  the  tent  were 
sleeping  bags  and  air  mattresses.  A 
most  convenient  arrangement  for  two 
people  and  would  not  have  been  ter- 
ribly cramped  for  three.  Since  I’m 
6 feet  2 inches  tall,  space  is  impor- 
tant to  me. 

For  two  guys  camping  together  or 
a husband  and  wife  on  an  extended 
tour,  the  van  camper  is  a good  an- 
swer. With  one  small  child  (two  if 
they  get  along  well ) the  van  can 
still  make  it  okay.  Four  adults,  no. 
The  same  advice  holds  true  here  as 
in  all  major  recreational  purchases. 
Compare,  test  and  evaluate  practi- 
cally. You’ll  still  make  some  mistakes 


DIFFERENT  FLOOR  PLAN  of  mini-motor 
home  is  shown  here.  Customer’s  wishes 
can  usually  be  achieved  through  built-in 
units  arranged  in  various  ways. 

but  hopefully  they  won’t  be  big  ones. 

Note:  A small  item  in  my  evening 
newspaper  reports  the  recreation  ve- 
hicle industry  had  their  biggest  year 
yet  in  1972.  Sales  were  over  $2.37 
billion,  a 45.6%  gain  over  1971.  Cate- 
gories of  RVs  were  travel  trailers, 
pickup  campers,  tent  trailers  and 
motor  homes  for  a total  of  736,100 
vehicles  built  in  ’72. 

Christmas  idea  column  coming  up 
next.  In  the  meantime,  Happy  Turkey 
Day! 


Compound  Bows  Now  Legal  for  Hunting 

The  compound  bow  is  now  a legal  device  for  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  October  4,  1973,  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp  signed  legislation  which 
makes  it  possible  for  hunters  to  use  compound  bows  to  harvest  game 
birds,  game  animals  and  unprotected  species.  The  act  became  effective 
immediately  upon  signing.  The  legislation  also  provides  that  arrows  used 
to  take  big  game  (deer  and  bear)  and  wild  turkeys  must  be  of  a broad- 
head  design  with  sharp  cutting  edges.  Another  provision  is  that  arrows 
used  for  hunting  are  not  permitted  to  have  an  explosive,  chemical  or 
poison  in  the  head  or  shaft. 
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It’s  that  Time  for  . . . 

Small  Game  Again 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


A LTHOUGH  the  number  of  bow 
hunters  goes  up  steadily  each 
year  in  the  deer  season,  the  number 
who  hunt  small  game  with  the  bow 
and  arrow  does  not  keep  pace.  There 
is  no  intent  here  to  wean  you  away 
from  the  gun  if  you  prefer  firearms  for 
small  game;  however,  those  of  us 
who  have  at  least  switched  back  and 
forth  have  found  small  game  hunting 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  a rewarding 
sport. 


Don’t  be  misled  into  thinking  tl 
my  personal  marksmanship  with 
bow  is  such  that  it  gives  me 
edge  on  the  average  dedicated  arch 
Far  from  it.  In  fact,  sometimes  it 
much  too  far  from  it.  It  is  just  tl 
I get  a terrific  bang,  figuratively,  c 
of  flinging  arrows  at  small  game, 
considerable  segment  of  the  arche 
fraternity  takes  the  same  trail. 

This  is  not  to  say  they  have  hu 
the  shotgun  up  for  good.  Even  t' 
writer  is  out  the  first  day  for  rii 
necks  with  the  gun.  It  also  gets 
workout  during  the  grouse  season  a 
occasionally  in  the  late  season.  I 
family  enjoys  eating  small  game 
much  as  the  next  one,  and  my  b 
with  the  bow  leaves  something  to 
desired  in  the  gustatory  departmei 

But  it  takes  no  special  heroics 
go  hunting  with  the  bow  during  t 
small  game  season.  After  all,  plei 
of  hunters  hunt  squirrels  with  nothi 
but  a 22  rifle.  Some  use  a revolv 
Others  narrow  their  chances  to  c 
shot  with  a muzzle-loader.  They 
it  for  the  same  reason  that  some  b< 
benders  take  their  chances  with 
arrow.  All  are  simply  accepting  t 
challenge  that  these  hunting  arms  p 
sent,  and  they  enjoy  the  extra  spi 
that  goes  with  it. 

Believe  it  or  not,  an  archer  son 
times  has  a bit  of  an  edge  over  gt 
ners  who  are  also  out  for  sport.  ] 
sportsman  worthy  of  the  name  wot 
shoot  a rabbit  in  the  nest  with  a shi 
gun,  but  an  archer  takes  his  targi 
where  he  finds  them.  Probably  at  le; 
half  my  hunting  in  the  past  twer 

A SHOT  AT  A grouse  is  a special  eve 
even  if  it's  missed.  When  hit,  it's 
excuse  for  rejoicing  throughout  the  Ic 
months  until  the  next  season. 
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years  has  been  with  the  bow  for 
small  game,  and  in  that  time  I have 
only  taken  three  rabbits  running  full 
tilt. 

But  on  days  when  rabbits  hole  in 
big  brush  before  the  dog  can  even 
get  them  started,  gun  hunters  can 
have  rough  going.  And  there  are 
places  where  you  might  be  welcome 
with  the  bow  that  are  not  open  to 
gunners,  such  as  in  orchards  and  tree 
farms  where  stray  shots  can  damage 
young  growth.  Nurserymen  are  in  a 
bind  since  they  prefer  not  to  have 
any  rabbits  around,  but  they  can’t 
afford  to  have  shotgunners  shooting 
up  their  plants.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  shoot  in  the  average  outdoor 
nursery  without  hitting  valuable 
shrubs  or  young  trees. 

I rarely  hunt  ringnecks  with  the 
bow  because  of  the  danger  associated 
with  shooting  arrows  into  the  air 
except  under  closely  controlled  con- 
ditions. Bird  shot  will  dissipate  its 
speed  in  a relatively  short  distance, 
but  an  arrow  is  potentially  lethal 
several  times  the  distance  of  the  shot- 
gun load.  However,  in  the  usual  small 
game  hunt  with  the  bow,  most  shots 
are  taken  at  very  close  ranges.  Longer 
shots  are  seldom  any  farther  than  the 
average  try  with  the  shotgun,  gener- 
ally not  more  than  30  yards.  It  is 
fairly  easy  to  maintain  control  over 
your  shooting  at  such  distances,  even 
on  the  more  heavily  hunted  days. 

Another  drawback  in  hunting  birds 
with  the  bow  is  simple  economics. 
Even  relatively  low  cost  wooden  ar- 
rows, if  they  are  properly  spined  and 
balanced  for  the  hunter  and  his  bow, 
do  not  come  cheap.  You  can  seldom 
get  away  for  much  under  a dollar  per 
arrow  for  anything  worth  taking  to 
the  field.  Unless  you  make  your  own, 
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NUMEROUS  SMALL  GAME  animals  may 
be  hunted  with  the  bow.  Taking  any, 
such  as  a gray  squirrel,  is  proof  of  top- 
notch  woodsmanship  and  bow  handling. 

or  have  access  to  a basement  produc- 
tion line  in  the  neighborhood,  trying 
to  get  properly  matched  arrows  of  the 
cheapest  cedar  is  difficult.  And  if  you 
don’t  have  proper  arrows,  you  might 
as  well  not  even  think  about  hunting 
small  game.  These  creatures  present 
much  tougher  shooting  than  a deer  for 
the  most  part. 

In  truth,  if  you  do  much  small  game 
hunting  with  a bow,  your  percentage 
of  misses  will  be  far  more  than  in  big 
game  hunting.  It  is  the  fact  that  you 
have  so  many  more  opportunities  that 
makes  the  game  worthwhile. 

Neither  ringnecked  pheasants  nor 
grouse  can  be  ruled  out,  even  if  you 
don’t  go  looking  for  flying  shots.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  have  a grouse  come 
clucking  around  your  deer  stand  after 
they  are  in  season.  For  this  reason 
alone  it  is  well  to  carry  several  field 
arrows  along  to  spare  your  expensive 
big  game  shafts.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, however,  should  a field  arrow 
be  used  on  deer.  They  should  be  well 
marked  so  that  you  don’t  accidentally 
pull  the  wrong  shaft  and  blow  a 
chance  for  a deer.  However,  this  is 
very  unlikely,  as  a hunter  on  stand 
usually  has  a broadhead  nocked  for 
the  more  favored  game. 
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The  same  holds  true  for  squirrels 
when  they  come  in  season  during  the 
October  period  for  bow  hunters  or  in 
the  post-Christmas  season,  although 
opportunities  will  be  much  fewer. 
Grouse  sometimes  provide  more  op- 
portunities later,  as  they  are  so  much 
easier  to  see  in  the  woods  of  winter. 

Trying  to  get  a shot  at  small  game 
during  the  deer  season  may  spoil  an 
opportunity  for  a deer.  Unless  you 
want  to  risk  ruining  an  expensive 
deer  arrow  on  a try  for  small  game,  it 
usually  means  switching  arrows  when 
an  opportunity  arises.  If  you  are  on  a 
stand,  this  movement  can  be  enough 
to  spook  or  at  least  alert  a deer  which 
is  coming  your  way.  And  not  only  do 
you  risk  breaking,  even  in  a case  of 
durable  fiberglass,  or  bending  in  the 
event  you  are  using  aluminum,  but 
there  is  also  a fair  chance  that  the 
arrow  may  go  hiding  under  the  leaves. 
Arrows  can  bury  themselves  under  a 
freshly  mowed  lawn,  and  the  things 
they  can  do  on  the  woodland  scene  is 
little  short  of  atrocious. 

59  Hunting  Days 

The  preceding  has  mostly  been  in 
the  way  of  chance  shots  for  small 
game  when  hunting  deer.  There  is 
nothing  to  hold  you  back  from  really 
going  after  these  smaller  targets  as  a 
hunt  in  itself.  Enough  days  are 
available  that  you  should  be  able  to 
spare  some  time.  If  my  calendar  is 
right,  a total  of  59  hunting  days  is 
available  for  small  game  with  either 
the  bow  and  arrow  or  the  gun. 

With  the  law  now  permitting  a 
hunter  to  take  a turkey  in  both  the 
spring  and  the  fall  seasons,  trying 
for  old  ugly-head  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  enhanced.  Although  your 
chances  are  probably  better  when 
calling  a turkey,  there  actually  is  less 
pressure  on  them  in  the  fall  than  in 
the  spring.  In  addition,  you  are  per- 
mitted to  go  looking  for  turkeys  in 
the  fall  season,  whereas  you  just  stay 
put  and  call  them  in  the  spring.  Fur- 
thermore, the  shooting  hours  in 
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autumn  are  more  liberal  than  in  th 
shorter  spring  period.  Add  to  this  th 
fact  that  you  may  take  any  turke 
during  the  regular  season  and  th 
odds,  however  slim,  are  certainly  moi 
in  your  favor. 

Turkeys  are  the  big  game  of  th 
upland  species.  Consequently,  yo 
should  go  rigged  for  big  game  whe 
you  are  after  these  birds.  All  birc 
are  extremely  tough,  and  a broadhea 
is  a must  when  trying  for  turk 
whether  it  be  an  old  tom  or  a youn 
hen.  If  you  make  a hit,  don’t  hesitati 
go  right  after  the  turkey.  Birds  hav 
tremendous  recuperative  powers,  an 
if  you  wait  or  take  your  time  trying  t 
recover  an  arrow-shot  turkey  you  ma 
have  a chase  on  your  hands  that  coul 
be  unproductive. 

At  one  time  I considered  blunts 
good  substitute  for  field  points  on  uj 
land  game  other  than  turkeys.  Expei 
ience  has  changed  my  thinking  o 
this.  The  feathered  covering  on 
bird,  particularly  from  the  front  c 
sides,  is  extremely  difficult  to  pent 
trate  with  other  than  a relativel 
sharp  point.  And  an  arrow  whic 
penetrates  will  almost  always  stay  i 
the  bird  to  discourage  any  attempt 
to  escape.  Although  the  arrow  loj 
will  be  greater  when  using  regula 
field  points,  the  percentage  of  succes 
will  be  considerably  above  that  c 
blunts.  Even  a rabbit  or  a squirre 
is  tough  enough  to  take  a hit  with 
blunt  and  keep  going  unless  the  she 
is  close  enough  to  effect  penetratioi 
Since  there  is  no  way  of  knowin 
what  type  of  shot  will  present  itsel 
personal  experience  indicates  that 
small  game  hunter  will  do  better  t 
stick  with  field  heads  for  all  shootinj 

The  problem  is  not  inaccuracy  c 
speed  relative  to  blunts;  it  is  simp 
that  small  game  creatures  do  not  off< 
enough  resistance  to  the  arrow  to  ii 
vite  penetration.  This  is  particular 
true  if  the  animal  is  moving  or  tl 
angle  is  bad.  Even  a leg  shot  wi 
usually  stop  a rabbit  if  the  pointe 
head  is  used.  It  also  stands  to  reasc 
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EVEN  WHEN  WHITETAILS  ARE  THE  primary  target,  there  are  many  chances  at  small 
game  if  the  archer  is  prepared. 


that  a pointed  head  will  find  its  way 
better  through  intervening  grass  or 
leaves  than  a flat-headed  blunt. 

Aside  from  the  companionship, 
hunting  with  another  archer  or  a 
couple  more  will  increase  everybody’s 
chances.  This  is  especially  true  when 
hunting  rabbits.  Although  a cotton- 
tail will  seldom  stop  until  he  has 
reached  a good  hiding  place  when 
shot  at  by  a gun,  it  is  not  so  badly 
frightened  by  the  lesser  sound  of  a 
bow  and  arrow.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a rabbit  out  in  the  open  will  not 
hightail  it  for  the  nearest  cover  when 
disturbed,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  stop 
and  reconnoiter  as  soon  as  it  has 
reached  an  area  of  relative  safety. 
This  is  one  good  reason  for  hunting 
in  groups.  Although  a person  who 
kicks  loose  a rabbit  may  not  even  get 
a shot  at  it,  the  bunny  may  stop  or 
slow  down  near  one  of  the  other 
archers  to  provide  an  opportunity. 

The  same  is  true  when  hunting  with 
a slow  beagle.  A rabbit  will  usually 
get  far  enough  in  front  of  a slow  dog 


that  it  isn’t  particularly  concerned 
about  its  safety.  Since  it  can  hear  the 
hound  mouthing  off  behind  it,  it  feels 
fairly  secure  and  will  often  stop  or 
hop  slowly  along  while  deciding  upon 
its  next  move. 

Or,  when  hunting  thick  brush  where 
shooting  with  a gun  at  a rabbit 
on  the  run  it  is  all  but  impossible, 
or  the  animal  is  too  close  to  avoid 
blowing  it  apart,  archers  can  have  an 
extra  edge.  Not  only  is  it  frequently 
possible  to  find  rabbits  sitting  in  such 
places,  they  often  move  much  more 
slowly  in  these  areas  of  comparative 
security. 

One  thing  I have  discovered  in 
hunting  rabbits  with  the  bow  is  that 
they  sometimes  return  to  the  same 
nest.  Although  I have  never  found 
one  in  the  same  spot  after  bouncing 
it  out  and  shooting  at  it  with  the  gun, 
they  do  sometimes  utilize  the  same 
nest  again  when  shot  at  with  the  bow. 

When  snow  is  on  the  ground  the 
picture  changes  both  literally  and 
figuratively.  Certain  cautions  and 
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some  advantages  arise  out  of  the 
white  cover. 

Most  important  from  a safety  stand- 
point is  to  consider  that,  when  a crust 
is  on  the  snow,  arrows  may  go  much 
farther  than  in  soft  snow  or  on  bare 
ground.  The  same  situation  is  true 
when  the  ground  becomes  frozen  after 
the  first  heavy  frost.  An  arrow  that 
might  have  stopped  dead  30  feet  in 
front  of  you  can  easily  skip  for  100 
yards  or  more.  Not  only  will  it  skip, 
it  can  take  a bad  hop  on  frozen 
ground  and  take  off  in  the  air  for 
considerable  distances.  Much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  angle  of  the 
shot.  Generally,  the  longer  the  shot, 
the  flatter  the  angle  and  the  more 
chance  that  the  arrow  may  continue 
a flight  of  sorts.  It  can  be  dangerous 
to  other  hunters  or  anything  else  in 
the  area. 


OUR  MOST  COMMON  game,  the  cotton- 
tail, is  a genuine  trophy  when  taken  on 
the  run  in  thick  cover  using  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Schuyler  is  proud  of  this  one. 


From  a standpoint  of  lesser  in 
portance,  the  tendency  of  arrows  she 
on  a flat  plane  of  crusted  snow  c 
frozen  ground  to  continue  beyond  th 
intended  point  of  impact  hazards  re 
covery  of  the  shafts.  They  may  fin 
a bed  of  leaves  or  a clump  of  bushe 
on  frozen  ground,  or  finally  bur 
themselves  beneath  the  crust  after 
big  hop.  Even  on  fairly  close  shot 
where  the  arrow  disappears  beneat 
the  crust,  it  sometimes  takes  some  re; 
tracking  to  recover  it.  This  is  partici 
larly  true  if  the  ground  was  froze 
before  the  snow  covered  it. 

In  soft  snow,  it  can  still  be  a choi 
trying  to  track  down  a spent  arrow, 
is  well  to  find  the  small  hole  whei 
the  arrow  disappeared  and  then  wor 
your  way  from  there  in  the  directio 
of  its  departure.  If  you,  or  a 
intended-to-be-helpful  companio] 
tramp  the  snow  over  the  spot  whei 
the  arrow  entered,  you  can  real] 
complicate  the  problem  of  recovery 

Advantages  of  fresh  snow  cover  ai 
well  known  to  many  gunners.  Althoug 
snows  during  the  small  game  seasc 
are  usually  light  or  non-existent, 
they  do  appear  they  are  usually  ide; 
for  tracking  birds  and  rabbits  to  the 
nests.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  e: 
cellent  weather  following  an  ear 
snow.  At  such  times,  game  will  s 
out  to  enjoy  it  before  the  sun  wipi 
it  out.  Those  who  get  up  early  cs 
frequently  find  shooting  by  followir 
fresh  tracks  in  the  snow. 

At  such  times  game  is  more  relu 
tant  to  leave.  Later  on,  when  the  co 
weather  and  deeper  snows  come,  tl 
opposite  is  true.  It  is  not  unusual  fi 
rabbits  to  take  off  some  distance 
front  of  the  hunter. 

At  any  time  there  is  white  cove 
likely  spots  are  better  defined  the 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  On  days 
good  weather,  rabbits  like  to  sit  oi 
Naturally  they  will  look  for  weed  < 
grass  bunches  to  make  a nest  for  tl 
day.  Blank  white  spaces  in  betwee 
are  normally  devoid  of  any  life. 

In  the  late  season  of  early  wintt 
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it  is  not  unusual  to  find  rabbits  out 
hopping  around  during  the  day.  As  in 
late  summer,  they  do  not  seem  so 
wild  and  will  frequently  permit  an 
approach  to  shooting  range. 

Incidentally,  as  an  aside,  this  might 
be  a good  time  to  clear  up  the  term 
shooting  with  the  bow.  Occasionally 
there  is  criticism  in  use  of  the  term 
with  the  explanation  that  you  don’t 
shoot  the  bow,  you  shoot  the  arrow. 
Some  writers  try  to  avoid  this  by 
saying  that  the  animal  is  arrowed. 
Well,  this  is  all  right  for  a change  of 
pace  in  nomenclature,  but  my  dic- 
tionary specifically  says:  “Shoot:  to 
let  fly  or  cause  to  be  driven  forward 
with  force  as  an  arrow  or  bullet.”  It 
even  goes  further  to  describe  shoot  as, 
“to  strike  with  a missile  especially 


from  a bow  or  gun.”  That  should  take 
care  of  that. 

So,  whether  you  go  shooting  or 
arrowing  for  small  game  with  the 
bow,  you  are  guaranteed  a good  time 
whether  or  not  you  score.  It  is  some- 
what like  learning  the  pleasure  of 
returning  fish  to  the  water  after  they 
have  put  up  a good  fight.  It  gives  you 
a warm  feeling  to  know  that  you  have 
had  your  sport,  and  the  quarry  is  now 
available  for  a repeat  for  you  or  some 
other  sportsman. 

If  you  do  connect,  there  is  great 
cause  for  celebration,  although  you 
may  have  to  eat  steak  (if  you  can 
afford  it)  since  the  pounds  of  small 
game  shot  with  the  bow  usually  don’t 
go  very  far  at  the  dinner  table. 
Nevertheless,  they’re  worth  the  effort. 


ANTHONY  PISARCHICK,  JR.,  17,  of  Brock- 
way, took  this  325-lb.  bear  while  hunting 
near  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion. He  also  bagged  a buck  and  turkey. 
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W.  J.  VAN  ARTSDALEN,  JR.,  of  Fountain- 
ville,  took  this  large  buck  near  Wismer, 
Bucks  County,  last  archery  season.  It 
weighed  207-lbs.  field-dressed. 
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Guns  for  Feathers  and  Fur 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 

DURING  THE  course  of  testing 
hundreds  of  guns  of  all  makes 
models,  and  bore  sizes,  it’s  not  dif 
ficult  to  assume  a somewhat  indiffer 
ent  attitude  as  far  as  being  overl) 
impressed  or  choosing  favorites.  Th< 
longer  I test  and  shoot,  the  more 
mechanical  I become.  It’s  not  tha 
I’ve  lost  my  appreciation  for  a fine 
shotgun  or  accurate  rifle,  it’s  just  tha 
I’ve  reached  the  point  where  I lool 
beyond  external  appearance  in  searcl 
for  mechanical  perfection  and  depen 
dability.  Over  the  years  I have  huntec 
with  a wide  variety  of  shotguns  an< 
rifles  and  tested  in  one  form  o 
another  practically  all  makes  anc 
models. 

For  instance,  during  a small  gam 
season,  I may  use  twelve  to  fifteei 
shotguns.  As  I have  explained  before 
this  creates  problems  with  stoc 
lengths,  safeties,  and  trigger  selector: 
but  it’s  the  only  way  to  get  first-ham 
knowledge.  I can’t  say  that  certai 
guns  do  not  impress  me,  but  mostl 
from  a fit  standpoint  instead  of  pei 
formance  results.  I think  it’s  easy  t 
see  why  I seem  to  have  lost  my  aj 
preciation  for  all  that  a new  shotgu 
or  rifle  should  stand  for. 

Still,  we  are  all  human  and  hav 
certain  likes  and  dislikes.  I found  th 
to  be  true  when  I chose  a sleek  litt 
20-gauge  double  with  26"  barrels  fc 
a day  of  dove  shooting.  This  danc 
outfit  had  won  a spot  with  me  prol 
ably  because  its  improved  cylind< 
and  modified  choking  had  produce 
more  game  per  shell  fired  than  ar 
other  shotgun  I had  used  during  tl 
past  two  seasons.  I knew  the  litt 
brush  gun  was  not  the  best  choice  f< 
pass  type  dove  shooting,  but  I felt 

LEWIS  FOUND  THE  M500  Ithaca  ove 
under  12-gauge  Magnum — primarily  i 
tended  as  a waterfowl  gun — the  answ 
for  long  range  pass  shooting  on  doves 
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could  overcome  the  liabilities  with 
good  shooting. 

I soon  learned  that  the  shotgun  that 
made  me  look  like  an  expert  in  the 
dense  brush  on  rabbit  and  grouse 
hunts  left  me  looking  like  an  amateur 
when  trying  to  bring  down  the  tiny, 
speeding  targets.  The  spot  I chose 
for  my  stand  was  perfect  for  the  open, 
fast  flying  type  shots,  and  I won’t  say 
I blew  the  entire  afternoon,  but  the 
short  double  was  definitely  not  made 
for  such  shooting. 

I still  have  a special  affinity  for  this 
little  20  gauge,  but  I know  it’s  not 
a dove  outfit.  When  I switched  to 
shotguns  carrying  30"  barrels,  my 
score  improved.  I found  the  Browning 
Superposed  to  swing  just  as  easy  on 
doves  as  it  had  on  claybirds.  Two 
other  fine  outfits  included  the  High 
Standard  Flite  King  and  the  Win- 
chester 1400  semi-automatic.  Two 
friends  of  mine  turned  in  good  scores 
with  the  Remington  1100  and  the 
Mossberg  500  pump. 

Two  days  before  opening  day  for 
doves,  I received  the  new  Ithaca 
Model  500  12  gauge  Magnum.  I 
should  have  stopped  hunting  after  the 
first  two  shots.  I thought  for  awhile 
I had  found  the  perfect  dove  gun.  I 
had  to  modify  my  thinking  when  I 
emptied  the  over/under  Magnum 
again  and  got  nothing  but  air. 

The  new  Ithaca  over/under  does  fit 
me  quite  well,  though  I am  not  so 
interested  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
3-inch  Magnum  shell  as  I am  the 
8/2-pound  shotgun  with  30"  barrels. 
Dove  hunters  shoot  a lot  of  shells  in 
a short  period  of  time  and  can  suffer 
from  excessive  recoil.  The  extra 
weight  of  the  Ithaca  500  SKB  Mag- 
num over/ under  could  be  a disad- 
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RUSS  COLLAR,  of  Cowansville,  waits  in- 
side edge  of  woods  to  turn  his  BL-3  Be- 
retta  loose  on  incoming  doves.  These  fast 
flyers  make  good  practice  for  pheasants. 

vantage  with  the  rabbit  and  grouse 
hunter,  and  the  long  Magnum  would 
not  be  a suitable  outfit  for  general 
small  game  hunting.  Rather,  it  should 
be  classed  as  strictly  a dove,  water- 
fowl  or  turkey  gun.  I did  appreciate 
the  non-automatic  safety  when  the 
doves  began  appearing  as  quickly  as 
I could  reload,  and  the  automatic 
ejectors  have  enough  push  to  throw 
both  empties  a full  ten  feet. 

Although  a far  cry  from  being  a 
dove  or  turkey  outfit,  I feel  obligated 
to  mention  a Savage  330  over/under 
I tested.  In  the  particular  model  I 
used  quite  extensively  for  two  seasons, 
I formed  an  opinion  it  could  be  a 
general  all-around  shotgun  especially 
suited  for  female  hunters. 

The  330’s  26"  barrels  are  choked 
improved  cylinder  and  modified,  over- 
all length  is  42  inches,  and  total 
weight  is  a mere  6 pounds.  The  little 
20  gauge  performed  flawlessly  for  me 
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and  gave  terrific  results  in  the  dense 
pine  tree  stands  on  rabbit  hunts.  Two 
to  four  inches  less  in  overall  length 
may  seem  insignificant,  but  it  can  be- 
come an  important  factor  when  the 
hunter  is  plowing  through  grapevines 
and  crabapple  thickets. 

At  least  for  a few  years  during  the 
late  1960s,  there  was  a definite  trend 
toward  the  semi-automatic.  With 
every  sport  from  football  to  drag  rac- 
ing talking  about  speed  and  power, 
it  was  only  natural  for  the  hunter  to 
think  the  self-loader  was  a must.  With 
some  of  the  modem  products  carrying 
sleek  lines  and  a shorter  look,  the 
semi  remained  quite  a long  time  on 
center  stage.  There’s  no  question  it 
has  plenty  to  offer,  and  the  modem 
product  is  dependable  in  performance. 
But,  like  the  pump,  it  has  to  be  made 
long.  Ideal  for  ringneck  hunting  in 
open  country,  the  semi  loses  ground  to 
the  over/under  and  double  with  the 
rabbit  and  grouse  hunter.  This  point 
was  overlooked  for  a few  years,  but 
I believe  both  doubles  and  over/ 


RAY  JOHNS  chose  the  Mossberg  M500 
in  12  gauge,  while  Ron  Hollobaugh  picked 
a Kassner  over/under  for  his  dove  shoot- 
ing. Both  served  admirably. 


unders  are  selling  on  equal  terms  witl 
the  semi  now. 

The  Remington  1100  semi-auto 
matic  is  well  known  on  the  trap  anc 
skeet  fields,  and  I think  it  has  just  a 
much  to  offer  the  hunter.  My  experi 
ences  have  been  with  two  1100  outfit 
in  28-  and  20-gauge  borings.  Eacl 
gun  carries  modified  choking,  which  i 
suitable  for  the  terrain  I hunt  in 
Sticking  mostly  with  size  7M  shot, 
had  dense  enough  patterns  to  mak< 
clean  kills  at  normal  shooting  dis 
tances. 

Reasons  for  the  28 

It  could  be  of  interest  to  som 
readers  to  know  why  I chose  the  2 
gauge,  since  it’s  not  a popular  on 
and  is  seldom  seen  on  store  shelve* 
Well,  I had  several  very  good  reason; 
First,  I thought  about  the  young  o 
new  hunter,  and  I also  felt  obligate! 
to  consider  the  female  hunter  wh 
would  like  to  join  the  gang  afield  bn 
not  carry  a powerhouse  shotgun. 

I guess  it’s  traditional  to  start  th 
young  or  new  hunter  with  the  .41 
bore.  The  more  I shoot,  the  more 
dislike  the  idea.  I’ll  admit  right  her 
that  most  .410  lovers  will  take  a dii 
view  of  my  feelings.  However,  I ban 
my  argument  not  on  personal  likes  ( 
dislikes  but  on  sound  ballistics.  Let 
face  it,  the  sweet  little  .410  lacks  i 
pattern  density.  Sure,  its  shot  charp 
leaves  the  muzzle  with  almost  th 
same  velocity  as  does  the  big  1 
gauge,  but  its  pattern  is  thin  and  ofte 
full  of  gaps. 

For  some  strange  reason,  a lot  ( 
older  hunters  suggest  using  numbi 
4s  or  5s  in  the  little  .410,  since  tl 
belief  is  the  bigger  shot  will  k 
quicker.  This  really  puts  the  your 
hunter  on  the  spot.  A standard  hal 
ounce  load  of  No.  4 shot  has  only  J 
pellets.  Sound  thinking  would  poii 
out  the  .410  user  would  be  far  bett 
off  with  the  7/4s  which  carry  175  pc 
lets  in  the  half-ounce  charge.  This 
putting  twice  as  many  pellets  in  tl 
same  pattern  area  and  would  result 
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a greater  number  of  hits  and  clean 
kills. 

In  my  book,  the  .410  bore  is  for  the 
seasoned  hunter  only,  if  anyone,  and 
not  for  young  or  new  hunters.  I shot 
a variety  of  game  wit^i  the  .410  bore, 
and  each  of  my  two  sons  used  one, 
and  it’s  from  these  experiences,  along 
with  range  testing,  that  I have  begun 
to  take  a different  look  at  the  .410 
bore. 

I stick  to  suggesting  the  20-  or  28- 
gauge  outfits  since  either  will  handle 
significantly  heavier  shot  charges. 
Getting  back  to  No.  7/2  shot,  there  are 
350  pellets  in  an  ounce,  a standard 
load  in  the  20  gauge,  or  just  twice  as 
many  as  offered  by  the  .410.  Anytime 
an  increase  takes  place  in  pattern 
density,  the  hunter  benefits.  In  shot- 
gun shooting,  pattern  is  the  name  of 
the  game.  Thin  patterns  or  those  with 
gaps  can’t  produce  the  same  good 
results  as  tight,  thick  patterns. 

Either  the  20  or  28  gauge  can  be 
considered  not  only  a starting  outfit 
but  a lifetime  one.  Unlike  the  .410, 
which  is  mostly  used  for  only  a year 
or  two,  the  28  gauge  is  adequate  in 
every  way  to  be  used  for  general  small 
game  hunting.  The  20  gauge  of  course 
has  long  been  established. 

Doubles  and  Pumps 

In  my  younger  days,  double  and 
pump  guns  reigned  supreme.  I re- 
member a number  of  these  excellent 
guns  owned  by  neighbors,  and  most 
of  them  had  been  in  that  particular 
family  for  years.  One  was  a 12-gauge 
Stevens  pump.  I can’t  remember  the 
model,  but  it  had  seen  so  much  service 
it  was  white  with  wear  and  had  a 
long  impressive  history.  I don’t  want 
to  get  carried  away  with  the  nostalgic 
past,  but  I believe  implicitly  the 
owner  of  that  old  Stevens  could  rattle 
off  shots  on  equal  grounds  with  to- 
day’s semi-automatic  outfits. 

Too  young  to  carry  a gun,  I 
“dogged”  for  my  older  brothers  and 
neighbors,  and  many  a time  I stood 
transfixed  watching  the  old  Stevens 


A MODEL  B 12-gauge  Fox  is  Ron  Lantz’s 
choice  for  grouse  hunting.  Twin  tubes 
give  an  instant  choice  of  improved 
cylinder  or  modified  choke. 


in  action.  Perhaps  its  owner  was  not 
the  greatest  shot,  but  he  certainly  was 
one  of  the  best  pump  men  ever  to  hit 
our  section. 

The  pump  always  enjoyed  a fairly 
popular  spot  through  the  years,  but 
the  double  slipped  almost  into  obliv- 
ion. I suppose  the  advent  of  some 
over/under  outfits  helped  send  the 
side-by-side  double  into  a downhill 
slide. 

It  could  be  I’m  partial  to  the  double 
since  that  was  my  first  shotgun,  and 
I’m  most  happy  to  see  the  old  side-by- 
side  getting  some  attention  today. 
Savage  offers  the  Fox  Model  and 
Ithaca  is  proud  of  its  Model  280.  The 
12-gauge  Fox  I used  had  26"  barrels 
bored  improved  cylinder  and  modi- 
fied. With  a conventional  trap  load, 
I scored  better  on  grouse  with  No.  8 
shot  than  I thought  possible.  With 
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the  second  barrel  having  modified 
choke,  I used  No.  7/2  high  brass  shells. 
I can  explain  this  further  by  saying 
the  improved  cylinder  barrel  carried 
one  ounce  of  number  8 shot,  and  modi- 
fied left  barrel  lfi  ounces  of  7 M shot. 
For  instance,  I used  lfi  oz.  of  shot  in 
front  of  28  grains  of  SR  7625,  an  Alcan 
G57F  primer,  and  one  Remington 
#W23676  power  piston  wad  in  the 
Remington  “SP”  case.  This  gave  me 
a high  velocity  of  1,310  fps  along  with 
very  even  patterns. 

I might  point  out  that  high  or  low 
brass  does  not  indicate  power,  volume, 
or  strength.  Sometimes  a trap  or  field 
load  which  has  a low  brass  head  will 
use  a high  inner  base  wad  to  reduce 
volume  to  accept  the  smaller  charge. 
Low  base  and  high  base  apply  just  to 
the  inner  base  wade  and  do  indicate 


M500  ITHACA  12-gauge  Magnum  handles 
the  long  shots  well,  while  20-gauge  Savage 
M330  is  made  to  order  for  short  shooting 
on  all  upland  game. 


inside  volume  of  the  shotshell  cast 

The  advantage  of  either  the  doubli 
or  over /under  is  obvious;  two  barrel 
of  different  choking  equal  two  guns 
The  ideal  setup  for  choking  would  b 
to  have  one  barrel  cylinder  bored  fo 
close  shooting  and  the  other  barre 
choked  full  to  handle  the  far  ou 
shots.  My  attempts  to  impress  gui 
companies  with  this  idea  have  fallei 
short,  but,  nonetheless,  it’s  still 
sound  and  practical  theory. 

Modified  and  Full 

The  standard  choking  in  most  run  c 
the  mill  doubles  has  been  modifiei 
and  full.  The  designer’s  thinking  her 
is  probably  justified  since  the  modifiei 
choke  does  compact  the  pattern,  adc 
ing  a few  more  yards  than  the  cy 
inder  bore  would.  This  was  ide: 
back  when  most  of  the  hunting  ws 
done  in  apple  orchards,  mowed  ha) 
fields,  and  grain  stubble,  but  the  sma 
farm  is  fast  disappearing.  I hav 
noticed  a considerable  difference  i 
my  own  shooting  during  the  pa: 
twenty  years.  Brush,  weeds,  and  heav 
thickets  have  replaced  or  overtake 
open  spaces,  predators  roam  whei 
domesticated  animals  once  lived,  an 
most  small  game  has  been  forced  ini 
denser  cover  today.  Last  season, 
shot  eight  rabbits  under  the  22-yai 
mark,  and  missed  four  or  five  just  ; 
close.  There’s  not  much  different 
between  cylinder  bore  and  improve 
cylinder,  but  it  would  be  some  he 
plus  the  fact  that  a full  choke  barr 
backing  up  the  cylinder  bore  wou 
make  the  gun  more  suitable  for  ge 
eral  hunting. 

I’m  not  going  to  point  to  any  pa 
ticular  make  or  model  and  sugge 
it’s  the  best.  I have  been  too  involvt 
with  shooting  to  make  that  statemei 
Actually,  what  is  best  for  one  hunt 
could  be  the  worst  for  another.  I w 
go  out  on  a limb  and  suggest  stayii 
away  from  a full  choke  if  the  new  gi 
happens  to  be  a semi  or  pump.  Pe 
sonally,  I think  the  hunter  should 
more  concerned  with  the  type 
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action  and  fit  of  the  shotgun.  The 
man  I mentioned  who  used  the  pump 
with  such  proficiency  would  have 
been  totally  lost  with  a double,  for 
instance. 

Each  small  game  hunter  should 
evaluate  his  present  shotgun  in  terms 
of  past  successes.  There’s  no  better 
way.  Any  of  the  four  “standard” 
gauges— 12,  16,  20  or  28— could  be  con- 
sidered adequate  for  power  and  po- 
tential pattern  density.  The  shotgun, 
unlike  the  rifle  which  must  be  pre- 
cisely aimed,  contributes  a great  deal 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  hunter. 
I’m  inclined  to  think  a high  per- 
centage of  hunters  would  realize  a 
vast  improvement  by  a change  of 
shotguns.  Instead  of  buying  a Mag- 
num in  hopes  of  improving,  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  type 
of  shotgun  and  its  overall  length.  For 
myself,  I lean  toward  the  short  barrel, 
open  choke  outfits,  simply  because  I 
hunt  in  the  thick  stuff.  A 28"  barrel 
is  just  two  more  inches  to  catch  on 
limbs  and  vines.  Doubles  and  over/ 
ujiders  are  shorter  and  easier  to 
handle  for  quick  shooting. 

Choose  a shotgun  with  great  care. 
It’s  the  little  things  mentioned  here 
that  do  spell  the  difference.  Replace 
any  shotgun  that  has  not  produced  at 
least  four  pieces  of  game  for  every 
ten  shots  fired,  and  don’t  stick  with  a 
family  heirloom  because  a certain 
uncle  or  granddad  fed  a wagontrain 
with  it. 

The  22  Rifle 

In  an  article  on  small  game  outfits, 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  omit  the 
common  22  rifle  for  squirrel  hunting. 
Not  only  is  squirrel  hunting  with  the 
22  rifle  a precise  and  demanding 
sport,  but  it  also  offers  side  benefits, 
especially  for  the  big  game  hunter. 
The  art  of  stalking,  concealment,  and 
accurate  shooting  are  just  some.  Far 
from  normal  hunting  with  the  shot- 
gun, the  wily  tree  climbers  put  the 
rifleman  hunter  to  task.  Admittedly, 
a few  squirrels  in  the  early  part  of  the 


IF  SQUIRRELS  are  your  game,  one  of 
these  will  serve  your  needs,  Lewis  feels: 
T-Bolt  Browning,  M572  Remington,  M581 
Remington,  Savage/Anschutz,  and  M75 
Winchester.  All  meet  accuracy  require- 
ments of  1"  at  50  yds. 

season  fall  victim  by  sitting  non- 
chalantly in  the  open,  but  as  the  sea- 
son progresses,  so  does  a squirrel’s 
wariness.  By  middle  season,  the  hunter 
who  does  not  make  full  use  of  his 
hunting  skills  will  notice  a definite 
shortage. 

Being  a follower  of  the  “squirrels 
with  the  22  rifle”  clan,  I accept  these 
difficulties  and  find  them  tantalizing. 
I don’t  want  my  squirrel  exposed  on  a 
bare  chestnut  snag  20  yards  away. 
With  the  aid  of  compact  binoculars 
or  just  plain  hard  staring,  I search  out 
the  odd  bumps  and  gray  spots,  and 
watch  for  the  tiny  bit  of  tail  moving 
gently  in  the  breeze.  I want  and  ex- 
pect to  shoot  up  to  50  yards.  And 
above  all  else,  I want  the  bullet  to 
land  exactly  where  I aimed. 

I consider  after  much  testing  that 
any  rifle  that  will  shoot  consistent  1- 
inch  groups  at  50  yards  is  truly  a 
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squirrel  outfit.  This  may  sound  wide 
when  we  think  in  terms  of  all  the 
commotion  made  over  one-holers  with 
centerfires  at  the  100-yard  mark.  Not 
so  in  my  book.  First,  there  aren’t  that 
many  true  one-holers  fired  with  to- 
day’s mass  produced  varmint  outfits, 
and  secondly,  not  every  22  will  shoot 
a one-inch  group  at  50  yards  even 
with  target  type  ammo. 

I had  a few  outfits  that  required 
testing  with  four  or  five  brands  and 
types  of  ammo  before  I found  one 
that  would  group  in  an  inch  at  50 
yards.  In  fact,  shooting  the  one-inch 
group  is  no  simple  task.  It  takes  a 
good  rifle.  But  take  heart  in  the  fact 
that  even  if  the  old  pump,  bolt,  or 
lever  cuts  up  to  1A  inches,  it  still  can 
be  used.  Most  squirrel  shots  are  taken 
under  30  yards,  and  a 1A"  group  at 
50  yards  would  be  less  than  one  inch 
at  25  yards,  which  is  well  within  the 
limits  of  head  shooting.  With  a rifle 
having  a 1A"  accuracy  potential,  the 
longer  shots  should  be  avoided. 

The  market  is  full  of  dandy  rifles 
such  as  the  Marlin  39A,  Winchester’s 
bolt  action,  clip-fed  320  Model  and 


Remington’s  581  clip  outfit.  Two  othe 
lever  jobs  to  compete  with  Marlin 
39 A are  Winchester’s  new  9422  an 
Ithaca’s  brand  new  Model  72  Saddle 
gun.  The  pump  action  buff  can  enjo 
Remington’s  old  standby  Model  57 
or  their  newer  552,  and  High  Standar 
offers  a very  nice  pump  in  their  Spoi 
King  model. 

I must  not  forget  to  mention  th 
Browning  T-Bolt.  My  wife  Helen  ha 
used  a T-Bolt  for  a number  of  year: 
She  has  cut  dozens  of  groups  that  fe 
below  one  inch  at  50  yards.  Everyon 
knows  I lean  toward  the  semi-targe 
Model  64  Anschutz  that  will  cut  A 
groups  if  the  shooter  does  his  part.  C 
course,  the  classic  rifle  is  the  Sport< 
Model  54  Anschutz.  The  one  I ha\ 
lives  up  to  its  reputation  and  indee 
is  a beautiful  22  rifle. 

Make  this  a full  season,  and  mal 
certain  that  the  proper  gun  is  use 
The  original  investment  in  any  ne 
outfit  will  soon  be  forgotten  when 
marked  increase  shows  in  the  gan 
bag.  Choosing  the  small  game  out 
is  worthy  of  a good  deal  of  conside 
ation.  At  least,  I think  so.  . . . 


Iliunkiny  ^ktckkmrft  . . . 

Last  week  as  a gentleman  was  coming  over  the  Blue  Mountain,  through 
Smiths  Gap,  he  saw  a bear  coming  in  to  the  road  before  him.  He  checked 
his  horse,  and  the  bear  threw  himslf  on  his  back,  but  shewed  no  signs 
either  of  fear  or  anger.  The  gentlman  passed  on,  and  the  bear  followed 
him,  and  again  came  into  the  road,  and  fawned  before  him,  as  at  first. 
The  gentleman  again  passed  him,  and  on  coming  to  a house,  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  and  a number  of  people  went  out  in  pursuit  of  him. 
After  about  an  hours  absence,  the  hunters  returned  with  Bruin  for  a 
companion,  and  the  animal  appeared  remarkable  docile.  Now  whether 
the  bear  has  come  in  on  some  important  mission  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  forest,  or  whether  he  has  been  forced  to  this  masure  from  the 
pressure  of  the  embargo,  are  circumstance  that  I shall  leave  to  the  sages 
of  the  nation  to  decide.  But  one  thing  is  certain — It  is  a singular  circum- 
stance. | The  Dauphin  Guardian,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  10,  1808.  J 
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Shells  In 
Loaded  . . . 

Carry  Them 
Out 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  KENT  PENDLETON 

Every  deer  hunter  dreams  about  the  day  he’ll  bag  that  big 
buck.  He  knows  the  odds  are  against  him — most  Pennsylvania 
whitetails  don’t  live  long  enough  to  grow  great  trophy  racks — 
but  every  time  he  enters  those  cold  north  woods  his  secret 
thoughts  tell  him:  This  might  be  the  year!  And  each  season, 

for  a certain  number  of  favored  hunters,  that  dream  is  answered 
and  a big-racked  buck  like  the  one  shown  on  this  month’s  cover 
is  proudly  taken  home.  And  who  knows  . . . maybe  this 
year  is  your  year!  1 hope  so. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Some  “Hunters”  Should  Stay  Home 

IT’S  DEER  SEASON  AGAIN,  the  time  of  the  year  that  all  of  us  wait  for. 

Whitetails  aren’t  the  only  game  animal  in  the  state  by  far— many  hunters 
take  to  the  fields  and  mountains  and  waterways  in  pursuit  of  pheasants,  ducks, 
geese,  grouse,  squirrels,  cottontails,  turkeys,  whatever— but  there’s  no  doubt 
that  deer  hunting  is  something  special  in  Pennsylvania.  Just  the  thought  of 
it  can  keep  even  a gray-bearded  veteran  tossing  and  turning  most  of  the  night 
before  opening  day,  the  memories  of  earlier  years’  sharp  tracks  in  the  snow 
and  white  flags  in  the  woods  returning  with  a sharpness  the  non-hunter  can't 
possibly  visualize. 

Yet  I have  qualms  about  this  season.  Not  in  regard  to  the  deer— there’s 
more  than  half  a million  of  ’em  out  there— and  not  in  regard  to  the  veteran 
hunter.  Or  even  toward  the  youngster  who  has  looked  forward  to  this  day 
as  long  as  he  can  remember,  and  who  has  been  taught  by  his  dad  and  his 
hunter  safety  instructor  and  perhaps  by  some  experience  in  the  small  game 
fields,  so  that  he  has  a pretty  good  idea  what  to  expect  in  those  cold  woods 
and  how  to  conduct  himself  there. 

What  scares  me  is  the  new  adult  hunter,  the  one  who  never  hunted  before 
but  is  going  this  year. 

We’ll  have  a lot  of  them,  I believe.  But  they  won’t  be  going  out  there  for 
the  reasons  you  and  I go.  They’ll  be  going  because  of  the  recent  so-called 
meat  shortage  and  because  of  the  high  price  of  meat.  Consider  the  following 
quote  from  an  actual  letter  received  here:  “You  may  count  me  among  those 
who  will  be  stomping  Penn’s  woods  this  deer  season.  I have  never  hunted 
before  in  my  life,  don’t  know  a damn  thing  about  guns— hate  ’em,  in  fact— 
but  am  willing  to  overcome  this  trauma  to  get  some  fresh  meat  in  my  larder.” 
He  concluded  with:  “Don’t  publish  my  comments  . . . some  of  my  gun-happy 
friends  wouldn’t  appreciate  my  attitude.” 

How  right  he  is.  This  is  the  kind  of  guy  we  don’t  need.  The  kind  we 
don’t  want!  Here  is  an  adult  who  admits  he  knows  nothing  about  guns  and 
doesn’t  like  them,  but  he’s  going  to  get  one— probably  borrow  it  from  a friend 
—and  take  to  the  woods,  just  in  hopes  of  getting  some  venison.  My  hope  is 
that  he  doesn’t  get  some  other  hunter. 

Anyone  who  goes  hunting  strictly  for  meat  is  going  at  things  the  wrong  way. 
In  the  long  run  it  doesn’t  pay.  Some  never-before  hunters  will  get  deer,  their 
outlay  will  be  small,  and  they’ll  profit  economically.  But  the  vast  majority 
wont  be  successful,  and  on  balance  expenditures  will  far  surpass  the  value 
of  the  meat  collected.  Furthermore,  they’ll  cause  problems  that  should  never 
come  up  in  the  first  place,  the  primary  ones  being  related  to  safety— that  of 
other  hunters  when  a raft  of  untrained  gunners  take  to  the  woods,  and  to 
themselves  when  things  go  wrong  in  an  environment  they  have  no  familiarity 
with. 

I don’t  mean  to  discourage  any  prospective  hunter  who  has  been  looking 
forward  to  this  activity,  and  in  a sense  training  for  it,  for  a long  time.  We 
want  and  welcome  these  individuals.  But  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  become 
a hunter  overnight,  and  thus  solve  his  meat  problems,  should  give  it  another 
thought,  do  everyone  a favor— and  stay  home.— Bob  Bell 

Material  from  this  page  may  be  reprinted  or  quoted  without 
written  permission  provided  a credit  line  is  given  to  GAME  NEWS. 


My  Alimony  Buck 

By  Shirley  Grenoble 


IT  WAS  THAT  magic  time  that 
settles  on  all  Pennsylvania  once  a 
year— the  eve  of  the  opening  day  of 
deer  season!  By  5 o’clock  everyone 
had  arrived  at  camp.  When  bunks 
were  claimed  and  gear  stowed,  we 
all  gravitated  to  the  fireplace  and  the 
coffee  pot.  Each  of  us  was  basking 
in  the  exciting  atmosphere  like  a 
hound  dog  in  the  sun. 

No  doubt  the  scene  at  hand  was 
being  replayed  ten  thousand  times 
over  in  deer  camps  across  the  state. 
Hunting  tales  were  flying  fast  and  of 
course  embellished  with  each  re- 
telling. One  of  the  fellows  was  oiling 
his  boots,  another  was  checking  his 
rifle,  another  scouting  for  the  pencil 
he’d  need  to  fill  out  his  tag.  Others, 
like  myself,  were  just  soaking  up  the 
mood. 

To  this  camp,  nestled  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Clinton  County  near  Lock 
Haven,  had  come  men  from  all  over 
the  state.  My  husband  Ken,  then  an 
electronics  technician  with  IBM,  a 
friend,  Stan  Goble,  who  worked  for 
Curtis  Circulation  Co.,  and  myself 
had  driven  from  Sayre  to  hunt  here. 

As  I listened  to  the  enthusiastic 
chatter  and  good  natured  joshing,  I 
felt  proud  to  be  a member  of  this 
camp.  These  were  serious  hunters 
and  good  sportsmen.  I had  earned  my 
acceptance  by  proving  myself  on  past 
hunts.  And  since  I’d  gotten  my  first 
wild  turkey  that  fall,  I had  my  share 
of  tales  to  tell. 

When  the  mood  mellowed  and  the 
talk  reluctantly  faded,  we  decided  to 
turn  in.  Each  of  us  knew  we  would 
get  little  sleep  that  night.  My  aunt, 
who  was  camp  cook,  and  I would 
share  a room  downstairs,  and  Ken 
would  bunk  with  the  other  men  in 
rooms  upstairs. 

The  idea  of  this  separation  seemed 
exceedingly  funny  to  Ken.  Just  before 


he  went  upstairs  he  turned  to  me  and 
announced,  loudly  for  all  to  hear, 
“Honey,  I guess  we’ll  just  have  to 
pretend  we’re  divorced  for  this 
week.”  Laughing  heartily  at  his  own 
joke,  he  proceeded  up  the  stairs. 

“Well,”  I called  after  him,  “I’m 
warning  you— I’m  asking  stiff  alimony. 
You’ll  have  to  drag  out  that  buck 
I’m  going  to  get  tomorrow!” 

It  was  light-hearted  banter  we  were 
exchanging  but  they  were  prophetic 
words  indeed.  Little  did  we  realize 
that  tomorrow  I would  indeed  bag  a 
buck.  A buck  whose  antlers  would 
seem  to  gain  a foot  in  length  by  the 
end  of  the  week! 

That  very  long  yet  very  short  night 
ended  at  4 a.m.  We  needed  no  alarm 
—the  aroma  of  sausage  and  coffee 
roused  us  all.  After  a breakfast  de- 
signed to  keep  us  going  all  week  we 
finalized  our  plans.  Each  member  of 
the  party  had  his  favorite  watch  and 
would  post  there  as  long  as  the  cold 
would  allow.  Then  we  would  still- 
hunt  the  rest  of  the  day  and  meet  at 
camp  at  day’s  end. 

Carried  Out  Plan 

Ken,  Stan  and  I drove  about  three 
miles  to  the  top  of  a nearby  mountain, 
parked  the  car  and  carried  out  our 
own  small  plan.  Ken  elected  to  post 
himself  on  top.  Because  this  was 
Stan’s  first  deer  hunt,  and  he  was 
completely  unfamiliar  with  this  coun- 
try, I took  him  halfway  down  the 
hollow  and  posted  him.  We  gave  him 
specific  instructions  to  walk  the  ridges 
between  hollows  and  said  we  would 
meet  him  back  in  that  same  hollow 
late  in  the  afternoon.  I went  further 
down  into  the  hollow  to  “my”  spot. 
I’d  killed  a buck  here  just  the  year 
before. 

If  anything  can  surpass  the  ex- 
quisite suspense  of  dawn  slowly  seep- 
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ing  in  upon  your  favorite  deer  watch, 
I’ve  yet  to  experience  it.  My  heart 
thumped  with  anticipation.  When  it 
was  just  light  enough  to  see,  three 
deer  came  bounding  along.  No  horns! 
I waited  three  more  hours  but  saw 
no  more  deer.  I could  hear  shooting 
from  a few  hollows  beyond  me. 
When  I realized  I was  beginning  to 
fidget,  I decided  to  stillhunt  around 
to  the  next  ravine. 

Mecca  for  Game 

It  took  me  an  hour  and  a half  to 
hunt  the  hillside.  The  ravine  I came 
into  is  known  locally  as  The  Grape- 
vines, for  the  entire  sidehill  is  a thick 
tangle  of  grapevines  and  sumac  and 
low  brush.  It’s  a mecca  for  turkey  and 
grouse  and  I’ve  seldom  gone  through 
here  without  kicking  up  some  deer. 
Very  slowly  I skirted  the  lower  edge 
of  this  tangle.  I planned  to  com- 
pletely circle  the  edge  of  this  morass. 
Then  I’d  sneak  right  through  the 
middle. 

I’d  only  gone  500  yards  or  so  when 
I saw  him!  He  rose  up  from  his  bed 
and  came  directly  toward  me.  Boy, 
how  lucky  could  you  get,  I thought. 
Something  had  scared  him  but  he 
obviously  didn’t  see  me.  I centered 
the  crosshairs  on  his  neck  and  one 
shot  from  my  308  Winchester  was 
all  it  took. 

After  I regained  my  composure 
(with  me,  buck  fever  always  sets  in 
after  the  fact)  I took  a moment  to 
admire  him.  He  was  fat  and  sleek 
with  spikes  about  eight  inches  long 
—the  most  beautiful  buck  on  the 
mountain  as  far  as  I was  concerned. 
By  the  time  I’d  cleaned  and  tagged 
him  it  was  noon.  I sat  down  to  begin 
a long  wait.  I was  sure  Ken  would 
stay  on  top  all  day  but  perhaps  Stan 
or  one  of  the  other  fellows  from 
camp  would  happen  by  and  give  me 
a little  help.  But  no  such  luck. 

By  3 p.m.  I knew  I had  to  move  or 
I’d  freeze  to  the  spot.  I dragged  the 
deer  into  a small  depression,  covered 
it  with  brush  and  hiked  out  to  the 


car  to  leave  a note  for  Ken.  I didn’t 
want  to  reveal  my  spike’s  exact  loca- 
tion for  I knew  there  were  those 
afoot  who  would  think  it  easy  pick- 
ings to  take  a deer  from  a woman. 

Ah,  an  inspiration!  Remembering  our 
joking  of  the  previous  night,  I penned 
this  message  and  pinned  it  to  the 
steering  wheel. 

Ken, 

Come  to  the  grapevines  for  full 

payment  of  alimony. 

Shirley 

Thoroughly  satisfied  with  my  clev- 
erness, I hurried  back  to  my  deer. 
After  another  hour’s  wait  I heard 
Ken’s  distinctive  whistle.  I called 
back  an  answer  and  he  clambered 
down  over  the  mountain  to  me,  along 
with  Stan  whom  he  had  picked  up 
along  the  way. 

Oh,  I was  so  proud!  I just  knew 
Ken  would  praise  me.  His  approval 
was  very  important  to  me.  I savored 
the  moment  of  his  approach.  He 
looked  down  at  my  prize  and  said, 
“Well,  he  doesn’t  have  very  big  horns, 
does  he?” 

That  stung!  I was  livid!  The  very 
idea!  “So,”  I sputtered,  “just  how 
big  is  your  buck?” 

“Er-  uh-,  I haven’t  got  mine  yet,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Then  when  you  get  one  that’s  big- 
ger than  mine,  you  can  make  all  the 
remarks  you  wish,  but  till  then  >ust 
stow  the  critiques  and  use  your  en- 
ergy for  dragging.  It’s  a long  haul 
up  over  this  mountain.” 

It  was  indeed  a long  haul.  Before 
it  was  finished,  Ken  decided  we  had 
best  get  married  again— these  alimony 
payments  were  too  stiff! 

Upon  our  arrival  at  camp  everyone  c 
piled  out  to  see  the  deer.  It  turned  * a 
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out  to  be  the  only  one  taken  by  our 
camp  that  day.  Congratulations  flew. 
Lots  of  kidding  was  accorded  me  and 
I soaked  it  up  like  a sponge.  But 
through  it  all  I kept  hearing  those 
words— “Not  very  big  horns  are  they?” 
I secretly  hoped  Ken  would  have  in- 
digestion or  something  all  night. 

Stan  had  pressing  business  appoint- 
ments so  he  left  early  Tuesday  morn- 
ing for  Sayre  but  promised  to  return 
Thursday  night  to  hunt  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

The  next  two  days  were  typical. 
Those  who  score  the  first  day  become 
the  drivers  while  the  others  stand  the 
watches.  Well,  I wanted  to  be  treated 
as  an  equal  member  of  the  hunting 
gang  and  I was!  Oh  boy,  was  I ever! 
All  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day were  spent  beating  the  brush  for 
the  rest.  I wondered  once  if  that 
spike  buck  were  worth  it.  But  actu- 
ally I had  an  inner  satisfaction  that 
I’d  gotten  my  deer  and  now  I would 
gladly  do  all  I could  to  help  the 
others. 

Each  night  as  we  filed  in  from  the 
day’s  hunt  we  had  to  pass  the  solitary 
buck  hanging  on  the  meat  pole.  On 
Wednesday  evening  I overheard  one 
fellow  tell  another  that  those  spikes 
looked  much  bigger  tonight  than  they 
had  on  Monday.  By  Thursday  eve- 
ning one  conceded  that  he  surely 
looked  big  as  a moose!  When  they 
had  all  gone  upstairs  I stole  outside 
and  took  another  look  by  flashlight. 
It  was  true!  They  definitely  did  look 
longer  tonight! 

Stan  Eager 

Friday  morning  dawned  cold  and 
clear.  Stan  had  returned  as  promised 
and  was  eager  to  get  into  the  woods. 
He’d  never  bagged  a deer  and  very 
much  wanted  that  first  one.  We  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
first  day’s  hunt.  Ken  decided  to  stay 
on  top  again  and  flank  the  drive  I 
would  be  making. 

I took  Stan  down  into  the  hollow 
and  placed  him  at  a good  crossing 
spot.  Then  I circled  the  ridge  so  I 


could  push  out  a thick  stand  of  rhodo- 
dendron to  him.  Ken’s  words  were 
still  smarting  in  my  ears  so  I said  to 
Stan,  “Well,  you  better  get  one  with 
bigger  horns  than  mine  or  you’ll  never 
hear  the  end  of  it.” 

“Phooey,”  said  Stan.  “I’ll  shoot  a 
unicorn  if  it  shows  itself.” 


THE  RHODODENDRON  was  so  thick  I had 
to  crawl  through  parts  of  it.  I wondered 
what  I was  doing  there!  Why  wasn’t  I 
home  like  any  sensible  housewife? 

The  rhododendron  was  so  thick  I 
had  to  crawl  through  parts  of  it  on 
hands  and  knees.  I wondered  what 
on  earth  I was  doing  there!  Why 
wasn’t  I home  like  any  other  sensible 
housewife?  It  didn’t  take  me  long 
to  dismiss  such  traitorous  thought 
but  I really  did  wish  that  someone 
would  connect  for  all  the  energy  I 
was  expending. 

I was  about  100  yards  from  Stan 
when  I heard  him  shoot.  I paused. 
Another  shot.  I didn’t  want  to  go 
rushing  up  there  and  maybe  spook 
his  deer,  so  I waited.  Finally,  a 
third  shot  came.  I hoped— oh  how  I 
hoped— he  had  connected.  After  a 
lengthy  wait  I pushed  on  through 
the  thicket.  As  I approached  Stan  I 
could  see  the  triumphant  grin. 

“He  just  came  right  along  the  hill- 
side, moving  slowly  ahead  of  you. 
When  he  paused  I could  see  him 
clearly  so  I let  fly.”  Stan’s  words  were 
gushing  out  furiously  and  he  re- 
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counted  every  detail  as  we  ap- 
proached the  buck.  “I  was  shooting 
uphill,”  he  continued,  “and  the  first 
two  shots  apparently  went  over  his 
back.  But  the  third  one  struck  the 
spine  and  he  was  down  for  good.” 

It  was  a nice  fat  buck  with  spikes 


THE  DEER  WAS  walking  through  the  slash- 
ings. Ken  let  him  come  closer.  After  a 
second  look  through  the  scope,  he  an- 
chored him  with  a shoulder  shot. 

about  five  inches  long,  but  to  Stan  he 
might  as  well  have  been  a Boone  and 
Crockett  trophy.  It  was  refreshing 
to  see  someone  so  jubilant  over  a 
deer. 

We  whistled  for  Ken.  He’d  heard 
the  shots  and  was  waiting  for  us  to 
signal  him  to  come  on.  While  Ken 
was  making  his  way,  Stan  said,  “I 
don’t  care  what  Ken  says  about  the 
size  of  his  horns,  I think  he’s  beau- 
tiful.” But  Ken  was  full  of  congrat- 
ulations. Once  again  we  were 
dragging  a buck  over  the  top.  Ken 
said  that  with  this  kind  of  luck  he 
would  surely  get  his  tomorrow. 

Now  there  were  two  bucks  on  the 
meat  pole.  After  everyone  had  gone 
to  bed  I tiptoed  out  for  another  look. 
There  was  just  no  doubt  about  it 
anymore.  The  horns  on  my  buck  had 
definitely  taken  on  trophy  propor- 
tions! 

Saturday  arrived  cold  and  with  a 
crust  of  snow.  There  was  a sense 


of  urgency  in  the  air.  This  would  be 
the  last  day  for  most  of  the  fellows 
to  hunt.  Stan  and  I put  ourselves  at 
Ken’s  disposal.  “We’ll  go  all  out  to 
drive  for  you,”  we  informed  him. 
“Just  tell  us  where  and  how.” 

He  decided  he  might  just  as  well 
try  his  fortune  in  Stan’s  and  my  lucky 
ravine.  So  he  stood  watch  where 
Stan  had  been  the  previous  day.  Stan 
and  I pushed  out  the  same  rhodo- 
dendron patch,  but  with  no  results. 
Then  Ken  went  around  to  The  Grape- 
vines and  posted  himself  and  we 
pushed  that  out  to  him.  We  kicked 
several  does  out  and  they  broke  up 
over  the  top.  We  made  two  more 
small  drives,  with  the  same  result. 
What  deer  we  pushed  out  all  headed 
for  the  top. 

We  ate  our  lunch  and  discussed  the 
situation,  deciding  that  it  might  be 
best  to  go  up  on  top  since  all  the 
deer  seemed  to  be  headed  that  way. 

On  the  first  drive  a doe  sauntered 
out  of  the  laurel  and  stood  placidly 
in  front  of  Ken.  He  tried  hard  to  get 
horns  to  grow  on  it,  but  no  go.  On 
the  second  drive  we  pushed  several 
deer  out  but  they  crossed  too  far  in 
front  of  him  for  him  to  be  able  to 
tell  if  there  was  a buck  among  them. 

Unfamiliar  Country 

By  this  time  we  had  gotten  into 
country  that  was  completely  unfa- 
miliar to  Stan  and  me.  Ken  gave  us 
instructions.  I was  to  parallel  the  old 
fire  trail  until  I came  to  a certain 
knoll  which  was  bounded  by  a small 
grove  of  spruce  trees.  (I  couldn’t 
possibly  miss  it,  he  said.)  At  this 
knoll  I was  to  gradually  veer  left 
until  I came  to  a feeding  plot  which 
is  maintained  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. Here  he  would  be  posted.  Stan 
would  walk  in  the  woods  parallel  to 
the  mountain  road. 

Stan  came  out  to  Ken  as  planned. 
When  I didn’t  show  up  after  a rea- 
sonable time,  it  was  evident  that  I’d 
missed  my  landmark  and  had  by- 
passed Ken.  Hurriedly  Ken  instructed 
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Stan  to  go  out  to  the  fire  trail  and 
walk  along.  He  would  circle  quickly 
around  to  where  he  figured  I would 
finally  show  up.  Then  the  two  of  us 
would  come  back  and  pick  Stan  up 
on  the  trail. 

So  Ken  ran  down  the  road  and  cut 
into  the  woods  at  the  edge  of  some 
old  slashings.  In  the  meantime,  re- 
alizing that  I’d  gone  too  far,  I cut 
back  out  to  the  fire  trail,  intending 
to  back  track.  There  I met  Stan.  We 
stood  discussing  just  what  to  do.  Stan 
didn’t  know  exactly  where  Ken  would 
be.  Finally  we  decided  to  walk  down 
the  trail,  feeling  sure  that  eventually 
Ken  would  come  looking  for  us  there. 

We  hadn’t  gone  far  when  we  heard 
a shot.  One  single  shot!  We  hoped 
it  might  be  Ken  but  figured  it  prob- 
ably wasn’t.  We  went  on  down  the 
trail.  Then  we  heard  Ken  yell.  Stan 
and  I began  running  through  the 
woods  toward  Ken.  When  we  reached 
him  we  were  puffing  from  excitement. 
He  had  his  deer.  How  marvelous  that 
each  of  us  had  gotten  a buck!  Good 
luck  and  teamwork  had  really  pro- 
duced! 


As  we  walked  over  to  the  deer 
which  lay  about  60  yards  away,  Ken 
recounted  the  details.  He’d  hurried 
into  this  spot,  sure  that  my  travels 
would  bring  me  into  the  vicinity.  No 
sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  saw  a 
deer  walking  through  the  slashings. 
He  threw  up  his  gun,  debated  about 
shooting,  lowered  the  rifle  and  al- 
lowed the  deer  to  come  closer.  After 
a second  look  through  the  scope  he 
shot  and  anchored  him  with  a shoul- 
der hit. 

When  we  reached  his  deer  and  I 
looked  down  at  it,  it  was  easy  to  see 
why  he’d  hesitated  about  shooting. 
One  antler  was  about  3/2  inches  long 
—just  legal— the  other  was  barely 
showing  through  the  hair. 

My  old  evil  nature  welled  up  with- 
in me.  The  situation  was  full  of 
possible  sarcasms  I could  hurl  at  this 
point.  But  I just  looked  Ken  in  the 
eye  and  said  (ever  so  sweetly,  of 
course),  “My,  he  doesn’t  have  very 
big  horns,  does  he?” 

“Shirley,  I promise  I’ll  never  make 
fun  of  you  again,”  said  Ken.  And  you 
know  what?  He  never  has! 


DAVE  KLINGMAN,  16,  of  Lansdale,  took 
this  8-point  buck  while  hunting  in  Brad- 
ford Gounty. 


RICHARD  WALKER,  OF  RD,  Bird-in-Hand, 
and  his  son  Dick  with  their  bucks — a 4- 
point  and  a 5-point. 
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A Boy’s  Buck 

By  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


CHRIS  SAT  IN  the  back  seat  of  the 
Bronco  while  the  shadows  of 
naked  trees  fled  by  as  we  bounced 
over  the  rutted  and  potholed  dirt 
road.  He  was  12,  sleepy-eyed  and  ex- 
cited, for  he  was  embarking  on  a new 
adventure— his  first  deer  hunt. 

He  didn’t  hear  his  grandfather 
when  he  said,  “Wow!  This  is  like 
driving  over  a washboard,  isn’t  it 
Chris?” 

Chris  was  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  because  a lot  of  things  go 
through  a young  boy’s  mind  at  a time 
like  this.  Especially  visions  of  big 
bucks  with  spreading  antlers. 

It  was  not  long  since  Chris  passed 
his  hunter  safety  course;  now  he  was 
full  of  anticipation  for  the  days  ahead. 

One  of  those  days  was  his  twelfth 
birthday  when  he  got  his  first  hunting 
license,  a 20-gauge  Harrington  & 
Richardson  Topper,  a box  of  shells 
and  a small  game  jacket.  He  was  also 
officially  presented  with  a veteran  SO- 
SO Winchester  that  his  grandfather 
had  bought  for  him  some  years  before. 

During  the  next  couple  of  months, 
Chris  sharpened  up  his  shooting  eye 
and  eagerly  looked  forward  to  each 
of  the  practice  sessions  at  the  nearby 
State  Game  Lands  where  a shooting 
pit  was  set  up. 

Finally,  the  long  awaited  small 
game  season  arrived.  That  first  day 
was  wet,  frustrating  and  full  of  misses 
for  him.  Afterwards,  scratching  the 
ears  of  his  four-year-old  beagle,  he 
philosophized,  “If  I’d  only  done  my 
job  as  well  as  Lady  did  hers.” 

But  more  exciting  things  were  to 
come,  since  a hunter  always  has  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  and  can 
expect  a new  experience  or  thrill 
around  every  bend  in  the  trail. 

CHRIS  DOLNACK,  facing  page,  and  the 
fine  spike  buck  he  took  on  his  first  deer 
hunt  ...  a present  from  the  "Keeper  of 
the  Game.” 


This  proved  true  for  Chris  when  a 
turkey  answered  his  first  calling  ef- 
forts—and  again  when  he  missed  one. 

That  was  tough  to  take.  But  a 
hunter  from  another  camp  told  him, 
“Heck,  don’t  feel  bad.  I hunted  tur- 
key for  fifteen  years  before  I even 
saw  one.” 

Chris  accepted  it  all  good-naturedly 
and  without  complaint. 

And  now  as  he  was  fast  approach- 
ing his  moment  of  truth,  he  wondered 
if  his  deer  hunt  would  turn  out  the 
same  way.  He  also  thought  about  the 
Indian’s  legendary  Keeper  of  the 
Game,  who,  it  is  said,  saw  that  there 
was  game  for  the  good  hunters  who 
conducted  themselves  properly.  And 
he  wondered  about  this,  too,  because 
he  thought  he  obeyed  all  the  rules 
yet  had  an  empty  game  bag. 

Now  as  we  lurched  down  the  gentle 
bank  and  across  the  creek  where  we 
picked  up  the  slate  road  that  snaked 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  jolted 
back  to  the  present  and  fidgeted 
around  in  his  seat.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  top,  it  was  beginning  to 
show  some  light.  The  snow  tires  of 
the  4WD  churned  through  four  inches 
of  snow  and  slopped  through  mud- 
holes  as  we  wound  around  the  aban- 
doned strip  mines  until  we  finally 
reached  our  destination  near  Portable 
Run  in  Cameron  County. 

"Buck  Hollow” 

It  was  still  ten  minutes  until  the 
season  opened  and  we  had  a quarter 
mile  hike  ahead  of  us  before  reaching 
the  place  we  had  dubbed  “buck 
hollow”  years  ago.  There  was  an 
early  morning  chill  with  a little 
breeze.  When  the  sun  came  up,  it 
should  be  a perfect  day  for  deer 
hunting. 

On  the  way  in,  a patch  of  laurel 
exploded  as  tails  went  flying  out 
ahead  of  us  and  the  sight  of  all  those 
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OPENING  DAY  MORNING  comes  early  at  Broken  Antler 
Camp  in  Stillhouse  Run,  but  being  on  standi  then 
is  one  of  the  satisfactions  of  hunting.  And 
getting  your  first  buck  while  hunting  with  your  Dad 
and  Granddad,  then  dragging  it  out  alone, 
makes  a memory  that  will  last  forever. 


flags  stirred  Chris’s  enthusiasm. 

It  was  7:15  by  the  time  we  got  to 
our  stands.  Chris  was  to  hunt  with 
me  in  the  morning  and  with  his 
grandfather  in  the  afternoon. 

We  posted  on  a wooded  ridge  over- 
looking a laurel  dotted  slope.  It  was 
a good  spot.  In  previous  years,  other 
hunters  on  the  way  in  and  those  mov- 
ing about  usually  chased  deer  our 
way.  They  would  run  over  the  top 
and  down  toward  the  creek  where 
they  sought  refuge  in  the  thick  bottom 
laurel. 

Chris’s  grandfather  was  a hundred 
yards  or  so  below  us  at  his  tree.  We 
wouldn’t  see  him  until  noon  unless 
someone  got  a deer. 

At  7:30,  the  first  shots  of  a new 
season  banged  in  the  distance  and  five 
minutes  later  we  spotted  six  deer 
coming  toward  us  from  over  the 
ridge.  Chris  saw  them  first.  He 
studied  them  with  his  binoculars  but 
didn’t  see  any  antlers.  But  maybe,  he 
said,  there  was  a spike  with  them. 
Maybe. 

After  the  deer  were  out  of  sight, 
Chris  turned  toward  me.  His  blue 
eyes  were  full  of  excitement  and  his 
cheeks  matched  the  redness  of  his 
trooper  style  hunting  hat.  I glanced 
down  at  his  patched  up  britches  that 
laced  up  the  legs.  They  were  the 
same  ones  I had  worn  on  my  first 
deer  hunt  some  25  years  before.  I 
wondered  how  many  hunts  they  had 
been  on,  because  I had  inherited  them 
from  another  hunter. 

What  I wouldn’t  give  to  be  starting 
my  first  deer  hunting  season,  I 
thought.  But  then,  if  I were,  I 
wouldn’t  have  Chris  with  me  now, 
so  I was  content  to  be  in  the  present. 

The  morning  passed  quickly  and  we 
saw  over  20  deer,  but  nothing,  so  far 
as  we  could  make  out,  was  legal.  And 
Chris  always  thought  he  saw  an 
elusive  spike  as  he  glassed  them. 

Sporadic  shooting  echoed  across  the 
valley;  however,  the  deer  weren’t 
moving  as  they  had  in  previous  years. 
Later  I found  out  that  there  were  a 
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lot  less  hunters  in  the  area  than  the 
year  before,  so  nobody  was  stirring 
the  deer  up. 

Now  it  was  nearly  noon  and  almost 
time  to  meet  Chris’s  grandfather  at 
the  prearranged  spot.  We  hunted 
down  to  the  creek,  seeing  several  more 
deer  moving  through  the  bottom 
laurel.  I showed  Chris  some  of  the 
landmarks  along  the  way.  He  knew 
where  some  of  them  were  from  past 
story  telling  sessions  and  pointed  them 
out  before  I had  a chance  to  show 
him.  After  reaching  the  creek,  we 
took  a short  breather  and  got  a drink 
of  water.  Then  we  swung  around  and 
headed  toward  the  meeting  spot. 

Day  Half  Over 

We  compared  notes  with  Chris’s 
grandfather  and  decided  we’d  best 
change  stands  to  try  and  get  a better 
look  at  the  deer.  Our  afternoon  strat- 
egy called  for  me  to  move  toward 
the  creek  so  I could  watch  the  laurel 
thicket.  Chris  and  his  grandfather 
would  move  about  a hundred  yards 
or  so  toward  the  Bronco  and  slightly 
uphill  so  they  could  cover  the  lower 
ridge  and  draw.  At  2 o’clock.  I’d 
circle  around  to  the  creek  and  make 
a silent  drive  toward  them.  We 
wished  each  other  luck  and  I looked 
at  my  watch  as  I walked  to  my  new 
stand.  It  was  just  noon.  Opening  day 
was  half  over. 

The  sky  was  overcast  and  an  oc- 
casional breeze  made  goose  bumps 
rise.  I unslung  my  camera  bag  and 
hung  it  on  a broken  branch  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hemlock  I was  under. 
I looked  and  I wanted. 

For  their  stand,  Chris  and  his 
grandfather  had  selected  a weather- 
beaten hardwood  stump  that  was 
charred  from  some  past  fire.  They 
cleared  away  the  debris  from  around 
it  and  sat  on  the  ground  on  top  of 
their  Hotseats. 

Chris,  on  one  side  of  the  stump, 
faced  generally  toward  me  and  uphill 
a little.  His  grandfather  sat  on  the 
opposite  side  and  faced  downhill  in 
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PGC  BIOLOGIST  Hugh  Palmer  examines 
teeth  of  Chris’s  buck  to  determine  its 
age,  after  hunters  stopped  at  check  sta- 
tion. It  was  17  months  old. 


the  other  direction. 

When  I looked  at  my  watch  again, 
it  was  12:15. 

Digging  into  his  pocket,  Chris 
pulled  out  a raisin  bread  and  jelly 
sandwich  and  started  to  eat  it.  His 
Model  94  Winchester  was  resting 
across  his  outstretched  legs,  the  bar- 
rel pointing  to  his  right.  As  he  ate 
his  lunch,  he  kept  looking  around  and 
soon  saw  a movement  in  the  laurel 
above  him. 

Shortly,  a deer  stepped  out  and 
Chris  clenched  his  half-eaten  sand- 
wich between  his  teeth  and  glassed 
the  animal.  There  was  no  topside 
adornment  so  he  lowered  his  binocu- 
lars and  went  back  to  eating,  still 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  deer,  which 
disappeared  in  the  laurel.  Then  he 
turned  his  head  in  my  direction  and 
looked  over  the  area  to  his  left. 

He  finished  his  sandwich  and 
stuffed  the  wax  paper  into  his  pocket. 
When  he  turned  his  head  back  to  the 
right,  he  was  stunned  with  joyful  dis- 
belief. Not  more  than  fifty  feet  away 
from  him  stood  a spike  buck.  It  hadn’t 
been  there  a moment  ago,  he  told  me 
later.  It  was  almost  as  if  it  came  out 
of  a hole  in  the  ground. 

The  deer  was  feeding  and  on  a line 
with  his  right  shoulder.  One  spike 
was  about  four  inches  long  while  the 


other  poked  up  above  one  ear.  Chris 
froze  and  his  heartbeat  picked  up.  He 
placed  his  head  against  the  stump, 
turned  slowly  toward  his  grandfather 
and  whispered,  “Grandpap,  there’s  a 
spike.” 

Still  seeing  those  ghostly  spikes,  his 
grandfather  mused.  But  thinking 
better  of  it  he  whispered  back,  “Is  he 
legal?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Then  take  him.” 

Chris  started  to  bring  his  rifle  into 
shooting  position.  He  was  slow  and 
deliberate  and  his  grandfather  could 
just  catch  this  movement  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye. 

Chris  was  aware  of  a loud,  unfa- 
miliar thumping  and  soon  realized  it 
was  his  heart  pounding  furiously. 
Surely,  he  thought,  the  spike  would 
hear  it. 

His  throat  was  dry  and  he  swal- 
lowed hard.  His  breathing  was  now 
short,  rapid  and  sharp,  and  his  heart 
beat  faster  as  the  adrenalin  flowed 
through  his  system,  preparing  him  for 
the  task  at  hand.  Lost  in  a distant 
corridor  of  time  and  urged  on  by  an 
indelible  instinct,  he  forgot  who  or 
where  he  was. 

The  unsuspecting  spike  still  had  its 
head  down.  Chris  couldn’t  get  fully 
turned  for  a shot  from  his  right  shoul- 
der without  risking  spooking  the  deer. 
It  was  awkward,  but  he’d  havd  to 
chance  a shot  from  his  left.  When  he 
thumbed  back  the  hammer,  he  began 
to  make  a believer  out  of  his  grand- 
father. The  deer’s  ears  twitched  at 
the  muffled  click. 

Aimed  at  Neck 

As  he  aimed  at  the  buck’s  neck,  it 
raised  its  head.  The  gun  went  around 
in  a small  circle.  He  steadied  . . . 
and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

Bam! 

The  shot  roared  through  the  woods 
and  I knew  it  was  from  my  party.  It 
didn’t  sound  like  my  father’s  300 
Savage  and  I turned  in  their  direction 
and  waited  for  the  signal  whistle  in- 
dicating a deer  was  down. 
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The  shot  brought  Chris’s  grand- 
father up  to  a standing  position  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  He  froze  in  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  that  greeted  him. 
The  spike  was  standing  in  its  tracks, 
looking  at  them  and  flicking  its  head. 
Dad  decided  it  was  Chris’s  show  and 
he  had  a ringside  seat  for  it.  His 
grandson  was  on  his  own. 

It  seemed  like  a long  time  but  only 
a couple  of  seconds  had  passed  before 
the  deer  broke  into  a run.  Things  were 
happening  fast  now.  Chris,  in  one 
smooth  motion,  brought  the  30-30  to 
his  right  shoulder,  ejected  the  spent 
cartridge,  jacked  another  into  the 
chamber  and  came  to  a kneeling  pos- 
ition for  the  second  shot. 

Bam! 

I didn’t  like  the  spacing  between 
shots.  Still,  I got  down  on  one  knee, 
waiting  for  the  whistle.  Its  piercing 
shrill  didn’t  come  so  I figured  a miss 
and  waited  for  a buck  to  come  ripping 
my  way. 

Chris’s  grandfather  couldn’t  believe 
what  he  was  seeing,  for  at  the  second 
shot  the  deer  crumpled,  its  back 
broken. 

They  both  started  toward  the 
deer,  Chris  shouting,  “I  got  him!  I 
got  him!”  Then  he  retreated  back  to 
the  stump,  retrieved  his  spent  casing 
and  ran  to  the  deer.  His  grandfather 
was  jubilant  as  he  congratulated  his 
grandson.  Chris  dug  into  his  pocket 
for  his  whistle  and  blew.  There  was 
no  sound.  He  had  pulled  out  a pack- 
age of  chewing  gum  and  was  blowing 
on  it.  When  he  did  get  his  whistle, 
he  had  trouble  blowing  it  because  of 
his  excitement. 

Tweee  . . . tweee  . . . the  music  I’d 
been  waiting  for.  I put  my  camera 
bag  over  my  shoulder  and  hurried  up 


to  them.  Chris’s  grandfather  was  danc- 
ing around  and  motioning  for  me  to 
hurry.  At  first,  I couldn’t  understand 
what  had  happened.  Then  I realized 
that  he  was  overjoyed  when  he 
pointed  toward  Chris  and  said,  “He 
got  ’im!  He  got  ’im!”  You  should 
have  seen  it!  I still  don’t  believe  it!” 

Chris  was  standing  over  the  spike 
with  a big  grin  on  his  face  and  I went 
over  to  him  with  a big  lump  in  my 
throat  and  shook  his  hand.  I patted 
him  on  the  back  and  said,  “Well,  how 
do  you  feel,  hunter?” 

He  looked  at  me  and  then  at  his 
grandfather,  and  we  both  understood 
when  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  whether 
to  be  glad  or  sad.” 

It  was  a fitting  reaction  for  the  oc- 
casion. I would  have  been  disap- 
pointed at  any  other. 

I started  to  cut  a hole  in  the  deer’s 
left  ear  so  Chris  could  pass  the  string 
of  his  tag  through  it  and  stopped  be- 
cause the  hole  was  already  there.  His 
first  shot  had  gone  through  the  bottom 
of  it  just  above  the  head.  No  wonder 
it  was  flicking  its  head  after  the  first 
shot. 

After  dressing  it  out,  Chris  said, 
“It’s  my  deer,  so  I’ll  drag  it.”  I didn’t 
argue  and  escorted  him  back  to  the 
Bronco. 

Back  in  Stillhouse  Run  that  night 
we  celebrated  an  age  old  event  at  the 
“Broken  Antler.” 

And  later  when  Chris  was  sprawled 
out  in  his  bunk,  he  said  to  no  one  in 
particular,  “I’m  glad  he  chose  me.” 

Puzzled,  I looked  at  his  grandfather 
who  also  had  the  same  expression  on 
his  face. 

“Who?”  I asked. 

“The  Keeper  of  the  Game,”  he  said 
smiling. 
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It’s  Been  Two  Decades  Since  Our  First  Antlerless 
Deer  Hunt,  But  We  Never  Had  a Better  One. 

Let  Me  Tell  You  How  We  Went  . . . 

Six  for  Six! 

By  Bill  Rogers 


WHEN  WE  realized  that  “doe” 
season  would  coincide  with  our 
time  off  from  work,  Ted  Gaither,  Earl 
Conley,  Harry  Hall  and  I made  a 
beeline  to  the  courthouse  for  antler- 
less license  applications.  As  it  devel- 
oped, we  were  all  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a license,  as  was  my  father, 
and  on  the  Sunday  before  the  two-day 
season  Dad  called  to  ask  if  we  had 
room  for  one  more  hunter,  Lee 
Rainey.  We  were  glad  to  have  him  as 
we  intended  to  hunt  the  small  wood 
lots  of  the  nearby  farming  country 
and  having  another  hunter  would 
make  it  easier  to  put  on  some  small 
drives. 

Antlerless  deer  seasons  have  been 
part  of  Pennsylvania’s  game  manage- 
ment program  for  many  years,  and 
I’ve  often  taken  advantage  of  the 
chance  to  get  in  a day  or  two  of 
hunting  for  the  “baldies”  when  I had 
no  luck  on  bucks.  Truth  is,  I enjoy 
antlerless  seasons  a lot,  because 
there’s  more  chance  for  action  and  it’s 
sometimes  fast  and  furious.  My  bud- 
dies and  I have  had  some  good  sea- 
sons on  them,  but  looking  back  over 
them  all,  I don’t  recall  any  more  ex- 
citing than  the  first  we  took  part  in 
together,  just  about  20  years  ago 
now. 

Hall,  Gaither  and  I were  confirmed 
varmint  hunters  in  those  days,  and 
numerous  times  during  our  trips  for 
chucks  and  crows  we  had  seen  deer 
in  the  areas  which  we  now  intended 
to  hunt,  so  we  expected  our  luck 
would  be  good. 

We  settled  the  details  over  the 
phone.  We  would  meet  at  a lunch- 
room for  breakfast  at  6 o’clock,  pick 


up  Earl  at  his  home,  then  be  in  the 
area  we  wanted  to  hunt  by  7. 

It  snowed  a little  during  the  night, 
which  pleased  us  because  it  made 
for  better  visibility  and  tracking. 

When  we  got  to  Earl’s  place  he  was 
ready  and  waiting,  but  when  he 
started  toward  the  car  we  looked  at 
him  in  amazement. 

“Gee,  Earl,”  someone  said,  “we’re 
not  going  on  safari;  we  only  want 
to  collect  a couple  does.” 

Conley  had  a scope-sighted  rifle 
over  each  shoulder  and  a long  bow 
with  a quiver  of  arrows  in  his  hand. 
“I’ll  tell  you,”  he  grinned.  “I  just 
finished  stocking  and  sighting  in  this 
thing”— he  handed  a custom  300 
Magnum  with  Weaver  K6  scope  into 
the  car— “and  I’d  like  to  shoot  some- 
thing with  it.  But  I hate  to  leave 
Ol’-Meat-In-The-Pot”— he  handed  in 
a 270  Mauser  with  K2.5  scope— “so  I 
brought  ’em  both.  Won’t  hurt  to  have 
an  extra  rifle.” 

“Yeah,  but  what’s  the  Indian  stuff 
for?” 

One  Extreme  to  Other 

“Well,  I’ve  been  trying  to  get  a shot 
with  the  bow  for  quite  awhile.  Maybe 
Til  get  one  today.” 

Somebody  looked  from  the  fancy 
scopesighted  Magnum  to  the  bow  and 
arrows  and  said,  “That’s  kind  of 
jumping  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  isn’t  it?”  Everybody 
laughed,  including  Earl,  and  we 
headed  for  the  woods. 

It  was  just  breaking  daylight  when 
we  stopped  at  a patch  of  woods  we 
wanted  to  drive.  A dirt  road  divided 
the  hollow,  making  it  easy  to  get  the 
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watchers  out  by  car  and  we  sent  three 
to  take  stands  there  and  put  Dad 
out  as  a flanker. 

Ted  took  the  high  side,  Harry  was 
in  the  middle,  and  I drove  the  bot- 
tom. The  woods  was  fairly  open  with 
a creek  and  an  old  logging  road  in 
the  flat.  I ambled  along  it,  yipping 
softly  once  in  a while  and  trying  to 
keep  in  line  with  the  others.  We  had 
gone  a couple  of  hundred  yards  when 
I heard  Harry  yell,  “Two  just  went 
out  in  front  of  me!” 

Dad  Missed 

I strained  my  eyes,  but  could  catch 
no  sign  of  movement,  although  I 
heard  thumping  far  ahead.  I yelled 
to  Dad  to  watch  out  and  in  a few 
moments  heard  his  270  bark. 

“Did  you  get  one?”  I yelled. 

“No,”  he  answered.  He  sounded 
mad. 

We  continued  the  drive  and  had 
come  out  into  the  open  where  the 
watchers  waited  along  a hillside  when 
we  heard  a shot  from  Lee’s  position 
at  the  top  of  the  woods.  A minute 
later  he  yelled,  “Come  on  up  and  give 
me  a hand,”  and  we  knew  he  had 
one.  Ted  went  up  to  help  him. 

“What  happened  to  you.  Pop?”  I 
asked  while  we  waited  for  Lee  to 
come  down. 

“You  should’ve  been  there,”  he  said 
wryly.  “Six  years  I don’t  get  a shot 
at  a deer,  then  this  one  comes  out 
and  stands  watching  me  at  about 
thirty  feet  . . .” 

“You  mean  you  missed  a doe  at 
thirty  feet?”  I demanded. 

“Doe,  my  eye,”  he  growled.  “This 
was  as  pretty  a buck  as  you  could 
want.  A big,  heavy  rack.  Six  points, 
not  counting  the  eye  guards.  I was 
admiring  him  through  the  scope  when 
I should  have  been  watching  ahead. 
Two  does  sneaked  across  in  front  of 
me  and  got  up  the  bank  while  I was 
looking  at  him.  I threw  a shot  just 
as  they  got  in  the  woods  but  it  went 
high.” 

“Well,  that’s  how  it  goes,”  Earl 
said.  “I  was  standing  here  at  the 


corner  with  the  bow  when  that  bunch 
crossed  up  at  the  corner.  If  I’d  had 
the  Magnum  I might  have  got  a shot.” 

Lee  and  Ted  came  down  the  hollow 
dragging  a doe  through  the  two 
inches  of  snow  that  covered  the 
ground.  We  pulled  it  through  the 
delapidated  barbed  wire  fence  at  the 
road  and  looked  it  over.  It  was  a nice 
size  deer,  clean  and  plump,  and  had 
been  killed  instantly  with  a 270  slug 
through  the  shoulders. 

“I  saw  the  bunch  of  them  coming 
across  the  field,”  Lee  explained.  “They 
came  out  of  that  other  woods  and 
went  in  this  woods  behind  our 
drivers.  It  looked  pretty  far  to  me, 
especially  through  aperture  sights,  but 
I knew  they  wouldn’t  get  any  closer 
so  I put  the  sight  high  on  her  shoul- 
ders and  shot.  Went  down  like  a ton 
of  bricks.” 

“If  that’s  a different  bunch  of  deer 
they  must  still  be  in  the  woods,” 
Harry  said.  “Unless  they  crossed  the 
dirt  road,  which  I don’t  believe  they 
did.  They’re  probably  just  standing 
in  a bunch  in  there.” 

“Well,  let’s  just  kick  through  there 
again,”  someone  suggested. 

The  drivers  and  watchers  switched 
jobs  and  we  put  on  the  same  drive 
the  second  time.  This  time  there  was 
shooting  from  Hall’s  stand  just  below 
me  and  when  I twisted  around  to 
take  a look  I saw  a small  doe  flashing 
across  a little  opening.  I threw  a shot 
at  her  just  as  she  slid  under  an  old 
wire  fence,  but  didn’t  connect. 

When  the  drive  came  out,  we 
walked  down  together  to  find  Harry 
dressing  out  a very  large  doe.  She 
had  tried  to  sneak  through  some 
brush  between  his  stand  and  mine, 
but  he  saw  her  and  put  a 180-gr. 
Silvertip  from  his  300  Savage  behind 
the  shoulders.  It  was  another  instant 
kill.  This  doe  was  larger  than  the 
first  one,  sleek  and  round  as  an  apple. 

While  Harry  filled  out  his  tag  I 
asked  Earl  why  he  hadn’t  had  any 
shooting,  since  it  seemed  the  deer 
should  have  been  visible  from  his 
position. 
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He  grinned  again.  “It  was  this 
way,”  he  said.  “Those  two  does 
walked  right  up  to  me,  within  fifty 
feet  at  the  most.  It  was  made  to  order 
for  the  bow,  but  you  know  what? 
The  bow  was  in  the  car  and  I’m  hold- 
ing this  doggone  Magnum.  And  if 
you  think  I’m  going  to  shoot  a doe 
at  fifty  feet  with  a 300  Magnum, 
you’re  off  your  rocker.” 

Maybe  this  sounds  somewhat  un- 
believable, but  this  fella  passed  up  a 
shot  at  a buck  the  week  previously 
because  it  was  less  than  60  yards. 

“How  far  was  it  for  Harry?”  I asked 
slyly. 

“Well  over  a hundred,”  Earl  said. 
“Probably  one  thirty-five,  which  is 
plenty  for  open  sights.” 

We  loaded  the  two  does  in  the 
back  of  the  station  wagon  and 
planned  our  next  move.  There  was  a 
lot  of  shooting  in  the  vicinity;  we 
weren’t  the  only  hunters  around  by 
far.  This  kept  the  deer  moving,  often 
across  the  open  fields  between  wood 
lots,  which  provided  long  shooting 
frequently.  This  type  of  hunting  is 
more  challenging  than  sitting  beside 
a runway  in  the  mountains  and  wait- 
ing for  a deer  to  walk  past  at  a few 
feet. 

After  the  flurry  of  shooting  in  the 
first  hour  or  two,  we  had  no  further 
luck  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
We  did  have  several  shots  at  a doe 
running  across  a winter  wheat  field, 
but  couldn’t  convince  ourselves  how 
fast  it  was  moving  and  all  of  our 
shots  hit  behind.  The  deer  got  into 
the  woods  before  we  could  make 
correction. 

We  ate  lunch  and  then  put  on  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  drives  before  spot- 
ting a large  group  of  doe  crossing 
some  open  fields.  We  hurried  to  cut 
them  off  but  they  were  better  than 
250  yards  away  before  we  were  in 
position  to  shoot.  We  were  on  the 
high  side  of  a com  stubble  field,  with 
a brush-grown  creek  at  the  bottom 
and  the  deer  beyond  that.  Another 
group  of  hunters  several  hundred 
yards  to  our  left  had  collected  two 


WHEN  EARL  CAME  out,  we  looked  at  him 
in  amazement.  Besides  his  01’  Meat-in- 
the-Pot  270,  he  had  a new  300  Magnum 
and  a bow  and  arrows! 

deer  from  this  bunch  before  they  got 
to  us. 

There  was  a rattle  of  shots  from 
us  as  the  deer  ran  from  the  brush 
row  toward  the  opposite  woods,  and 
the  one  Dad  had  been  shooting  at 
piled  up. 

It  was  getting  toward  dark  by  the 
time  we  had  the  third  doe  cleaned  out 
and  back  to  the  car,  so  we  started 
toward  home,  well  satisfied  with  the 
day’s  hunt.  On  the  way,  Harry  spot- 
ted two  does  standing  in  the  brush 
alongside  the  road,  but  we  made  no 
effort  for  them.  We  had  another  day 
yet,  and  even  if  we  got  no  more  there 
was  plenty  of  meat  for  all. 

On  Tuesday,  only  four  of  us  could 
hunt.  Harry  had  his  deer  but  he 
offered  to  go  along  to  drive  for  us. 

Daylight  again  found  us  in  about 
the  same  area,  but  for  several  hours 
we  saw  nothing  to  shoot  at.  We  didn’t 
have  enough  men  to  put  on  a good 
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drive  so  we  sat  and  watched  the  open 
country  with  binoculars,  like  hunting 
’chucks.  After  a while  Earl  said, 
“There’s  a gang  I know  around  here 
someplace.  My  dad  and  a couple 
brothers  and  some  others.  Let’s  try 
to  find  them  and  between  us  we  can 
put  on  a drive  or  two.” 

We  agreed  and  got  in  Gaither’s  car 
to  look  for  them.  We  were  going 
down  a blacktop  road  when  Ted  sud- 
denly said,  “Look  up  there  in  front 
of  us!” 

We  followed  his  gesture  and  there, 
high  up  on  the  skyline  almost  a mile 
away,  we  saw  six  or  eight  deer  cross- 
ing. Ted  floored  the  accelerator  and 
we  took  off.  “They’ll  cross  up  in  that 
comer  where  we  saw  ’em  in  buck 
season,”  Earl  said.  “Remember?  We 
saw  some  there  when  we  were  crow 
shooting  last  winter,  too.” 

“Hope  we  get  there  in  time,”  Ted 
said.  “It’ll  be  a long  shot,  though.” 

When  the  car  slid  to  a stop  off  the 
road,  we  all  scrambled  out,  stuffing 
shells  in  rifles  as  we  ran  into  an  old 
field,  looking  for  shooting  positions. 
I flopped  down  behind  a fencepost, 
closing  the  bolt  on  a single  cartridge. 
I was  using  a rifle  chambered  for  the 


wildcat  30-06  Improved  cartridge 
with  a 4X  Bear  Cub  scope,  and  had 
been  hoping  for  a long  shot  to  try 
it  on.  It  looked  like  this  might  be  it. 
All  the  deer  were  in  the  woods  except 
one,  which  stood  looking  down  at  us. 
On  the  other  occasions  when  we’d 
seen  deer  here  we  had  figured  the 
range  as  between  400  and  500  yards. 
I didn’t  know  what  it  was,  but  even 
through  a 4X  scope  that  deer  didn’t 
look  too  big. 

I put  the  horizontal  crosshair  right 
on  top  of  the  erect  ears  and  concen- 
trated so  hard  on  holding  it  there  I 
don’t  even  remember  squeezing  the 
trigger  or  hearing  the  report,  but  the 
recoil  bumped  the  rifle  a little  and 
I saw  the  deer  rear  up  and  go  over 
backwards.  A moment  later  I heard 
the  “splatt”  of  the  striking  bullet, 
like  hitting  a woodchuck  at  long 
range  with  a high-velocity  varmint 
rifle. 

For  some  seconds  I just  sat  and 
looked  through  the  scope,  watching  to 
see  if  the  animal  was  going  to  rise, 
but  knowing  inside  of  me  that  it 
wasn’t.  Once  in  a while,  when  a 
person  hunts  long  enough,  he  makes 
a shot  to  remember.  This  was  one 
for  me.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was 
the  first  deer  I’d  ever  killed  at  more 
than  100  yards. 

The  first  thing  I remember  anyone 
saying  was,  “Well,  I’ll  be  . . .”  This 
was  from  Harry.  “You  know  some- 
thing?” he  asked.  “If  anyone  had  told 
me  they  could  hit  a deer  up  there 
I’d  have  said  they  were  crazy.  It’s 
not  possible.  But  you  killed  her  dead 
in  her  tracks.  Man,  that  one  shot 
convinces  me  a scope  is  the  thing. 
I could’ve  no  more  hit  her  with  open 
sights  than  fly.” 

“Yeah,  a scope’s  a help,”  I said. 

When  Ted  and  I dragged  my  doe 
back  to  the  car,  the  other  hunters  we 
had  been  looking  for  were  there. 
They  had  been  after  the  same  bunch 
of  deer  before  we  saw  them.  They 
had  one  doe  in  their  car  and  knew  a 
good  woods  to  drive. 
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It  was  a long  drive,  around  a 
wooded  hillside,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
there  was  no  shooting,  but  Harry  re- 
ported seeing  a wounded  doe  where 
he  came  through  along  the  creek  in 
the  bottom. 

“I  kicked  it  out  right  in  front  of 
me,”  he  said.  “She  moved  so  stiff  I 
thought  I could  catch  her,  but  I 
couldn’t.  If  we  put  another  drive 
through  the  bottom  we’ll  get  her 
easily.” 

We  lined  up  only  a few  yards 
apart  and  kicked  through  the  creek 
bottom.  We  were  almost  out  to  the 
fields  before  we  heard  the  crack  of 
a high-powered  rifle.  “Sounded  like 
Earl’s  gun,”  Ted  said. 

It  was.  Earl  had  been  flanking  the 
drive  along  the  upper  edge  of  a 
winter  wheat  field  and  saw  the  doe 
sneak  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and 
stop  while  she  studied  the  open 
ground.  From  about  140  yards  he  put 
a high-velocity  slug  through  her  neck 
from  his  new  300  Magnum.  It  was 
a nice  off-hand  shot,  but  Harry  made 
light  of  it.  “Shucks,”  he  said,  “any- 
one could  hit  a three-legged  deer! 
Especially  with  a scope.  Now  if  you’d 
had  a tough  shot  like  mine  . . .” 

“For  that,  you  can  lug  it  to  the 
car,”  Earl  laughed. 

This  doe  had  been  hit  previously 
by  some  other  hunter  who  either 
didn’t  know  about  it  or  couldn’t  get 
another  shot.  One  of  the  rear  legs 
was  broken  at  the  middle  joint.  Pos- 
sibly she  could  have  survived,  but  we 
were  glad  we  picked  her  up. 

It  was  past  noon  now  and  the  four 
of  us  had  to  be  at  work  at  4:30.  This 
meant  we’d  have  to  be  heading  back 
to  town,  although  Ted’s  license  was 
still  unfilled.  We  offered  to  share  the 
meat  from  Earl’s  deer  with  the  other 
gang,  but  they  declined,  saying  they 
had  plenty  of  meat  and  still  had  a 


couple  of  hours  to  hunt. 

We  kept  close  watch  on  the  fields 
as  we  drove  toward  home,  but  we 
were  within  several  miles  of  there 
without  seeing  anything  when  Ted 
said,  “We’ve  got  half  an  hour  yet. 
I’m  going  to  take  the  dirt  road  back 
this  hollow  yet  before  quitting.”  We 
were  almost  to  the  bottom  of  it  when 
he  said,  “I  see  a deer,”  and  eased  the 
car  to  a stop  behind  a bank. 

“Where  is  it?’  everyone  demanded. 
The  chance  of  filling  our  last  tag  in 
the  last  few  minutes  excited  all  of  us. 

“Standing  in  that  fencerow  over 
there.”  Ted  motioned  across  a briar- 
grown  ravine  to  the  opposite  slope 
where  a bushy  fencerow  led  down  to 
a patch  of  pines.  He  slid  from  the 
car,  crawled  silently  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  paused  there  to  load  his 
rifle.  From  the  car  we  couldn’t  see 
a thing,  but  we  were  afraid  to  move. 
I was  holding  my  breath,  subcon- 
sciously trying  to  help  him  get  a good 
let-off. 

The  blast  of  Ted’s  30-06  startled  us 
even  though  we  were  expecting  it. 
Everyone  piled  out  then,  searching 
the  far  slope.  “Did  you  get  him?” 
Harry  demanded. 

“Sure,”  Ted  said  casually.  “She’s 
over  there  just  this  side  of  those 
pines.  She  moved  a little  while  I 
was  getting  organized  and  took  a 
couple  jumps  after  I shot,  but  I think 
she’s  dead.” 

She  was.  The  bullet  had  gone  in 
at  the  junction  of  neck  and  shoulder. 
I dressed  her  out  hurriedly  while  Ted 
filled  out  his  tag.  Our  time  was  run- 
ning short. 

“That’s  our  last  tag,  isn’t  it?”  Harry 
asked. 

I nodded. 

“Then  I guess  we  might  as  well 
go  to  work,”  he  said.  “The  fun’s  over 
for  this  year.” 
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My  Brother,  Frank,  on  His  First  Deer  Hunt  and  My  Father 
Both  Score  on  the  Same  Day  on  a Half-Baked  Deer  Hunt  Where  Luck 
Piles  Upon  Luck,  and  Frank’s  Rack  Makes  the  Pennsylvania  Record 
Book  . . . 


Beginner’s  Big  Buck  Luck 

By  Charles  R.  Miller 


THERE  IS  A remnancy  about  deer 
hunting.  The  kind  that  brings 
back  happy  memories  and  experiences 
when  hunting  buddies  gather.  Deer 
camps  are  great  for  this,  because  they 
breed  exchanges  of  experiences  and 
jokes.  If  there  are  any  beginning 
hunters  around,  they  are  usually  in 
the  center  of  the  conversation  and 
jokes,  because  neophytes  have  an 
aura  of  luck  surrounding  them.  It 
seems  that  they  have  a higher  suc- 
cess rate  than  the  average  seasoned 
deer  hunter.  In  our  camp  we  jest 
about  volunteering  to  guide  the  “new 
guy”  around  the  first  day,  hoping 
some  luck  will  rub  off.  With  hun- 
dreds of  man-hours  of  related  experi- 


ence from  all  of  the  members  in 
camp,  the  poor  guy  usually  goes  out 
totally  confused  as  to  what  is  the 
best  way  to  hunt.  That  night  the 
camp  is  equally  confused  as  to  why 
he  sees  more  bucks  on  his  first  day 
than  the  whole  camp,  and  often  scores 
on  a big  one. 

GAME  NEWS  occasionally  pub- 
lishes pictures  of  large  bucks  taken  in 
Pennsylvania  by  kids  on  their  first 
hunt.  Or  you  stop  to  look  at  a big 
buck  surrounded  by  a group  of  men 
and  a boy,  and  invariably  before  you 
get  an  answer  to  your  question  of 
who  shot  the  deer  you  see  a sheepish 
grin  come  over  the  youngster’s  face. 
My  brother  Frank  had  big  luck  on 
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his  first  deer  hunt,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  amazing  hunts  I’ve  ever 
heard  about. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
Frank.  He  is  two  years  younger  than 
I am,  and  we  are  opposites  as  far  as 
hunting  goes.  He’s  the  type  of  guy 
that  can’t  get  excited  about  hunting, 
even  deer  hunting  which  he  likes 
most,  until  the  night  before.  Most 
deer  hunters  I know  can’t  wait  until 
the  next  season,  but  Frank,  who  has 
hunted  deer  a couple  of  years  now, 
doesn’t  get  buck  fever  bad  until  after 
he  squeezes  the  trigger. 

He  had  shot  a 30-06  and  a 30-30 
many  times  on  a range  and  was  good 
with  a rifle,  but  he  had  never  gone 
deer  hunting  until  the  fall  of  1967, 
when  he  was  16.  He  couldn’t  go  until 
the  first  Saturday  when  the  season 
was  a week  old.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  didn’t  have  a car  and  wasn’t 
allowed  to  drive  alone.  Nor  did  he 
feel  like  getting  up  early.  Nine 
o’clock  would  do  fine,  he  said,  so  he 
went  into  Dad’s  bedroom  and  woke 
him  up  at  that  time. 

Now  Dad  had  just  returned  from 
deer  camp  in  the  mountains  of  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  where  he  had 
hunted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  without  seeing  a buck.  He  was 
tired  and  sore  from  driving  deer  on 
the  steep  mountains  around  Williams- 
port, and  not  feeling  like  16  at  the 
moment,  he  suggested  staying  in  bed. 
The  staying-in-bed  argument  grew 
stronger  when  he  found  out  it  had 
snowed  six  inches  the  night  before. 
The  thought  of  driving  down  to  the 
rolling  farm  and  wooded  ridge  coun- 
try in  Chester  County,  an  hour  away, 
and  the  possibility  of  getting  stuck  in 
the  snow  instead  of  hunting,  didn’t 
help  Frank’s  plight  at  all.  But  our 
mighty  hunter  prevailed,  and  Frank 
got  Dad  into  the  woods  by  10:30. 

Now  Dad  is  a seasoned  deer  hunter 
who  usually  gets  up  at  the  right  time 
to  go  deer  hunting— before  daybreak! 
But  one  can  already  see  what  taking 
a beginner  (or  being  taken  by  a be- 


ginner) on  a deer  hunt  can  do  to  a 
normal  deer  hunter.  Some  of  the 
crazy  ideas  the  novice  has  about  how 
to  bag  a buck  can  rub  off  on  the 
experienced  hunter  who  is  just  trying 
to  be  cooperative  about  the  whole 
thing. 

The  area  they  hunted  had  at  least 
a square  mile  of  woodland  with  a 
seldom  used  railroad  track  going 
through  the  middle.  They  started 
walking  down  the  track  with  the  be- 
ginner in  the  lead.  It  was  a sunny, 
warm  day  for  December,  and  the 
snow  was  already  beginning  to 
soften.  They  planned  on  walking 
down  the  track  for  about  a half  mile 
and  then  turning  off  and  hiking  up  to 
the  ridge  on  the  right  side.  But  as 
they  started  to  round  a bend,  Frank 
stopped.  Now,  they  didn’t  tell  me 
this,  but  I suspect  that  the  way  things 
were  going,  Dad  probably  kept  on 
walking  until  he  bumped  into  Frank. 

Too  Far  for  Shotgun 

“A  buck,”  Frank  whispered,  spread- 
ing buck  fever  to  his  sleepy  comrade. 

Frank  had  an  Iver  Johnson  20- 
gauge  double-barrel  shotgun  loaded 
with  slugs,  and  the  deer  was  150 
yards  down  the  track— much  too  far 
for  him  to  try.  I had  won  a flip  of 
the  coin  earlier  that  fall  to  decide 
whether  Frank  or  I should  use  the  30- 
30  that  year,  since  we  had  only  one 
rifle  between  us.  I’d  consoled  him 
with  the  fact  that  I was  going  to  be 
able  to  hunt  on  opening  day,  and  that 
I was  going  to  college  in  Huntingdon, 
which  was  in  good  deer  country.  As 
it  turned  out,  I had  to  hunt  three 
years  to  get  my  first  deer.  Anyway, 
I am  sure  that  as  he  ducked  down  to 
let  Dad  shoot  he  was  mumbling  some- 
thing to  himself  about  cleaning  out 
my  ears  with  that  unused  slug. 

That  was  when  their  luck  really 
began!  Dad  whispered  back,  “I  don’t 
see  a rack.  Are  you  sure  it’s  a buck?” 

The  snow  began  to  melt  under 
Frank,  “Yes,  I’m  sure  it’s  a buck, 
shoot  it!” 
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When  they  told  me  about  this  later, 
I suggested  maybe  it  was  a neuter, 
but  they  ignored  my  comment.  All 
the  while,  the  deer  was  standing 
broadside  looking  (I  think  in  disbe- 
lief) at  the  pair.  Birds  were  chirping 
in  the  sunshine,  people  were  sunning 
lazily  in  Bermuda,  and  all  across  the 
state,  people  were  just  getting  out  of 
bed  on  that  beautiful  morning  while 
Frank  and  Dad  disturbed  the  unhur- 
ried atmosphere  by  having  a family 
argument  at  a time  like  that! 

Saw  the  Antler 

The  snow  melted  under  Frank  a 
little  more.  “Shoot  it!  It’s  a buck! 
Shoot  it!” 

Finally  Dad  saw  sun  shining  off 
an  antler.  At  the  boom  of  his  30-06, 
the  buck  jumped  straight  up  like  a 
spring,  and  then  disappeared  in  the 
woods  to  the  right  of  the  track.  They 
ran  down  to  the  spot  and  found 
blood  all  over  the  snow  with  a good 
blood  trail  leading  off  to  the  right. 
Dad  took  the  lead  and  followed  the 
trail  for  about  60  yards  when  they 
bumped  into  another  hunter  on  his 
deer  stand.  He  yelled,  “There’s  your 
deer,  Mister.  I was  just  about  to  shoot 
him  when  he  keeled  over.” 

As  they  walked  up  to  the  deer, 
they  couldn’t  see  antlers,  and  Dad 
had  second  thoughts  about  every- 
thing, ranging  from  game  wardens  to 
reshaping  Frank’s  neck.  But  when 
they  rolled  the  deer  over,  there  was 
an  antler  on  the  other  side.  The  buck 
had  only  one  antler  and  it  was  a Y. 
The  other  had  been  knocked  off  com- 
pletely at  the  base.  Frank’s  luck  had 
already  started  working  full  force, 
but  seemingly  not  for  him. 

The  buck  had  been  shot  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  heart  and  then  ran 
up  to  the  hunter  on  stand.  The  poor 
guy  was  just  getting  ready  to  shoot 
when  the  deer  fell  over.  It  must  have 
been  a frustrating  experience  for  him. 

Dad  showed  Frank  how  to  field- 
dress  the  deer.  Then  they  traded 
guns  and  Frank  hunted  back  to  the 
car  for  lunch  while  Dad  dragged  the 


buck  out  along  the  track.  Just  as  he 
got  to  the  car,  a friend  of  ours,  Don 
Thomas,  pulled  up  in  time  to  help 
Dad  tie  the  buck  onto  the  Volks- 
wagen. Don  is  a humorous  fellow 
who  doesn’t  usually  talk  long  without 
finding  something  to  joke  about.  He 
certainly  didn’t  have  to  look  long  that 
day.  He  had  been  hunting  there  all 
week  with  no  luck,  and  he  hadn’t  seen 
anything  that  morning  since  sunrise. 
So,  I imagine  he  laid  it  on  Dad  pretty 
thick  about  hogging  more  than  his 
share  of  the  luck.  The  Game  Pro- 
tector (they  didn’t  get  his  name)  also 
stopped  by  while  they  were  tying  the 
buck  on  the  car  and  checked  their 
licenses  and  heard  their  story. 

Frank  got  back  to  the  car  about  2 
o’clock  for  lunch.  An  hour  later  he 
went  back  hunting,  and  had  only 
walked  up  the  track  50  yards  or  so 
when  he  saw  a buck  about  200  yards 
farther  up  the  track.  He  threw  the 
rifle  up,  but  had  the  “fever”  too  bad 
to  keep  it  steady,  so  plopped  down 
in  the  snow  and  shot  from  a sitting 
position.  It  was  the  only  time  he  ever 
got  buck  fever  before  he  squeezed 
the  trigger. 

The  Game  Protector  and  Thomas 
happened  to  come  by  almost  at  the 
same  time  that  he  fired.  I guess  they 
were  really  wondering  what  kind  of 
luck  these  guys  were  having  when  no 
one  else  was  scoring  that  day.  Both 
of  them,  plus  Dad,  followed  Frank 
down  to  the  spot  where  the  buck 


Care  of  Deer 
for  Checking  Stations 


Hunters  who  bag  bucks  and 
plan  to  stop  at  one  of  six  deer 
checking  stations  this  year  are 
urged  to  prop  open  the  mouths 
of  their  trophies  to  prevent  jaws 
from  freezing  shut.  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  are  unable  to 
determine  the  age  of  the  deer 
when  jaws  are  frozen  shut. 
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had  been  standing.  Blood  was  all 
over  the  snow,  and  they  followed  the 
trail  for  25  yards  and  found  the  buck 
piled  up  against  a tree  from  a heart 
shot.  And  what  a buck!  It  had  8 
points,  the  rack  was  almost  perfectly 
symmetrical,  and  it  looked  to  be  over 
one  and  one-half  feet  wide.  It  later 
turned  out  to  be  23  inches  across  at 
the  widest  part. 

What  kind  of  deer  would  stand 
there  in  the  open  like  that  and  not 
even  know  what  hit  him,  we  won- 
dered. And  to  make  it  all  the  more 
astonishing,  it  was  a big  buck.  Most 
of  these  are  intelligent,  elusive,  and 
seldom  glimpsed.  It  sure  was  strange. 

By  now,  Frank  was  an  experienced 
deer  gutter,  wise  in  the  ways  of 
cleaning  dumb  whitetails.  Not  only 
had  his  luck  led  him  to  a nice  buck, 
but  it  gave  him  the  pleasurable  job  of 
gutting  a second  deer  for  the  day. 

Everyone  helped  drag  Frank’s  buck 
to  the  Volkswagen— fortunately  not 
having  any  more  deer  impeding  their 
progress  on  the  track.  When  they  got 
to  the  car,  the  Game  Protector’s  wife, 
who  had  stayed  in  their  car,  gave 
her  husband  the  license  number  of 
a carload  of  hunters  who  had  started 
to  untie  Dad’s  buck  fom  the  rear 
bumper  of  “the  bug.”  They  saw  her 
moving  around  in  her  car  and  took 
off  without  the  deer,  but  not  before 
she  got  their  license  number.  Talk 
about  luck! 

2 Big  Deer  on  VW 

Now,  picture  a Volkswagen  with 
two  bucks  draped  on  it.  Not  just 
ordinary  bucks,  mind  you,  but  farm- 
land bucks.  The  smaller  one  on  the 
back  bumper  was  about  180  pounds 
dressed,  and  the  larger  one  on  the 
front  bumper,  the  one  with  the  big 
rack,  was  over  200  pounds  dressed, 
our  butcher  later  estimated.  They 
said  on  the  way  home  one  guy  almost 
hit  another  car  as  he  was  making  a 
turn  at  a busy  intersection.  His  car 
was  making  the  turn  while  his  gaze 
stayed  glued  to  that  menagerie 
stopped  at  the  street  light. 


HE  THREW  HIS  rifle  up,  but  had  the 
"fever”  too  bad  to  keep  it  steady,  so 
he  plopped  down  in  the  snow  and  shot 
from  a sitting  position. 

Frank  and  Dad  had  already  made 
imporant  decisions  before  they  got 
home— like  keeping  the  whole  adven- 
ture a secret  so  they  wouldn’t  get 
tarred  and  feathered  and  run  out  of 
deer  camp  next  year.  Naturally, 
Frank  wanted  the  head  mounted,  and 
it  didn’t  take  much  talking  to  get 
Dad  to  agree.  The  butcher  caped 
the  head  out  nicely  for  them,  and 
they  found  a taxidermist  who  would 
do  the  job.  He  did  a magnificent  job 
on  the  buck.  It  was  the  largest  rack 
the  taxidermist  had  to  do  that  year, 
and  he  suggesed  having  it  scored  by 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

The  Game  Commission  has  several 
places  throughout  the  commonwealth 
where  they  score  big  game  on  speci- 
fied days  of  the  year.  Frank’s  scored 
150-2/8  points.  That  wasn’t  close  to 
getting  into  the  national  record  book, 
but  he  later  received  a certificate 
which  stated  that  it  was  the 
eighteenth  largest  typical  whitetailed 
deer  scored  in  Pennsylvania  in  1969. 
Several  months  later  his  name  was 
listed  in  the  state’s  big  game  records 
program  as  being  in  a three-way  tie 
for  bagging  the  96th  largest  white- 
tailed deer  in  Pennsylvania  since  the 
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FRANK’S  BUCK  scored  150-2.  To  get  a 
big  one  he  advises  you  get  up  late,  hunt 
only  on  comfortable  days,  and  take  along 
a peashooter — ’cause  someone  will  lend 
you  an  '06  when  you  need  it! 

beginning  of  their  record  keeping. 

One  might  think  that  I am  some- 
what jealous  for  not  having  similar 
luck  as  a beginner.  Well,  you’re  right. 
Especially  when  I get  kidded  about 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a big  buck.  I’ve 


only  shot  a doe  up  to  now,  while 
Frank  has  two  bucks  to  his  credit, 
despite  fewer  years  of  hunting  than  I 
have.  Few  deer  hunters  come  off 
half  as  well  as  this.  “All  you  do,” 
Frank  says,  “is  get  up  late,  only  hunt 
on  warm,  comfortable  winter  days, 
and  take  along  a peashooter.  If  you 
need  something  more  potent,  there 
will  always  be  someone  around  to 
lend  you  their  30-06  when  they’re 
through  using  it.” 

So  now  I have  dedicated  the  rest 
of  my  deer  hunting  days  to  finding 
out  what  it  is  that  makes  beginners 
so  lucky  at  deer  hunting.  There  must 
be  a logical  explanation  for  the  way 
those  guys  collect  so  many  bragging- 
size  bucks.  What  do  they  do  that  the 
rest  of  us  don’t  do,  or  what  is  it  that 
the  rest  of  us  do  and  they  don’t  do? 
The  next  time  I'm  trying  to  kill  time, 
and  deer,  on  a deer  stand,  and  the 
thermometer  is  trying  to  compete  for 
the  coldest  day  on  record,  or  rain  is 
tickling  down  the  back  of  my  neck, 
and  no  Game  Protectors  or  their  wives 
or  stupid  bucks  are  anywhere  nearby. 
I’ll  remind  myself  that  deer  hunts 
like  this  one  really  happen  now  and 
then.  Maybe  I’ll  get  a chance  to  be 
taken  on  a hunt  by  a beginner  and 
have  similar  luck.  If  that  doesn’t 
work,  maybe  I’ll  just  quit  hunting 
deer  and  begin  all  over  again  next 
year.  Possibly  that’s  the  secret  for 
getting  beginner’s  luck  every  deer 
season! 


With  a Taillight 

A firefly  is  not  a fly  but  a beetle. 

Weather  Report 

Beavers  always  cut  their  winter  supply  of  wood  in  good  season.  An  early 
cutting  generally  means  an  early  winter. 

Doesn’t  Like  Heights 

The  parrot  does  not  build  a nest  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  soft  dust  that 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees. 
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We've  All  Heard  of  the  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas  and  that 
Partridge  in  a Pear  Tree,  but  Did  You  Ever  Hear 
About  the  Twelve  Days  of  Buck  Season  and  . . . 


The  3-Point  in  a Winter  Wheat  Field 


Dear  Tony: 

1st  day— Nov.  27,  '72 

Entered  woods  at  camp  approxi- 
mately 15  miles  from  residence. 
Entered  under  the  cover  of  dark- 

Iness.  Advised  hunting  companion 
to  stay  at  locaton  where  writer 
killed  a buck  the  last  two  years. 
Went  to  new  location.  Sighted  first 
suspect  at  0700;  turned  out  to  be 
female  of  the  species.  Sighted  first 
male  at  0710;  did  not  shoot  because 
animal  possessed  unsatisfactory 
antlers  (spikes).  Saw  approximately 
6 more  doe  during  entire  day.  In- 
experienced companion  killed  3- 


The  accompanying  item  is  a copy 
of  an  actual  letter  received  by  Tony 
Capitano  of  Pittston  from  a hunting 
pal.  Tony  thought  GAME  NEWS 
readers  would  get  a kick  out  of  it. 
We  agree.— Ed. 


pointer  at  old  stand  at  0710  (his 
first  buck).  Regret  being  generous 
with  sacred  hunting  stand. 

2nd  day— Nov  28,  ’72 

Heavy  snow,  poor  visibility,  few 
hunters  moving  deer.  Sighted  two 
doe.  Made  27  bucks,  playing  poker. 

3rd  day— Nov.  29,  ’72 

Hunted  entire  day,  saw  four  doe. 
Walking  conditions  in  woods  poor 
due  to  crunchy  snow.  Drove  buck 
to  unknown  hunter.  Regret  passing 
up  spike,  regret  putting  companion 
on  post. 

Wife  advised  seeing  13  deer  in 
backyard  first  day  of  hunting  sea- 
son. Two  large  bucks.  Regretted 
going  hunting.  Sighted  large  trophy 
buck  week  before  hunting  season 
approximately  500  yards  from  home. 
Had  gone  spotlighting  several  nights 
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and  sighted  trophy  buck  approx- 
imately five  times  within  500  yards 
of  residence. 

4th  day— Nov.  30,  ’72 

Hunted  several  hours,  saw  several 
doe.  Regret  spike  even  more. 
Getting  a feeling  this  is  the  year 
buck  streak  is  broken. 

5th  day— Dec.  1,  '72 

Hunted  several  hours,  saw  a 
couple  of  doe.  Regret  the  above 
regrets. 

6th  day — Dec.  2,  '72 

Hunted  couple  of  hours,  saw  doe. 
Do  not  want  to  talk  about  it. 

7th  day — Dec.  3,  ’72 

Made  like  the  Lord  and  rested. 

8th  day— Dec.  4,  '72 

Hunted  entire  day,  saw  doe,  be- 
came ill  thinking  about  not  being 
humble.  Promised  never  to  pass  up 
spike. 

9th  day— Dec.  5,  ’72 

Hunted  entire  day,  saw  doe.  My 
moment  of  truth  arrived  late  in  the 
evening.  Saw  4-point  buck  standing 
in  open  field  approximately  100 
yards  away.  Took  careful  aim, 
pulled  trigger,  watched  buck  run 
into  woods.  Checked  for  blood,  hair, 
tracks,  etc.  Evidence  of  bullet  pass- 
ing over  deer  present.  “Humility  is 
the  Name  of  the  Game’’  quote  taken 
from  Dec.  ’72  issue  of  GAME  NEWS. 
Old-timers  advise  when  shooting 
downhill  hold  low  or  you  will  shoot 
over  target.  Old-timers  heap  smart. 
No  longer  have  regret.  Now  pos- 
sessed by  devil.  Now  full  of  hate. 
Hate  self  for  poor  shot.  Hate  self 
for  passing  up  spike.  Hate  self  for 
being  generous  with  old  deer  stand. 
Hate  old  hunting  companion  who 
put  curse  on  this  insane  hunter. 
Curse  affixed  with  last  correspon- 
dence. (Explanation  here  is  that 
in  my  last  letter  to  my  friend  I in- 
vited him  to  hunt  at  our  camp  and 
told  him  that  if  he  didn't,  I hoped 


he  wouldn’t  get  a deer.)  Hate  self 
for  not  scoping  in  rifle.  Hate  self 
for  having  one  bullet  in  rifle. 

Full  of  suspense?  You  probably 
think  he  got  the  trophy.  Perhaps 
you  think  the  curse  worked. 

10th  day— Dec.  6,  *72 

Hunted  a couple  of  hours,  Saw 
more  doe.  Beginning  to  believe  in 
witchcraft. 

11th  day— Dec.  7,  ’72 

Hunted  a couple  of  hours.  Saw 
doe.  Thought  about  taking  up  golf 
or  bowling. 

12th  day — Dec.  8,  '72 

(Two  days  left),  worked  midnight 
to  8 a.m.  Went  hunting  one  half 
mile  from  home  at  8.  Walked  across 
winter  wheat  field.  Watched  field 
for  five  minutes.  Observed  move- 
ment in  woods.  Three  deer  entered 
field  at  full  run.  Male  leading  two 
doe.  Raised  rifle  to  shoulder,  took 
careful  aim.  Trophy  fell,  after  slight 
pressure  to  trigger.  Approached 
my  trophy  with  heart  full  of  happies, 
face  full  of  smiles.  Laughed  at 
curses.  Reflected  upon  recent  suc- 
cessful years.  Reflected  upon  sport-’ 
ing  article  that  stated  if  you  want 
trophy,  DO  NOT  SHOOT  FIRST 
DEER.  You  must  discipline  yourself. 
Reflected  upon  recent  disturbing 
emotions.  Decided  all  adversity  was 
designed  for  this  moment  of 
triumph. 

Now  comes  the  important  part. 
How  big  is  the  rack? 

Decided  trophies  are  relative;  also 
decided  trophies  are  what  you  make 
of  them.  Decided  it  was  too  late 
to  be  fussy.  Decided  a 3-pointer 
with  one  horn  is  beautiful.  A 4- 
pointer  if  you  want  to  count  the 
broken-off  horn. 

Like  all  good  stories,  this  one  has 
a moral:  HALF  A RACK  IS  BETTER 
THAN  NONE. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lucky  Hunter 

P.S.  Regret  not  hunting  with  you. 
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Forty-Dollar  Dilemma 

By  Rev.  Paul  R.  Jukes 


OPENING  DAY  morning  of  the 
1972  Pennsylvania  deer  season 
found  me  wending  my  way  through 
the  snow-covered  woodlot  behind  my 
parents’  home  in  Wrightsville,  War- 
ren County.  It  was  a familiar  scene 
that  had  been  re-enacted  every  open- 
ing day  for  the  past  15  years  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  when  I was 
away  attending  Bible  College.  Except 
for  some  new  equipment— a Reming- 
ton 700  BDL  270  with  a Redfield 
3-9X  scope  I had  recently  acquired  in 
my  incessant  gun  swapping  deals, 
and  a shiny  Buck  hunting  knife  I had 
won  the  year  before  in  an  archery 
shooting  contest— the  picture  was  al- 
most an  exact  repeat  of  the  past.  I 
say  “almost”  because  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  pinned  between 
the  shoulders  of  my  wool  jacket, 
above  the  blaze  orange  vest  I wore, 
was  a nonresident  license  which  had 
cost  me  forty  hard  earned  dollars. 

Yes,  I had  come  home  to  hunt,  for 
a vacation,  for  the  holidays,  returning, 
like  the  questing  salmon  of  the  oceans, 
to  the  home  place  of  familiarity  and 
welcome.  The  previous  March  we 
had  accepted  a new  pastorate  in  Am- 
sterdam, N.Y.,  which  is  located  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  about  30  miles 
west  of  Albany.  Thus  I had  relin- 
quished the  Pennsylvania  resident 
status  I had  enjoyed  for  the  pre- 
vious fourteen  seasons,  and  all  that 
went  with  it:  the  alder  thickets,  with 
their  grouse  and  woodcock;  the  wend- 
ing streams  of  bass  and  trout,  wood 
ducks  and  mallards;  the  farmlands, 
plentiful  with  ringnecks  and  rabbits, 
crows  and  woodchucks;  and  the  deer 
and  turkeys  in  the  woodlot  behind 
the  old  homestead. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  I 
began  to  get  restless.  Deer  season 
was  coming,  and  here  I was,  350  long 
miles  from  home,  in  an  alien  envir- 


onment, hungering  for  the  familiar 
hills  and  runs,  the  sights  and  sounds, 
the  thrill  of  anticipation  as  the  clock 
ticked  off  the  last  few  minutes  until 
the  opening  hour.  To  put  it  mildly, 
I was  homesick! 

But  when  the  price  of  the  license 
is  over  half  of  your  weekly  salary, 
you  naturally  wonder  if  there  is  much 
loss  to  suffer.  Would  it  really  be 
worth  it?  For  five  years  I have  been 
privileged  to  be  married  to  a most 
understanding  wife.  When  I began  to 
talk  night  and  day  of  going  home  to 
hunt,  she  willingly  went  along  with 
the  idea.  With  the  help  of  a few 
odd  jobs  and  some  judicious  skimp- 
ing and  saving,  we  reserved  our  two 
week  vacation  for  the  whole  12  days 
of  buck  season.  . . . 

With  doubts,  questions,  and  mis- 
givings running  through  my  mind,  I 
trekked  into  the  sporting  goods  store, 
elbowed  my  way  through  the  growing 
mob  of  hopeful  Nimrods,  and  filled 
out  the  application  for  the  non- 
resident license.  It  was  not  yet  too 
late  to  change  my  mind— I badly 
needed  a new  suit;  my  wife  had 
mentioned  something  about  a carpet 
for  the  living  room  floor;  there  were 
still  some  unpaid  doctor  and  hospital 
bills  incurred  due  to  an  asthmatic 
condition  which  I contracted  after 
moving  to  Amsterdam;  Christmas 
was  coming.  . . . 

Mind  Made  Up 

“Next,”  called  the  clerk.  I laid  the 
two  $20  bills,  a quarter  and  a dime  on 
the  smooth  glass  counter  top  and  re- 
luctantly pushed  it  across  to  her  with 
the  completed  application. 

“Forty  dollars  to  go  deer  hunting? 
You  must  be  out  of  your  mind!” 

I had  already  heard  that  statement 
from  some  of  our  New  York  acquain- 
tances, but  my  mind  was  made  up. 


DECEMBER , 1973 


THE  FIRST  MORNING  of  the  1972  deer 
season  found  me  on  Warren  County's 
snow-covered  hills,  wearing — for  the  first 
time  in  my  life — a nonresident  Pennsyl- 
vania hunting  license.  Buying  it  required 
considerable  soul  searching,  but  the  steaks 
and  chops  from  my  deer  proved  we  made 
the  right  decision. 


After  all,  it  was  nobody  else’s  busi- 
ness, anyhow. 

We  had  arrived  early  Saturday 
morning  so  I could  have  ample  time 
to  get  my  license  and  spend  the  after- 
noon scouting.  There  was  enough 
snow  in  the  woods  to  reveal  plenty 
of  tracks,  all  near  the  familiar  runs 
and  paths.  It  was  good  to  be  home. 

I reached  my  morning  stand  in  the 
chilly,  pre-dawn  darkness,  slipped 
five  130-grain  handloads  into  the 
magazine  of  the  270,  closed  the  bolt, 
snapped  the  safety  on,  removed  the 
covers  from  the  scope,  and  checked 
to  make  certain  it  was  set  at  3X.  I 
was  situated  halfway  up  a steep  pin- 
nacle known  as  “The  Knob”  by  local 
residents.  My  stand  afforded  a view 
of  three  converging,  well-used  deer 
trails,  but  with  the  multitude  of  open- 
ing day  hunters  invading  the  woods, 
I knew  the  deer  would  forsake  their 
well-used  thruways  in  their  attempts 
to  elude  the  hunters.  I also  knew 
enough  to  expect  deer  to  appear  al- 
most anywhere,  but  was  confident 
that  with  the  270  I could  shoot  as  far 
as  I could  clearly  see.  I had  done 
enough  bench  shooting  and  load  test- 
ing during  the  summer  to  realize  the 
capabilities  of  my  handloaded  Sierra 
spitzer  bullets  backed  with  60  grains 
of  4831.  Although  I had  shot  nothing 
except  paper  targets  with  this  new 
outfit,  I had  experience  enough  to 
know  that  any  deer  affording  a half- 
way decent  shot  up  to  400  yards  was 
in  for  trouble,  for  I had  sniped  many 
woodchucks  and  a few  crows  up  to 
that  distance  with  my  heavy-barreled 
220  Swift  and  a 6mm  Remington 
while  living  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  last  few  minutes  of  waiting 
quickly  passed.  Then  a barrage  an- 
nounced that  the  1972  season  was 
underway.  Shot  after  shot  echoed 
and  reverberated  from  hill  to  hill  as 
I anxiously  scanned  the  valley  below 
for  signs  of  movement.  I couldn’t 
help  wondering  if  any  of  the  shooting 
had  been  done  by  my  father  or  my 
younger  brother,  both  stationed  on 
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the  hillside  to  my  left.  Two  years 
before  they  had  each  gotten  their 
deer  in  about  the  same  vicinity  they 
were  now  hunting.  My  brother’s  deer 
had  been  a huge  8-point,  his  first 
ever,  a wonderful  trophy  which 
helped  compensate  for  the  previous 
year  he  had  missed  while  in  Vietnam 
with  the  Marines,  hunting  bigger 
game. 

An  hour  passed— no  deer.  Two 
hours  . . . three  ...  A movement 
off  to  my  right  attracted  my  attention, 
but  it  was  only  another  hunter  coming 
into  the  woods,  his  bright-red  suit 
winking  through  the  brush  below.  A 
noise  behind  me—  I turned  to  see  a 
lone  deer  making  its  way  downhill 
toward  my  stand.  The  pounding  of 
my  heart  quickly  subsided  when  I 
saw  no  antlers  adorning  its  head.  It 
passed  within  30  feet  of  my  stand  and 
vanished  into  the  brush  below.  The 
cracks  and  booms  of  the  rifles  di- 
minished, and  now  only  occasionally 
a shot  rang  out.  It  was  nearing  11 
o’clock  when,  reaching  into  my  coat 
pocket  for  a cheese  and  bologna 
sandwich,  I spotted  another  hunter 
coming  up  the  hill  toward  me,  his 
blaze  orange  vest  announcing  his 
presence  long  before  he  was  really 
visible.  It  was  Dad.  His  left  hand 
clutched  a Thermos  instead  of  his 
Savage  30/30,  and  as  he  came  closer 
I spotted  a telltale  red  stain  on  his 
right  coat  sleeve. 

“Lose  your  rifle?”  I asked  inno- 
cently, vainly  trying  to  hide  my  ex- 
citement. 

“Didn’t  want  to  lug  it  clear  back 
here,”  he  replied  with  a grin,  thrust- 
ing the  Thermos  in  my  direction, 
turning  so  I could  see  the  tag  missing 
from  the  top  right  corner  of  his 
license.  He  sensed  the  next  question, 
so  he  went  ahead  with  the  details. 
“.  . . about  7:15  ..  . saw  him  coming 
through  the  brush.  Shot  too  quick 
and  he  ran  down  to  the  evergreens. 
I knew  I hit  him  so  I circled  around 
and  caught  him  bedded  down  under 
a big  pine.  Finished  him  off  with  a 


shot  through  the  neck.  An  8-point, 
about  130  pounds.” 

The  story  of  my  life— I should  have 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  I 
thought  to  myself.  The  same  thing 
had  happened  the  year  my  brother 
got  his  big  8-point;  if  I had  been 
in  his  place  I would  have  gotten  a 50- 
yard  shot  with  the  Smith  & Wesson 
357  Magnum  I chose  to  hunt  with 
that  year.  Always  in  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time.  But  it  was  too 
early  to  get  discouraged  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  I gulped  down  the  hot 
coffee  and  the  sandwiches,  and 
handed  the  empty  Thermos  back  to 
Dad. 

How  Many  More? 

“I’ll  go  back  around  the  other  side. 
Maybe  I can  drive  one  over  this  way. 
I’ll  come  back  about  4 o’clock  to 
help  you  drag  yours  out.”  Then  he 
was  on  his  way,  the  graying  hairs  of 
his  aging  head  peeking  from  beneath 
his  orange  cap.  I couldn’t  help  but 
wonder,  as  he  disappeared  over  the 
hill,  just  how  many  seasons  were 
left  on  his  calendar  of  life;  how  many 
more  times  would  we  thrill  to  the 
stimulating  excitement  of  opening 
day?  Life  is  so  uncertain  . . . could 
we  count  on  the  next  year  ...  or  the 
next?  Right  then,  whether  I got  a 
deer  or  not,  I was  glad  I had  come 
home  to  hunt. 

The  day  passed  all  too  quickly,  and 
by  closing  time  I had  glassed  nine 
deer,  all  antlerless.  My  brother  had 
observed  25  or  30  with  equal  results. 
With  reluctance  we  left  our  stands, 
hoping  for  a better  day  tomorrow. 
While  eating  supper  that  evening  my 
wife  voiced  her  disappointment  at  my 
unsuccessful  venture.  I tried  to  assure 
her  that  there  was  plenty  of  time 
yet  to  get  a deer— after  all,  we  already 
had  one  hanging  on  the  meat  pole; 
surely  there  were  more  bucks  than 
that  one  still  in  the  woods.  With  this 
encouraging  thought  in  mind  I fell 
into  bed,  exhausted  from  the  journey 
and  the  stress  of  the  day. 
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I awoke  with  a start.  The  luminous 
dial  of  the  alarm  clock  indicated  4:30 
a.m.  I was  dead  tired,  so  I rolled  over 
and  drifted  back  to  sleep.  A knock 
on  the  door  jarred  me  once  again  to 
reality— it  was  almost  7 o’clock.  Stum- 
bling out  of  bed,  I dressed  quickly 
and  hurried  to  breakfast.  Outside  it 
was  snowing,  but  the  thermometer 
registered  about  15°  warmer  than  it 
had  been  the  previous  morning.  While 
we  ate.  Dad  outlined  the  program  for 
the  day. 

“Let’s  go  up  on  the  hill  by  the 
Hogsback  Crossing  awhile,”  he  sug- 
gested, and  we  were  soon  on  our  way. 

Wrong  Again 

I stood  at  the  crossing  while  Dad 
made  a circle  through  the  woods.  His 
desire  to  help  me  get  a deer  matched 
my  own  determination  to  get  one. 
We  drew  a blank  that  morning,  how- 
ever, and  returned  to  the  house  for 
lunch  and  hot  coffee.  I decided  to 
return  to  my  former  stand  for  the 
afternoon,  and  headed  for  the  familiar 
spot.  I was  less  than  a hundred  yards 
from  it  when  I stopped  short.  There, 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  me,  lay  a 
fresh  pile  of  innards.  I thought  I had 
heard  some  shooting  in  that  vicinity 
about  9:30  that  morning,  but  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  close  to  the  place 
where  I should  have  been.  I mentally 
kicked  myself  all  the  way  up  the  hill 
to  my  stand,  resolutely  determined  to 
stay  there  until  dark.  My  dilemma 
was  fast  resolving  itself  into  a pre- 
dicament. Here  I was,  a nonresident 
“resident”  hunting  in  his  own  back- 
yard, but  still  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time.  I recalled  statistics 
which  revealed  that  over  75  percent 
of  the  antlered  deer  taken  in  the  1971 
season  were  shot  on  opening  day,  and 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  sea- 
son kill  were  taken  by  out-of-state 
hunters.  It  seemed  like  all  the  odds 
were  against  me,  but  I was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  it.  I had 
already  resolved  to  shoot  the  first 
legal  buck  I saw,  but  so  far  I had 


glassed  almost  a dozen  deer,  none 
having  antlers. 

The  snow,  which  had  begun  to  fall 
before  I left  the  house,  continued 
throughout  the  afternoon.  By  3 o’clock 
everything  was  covered  with  a thick, 
wet  layer  of  white,  making  it  nearly 
impossible  to  see  more  than  100  yards 
through  the  snow-laden  brush.  The 
quiet  reverie  was  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  shot  or  two,  a direct  con- 
trast to  the  noisesome  barrage  of 
opening  day.  I began  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  returning  to  my  old  stand. 
I began  to  wonder  if  maybe  I hadn’t 
possibly  been  a little  foolish  in  gam- 
bling against  the  hope  of  succeeding 
too  soon  or,  worse  yet,  not  at  all. 
Maybe  I should  have  forgotten  all 
about  it  . . . should  have  kept  that 
$40  . . . should  have  stayed  home  . . . 
should  have  . . . But  it  was  too  late, 
now. 

So  wrapped  up  was  I in  my  con- 
templation that  I hardly  noticed  the 
movement  below  me.  It  was  Dad 
again. 

“Nothing  yet?”  he  queried. 

I shook  my  head,  knowing  he  sensed 
my  disappointment  even  greater 
than  I. 

“I  was  thinking,”  he  continued. 
“You  know,  with  this  storm  all  after- 
noon, why  don’t  we  go  over  on  the 
other  hill,  by  that  old  orchard.  Just 
might  catch  one  coming  out  to  feed 
early.” 

I felt  it  was  more  of  a suggestion 
than  a command,  more  statement  than 
question,  yet  there  was  something  in 
his  voice  that  assured  me  that  the 
ultimate  decision  was  mine.  I had 
already  flunked  out  twice,  more  or 
less.  Everyone  knows  that  whenever 
you  leave  your  stand  that  is  just  the 
time  a deer— your  deer— will  saunter 
by.  I wanted  to  stay— I wanted  to  go. 

I glanced  at  my  watch;  quitting  time 
was  less  than  an  hour  away.  We’d 
have  to  hurry. 

I picked  up  the  270.  “Let’s  go.” 

We  were  within  100  yards  of  the 
orchard  when  a deer  popped  into 
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view  in  front  of  us.  In  one  leap  he 
was  gone. 

“There  goes  a buck!’ 

“It’s  a doe,”  I replied,  for  in  the 
fading  light  I could  see  no  horns. 
“That  was  a buck.” 

There  was  something  in  Dad’s  voice 
that  assured  me  he  was  right  and  I 
was  wrong.  I left  him  then,  running 
for  all  I was  worth  through  the  knee- 
deep  snow,  around  the  abandoned, 
dilapidated  farmhouse,  knowing  my 
efforts  were  in  vain.  I ran  ...  I 
prayed  ...  I ran  some  more.  I stop- 
ped to  rest  and  catch  my  breath.  That 
was  it.  My  only  chance  and  I’d  blown 
it.  Should  have  stayed  home;  forgot 
about  it.  Should  have  known  better. 
Should  have  been  there  earlier. 
Should  have  . . . Then  I saw  him.  Or 
it,  I should  say,  for  it  was  barely 
visible  as  it  stood  alone  under  the 
canopy  of  the  apple  tree,  still  as  a 
statue,  alert  for  the  danger  it  sensed. 
No  horns.  I was  sure.  I knew  it.  I 
half  crouched  in  the  snow  to  skylight 
the  deer  against  the  lighter  tops  of 
the  trees.  What  a qaundary.  Only 
50  yards  away,  I couldn’t  move. 

Then  it  turned,  and  I finally  could 


see  that  it  was  a he.  A long,  smooth 
pair  of  spikes  curved  upward  and 
outward  from  the  top  of  his  head.  A 
legal  buck— the  object  of  my  search. 
Quietly,  swiftly,  I simultaneously 
slid  off  the  safety  and  brought  the 
Remington  to  the  familiar  spot  on 
my  shoulder  and  his.  The  rifle 
cracked.  The  deer  was  gone,  into 
the  brush  in  one  long,  swift  leap.  But 
I had  hit  him,  I was  sure  of  it.  I ran 
to  the  spot— no  blood!  I followed  the 
tracks— no  blood!  Then  it  dawned  on 
me  that  I might  be  following  the 
wrong  tracks.  The  snow  was  covered 
with  them.  I made  a half  circle.  There 
ahead  of  me  a spray  of  blood  had 
christened  the  fresh  snow.  Then  an- 
other . . . and  another.  And  up  ahead, 
on  the  white  blanket  of  damp  soft- 
ness, laid  the  solution  to  my  dilemma. 

I unloaded  the  270,  hung  it  and 
my  jacket  on  a nearby  tree,  hollered 
for  Dad,  and  removed  my  shiny 
Buck  knife  from  the  sheath.  The  fun 
was  over— the  work  was  just  begin- 
ning. It  was  almost  dark  when  Dad 
reached  me,  but  I could  see  the  grin 
on  his  face  long  before  he  got  to  me, 
he  was  just  that  happy.  And  so  was  I. 


One  of  a Kind 

Bats  are  the  only  mammals  capable  of  sustained  flight.  Flying  squirrels 
can  only  glide. 


Helps  in  Winter 

Birds  have  the  highest  body  temperatures  of  all  creatures— 104  to  110 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 


But  Who  Listens? 

Frogs  are  able  to  sing  under  water  because  they  normally  sing  with  their 
mouths  and  nostrils  closed. 


Information  Needed  on  Antlered  Does 

Female  deer  with  antlers  are  of  special  interest  to  scientists  working 
with  this  species  of  wildlife.  Anyone  killing  such  an  animal  is  requested 
to  call,  collect.  Dr.  Howard  Turner,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health, 
at  412  - 683-1620,  extension  538.  He  would  like  to  examine  the  repro- 
ductive tract  and  the  head  of  the  animal. 
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AL  WILLOUGHBY,  Dan- 
ville, above;  Tom  Riava, 
Erie,  below. 


RANDY  VESEY,  Diamond, 
Ohio,  above. 


TAMMY  BERRESFORI 
with  trophy  taken  by  hg 
father,  Tom,  of  Shenar 
doah. 

Pennsyl 


LOUIS  BRET  BUCCIELS,  Philadelphia,  above 
left;  Bill  and  Debra  Fetterolf,  Hegins,  with 
father  Dick's  deer. 


BARRY  BREAKIRON,  Dunbar, 
took  buck  above.  J.  S.  Ziccardi, 
Philadelphia,  below. 


TOM  DEPTOIA,  Homer  City,  above  left;  k 
Michitsch,  Lahaska;  below  left,  Mike  Harrif 
and  sons  Bob  and  Bill,  of  Butler. 


BOB  KIRSCHNER, 
McKeesport,  above, 
and  fine  trophy  taken 
with  bow. 


BB,  above  left;  buck  taken  by  Don  Lowman, 
, above  right. 


KEN  HULL,  Hanover,  took 
nice  buck  above. 


r Trophies 


DONALD  LEONE, 
of  Smock,  Pa., 
above. 


DAN  POLANDER,  Jefferson, 
took  trophy  above;  Scott 
Merrill,  of  Patton,  below. 


tr;  Frank 
k Bartley 


CLINTON  BAKER,  Walter  Baker, 
Wellsboro,  Klare  Kephart  and 
Archie  Oplinger,  Prospect  Park, 
above.  Joe  Retzer,  below  left; 
Mike  Whaling,  Erie,  below  right. 


JUDY  AND  GEORGE  GQDZJN,  of  Port  Vue,  above; 
Wayne  Fusinatti,  Newfield,  N.  J.,  below  left; 
Bucky  Gongaware,  Irwin. 


GUILA  KAUFMJ 
12,  of  Oval,  S 
above. 


BILL  WEBSTER,  Abingdon,  Md.,  above  left; 
Larry  Honeycutt,  Baltimore,  right;  John, 
Charles  and  Jim  Stamm,  Aliquippa,  with 
deer  and  turkey  trophies. 


TEN  NICE  BUCKS  taken  I 
Snyder  County's  “Sha< 
Mountain  Gang.’’  Belc 
left.  Jay  Yoder,  13,  Oxfor 


L.  E.  ENGLERT,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  above; 
right,  Mrs.  Norma 
Taylor,  Baltimore. 


MIKE  AND  MERRALD 
AMOS,  Holland,  Pa., 
with  their  Potter 
County  bucks. 


MIKE  VINNICH,  Girard,  Ohio,  above  left; 
Lynn  Haskins,  Hallstead,  right. 


PETE  JOHNSTON,  Kennett  Square,  above, 
with  two  fine  trophies;  below  right,  Rus- 
sell Dayhoff,  Philadelphia,  and  big  buck 
taken  with  muzzle-loader. 


I.LWOOD  M.  STUTER,  Belleville,  above 
Ift;  Gary  McLaughlin,  Cornwells  Heights, 
i»ht;  Andrew  Heath,  Gary,  Ind.,  below 
Ift;  buck  taken  by  Roy  Lefner,  Lancaster, 
blow  right. 
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Just  A sitten’  and  A chewin’ 
LUZERNE  COUNTY  - I thought 
I’d  heard  all  the  excuses  for  being  in 
the  field  with  a rifle  after  having 
killed  a deer,  but  last  deer  season  I 
learned  another.  I saw  this  young 
senior  citizen  farmer,  who  I knew  had 
taken  a deer,  sitting  comfortably  in  a 
fencerow.  I asked  what  he  was  doing 
and  he  broke  me  up  when  he  stated, 
“I’m  just  sittin’  here  chewin’  tobacco, 
Bob,  just  chewin’  tobacco.”  He  was, 
too!— District  Game  Protector  R.  W. 
Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Touchy 

CLARION  AND  JEFFERSON 
COUNTIES— If  anyone  noticed  a state 
vehicle.  weave  back  and  forth  and 
suddenly  swerve  to  the  side  of  the 
highway,  here  is  the  explanation. 
After  checking  on  a sale  of  timber 
from  State  Game  Lands,  I returned  to 
my  vehicle  and  started  driving  down 
the  road.  After  three  sharp  pains  in 
the  seat,  I realized  I was  sitting  on 
a large  bee  while  wearing  my  thin 
summer  trousers!  — Land  Manager 
L.  L.  Harshbarger,  Knox. 


Leaving  a Trail  Behind  Them 

WYOMING  COUNTY- A calend 
is  not  needed  to  show  when  anoth 
season  opens.  A fresh  supply  of  lun 
papers,  beer  and  soda  cans  and  b( 
ties  indicate  that  the  sportsmen  ( 
have  arrived.— Land  Manager  G. 
Sprankle,  Mehoopany. 


They’re  Not  Pets 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Recent] 
another  chapter  in  the  never  endii 
saga  of  wildlife  vs.  man  was  written 
Clinton  County.  While  on  my  way 
Centre  County,  I received  a call  co 
cerning  a nuisance  deer  near  my  de 
tination.  Investigation  showed  th 
it  was  a young  buck  which  had  bei 
fed  and  tamed  by  a well  meanii 
person.  The  problem  was  that  ti 
deer  had  decided  to  bestow  1 
“friendship”  on  local  residents  wl 
didn’t  care  for  his  affections.  Aft 
spending  over  an  hour  trying  to  ca 
ture  the  deer  without  injuring  hii 
he  was  finally  subdued  with  the  he 
of  LEA  Jack  Lavery  and  several  loc 
residents.  The  deer  was  released  < 
State  Game  Lands  89  with  no  injuri 
other  than  a few  brush  bums.  TI 
was  one  of  the  rare  cases  where 
nuisance  animal  could  be  caught  ar 
released  with  no  injury  to  humans  1 
to  himself.  Most  cases  result  in  dea 
or  injury  to  the  animal.  I certain 
hope  all  those  that  witnessed  the  i 
cident  learned  the  lesson  that  wi 
animals  are  not  pets  and  should  1 
left  alone  and  in  the  woods.— Distri 
Game  Protector  L.  D.  Snyder,  Jers( 
Shore. 
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Ask  Permission 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - While  sign- 
ing up  Safety  Zone  cooperators,  I was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  fanners 
that  wanted  to  know  if  I had  a sign 
that  said,  “Ask  permission  before  you 
hunt.”  As  we  teach  in  our  hunter 
safety  program,  it  is  only  common 
courtesy  to  ask  permission  before  you 
go  onto  someone’s  land.  So  the  next 
time  you’re  afield,  don’t  think  that 
just  because  you  don’t  see  any  posters 
that  it  is  all  right  to  hunt.  Find  the 
farmer’s  house  and  ask  permission,  or 
maybe  the  next  time  you  come  back 
you  will  find  posters  and  they’ll  say, 
“NO  HUNTING.”  - District  Game 
Protector  G.  F.  Mock,  Cobum. 


Wanta  Feel  At  Home? 

FOREST  AND  WARREN  COUN- 
TIES— Why  is  it  that  some  people— 
not  all  by  any  means— come  to  the 
State  Game  Lands  or  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  to  get  away  from  the 
pollution  and  garbage  of  the  cities, 
and  while  camping  live  in  a regular 
pig  sty?  When  you  ask  them  about 
their  litter,  they  always  tell  you  they 
were  going  to  pick  it  up  before  they 
left.  This  garbage  is  usually  strewn 
for  a hundred  feet  around  the  camp- 
site. Why  must  a few  always  make 
so  many  look  bad?— Land  Manager 
D.  W.  Gross,  Marienville. 


They’re  Game  Animals? 

RUTLER  COUNTY- While  talking 
to  a landowner  this  past  month,  he 
told  me  he  did  not  care  how  many 
deer  were  poached  but  he  begged  us 
to  make  night  patrols  around  his  farm 
because  while  we  were  in  the  area  no 
one  bothered  his  beef  cattle.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  J.  D.  Swigart, 
Butler. 


MERCER  COUNTY  - The  first 
day  of  dove  season,  I asked  a 
hunter  how  his  luck  was  running 
and  if  he  had  seen  any  doves.  He 
proudly  showed  me  his  first  bird 
of  the  day  and  stated,  “A  flock  of 
30  birds  came  over.  I got  this  one.” 
The  bird  he  held  up  for  my  in- 
spection was  a large  black  crow. 
Now  I am  wondering  if  he  misun- 
derstood my  question,  really  thought 
he  had  a dove,  or  was  pulling  my  leg. 
I’ll  let  you  decide.— District  Game 
Protector  L.  P.  Heade,  Mercer. 


Let  Mother  Nature  Do  It 

PERRY  COUNTY -l  recently  re- 
ceived a complaint  about  a turkey 
vulture  attacking  a young  girl.  It 
seems  the  bird  had  been  picked  up 
when  young  and  reared  by  some  well 
meaning  person.  After  being  fed  by 
humans  he  could  not  find  food  for 
himself  and  when  freed  flew  to  the 
nearest  people  he  could  find  and 
sought  a handout.  Such  a large  bird 
flying  close  to  people  not  used  to  this 
action  by  a vulture  caused  them  con- 
siderable concern.  It  seems  we  can’t 
repeat  this  advice  often  enough,  but 
— leave  young  wildlife  in  the  woods  — 
District  Game  Protector  B.  K.  Moore, 
Loysville. 
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Exodus 

BERKS  COUNTY -In  observance 
of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day, 
the  Game  Protectors,  deputies  and 
wives  from  Berks,  Lebanon  and  Dau- 
phin Counties  met  at  Deputy  Yost’s 
residence.  As  we  were  partaking  of 
some  fine  shoo-fly  pie,  someone 
glanced  up  and  saw  a snake  in  the 
recessed  light.  There  was  a yell,  and 
as  Mrs.  Yost  caught  the  12-inch  black 
snake  by  hand,  fast  footfalls  drew  our 
attention  to  the  door.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  three  of  these  intrepid 
people,  including  my  wife,  were  try- 
ing to  get  through  the  doorway  at  the 
same  time!  “Where  are  they  going?” 
Mrs.  Yost  muttered,  unable  to  believe 
what  she  was  seeing,  the  little  snake 
dangling,  forgotten,  from  her  hand.— 
District  Game  Protector  K.  M.  Zinn, 
Bernville. 


Calls  ’Em  All  In 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - State 
Game  Lands  219  is  very  popular  with 
nonresident  hunters.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  1973  archery  deer  season, 
Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Gower 
and  I counted  29  cars  while  patrolling 
there.  All  but  five  had  out-of-state 
licenses,  with  one  from  Wyoming 
being  the  most  distant  visitor.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  A.  D.  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


Killer  Instinct? 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - I recently 
witnessed  something  I could  hardly 
believe.  Two  gray  squirrels  chased  a 
chipmunk  across  a highway.  They 
caught  it  and  scuffled  with  it.  As  I 
went  up  to  them,  they  ran  away  but 
the  chipmunk  did  not.  Investigation 
by  autopsy  showed  that  the  squirrels 
had  killed  the  chipmunk  by  biting  it 
through  the  skull  and  in  several  other 
places.  Prior  to  this  I never  knew 
that  squirrels  could  be  classed  as 
predators,  unless  possibly  on  bird 
eggs.— District  Game  Protector  W.  N. 
Weston,  Boyers. 


Could  Grunt  Loud! 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - In  a rural 
community  such  as  where  I five,  when 
a highway-killed  deer  is  observed,  I 
usually  receive  several  calls.  I ap- 
preciate this  cooperation.  There  is 
also  a humorous  side  to  this,  as  dur- 
ing the  past  month  on  busy  Rt.  322 
when  a large  horse  was  struck  and 
killed  by  a truck.  No  less  than  ten 
persons  requested  me  to  go  get  that 
one.  My  reply  was,  “I  would  either 
have  to  be  Charles  Atlas  or  get  one 
awfully  good  hernia  belt.”— District 
Game  Protector  R.  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflin- 
town. 


Who  Needs  One? 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- Recent- 
ly my  wife  and  her  father  were  dis- 
cussing the  upcoming  hunting  season 
and  Granddad’s  need  for  a ride  into 
town  to  purchase  his  license.  The  con- 
versation was  held  in  the  presence  of 
“J.  J.”  (Jerry,  Jr.),  the  youngest  of 
the  Zeidler  brood,  who  after  digesting 
the  word  “license”  several  times  in- 
terrupted and  added  his  two  cents  as 
only  a three-year-old  can  do.  He 
blurted  out,  “Grandpop,  you  don’t 
need  a license,  you  ain’t  no  dog!”— 
District  Game  Protector  G.  J.  Zeid- 
ler, Rockton. 
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Meet  the  People 

MONTOUR  COUNTY  - Several 
hundred  thousand  people  attended 
the  Bloomsburg  Fair  this  year.  After 
spending  all  week  assisting  fellow 
officers  at  the  Game  Commission  ex- 
hibit, I would  estimate  that  one  out 
of  ten  persons  attending  had  a ques- 
tion or  remark  for  us.  Harold  Harter, 
Clyde  Laubach,  Ed  Sherlinski,  Bob 
Nolf  and  myself,  drawing  on  a total 
of  115  years  of  experience,  managed 
to  answer,  explain,  or  listen  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  At  least  we  think 
we  did!  A couple  of  things  noted 
were:  Less  than  half  a dozen  com- 
plaints on  the  hunting  license  fee  in- 
crease; many,  many  complaints  on 
the  handling  of  “doe  license”  issuing 
in  their  counties;  of  the  many  com- 
pliments concerning  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  management  programs,  the 
majority  came  from  nonresidents  of 
our  state;  and  the  GAME  NEWS  sold 
like  old-fashioned  buckwheat  cakes!— 
District  Game  Protector  R.  W.  Dona- 
hoe,  Danville. 


No.  1 and  No.  2 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - The  two  best 
questions  I received  this  month  are: 
(1)  When  does  snake  season  start?” 
and  (2)  “How  do  you  put  a splint  on 
a ground  mole  that  has  a broken  leg?” 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  A.  Bad- 
ger, Altoona. 


Now  You  Know 

FOREST  COUNTY  - Of  all  the 
questions  asked  me,  the  most  common 
one  is,  “How  does  the  deer  situation 
look  this  year?”  My  answer:  “Excel- 
lent.”—District  Game  Protector  E.  L. 
Taylor,  Tionesta. 


Where  Was  Wyatt? 
VENANGO  COUNTY-Deputy  Low- 
ros  was  on  night  patrol  when  he  heard 
a shot  nearby.  He  went  to  investigate 
and  as  he  neared  a field,  three  men 
came  out  of  the  brush  pointing  guns 
at  him.  They  were  farmers  who  had 
just  shot  into  the  air  to  scare  off  two 
men  trying  to  take  a steer.  Jim 
thought  he  had  some  deer  poachers, 
and  the  farmers  thought  they  had  a 
cattle  rustler.  It  took  a lot  of  talking 
to  straighten  out  just  who  everyone 
was.— District  Game  Protector  L.  E. 
Yocum,  Oil  City. 


Unusual  Whitetails 
CLARION  COUNTY -In  Septem- 
ber I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
albino  deer  and  about  a week  later 
about  two  miles  away  I saw  a mel- 
anistic  one.  Both  were  does  and  the 
black  one  had  a normal  colored  fawn 
at  her  side.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 
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Well-Fed  Wanderer 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - In 
September  this  county  recorded  its 
first  road-killed  bear.  While  this  is 
not  considered  as  bear  country,  more 
of  these  animals  have  been  seen  this 
year  than  ever  before.  This  particular 
specimen  was  a large  male  and  its 
stomach  was  literally  stuffed  with 
com.— District  Game  Protector  D.  G. 
Day,  Hallstead. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - Year 
after  year  we  urge  hunters  to  utilize 
the  farming  areas  for  deer  hunting 
because  of  the  widespread  damage 
caused  by  deer  eating  or  trampling 
crops  or  gardens.  If  hunters  don’t  feel 
deer  use  farmland  that  much,  just  ask 
a farmer  what  crops  are  suffering 
damage  from  deer.  He’ll  answer: 
sweet  corn,  field  corn,  hay,  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  apples,  pears, 
potatoes,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  gar- 
den crops  such  as  cabbage,  beans, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  cranberries, 
blackberries,  elderberries,  peppers, 
carrots,  beets,  lettuce,  pumpkins,  can- 
taloupes and  watermelons.  About  the 
only  thing  they  haven’t  gotten  into  yet 
is  onions  and  I’m  not  going  to  say 
they  won’t  eat  them,  because  about 
the  time  I do,  I’ll  get  a call  on  “onion 
damage”  by  deer.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  R.  Furlong,  Ramey. 


NHF  Day  at  Mall 

BERKS  COUNTY  - An  exhibit  at 
the  Berkshire  Mall  for  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  drew  a tre- 
mendous response.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Federated  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
of  Berks  County.  The  management  of 
the  Mall  was  well  pleased  and  asked 
for  a larger  display  next  year.  Of  the 
many  thousands  who  viewed  the  ex- 
hibits, only  one  “friend  of  animals” 
made  herself  known.— District  Game 
Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker,  Reading. 


He’s  a Big  One! 

ERIE  COUNTY  - While  assisting 
with  lectures  and  tours  on  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  at  the 
Siegel  Marsh  Visitors  Center,  Depu- 
ties Tombaugh  and  Messina  were  ap- 
proached by  a little  girl.  As  she 
pointed  to  a mounted  specimen  of  a 
30-pound  beaver,  she  exclaimed.  “I 
know  what  that  is,  it’s  a chipmunk.” 
Later  Deputy  Tombaugh  suggested 
that  perhaps  we  should  have  the 
“chipmunk”  measured  at  the  next 
Boone  & Crockett  session.— District 
Game  Protector  A.  C.  Martin,  Erie. 


Hunter  Safety  Pays 
MIFFLIN  COUNTY -It  is  really  a 
good  feeling  to  start  off  the  fall  of  the 
year  with  hunter  safety  courses  and 
be  able  to  see  how  aware  of  and  in- 
terested in  safety  the  youngsters  are. 
But  even  more  rewarding  is  to  have 
one  of  the  parents,  who  has  sat 
through  a course,  come  up  and  tell 
you  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  course 
and  that  he  really  learned  something 
from  it.  This  has  happened  to  me 
several  times  this  fall,  and  it  has  real- 
ly made  my  day.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector T.  A.  Saylor,  Lewistown. 
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WILLIAM  A.  HODGE 


STEPHEN  C.  MACE 


Hodge  Retires;  Mace  New  Supervisor 


WILLIAM  A.  HODGE,  Supervisor 
of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Southcentral  Division,  retired  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  following  36  years  of 
service.  Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor 
of  the  Southeast  Division,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Southcentral  to  re- 
place Hodge,  and  Stephen  C.  Mace, 
Land  Management  Assistant  in  the 
Southeast,  has  been  named  to  replace 
Glenny. 

Hodge,  a native  of  Karthaus,  started 
his  career  with  the  Game  Commission 
in  1935  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
in  Centre  County.  He  was  a member 
of  the  second  class  at  the  Ross  Lef- 
fler  School  of  Conservation,  then  was 
assigned  as  a Traveling  Game  Pro- 
tector and  Special  Assignment  Officer 
in  Jefferson  County.  Hodge  served 


with  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II,  then  as  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  in  the  Northeast  Division 
before  becoming  Division  Supervisor 
in  the  Southcentral  in  1961. 

Mace  was  a member  of  the  fifth 
training  class.  Following  graduation 
in  1949,  he  was  assigned  successively 
as  Land  Management  Officer,  Con- 
servation Information  Assistant,  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Area  Leader,  and 
Land  Management  Assistant  in  the 
Southeast  Division.  A native  of 
Hazleton,  Mace  was  a platoon  leader 
with  the  80th  Infantry  Division  in 
World  War  II.  During  extensive  com- 
bat service  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations,  he  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star  and  Purple 
Heart. 
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PHOTO  TAKEN  AT  Camel  Lowery  Place,  east  of  Blossburg  in  Tioga  County,  about 
1915,  indicates  the  kind  of  hunting  enjoyed  in  that  area.  Photograph  from  Richard 
Esaias,  Blossburg. 


Eock*  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  World  of  the  Wood  Duck,  by  F.  Eugene  Hester  and  Jack  Dermid,  and 
The  World  of  the  Gray  Squirrel,  by  Frederick  S.  Barkalow,  Jr.  and  Monica 
Shorten  are  two  new  releases  in  editor  John  K.  Terres’  Living  World  series, 
published  by  the  Lippincott  Co.,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19105.  Each  discusses  its  particular  subject's  life  through  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  writing  is  clear  and  concise — well  researched  and  highly 
readable.  Excellent  black  and  white  photos.  $5.95  each. 

Introduction  to  Water  Trails  in  America,  by  Robert  Colwell,  and  Introduc- 
tion to  Canoeing,  by  Bradford  Angier  and  Zack  Taylor,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  can  be  viewed  as 
companion  publications  for  a sport  which  is  continuously  gaining  popularity. 
The  canoeing  book  covers  all  phases  of  the  sport — choosing  the  craft, 
strokes,  paddles,  handling  techniques,  and  much  related  information — 
while  Colwell’s  book  describes  in  considerable  detail  over  a hundred  float 
trips  on  rivers  and  streams  from  Maine  to  California.  Paperbound,  $2.95 
each. 
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> DEPUTY  Arnold  Anderson  working  to  re- 
move monk  parakeet  nest  from  home  of 
Peter  Maczuzak,  of  Ellsworth.  Net  was 
used  to  capture  two  adult  birds.  Six  young 
birds  were  found  in  nest,  which  was  over 
3 feet  in  diameter.  These  birds  are  ex- 
tremely destructive  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  established  in  U.  S. 
If  seen,  please  notify  Game  Commission. 


I 


LEROY  (SHORTY)  MANNING,  Delaware 
County,  was  honored  at  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men Clubs.  PGC  Executive  Director  Glenn 
Bowers  congratulates  him  here. 

Hunting  License  Collection 

David  W.  Brown,  1217  Pinewood 
Dr.,  New  Port  Richey,  Fla.  33552,  has 
almost  complete  collections  of  Penn- 
sylvania hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 
He  would  like  to  trade  duplicates  for 
those  he’s  missing. 


* 
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Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order  for  $ for  my 

subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS. 

□ NEW  □ RENEWAL 

(Check  One) 


□ 3 Years  $5.00  □ 1 Year  $2.00 
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State  
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Merry  Christmas! 

By  Susan  M.  Pajak 


I AM  QUITE  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Christmas  Day  is  almost  here,  and 
with  all  the  things  I have  yet  to  do 
I’m  just  in  the  mood  to  belt  (pardon 
me)  the  next  wiseacre  who  reminds 
me  that  they  have  had  their  Christmas 
shopping  finished  for  . . . “just  weeks 
and  weeks,  honey  . . 

Well,  I haven’t  . . honey  . . but 
since  I would  like  to  give  the  love 
of  my  life  something  extra  special  this 
year  I guess  I had  best  be  on  my  way. 
There  won’t  be  much  of  a problem  in 
this  department  since  anything  in  the 
outdoor  line  would  be  more  than  wel- 
come, I’m  sure. 

Now  he  did  take  a shine  to  a special 
trapgun.  Let’s  see,  that  was  on  page 
22  . . . $4,500.  . . . Well,  maybe  some- 
day, love,  but  don’t  expect  it  this 
Christmas— or  next,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

But  since  we  do  so  much  shotshell 
shooting  I bet  he’d  just  love  that  ter- 
rific shotshell  reloader  on  page  . . . 
oh,  dear  . . . it’s  $498.  . . . 

I have  it.  A new  gun  cabinet.  Yes, 
indeed.  Let’s  see  . . . $227.90. 

Well  . . . 

Maybe  he’d  enjoy  another  dog.  A 
good  one  goes  for  about  $200.  Come 
to  think  of  it  we  have  enough  dogs 
for  now. 

A new  bow  for  the  next  archery 
season  would  surely  be  a welcome 
gift  . . . $165.  However,  his  other  one 
is  still  in  very  good  condition  and 
what  with  a little  bit  of  shining  up  . . . 

A rifle  scope.  That’s  it!  Hmm  . . . 
$99.95.  Well,  maybe  a down  sleeping 
bag  . . . $124.50  ...  or  binoculars, 
$178.  Noooo  . . . 

Now  why  didn’t  I think  of  this 
before.  Reloading  supplies.  He  for- 
ever needs  reloading  supplies  and  a 
nice  supply  of  wads,  primers,  shot  and 
powder  comes  to  about  $50.  Perhaps 
I’ll  just  wait  until  he  runs  out. 

Maybe  this  hunting  coat  for  only 


STEPHANIE  and  Valerie  Pajak  wrapping 
their  daddy’s  Christmas  present.  Some- 
times a job  like  this  calls  for  a great  deal 
of  work  and  concentration! 

$38.50.  I think  I can  go  $38.50  for 
him.  Or  how  about  new  boots  for 
only  $24.50,  a dozen  broadheads  for 
$21.95  . . . 

He  does  need  another  gun  case. 
Here’s  a nice  one  for  only  $20.  Maybe 
a couple  of  good  outdoor  books  for 
around  $19,  a new  knife  for  $18  . . . 
and  here’s  winter  sport  gloves  for 
$17  . . . and  a lantern  for  $16.50  . . . 
a cartridge  belt  for  $10.47  . . . 

A bow  and  arrow  wall  rack  would 
look  nice  . . . $7.50  ...  or  maybe  I 
should  get  him  a 3-year  GAME 
NEWS  renewal  for  $5  . . . rifle  clean- 
ing kit  . . . $3.75  ...  or  perhaps  100 
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paper  targets  for  $1.27  . . . bow  string 
wax  for  980  . . . target  pasters  for 
290  ..  . 

Gee,  it’s  difficult  picking  out  the 
perfect  gift.  I mean,  money  is  no  ob- 
ject when  it  comes  to  someone  you 
are  really  hung  up  on,  but  I think  he’ll 
just  love  this  red  workman’s  handker- 
chief and  it’s  so  reasonable.  Wonder 
if  I could  get  it  gift  wrapped? 

Christmas!  What  an  absolutely 
wonderful  time  of  the  year!  May  you 
and  yours  be  blessed  abundantly  by 
our  dear  Lord.  Merry  Christmas! 

* « O 

QUESTION:  Hi  Susan:  “What  in 
the  world  are  ‘soft  birds’!!”  Someone 
Who  Doesn’t  Know  in  Philly. 


ANSWER:  Hi  SWDK:  “Some  say 
‘soft  birds’  while  others  say  ‘soft  tar- 
gets.’ It’s  a phrase  heard  in  trap- 
shooting to  describe  a clavbird  that 
apparently  has  not  traveled  the  full 
distance  after  it  has  left  the  traphouse. 
Properly,  the  claybird  throwing  de- 
vice is  set  up  to  throw  a claybird  the 
regulation  distance  of  not  less  than 
48  yards  nor  more  than  52  yards.  Vet- 
eran trapshooters  seem  to  know  in- 
stinctively when,  or  why,  claybirds 
fall  short  of  this  distance,  hence  call- 
ing them  ‘soft  birds.’  Thanx  for  writ- 
ing.” SMP 

December  Profile 

Dear  Santa:  Mrs.  Alyce  Kramer  of 
McMurray  would  like  a 10-  or  12- 
point  buck  for  Christmas.  An  avid 
outdoorswoman,  Alyce  already  has 
three  deer  to  her  credit— a 4-point  and 
two  antlerless— and  goes  after  small 
game  with  gusto  and  much  success. 
She  likes  Venango  and  Indiana  Coun- 
ties for  deer  and  Washington  County 
for  small  game.  Even  tho’  her  five 
children  (and  hubby,  George)— who 
all  hunt  and  sportshoot,  incidentally 
—keep  her  pretty  busy,  she  still  man- 
ages to  shoot  trap  throughout  the 
summer  with  scores  in  the  20’s  x 25. 


Should  Sunday  Hunting  Be  Permitted? 

Each  fall  we  receive  inquiries  concerning  the  possibility  of  Sunday  hunting. 
The  Game  Law  forbids  the  hunting  of  game  on  Sunday,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission does  not  favor  a change  in  the  law.  The  availability  of  land  on  which 
to  hunt  is  the  key  to  the  question.  For  years,  the  Game  Commission  has  en- 
deavored to  make  as  much  land  available  for  public  hunting  as  possible. 
Much  of  the  state’s  hunting  is  done  on  privately-owned  property  in  rural  sec- 
tions. Right  now,  hunting  rights  are  leased  by  the  Game  Commission  from 
more  than  30,000  private  landowners  enrolled  in  the  Farm  Game,  Forest  Game, 
and  Safety  Zone  programs.  These  programs  open  up  more  than  5,000,000 
acres  to  public  hunting.  Most  of  these  rural  landowners  are  opposed  to 
hunting  on  Sunday,  and  have  told  the  Game  Commission  they  will  close  their 
properties  to  sportsmen  should  Sunday  hunting  be  permitted.  The  amount  of 
land  closed  to  sportsmen  would  be  incalculable,  and  any  advantage  gained 
through  permitting  Sunday  hunting  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  loss  of 
areas  on  which  to  hunt.  Further,  most  worshipers  at  rural  churches  holding 
Sunday  services  would  take  a dim  view  of  inconsiderate  hunters  who  would 
disrupt  the  services  with  the  discharge  of  a firearm. 
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WHEN  GOVERNOR  MILTON  SHARP  VISITED  the  Carlisle  Fish  & Game  Club  during 
National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day  activities,  attending  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  gave  him  a copy  of  that  group’s  book,  “The  Eastern 
Trail.”  Rountree  suggests  it  as  a Christmas  present  for  all  sportsmen. 


Gift  Giving  Time  for  Campers 

By  Les  Rountree 


CHRISTMAS  gift  giving  time  is 
nearly  on  us  and  I can’t  think  of 
any  people  on  earth  who  would  have 
more  ideas  about  what  to  give  (and 
what  they’d  like  to  receive ) than 
campers.  There  is  always  something 
they  need  or  think  they  need.  Let’s 
take  a look  at  some  of  this  year’s 
possibilities. 

Charcoal— Now  here’s  an  oddball 
Christmas  gift  idea,  but  one  that  I 
think  has  real  merit.  Best  of  all,  it 
can  be  an  all  year  gift.  As  most  of 
the  regular  readers  of  this  column 
know,  I’ve  long  advocated  the  use 
of  real  wood  for  outdoor  cooking 
purposes.  So  many  of  the  prepared 
“charcoal”  briquets  are  not  really 
charcoal  at  all.  Some  of  these  cubes 
impart  a bad  taste  to  meat  and  fowl 
and  the  addition  of  charcoal  lighter, 


the  petroleum  distillate  variety,  makes 
it  even  worse.  Besides,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  conserving  fuel  oil. 

This  year  during  a trip  to  Maine,  I 
spotted  a stack  of  brown  bags  piled 
up  in  front  of  a filling  station  that 
turned  out  to  be  real  hardwood 
charcoal.  I hadn’t  seen  unadulterated 
honest-to-goodness  charcoal  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  many  years,  so  I bought 
a half  dozen  bags  and  enjoyed  good 
charcoal  cooking  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  The  real  stuff  burns  more 
quickly  than  the  briquets  do  but  the 
genuine  charcoal  taste  is  worth  it. 
You  can  start  it  easily  with  rolled  up 
newspapers,  or  denatured  alcohol  can 
be  purchased  at  the  drug  store  for 
quick  ignition.  No  after  taste  is  evi- 
dent and  the  charcoal  fires  up  almost 
instantly. 
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Perhaps  I can  persuade  some  Penn- 
sylvania dealers  to  stock  real  char- 
coal, but  in  the  meantime  you  can 
order  a five  pound  bag  of  it  from  the 
Amherst  Charcoal  Co.,  Amherst, 
Maine  14605.  They  will  ship  it  post- 
paid for  $2  (the  high  price  is  mostly 
shipping  cost  since  the  charcoal  sells 
for  79^  a bag  in  Maine).  If  you  have 
a friend  who  does  a lot  of  outdoor 
cooking,  they’ll  love  the  stuff  and  so 
will  you.  If  some  reader  knows  about 
a local  source  for  real  charcoal,  I’d 
like  to  know  about  it. 

Solid  Shampoo— Stocking  stuffer  idea 
for  the  whole  camping  family  is  the 
new  solid  state  shampoo  put  out  by 
the  Neutrogena  Company.  They’ve 
been  making  a good  complexion 
cleansing  soap  for  years  that  is  popu- 
lar with  teenagers.  This  new  product 
is  made  to  order  for  backpackers. 
Weighs  practically  nothing  and  it 
really  works.  The  whole  family  tried 
it  and  we  like  it  a lot.  Wet  the  hair 
and  rub  in  a little  of  the  shampoo 
with  the  fingertips.  It  lathers  up  well 
and  has  a pleasant,  non-antiseptic 
odor.  A 3M-OZ.  bar  sells  for  $1  at 
drugstores  and  department  stores. 

Norwegian  Style  Fishnet  Underwear 
—The  greatest  thing  for  walking 
campers  or  serious  hikers  is  the  fish- 
net underwear  that  has  been  popular 
in  Europe  for  many  years.  This  is 
sold  under  a variety  of  brand  names 
and  most  of  it  is  quite  similar.  It 
works  equally  well  in  winter  or  sum- 
mer. During  hot  weather  the  tee 
shirt  can  be  worn  by  itself  and  is 
most  comfortable.  Under  a light, 
loose  fitting  shirt  it  allows  the  body 
to  cool  by  evaporation.  Under  warm 
and  closer  fitting  clothing  in  the 
winter  it  creates  an  air  space  that 


YOU  CAN  SKI  or  snowshoe  to  music  with 
this  far-out  item,  though  its  most  useful 
application  is  as  a training  device  for  be- 
ginners on  the  slopes. 

holds  your  body  heat  but  still  allows 
some  breathing  room.  Comes  in  many 
colors  and  is  100  percent  cotton  so  no 
chafing  or  itching  will  occur.  The 
shirts  sell  for  about  $3.95  and  the 
pants  (long)  run  about  the  same. 
This  stuff  really  works!  Very  light 
weight  in  the  pack  too. 

Canteen— The  old  reliable  L.  L.  Bean 
Company  up  in  Freeport,  Maine,  is 
listing  a polyethylene  canteen  that 
holds  a quart  of  liquid.  It  doesn’t 
rust  and  it’s  non-breakable.  It  has  a 
metal  loop  for  belt  use  and  it’s  ideal 
for  backpackers  and  hunters.  I used 
to  carry  an  old  G.I.  type  metal  can- 
teen complete  with  canvas  padded 
case,  but  it  was  awfully  heavy  and 
bounced  around  in  an  uncomfortable 
manner.  A lot  of  ex-soldiers  will  know 
what  I’m  talking  about.  This  newer 
model  lies  flat  on  the  hip  and  weighs 
a mere  5 ounces.  Retail  price,  $2.50. 

Outdoor  Survival  Game— The  Stack- 
pole  Company,  long  famous  for  a 
wide  fine  of  outdoor  oriented  books, 
has  come  up  with  a family  game  that 
is  really  a super  idea  for  campers. 
There  are  five  games  within  one 
based  on  situations  that  occur  in  the 
wilderness.  They’re  called  “Lost,” 
Survival,  Search,  Rescue,  and 
“Pursue.”  Two,  three,  four  players  or 
teams  of  players  can  join  in.  Great 
for  rainy  days  in  camp  or  long  winter 
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FOLDING  METAL  wheel  block  is  easy  for 
mobile  camper  to  carry,  can  be  invaluable 
under  certain  conditions.  Valley  Tow  Rite 
makes  them. 

evenings  anywhere.  In  addition  to 
just  a game  there  is  a lot  to  be  learned 
with  this  new  product.  Sells  for  $10 
and  well  worth  it.  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  & Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17105. 

Wheel  Block— Here’s  a practical  gift 
for  campers  who  tow  trailers.  It  is 
also  valuable  for  all  motorists  who 
need  to  block  car  wheels  from  time 
to  time.  It’s  a folding  metal  block 
that  prevents  wheels  from  rolling 
when  you  don’t  want  them  to.  The 
device  stores  flat  and  is  a great  im- 
provement over  the  wooden  blocks 
that  I used  to  carry.  Made  by  the 
Valley  Tow-Bite  Company,  Box  850, 
Lodi,  Calif.  95240,  suggested  retail 
price  is  $5.26  at  your  local  RV  dealer. 
Portable  Toilet— Gloy’s,  a camping 
supply  equipment  company  located  at 
12  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 
10010,  is  now  marketing  a collapsible 
john  that  can  be  carried  on  a pack 
frame  or  in  a small  trailer.  This  is  no 
gag  gift  as  it’s  really  a necessity  in 
some  small  tent  trailers  that  offer  no 
“refined  facilities.”  The  price,  which 
includes  six  disposable  bags,  is  $7. 


Lantern  Reflector— Coleman  is  offer- 
ing a new  combination  handle  and 
reflector  for  all  of  their  220  and  228 
lantern  models  that  directs  the  illu- 
mination where  you  want  it  to  go. 
This  is  another  one  of  those  products 
that  makes  you  wonder  why  it  hasn’t 
been  done  before.  When  cooking  at 
night  or  shaving  or  a dozen  other 
things  that  wind  up  being  done  in 
the  dark,  this  device  puts  the  most 
light  right  where  you  want  it.  Could 
also  be  a valuable  emergency  boat 
light. 

Ski  To  Music  ( or  Snowshoe  or  What- 
ever)—Here’s  a device  for  people  who 
like  music  and  want  to  take  it  with 
them  . . . and  not  bother  anyone  else. 
This  product  is  marketed  by  the 
Garcia  Corp.,  100  Galaway  Place, 
Teaneck,  N.J.  07666  and  is  called  the 
Uvex  Sound  System.  The  unit  con- 
sists of  a carrier  for  a transistor  radio 
or  tape  deck  that  fastens  to  the  belt. 
A set  of  earphones  is  included,  along 
with  a strap  that  will  accommodate 
skiing  goggles.  While  one  is  gliding 
along  on  skis  or  snowshoes  he  can  lis- 
ten to  taped  music  or  his  favorite 


PLASTIC  AND  aluminum  reflector  with 
handle  makes  gasoline  lantern  easy  to 
carry,  sends  illumination  in  desired  direc- 
tion. From  Coleman. 
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radio  program.  The  device  also  has  a 
secondary  purpose  ( which  is  prob- 
ably more  useful)  and  that  is  to  offer 
a receiver  system  for  ski  instructors 
to  talk  to  students  who  are  actually 
out  there  on  the  slopes.  Mistakes  can 
be  corrected  on  the  spot  or  a student 
could  be  “talked”  through  a difficult 
slope  or  skiing  problem.  Suggested 
retail  price  is  $95. 

Books— These  are  always  a good 
Christmas  idea  and  there  are  more 
new  ones  coming  out  these  days  on 
outdoor  subjects  than  any  person  can 
keep  track  of.  Two  inexpensive  ones 
that  caught  my  eye  are  Knowing  the 
Woods  In  The  Dark  and  Reading  the 
Woods.  Both  are  by  Vinson  Brown 
and  published  by  Collier  Books,  866 
3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City  10022.  They 
give  the  camper  a base  for  some  new 
insights  into  what’s  around  him. 

Knowing  the  Outdoors  in  the 
Dark  was  especially  interesting  to  me, 
as  I have  long  been  fascinated  by  the 
number  of  animals  that  do  most  of 
their  traveling  after  darkness  sets  in. 
Many  of  our  more  common  mammals 
such  as  raccoons,  opossums  and 
skunks  are  night  runners  and,  in  fact, 
seldom  do  we  see  them  during  the 
light  hours.  Reading  the  Woods  is  a 
fine  primer  on  appreciating  all  forms 
of  wildlife,  plants  and  animals,  and 
would  be  a good  companion  book  for 
all  sorts  of  camping  trips.  The  books 
sell  for  $2.95  each. 

Gone  For  The  Day 

Also  in  the  book  line  is  the  fun 
and  fact  filled  Game  Commission 
publication  Gone  For  the  Day,  a col- 
lection of  the  Ned  Smith  columns 
of  that  name  which  appeared  in 
GAME  NEWS.  Pennsylvania’s  favor- 
ite wildlife  artist  and  observer  of 
things  outdoors  has  produced  a fine 
addition  to  any  outdoorsman’s  li- 
brary. It  sells  for  $2  and  is  available 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 

Another  fascinating  book  by  a 
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CHARCOAL  BRIQUETS  may  seem  a strange 
Xmas  gift,  but  these  are  made  from  real 
wood  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  that 
sets  ’em  apart. 

group  of  Pennsylvania  authors  is  The 
Eastern  Trail,  published  by  Freshet 
Press.  Featuring  such  authors  as 
Roger  Latham,  Keith  Schuyler,  Don 
Lewis  and  Bob  Bell,  this  book  offers 
camping,  archery  and  a host  of  out- 
door activities  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  There  is  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  Keystone  State,  as  the  book  is  a 
product  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association.  Sells  for  $8.95 
at  your  local  bookstore  or  it  can  be 
ordered  by  mail  from  the  Eddie  Bauer 
Co.,  Box  3700,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 
Ned  Smith  illustrated  this  one  too. 
Knives— I’ve  had  experience  with 
three  new  knives  this  year  that  are 
worthy  of  gift  consideration.  All 
campers  need  a good  knife  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  usually  welcome. 
The  first  is  from  Case,  the  Bradford, 
Pa.,  concern  that  has  been  making  fine 
cutlery  a long  time.  It’s  called  the 
Sodbuster  and  sells  for  $6.50.  It’s  a 
one-bladed  folding  affair  that  has  a 
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CAMPER/ HUNTER  who  rolls  hss  own  shot- 
shells  might  well  be  interested  in  this  re- 
designed Model  LT  tool  from  Texan  Re- 
loaders.  Comes  in  all  gauges. 

blade  lock  and  a slightly  tipped-down 
point  that  makes  a great  all  purpose 
camping  and  hunting  knife. 

The  second  is  from  Normark  and  is 
a refinement  of  their  Big  Swede  take- 
down model  that  also  features  a lock- 
ing blade.  Another  good  utility  knife 
with  a stainless  blade. 

The  third  is  from  Queen,  another 
Pennsylvania  (Titusville)  concern, 
and  is  called  the  Coho.  The  Coho  was 
designed  as  a fillet  knife,  with  a 
round  scoop  on  the  aft  end  of  the 
handle  for  cleaning  out  the  blood 
line  on  fish  . . . hopefully  Coho  sal- 
mon, hence  the  name.  I’ve  found  this 
round  scoop  to  work  well  as  a tasting 
spoon  for  camp  stews  and  soups,  as 


well  as  for  its  intended  purpose.  T] 
thin  blade  is  also  a great  meat  slice 

Olympus  35ECR— This  brand  nt 
camera  is  advertised  as  the  work 
smallest  35mm  electronic  camera, 
should  be  perfect  for  backpackii 
since  it  weighs  in  at  only  15  ounce 
I haven’t  tried  one  myself,  but 
friend  who  is  a photo  bug  has  ; 
Olympus  and  he  is  very  impresse 
with  the  quality  of  the  lens.  Pric 
start  at  $120  at  your  local  pho 
dealer. 

Texan  LT  Shotshell  Loader— I doi 
want  to  edge  into  compadre  D< 
Lewis’s  sphere,  but  a lot  of  campe 
are  shooters,  too,  and  I might  mentie 
that  Texan  Reloaders,  Inc.,  PO  Bi 
5355,  Dallas,  Texas  75222,  has  i 
designed  their  fine  Model  LT  loadii 
tool  to  make  it  an  even  more  stun 
unit.  It’s  made  in  all  common  gaug( 
and  will  load  2%"  or  3"  shells  witho 
additional  parts.  Price,  $44.95. 

December  is  usually  a busy  tin 
for  most  Pennsylvanians,  especial 
if  they  happen  to  be  deer  hunte 
with  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  pre 
arations  taking  place.  But  if  yo> 
camping  gear  does  need  some  r 
placements,  Christmas  is  a great  tin 
to  ask  for  some  specifics.  The  ne 
two  months  are  also  the  time  of  tl 
year  when  repairs  and  general  clea: 
up  should  take  place  on  tents,  tra 
ers,  boots  and  any  other  gear  th 
needs  some  attention.  The  long  wint 
nights  are  ideally  suited  for  checku] 
and  planning  sessions  for  next  spring 
first  outing.  Do  it  now.  You’ll  save 
lot  of  time  when  the  first  warm  da 
start  to  beckon  you  back  to  tl 
boonies.  Merry  Christmas  to  all! 


Gotta  Keep  Chewin' 

Deprived  of  its  food,  a mole  will  die  in  about  a day. 

Independent  Fellows 

The  vicuna  is  the  smallest  of  the  camel  family  and  has  never  been  di 
mesticated  owing  to  its  wild  and  active  nature. 
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GOOD  TURNOUT  OF  STUDENT' 
Tournament  at  East  Stroudsbur; 


Archery  as  a . . . 

School  Sport 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


HITE  UNIFORMS  against  dark 
skies  set  the  scene  at  East 
Stroudsburg  State  College  this  year 
for  a relatively  new  dimension  in 
archery  that  bodes  nothing  but  good 
for  the  sport.  It  was  the  6th  Annual 
Intercollegiate  Archery  Championship 
that  provided  plenty  of  excitement 
and  promises  even  bigger  things  for 
the  seventh  session  planned  for  Stet- 
son University  in  Deland,  Florida, 
May  9-11,  1974. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  the  college  scene  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  familiar  names  once  asso- 
ciated with  the  kids’  class  in  the 
Pennsylvania  state  tournament.  Proof 
that  the  kids  are  growing  up  was  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  they  were 
participating  as  members  of  the  teams 
from  five  Pennsylvania  colleges  and 
universities.  And  some  faces  from 
around  the  country  had  been  seen  at 


various  national  amateur  tournaments. 
Mixed  among  the  familiar  names  were 
those  who  served  as  coaches  for  the 
various  teams  which  have  contributed 
much  to  amateur  archery  over  the 
years. 

Aside  from  good  scores  in  marginal 
weather,  one  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  intellectual  level  at- 
tained by  this  fast  growing  sport.  A 
number  of  colleges  have  played 
around  with  archery  over  the  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  first  Inter- 
collegiate National  that  this  talent  was 
pulled  together  for  a public  exhi- 
bition which  appears  to  have  a happy 
future.  When  it  is  considered  that 
there  were  teams  from  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  a number  from  the 
Midwest  and  the  more  likely  states 
in  the  East,  it’s  seen  that  these  college 
students  take  their  archery  seriously. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  tournament 
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WITH  166  competitors  registered  for  the 
event,  there  was -plenty  of  work  for  those 
responsible  for  the  scoring — a necessary 
if  unglamorous  function. 

was  held  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
and  it  was  appropriate  that  Pennsyl- 
vania served  as  the  host  state  for  the 
event. 

Things  started  off  on  the  morning 
of  May  18,  and  George  W.  Gatlin  was 
on  deck  with  his  camera  to  record 
the  event  as  pictured  here.  Pennsyl- 
vania teams  were  present  from  Brex- 
el  University,  Philadelphia;  East 
Stroudsburg  State  College,  East 
Stroudsburg;  Millersville  State  Col- 
lege, Millersville;  Moravian  College, 
Bethlehem;  and  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park.  Mary- 
anne  Shumn  was  coach  for  the  host 
college,  E.  Lucile  Schneider  coached 
the  Orexel  team,  Julia  Bowers  was 
mentor  for  Millersville,  Dawn  Ketter- 
man  managed  the  Moravian  team,  and 
George  Ward  watched  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  entry. 

The  first  round  for  the  ladies  was 
the  Columbia.  This  is  a somewhat 
unfamiliar  round  to  the  average  tar- 
get archer  and  consists  of  72  arrows 
divided  among  three  distances— 30, 
40,  and  50  yards.  A new  record  was 
set  by  Carol  Jurn,  Arizona,  who  beat 


her  1972  record  by  10  points  to  p< 
a 632  out  of  a possible  648.  Jar 
Kemmerer,  of  the  host  college,  to 
second  with  a 620,  followed  by  Jani 
Smith,  California,  with  a 612. 

The  men  went  after  the  Americ 
Round  and  a Virginia  student,  B 
Ryder,  took  tops  with  a 784  out  of 
possible  810,  which  matched  the  r< 
ord  set  in  1971. 

900  Round 

In  the  afternoon  both  men  a 
ladies  shot  the  National  Archery  / 
sociation  900  Round.  Dennis  A 
Comak,  Kansas  State,  well  known 
Pennsylvania  amateurs,  came  in  w 
a second  round  top  total  of  819.  F 
der  missed  the  timer’s  flag  and  h 
to  give  up  his  last  two  arrows,  but 
maintained  overall  first  place  for  t 
first  day. 

Steve  Lieberman,  representing  A 
zona  State  University  but  a Penns 
vania  product,  had  dropped  down 
sixth  spot  after  two  rounds  of  shooti 
although  he  was  the  defending  cha: 
pion. 

Roll  call  was  at  7:30  a.m.  on  t 
morning  of  the  19th,  since  the  gru 
ing  FITA  Round  was  schedule 
Debbie  Green,  California,  had  mov 
into  top  spot  with  a 774  in  the  9 
Round  the  day  before,  and  she  i 
mained  on  top  for  the  event  to  defe: 
her  1972  title  and  break  her  o\ 
record  by  a total  of  111  points  for 
events.  Actually,  12  ladies  broke  t 
1972  record  of  1830  set  by  M 
Green.  Bob  Ryder  stayed  on  top  ai 
scored  172  points  over  the  1972  reco 
set  by  Steve  Lieberman.  Steve  b( 
his  old  record  and  only  finished  fifl 
Dennis  McComak  held  second,  a: 
third  was  nailed  down  by  Rudy  Fob 
Vista,  California. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING^ 
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East  Stroudsburg  managed  third 
place  in  the  team  standings  topped  by 
San  Bemadino  Valley  College,  San 
Bemadino,  California,  and  first  place 
winner  Riverside  City  College,  Cali- 
fornia. San  Bernadino’s  men’s  team 
took  their  third  straight  championship. 

Scores  are  not  so  important  as  the 
fact  that  166  archers  from  37  colleges 
in  16  states  were  registered  for  the 
event.  Men  and  women  were  nearly 
equally  divided  in  registration  with 
86  men  and  80  ladies  lined  up  for  the 
shoot.  Officials  were  all  well-known 
archery  advocates:  Mrs.  Patricia 

Baier,  once  among  the  top  ten  archers 
in  the  United  States;  Mrs.  Lura  Wil- 
son, several  times  New  York  State 
Ladies  Champion;  C.  R.  “Bud” 
Fowkes,  1972  Olympic  coach;  and 
Sherwood  Schoch,  former  Pennsyl- 
vania State  and  National  Archery 
Champion. 

3 Rounds  Used 

For  the  intercollegiate  shoots,  the 
ladies’  division  utilizes  the  Columbia 
Round,  the  NAA  900  Round  and  the 
FITA  Middle  Distance  Round.  The 
Middle  Distance  Round  simply  means 
that  all  shooting  is  from  two  distances 
with  36  arrows  released  from  60 
meters  and  36  from  50  meters.  The 
shorter  distance  employs  a target  of 
80  centimeters  across  the  face,  and 
one  of  122  centimeters  is  used  at  the 
longer  distance.  The  men’s  division 
utilizes  the  American  Round,  the  NAA 
900  Round,  and  the  FITA  Middle  Dis- 
tance Round.  In  the  men’s  Middle 
Distance  shoot  the  closest  distance  is 
50  meters  with  an  80  centimeter  face 
and  the  alternate  distance  is  70  meters 
with  a 122  centimeter  face.  In  the 
event  of  rain,  the  NAA  300  Indoor 
Round  is  used.  Team  scoring  is  based 
on  the  highest  combined  individual 
scores  of  three  women  or  three  men 
for  each  of  the  divisions.  A mixed  di- 
vision combines  individual  scores  of 
schools’  highest  two  women  and 
highest  two  men  archers. 

Roughly,  this  is  what  it  is  all  about 


CHECKING  OF  equipment  started  early  in 
the  morning  on  each  of  the  two-day  ses- 
sions. Everything  must  be  in  top  condi- 
tion and  must  meet  regulations. 

for  an  intercollegiate  tournament. 
But  the  implications  of  such  partici- 
pation augers  well  for  archery  across 
the  country.  Although  there  have 
been  44  annual  National  Archery  In- 
tercollegiate Mail  Tournaments,  the 
on-scene  tournament  sponsored  as 
the  College  Division  of  the  N.A.A.  is 
fairly  young.  Yet  its  growing  number 
of  participants  is  indicative  of  the 
interest  in  it,  and  each  of  these  young 
men  and  women  will  take  back  into 
their  communities  a love  of  archery 
that  is  certain  to  spread  its  influence 
around  the  country. 

There  has  been  a noticeable  drop 
in  local  club  participation  in  this  part 
of  the  country  in  recent  years.  This  is 
difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the 
increased  number  of  bow  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  least  the  local  clubs 
were  sending  archers  into  the  field 
who  were  much  more  knowledgeable 
than  those  who  had  no  club  associ- 
ation or  affiliation.  The  need  for  more 
information  about  the  bow  and  ar- 
row has  never  been  greater  than  it  is 
at  this  very  moment. 

Instruction  on  the  college  level 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  starts  with 
the  bare  basics  and  goes  up  into  the 
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ARCHERY  TEAM'S  registered!,  from  Arizona, 
Iowa,  California,  Kansas"  and  Washington, 
as  well  as  from  the  more  likely  states  in 
the  East 

expert  range  of  shooting.  Along  the 
way  the  participants  are  certain  to 
learn  a great  deal  about  the  tackle 
they  use  as  well  as  about  the  sport 
itself.  The  hope  here  is  that  this  urge 
for  more  knowledge  will  trickle  down 
to  the  high  school  level  on  a wide- 
spread basis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  local  clubs 
do  not  perform  an  important  func- 
tion—a worthy  function.  However,  it 
is  possible  that  the  individual  desire 
for  entertainment  is  somewhat  over- 
riding the  real  necessity  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  and  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow.  This  is  somewhat  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  commercial 
archery  lanes  do  well  with  proper 
publicity  and  management. 

Proper  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
is  not  easy.  Anyone,  of  course,  can 
learn  to  shoot.  But  there  is  a long 
way  between  the  ability  to  release  an 
arrow  and  to  acquire  efficiency  as  an 
archer.  Those  who  stay  with  target 
shooting  produce  no  problems.  A 
miss  on  a target  causes  little  more 
concern  than  for  a lost  or  broken 
arrow.  But  poor  shooting  on  the  hunt- 
ing scene  has  much  more  serious  im- 
plications. A broadhead  arrow  is 
potentially  more  dangerous  than  a 
target  point  because  is  is  usually  re- 


leased at  a living  creature. 

Consequently,  there  is  a very  cl< 
tie-in  in  implication  between  hunti 
and  target  archery.  Frequently  tarj 
archers  move  from  the  shooting  li 
into  the  woods  for  their  sport.  I 
too  many  don’t  even  cross  the  tarj 
line  to  get  there.  As  an  awareness 
ecological  problems  has  become  wi< 
spread,  everyone  is  much  more  c< 
scious  of  the  need  for  such  as  cle 
streams,  forest  fires,  the  unsightlin 
of  litter,  etc.  Closer  attention  to  i 
requirements  for  good  bow  hunting 
of  equal  importance. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  ; 
archery  growing  at  the  top  level 
education.  If  it  can  be  increasinj 
carried  into  high  schools  to  take 
proper  place  alongside  other  parti 
pating  sports,  the  entire  country  c< 
not  help  but  benefit. 

Unfortunately  for  the  purpose 
greater  mass  participation,  com] 
tition  today  tends  to  pull  together 
the  very  top  talent  in  any  sport  or 
tournament  basis.  But  the  great 
cumulative  pleasure  in  all  sports 
derived  by  the  individual  partieipa; 
on  the  golf  courses,  sand  lots,  t 
local  rifle  ranges,  the  garage  bask 
ball  court,  where  each  has  a char 
to  improve  himself  or  herself  and  < 
joy  advancement.  Those  who  succe 
in  school  sports  on  an  area  basis 
ceive  rewards  in  recognition  that  m 
be  unattainable  to  them  on  a sti 
or  national  level. 

Local  Recognition! 

This  is  not  meant  in  any  way 
lessen  the  importance  of  the  top  toi 
naments  that  bring  together  the  be 
It  is  just  that  recognition  nee 
greater  emphasis  through  particij 
tion  and  recognition  on  a local  lev 
It  is  still  important  to  be  the  best 
town,  or  the  country,  in  any  sport, 
is  important  to  be  one  of  the  b< 
in  the  local  archery  club. 

At  one  time,  golf  was  a game 
the  well-to-do.  Today  it  is  enjoy 
by  countless  thousands  across  t 
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• country.  If  guns  could  have  been 
j brought  to  the  schools  on  a local  level, 
(today  there  would  be  far  less  mis- 
understanding and  ignorance  of  their 
proper  utilization  as  a target  and  a 
r hunting  arm. 

Both  the  Pennsylvania  State  Arch- 
' ery  Association  and  the  National 

I Archery  Association  deserve  credit  for 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  sport  on 
a college  level.  For,  quite  a number 

I of  those  who  participated  at  East 
Stroudsburg  had  become  interested 
through  local  clubs  associated  with 
state  and  national  associations. 

I However,  as  indicated  by  the  con- 
tinuing problems  in  holding  local 
\ archery  clubs  together,  the  need  to 

(recognize  the  bow  and  arrow  in  com- 
petitive sport  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion is  emphasized.  Activity  in  the 
individual  clubs  is  too  often  rele- 
gated to  a handful  of  hard-working 
members  who  are  convenient  targets 
of  verbal  abuse  for  those  who  make 
up  the  fringe  element  which  enjoys 
the  facilities  but  shirks  on  the  work. 
True,  there  are  those  who  simply 
cannot  devote  the  time  they  might 


wish  to  archery  activities  because  of 
outside  commitments. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons,  it  is  a 
painful  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain a proper  program  in  a volunteer 
organization. 

One  group  which  has  done  much 
in  archery  on  an  organized  basis  is 
the  Y.M.C.A.  A number  of  local  Y’s 
conduct  programs  for  participation  in 
state  and  regional  events. 

But  it  will  take  a concerted  effort 
and  an  expression  of  interest  if 
archery  is  to  filter  into  high  school 
programs  across  the  country.  Partici- 
pation of  teachers’  colleges  in  inter- 
collegiate programs  might  be  one  an- 
swer as  these  young  men  and  women 
move  into  the  schools.  There  are  sum- 
mer programs  such  as  the  one  in 
Pennsylvania  sanctioned  by  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  where  teachers 
can  be  taught  to  instruct  in  archery. 

However,  it  takes  individual  dedi- 
cation to  get  anything  off  the  ground. 
It  takes  people  like  Maryanne 
Schumn,  East  Stroudsburg  State  Col- 
lege archery  instructor.  Miss  Schumn 
was  out  beating  the  drums  for  the 


LADY  ARCHERS  PREPARE  TO  SHOW  their  skill.  Previous  shoots  had  produced  fine 
scores,  but  all  records  were  broken  at  this  tournament. 
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biggest  thing  in  the  bow  and  arrow 
business  to  ever  hit  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania long  before  the  May  tourna- 
ment. In  addition  to  being  state 
coordinator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Arch- 
ery Program,  she  served  as  tourna- 
ment director  for  the  1973  United 
States  Intercollegiate  Archery  Cham- 
pionships. She  is  a certified  National 
Archery  Association  instructor  and 
serves  in  the  summer  as  a staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Teela-Wooket  Archery 
Camp  which  turns  out  certified  arch- 
ery instructors.  Miss  Schumn  was 
editor  of  the  1970-72  American 
Association  of  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  Division  of 
Girls’  and  Women’s  Sports  Archery 
Workshops  in  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania. A graduate  of  State  Uni- 
versity College  at  Cortland,  New 
York,  where  she  received  her  bachelor 
of  science  degree  and  had  an  out- 
standing athletic  record,  she  received 
her  master  of  science  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

What  is  the  future  in  the  college 
program  relative  to  archery? 

Probably  the  best  answer  is  con- 


tained in  a fast  glance  at  the  registr 
tion  for  the  East  Stroudsburg  tourn 
ment.  There  were  nine  registers 
from  Arizona  State  University;  fn 
from  Phoenix  College;  one  fro 
Brigham  Young  University,  Calgar 
Alberta,  Canada;  five  from  Califom 
State  University,  Long  Beach,  Ca 
fornia;  eight  from  Los  Angeles;  seve 
from  Riverside,  California;  eight  fro 
San  Bernadino;  seven  from  Virginic 
Madison  College;  thirteen  from  Flo 
ida;  four  from  Minnesota;  two  fro 
Washington  State,  etc. 

These  young  professionals  fro 
many  walks  of  life  and  educatk 
bring  their  talents  and  abilities  in 
amateur  archery  because  they  lo1 
the  challenge  and  the  sport.  The 
must  be  something  special  in  a spo 
that  will  bring  anyone  over  5,0( 
miles  in  the  round  trip  for  a two-d< 
contest.  This  should  be  evidem 
enough  to  encourage  others  in  low 
educational  levels  to  provide  this  o 
portunity  for  enjoyment  of  what 
certainly  one  of  the  world’s  oldest,  y 
newest,  sports. 

Meanwhile,  more  power  to  the 
college  kids  with  their  bows  ar 
arrows! 


Separate  Mailings  to  Game  Commission 

Every  year  a deluge  of  mailings  to  the  Game  Commission  in  early  Janua 
delays  services  to  the  general  public  and  sportsmen.  An  appeal  is  beii 
issued  to  hunters  to  help  alleviate  the  situation  by  making  separate  mailin 
to  the  commission. 

During  January  the  Game  Commission  processes  more  than  100,000  b 
game  kill  reports,  about  40,000  small  game  harvest  questionnaires  and  tho 
sands  of  GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  and  changes  of  address.  Many 
these  items  arrive  in  single  envelopes  or  bundles,  and  processing  is  delayi 
by  the  extra  sorting  and  routing  of  the  voluminous  mail. 

If  the  big  game  kill  report  cards,  small  game  harvest  questionnaires  ai 
GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  and  changes  of  address,  along  with  other  routii 
correspondence  and  orders,  are  mailed  separately,  faster  service  can  1 
assured. 
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LEWIS  PREPARES  TO  DRAG  OUT  nice  buck  taken  with  single  shot  Ruger  7x57mm. 
Though  perhaps  unusual  as  a Pennsylvania  deer  rifle,  he  finds  this  outfit  works  well 
1 for  him  under  selected  conditions. 


Cartridge  vs  Rifle 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I WAS  A tired  soldier  when  I 
reached  the  first  bench  on  a steep 
wooded  hillside  somewhere  north  of 
Salzburg,  Austria.  The  snow  was 
boot  top  deep,  and  my  breath  had  run 
out,  leaving  me  exhausted.  Thankful 
for  the  sight  of  nearly  level  ground, 
I placed  by  Ml  Carbine  against  a 
tree,  dropped  to  my  knees  and  dug 
out  a K-ration  from  my  field  jacket. 

The  pine-covered  clearing  sloped 
gently  to  a deep  gully  in  front  of  me 
and  then  shot  upward  on  a severe 
angle  to  a dense  stand  of  towering 
pines.  Well  over  100  yards  in  width, 
it  provided  a good  spot  to  rest  and 
watch,  since  the  smaller  pines  were 
evidence  of  reforestation. 

Before  I had  time  to  open  the  ham 
and  eggs,  a buck  and  doe  stepped 
from  the  larger  trees  and  looked  in 
my  direction.  Caught  flat-footed,  my 
carbine  was  a full  ten  feet  away,  and 


I had  never  felt  more  exposed.  My 
mind  churned  full  speed,  discarding 
ideas  as  quickly  as  they  flashed 
through  my  head.  Should  I dive  for 
the  carbine  and  take  my  chances  on 
a running  shot?  Could  I ease  knee  by 
knee  until  I reached  it?  Should  I 
just  stand  up  and  walk?  These  and 
more  kept  me  occupied  as  the  tiny 
deer  sensed  I meant  trouble  for  them. 

Placing  the  K-ration  in  the  snow, 
I fell  back  on  my  hunting  knowledge 
and  knew  I could  never  get  a shot  if 
a quick  move  was  made.  I chose  the 
idea  of  just  sliding  on  my  knees  with 
my  right  hand  extended.  As  I moved 
inch  by  inch,  I kept  my  gaze  glued 
on  the  two  deer.  Luckily  for  me,  it 
was  a downhill  push,  but  it  still  took 
most  of  a minute. 

Laboriously,  I forced  my  body  into 
a shooting  position.  I was  not  aware 
of  how  winded  I was  until  I raised 
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LEUPQID-SCQPED  Ruger  chambered  for 
284  Winchester  cartridge  makes  a power- 
ful and  accurate  combination,  suitable  on 
most  North  American  game. 

the  rifle.  It  seemed  the  muzzle 
wouldn’t  stay  in  a foot  circle,  and  my 
problem  was  compounded  by  the  fact 
the  aperture  sight  was  plugged  with 
snow.  I blew  several  hot  breaths 
against  the  sight,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
deer  began  walking  back  toward  the 
heavy  pine  stand. 

In  sheer  desperation,  I placed  the 
entire  sight  in  my  mouth  and  licked 
off  the  snow.  The  taste  was  awful, 
but  it  worked.  Seconds  later,  I froze 
the  perfect  Army  sight  picture  on  the 
buck’s  neck  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 
The  buck  fell  when  the  rifle  cracked, 
but  was  on  its  feet  as  the  echo  rang 
down  the  mountain.  Before  I could 
react,  both  deer  plunged  downhill, 


gathering  momentum  with  ever 
jump,  and  were  swallowed  in  th 
gully. 

Jumping  to  my  feet  I waited  fc 
the  deer  to  break  out  of  the  gulh 
Instead,  the  buck  appeared  at  full  ru 
not  sixty  feet  away  on  a collisio 
course  with  me.  I shot  as  if  the  dee 
were  a grouse.  What  happened  i 
hard  to  relate.  Like  a miniature  bul 
dozer  the  sliding  buck  tossed  a spra 
of  snow  six  feet  high  ahead  of  i 
Snow  particles  slammed  into  my  fac 
and  the  buck  came  to  an  abrupt  sto 
against  a two-foot  pine  less  than 
yard  from  my  feet.  Had  it  not  bee 
for  the  tiny  tree,  I would  have  bee 
bowled  over  like  a tenpin. 

Got  Doe  Too 

I was  so  flabbergasted  I just  stare 
in  disbelief  at  the  dead  buck.  M 
thoughts  were  still  far  from  collecte 
as  the  doe  came  out  of  the  gully  t 
my  right.  I lost  no  time  getting  o: 
three  quick  shots  that  didn’t  com 
close.  Suppressing  my  excitement, 
shot  as  the  doe  made  a quick  tur 
for  some  tall  pines.  As  the  tin 
speedster  disappeared,  I fired.  I hear 
the  thud  of  the  110-grain  bullet  an 
watched  the  doe  do  a somersault, 
lowered  the  carbine  with  a sneak 
grin,  knowing  that  lady  luck  ha 
smiled  on  me  twice  within  a minut< 

My  first  shot  at  the  buck  had  rt 
moved  an  antler  and  the  secon 
landed  between  the  eyes.  My  huntin 
partner  from  Wyoming  reached  th 
scene  as  I was  examining  my  shot 
and  wanted  to  know  what  size  pince 
movement  I had  fought  off.  H 
claimed  my  wild  shooting  cost  th 
taxpayers  back  home  plenty.  I wipe 
out  his  sarcasm  when  I told  him  I ha< 
two  deer  down. 

The  doe  was  a hundred  feet  fror 
where  hit,  and  again  I was  baffled  b 
what  I saw.  It’s  a known  fact  tha 
military  bullets  are  not  made  for  ex 
pansion  purposes,  yet,  that  110-grai: 
30-caliber  slug  seemed  to  produce  a 
much  shocking  power  as  a regula 
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308  big  game  slug.  At  first, we  thought 
| the  slug  may  have  hit  a limb  and 
j tumbled  in  the  deer,  but  closer  ex- 
amination proved  this  wrong.  During 
j that  winter  I shot  a number  of  deer 
but  never  witnessed  that  type  of  en- 
ergy from  the  Ml  Carbine  again. 

There  are  many  controversies  and 
table  pounding  arguments  over  all  as- 
pects of  hunting,  but  the  choice  of 
cartridges  has  to  be  somewhere  close 
| the  top  of  the  list.  While  no  Penn- 
sylvania hunter  would  give  much 
credence  to  the  little  30-caliber  Car- 
bine cartridge  as  a big  game  getter, 
if  I had  shot  just  the  doe,  I would 
be  hard  to  convince  the  little  cartridge 
wasn’t  pretty  potent.  Most  hunters 
i are  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
use  a variety  of  cartridges  on  actual 
big  game  hunts,  and  consequently 
must  stick  with  one  or  two.  With  all 
the  heated  flareups  over  which  is  best, 
the  average  fellow  is  constantly  con- 
fused. Also,  some  of  the  very  best  are 
being  grossly  overlooked  in  the  search 
for  power. 

The  type  of  rifle  seems  to  me  to 
, be  more  important  than  the  size  of 
! the  cartridge.  The  30-30  Winchester, 
for  instance,  lasted  through  the  years 
1 not  so  much  because  it’s  a highly 
| satisfactory  cartridge  but  due  to  the 
universal  appeal  of  the  Model  94 
I Winchester.  The  short,  easy  to  handle 
lever  action  94  won  the  hearts  of 
hunters  during  the  gaslight  era  and  is 
still  very  popular  today.  Unfortu- 
' nately,  the  trend  for  power  on  top 
j of  power  is  luring  a lot  of  hunters 
into  forgetting  the  best  type  of  action 
and  placing  all  the  emphasis  on  the 
cartridge’s  speed  and  power. 

Several  years  ago,  I was  stopped  by 
a deer  hunter  who  noticed  I was  car- 
rying a Ruger  No.  1.  Having  one  of 
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the  rifles  in  the  22-250  heavy  barrel, 
he  was  interested  in  the  usual  gun 
stuff.  He  was  all  enthused  until  he 
learned  that  my  No.  1 was  chambered 
for  the  old  7x57  or  7mm  Mauser. 
He  found  it  incredible  that  I could  be 
satisfied  with  such  a cartridge.  When 
he  learned  I was  a gunwriter,  he  was 
totally  shocked  and  disappeared  in  the 
brush  muttering. 


The  truth  was,  I was  just  as  well 
off  with  the  medim-power  7mm 
Mauser  cartridge  in  that  dense  area 
as  he  was  with  his  300  Magnum.  The 
longest  shot  possible  would  have 
fallen  far  below  three  fourths  of  a 
football  field,  and  my  140-grain  slug 
backed  with  39  grains  of  3031  left  the 
muzzle  at  over  2600  fps  and  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient.  Like 
too  many  hunters  today,  this  man 
was  relying  on  super  ballistics  instead 
of  necessary  killing  power.  The  extra 
shocking  power  created  by  his  180- 
grain  bullet  would  have  been  wasted. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in 
choosing  a cartridge  is  terrain.  The 
hunter  sticking  to  heavy  timber  and 
dense  brush  where  shots  are  short 
should  do  quite  well  with  the  30-30, 
7mm  Mauser,  32  Winchester  Special, 
35  Remington  or  the  old  348  Win- 
chester. Those  who  hunt  in  various 
areas  where  the  terrain  differs  will  be 
happy  with  the  308,  270,  30-06,  and 
even  the  new  25-06,  along  with  the 
6mm  cartridges.  Where  the  land  is 
wide  open  and  shots  could  reach  the 
400-yard  mark,  the  Magnums  have  to 
be  given  the  nod. 

The  desire  for  sheer  power  is  the 
wrong  approach.  However,  more  and 
more  hunters  are  leaning  toward  the 
Magnums,  and  I can’t  quite  under- 
stand this,  for  most  of  these  power- 
houses are  not  pleasant  to  shoot.  I 
can  readily  understand  the  elk  and 
moose  hunter  wanting  a 338  Win- 
chester or  a 300  Weatherby  Mag- 
num, but  I can’t  imagine  using  these 
cartridges  for  Pennsylvania’s  deer  and 
bear.  After  all,  there  is  no  point  in 
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having  excessive  power;  a home  run 
is  a home  run  whether  it  just  clears 
the  fence  or  leaves  the  park. 

Perhaps  it’s  because  during  the 
years  I ran  a sight-in  range  I learned 
too  many  hunters,  men  especially, 
are  psychologically  forced  into  buying 
the  large  cartridge  by  bantering 
buddies.  I must  point  out  that  many, 
many  of  these  fellows  never  enjoyed 
shooting  their  new  cartridge.  In  fact, 
time  and  again,  I sighted  in  a Mag- 
num only  to  have  its  owner  refuse  to 
take  a test  shot  or  two.  I suppose  in 
a psychological  way  the  hunter  may 
feel  better  with  the  Magnum,  but  in 
reality,  he’s  carrying  a rifle  he’s  afraid 
to  shoot  and  his  chance  for  success 
is  greatly  reduced  and  so  is  his  zest 
for  hunting. 

The  muzzle-loader  shooters  after 
the  Civil  War  thought  in  terms  of 


TOM  HOOKS  with  one  of  numerous  nice 
bucks  he  has  taken  with  Redfield-scoped 
243  Mannlicher  Schoenauer.  He  likes  this 
cartridge  for  its  light  recoil  and  excellent 
accuracy. 


caliber  size.  Most  of  those  old  mu 
kets  ranged  from  40  to  50  caliber,  ar 
few  hunters  then  would  have  co 
sidered  anything  smaller.  The  cap  ai 
ball  outfits  weighed  plenty  and  rec( 
was  no  problem.  With  today’s  rifl 
staying  well  under  eight  pounds,  r 
coil  is  important.  To  get  the  me 
from  any  rifle  requires  a good  bit 
practice,  and  not  too  many  fello\ 
or  gals  are  enthused  about  firing 
box  or  two  of  Magnums  just  for  tl 
fun  of  it. 

Type  of  Rifle 

From  what  I’ve  learned  over  t] 
years.  I’m  convinced  more  emphas 
is  needed  on  the  type  of  rifle  inster 
of  the  cartridge.  Notice  I didn’t  si 
caliber.  A 300  Savage  case  can  hand 
most  of  the  bullets  used  by  the  3 
caliber  Magnums,  but  there’s  a wha 
of  a difference  in  the  powder  charg 
I think  dependence  on  sheer  size  1 
cartridge  and  its  power  for  whitetj 
hunting  is  wrong. 

I’m  not  advocating  just  the  me 
ium-powered  cartridges,  for  I sincer 
ly  believe  the  Magnums  have 
definite  place  and  I pointed  this  oi 
earlier.  I am  trying  to  stress  that  tl 
conventional  big  game  cartridj 
common  on  every  sporting  goo< 
store’s  shelf  will  fill  the  bill  90  pe 
cent  of  the  time.  Many  a big  gan 
hunter  has  come  back  from  the  F 
North  to  tell  of  his  guide  who  h 
killed  dozens  of  moose  with  a regul 
30-30  or  270  Winchester.  Don’t  g 
me  wrong,  this  is  not  absolute  pro 
that  either  of  these  cartridges  is  pe 
feet  for  moose,  but  it  does  go  a lor 
way  in  revealing  any  cartridge  wi 
reasonable  power  is  adequate  wh( 
the  hunter  does  his  job. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  fa5 
flat  shooting  lightweight  bullets  ha> 
gained  so  much  popularity  some  ol 
standbys  have  been  overshadowed 
The  6mm’s  and  257  caliber  cartridge 
are  being  used  too  extensively, 
admit  under  the  right  conditions  tl 
100-grain  6mm  or  the  120-grain  2J 
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bullet  will  make  clean  kills,  but  I can’t 
forget  both  cartridges  were  designed 
iprimarily  for  either  open  country  or 
[strictly  varmint  hunting.  I’m  not  con- 
demning them  entirely,  but  I want 
to  point  out  a 90-grain  6mm  bullet 
may  practically  shred  a woodchuck 


To  prove  how  this  works,  my  good 
friend,  Harry  Montgomery  of  Cow- 
ansville,  has  killed  a number  of  deer 
and  moose  with  his  Remington  M760 
pump  in  the  280  caliber.  Seven  bucks 
were  taken  at  distances  beyond  185 
yards,  and  the  moose  was  killed  at 


SAVAGE  MODEL  99  HAS  LONG  been  a top  favorite  with  lever  action  fans  who  also 
like  high-velocity  loads.  It’s  strong,  fast  working,  efficient. 


but  fail  completely  to  drop  a deer 
or  bear  with  a shoulder  shot. 

I remember  some  of  the  contro- 
versy stirred  up  by  the  270  cartridge 
back  in  the  ’30s.  In  that  era,  a 130- 
grain  bullet  was  considered  too  light, 
even  though  it  was  constructed  to 
penetrate  deep  without  disintegrating. 
The  270  Winchester  made  the  grade, 
but  it  was  not  an  overnight  success. 
Charges  and  countercharges  lingered 
on,  even  though  there  was  little  re- 
liable evidence  to  back  such  charges. 
The  270  is  one  of  the  great  ones  when 
it  comes  to  long  range  shooting.  Its 
130-grain  bullet  will  handle  whitetails 
and  black  bear,  and  the  150-grain  will 
play  havoc  with  elk  and  moose. 

The  hunter  who  evaluates  his  hunt- 
ing terrain  and  his  psychological  ap- 
proach to  hunting  and  puts  this  into 
the  right  rifle  and  cartridge  will  have 
a definite  edge  in  the  woods.  Give 
the  action  the  utmost  attention;  keep 
in  mind  only  bolt  action  rifles  have 
readily  adjustable  triggers;  don’t 
overlook  the  weight  factor,  and 
choose  a rifle  of  proper  length.  When 
these  considerations  have  been  taken 
care  of,  then  start  thinking  about 
caliber  and  cartridge. 


over  200.  The  Remington  280  never 
generated  much  enthusiasm  with  the 
hunting  fraternity,  but  it’s  extremely 
potent. 

This  could  be  considered  an  iso- 
lated point,  and  probably  the  same 
thing  could  be  said  in  defense  of  the 
Magnums.  That’s  not  really  my  point. 
Harry  probably  wouldn’t  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  the  pump  action, 
and  he  probably  would  have  done 
just  as  well  with  the  308  or  the  270 
as  long  as  he  used  the  pump  action. 

Power  can’t  be  just  tossed  aside. 
It’s  very  essential  in  big  game  hunt- 
ing , but  what  seems  to  be  perplexing 
is  how  much  power  is  needed  and 
what  cartridges  have  enough.  From 
thousands  of  rounds  fired  in  various 
tests,  I’m  satisfied  most  conventional 
big  game  cartridges  are  adequate. 
Under  normal  hunting  conditions 
throughout  the  state,  cartridges  in- 
cluding 6mm’s  with  the  heaviest  bul- 
lets to  the  35  caliber  have  the  requi- 
sites to  be  classed  as  big  game  ammo. 

It  could  be  I hammer  away  too 
much  on  things  such  as  recoil  and 
psychology,  but  bear  in  mind,  I have 
been  involved  with  hundreds  of 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  helping 
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them  solve  their  shooting  problems. 
I have  actually  seen  on  numerous 
occasions  the  change  of  cartridge 
make  a poor  shot  look  like  a champ- 
ion. 

Size  and  sex  has  little  to  do  with 
the  makeup  of  a person.  One  lady 
who  fired  from  my  bench  handled  the 
’06  with  the  same  ease  as  the  222 
Remington,  yet  I have  had  husky 
men  benefit  immensely  after  chang- 
ing the  type  of  rifle  or  size  of  cart- 
ridge. 

Few  people  enjoy  being  battered 
while  shooting,  and  it  is  not  always 
the  cartridge  that  induces  recoil.  An 
ill-fitting  30-30  can  kick  like  a Mag- 
num. I know  that  when  a change  was 
made  some  of  these  fellows  took  a 
lot  of  abuse  in  camp  from  the  gang 
when  it  was  found  the  Magnum  had 
been  replaced  with  a 270  or  308,  but 
over  the  years,  the  ratio  of  success 


that  stemmed  from  these  changi 
proved  emphatically  to  me  that  there 
more  to  hunting  than  just  carrying 
powerful  rifle. 

As  most  of  you  know  by  now, 
place  much  emphasis  on  good  shoo 
ing.  I sincerely  believe  good  shootir 
with  any  deer  load  will  outdo  rando 
powerhouse  blasting,  and  I feel  tl 
hunter  should  be  more  interested  : 
how  well  he  can  handle  his  big  gan 
rifle  than  whether  it  is  chambere 
for  the  largest  cartridge  possible. 

ft  wasn’t  my  aim  in  this  colurr 
to  downgrade  Magnums  or  any  < 
the  more  powerful  big  game  car 
ridges.  The  main  thrust  is  to  brir 
to  light  some  facts  that  are  seldo: 
if  ever  discussed  today.  Success  < 
failure  is  more  likely  to  be  the  pro< 
uct  of  the  wrong  rifle  than  the  wror 
cartridge,  and  that  is  a point  woii 
considering.  . . . 


■ .Tag  Cold  Storage  or  Processing  Plant  Deer. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  deer  left  in  cold  storage  or  processing  plan 
must  be  tagged.  The  official  tag  provided  as  a part  of  the  hunting  licen: 
should  clearly  show  the  county  from  which  the  deer  was  taken,  and  the  t£ 
should  be  attached  and  remain  attached  to  the  deer  head,  rather  than  tl 
carcass.  A separate  tag  provided  by  the  hunter  or  processor  should  be  place 
on  the  carcass.  Deer  heads  are  collected  during  and  following  the  season  ar 
are  examined  by  research  biologists.  The  information  gathered  is  critical 
the  formation  of  the  Game  Commission’s  deer  management  program. 


The  New  Berlin  Gazette,  of  Union  County,  Pa.,  of  the  15th  ult.  gives 
an  account  of  a miraculous  escape  of  a Mr.  Joseph  Luts  of  that  place, 
who  was  walking  on  the  bank  of  Penns  creek,  opposite  Berlin,  when 
he  received  a rifle  ball,  which  was  discharged  by  a person  who  was 
diverting  himself,  in  shooting  at  a mark.  The  ball,  after  striking 
the  tree,  passed  off  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the  distance  of  90  yards, 
when  it  entered  the  pantaloons  of  Mr.  Luts,  immediately  below  the  waist 
band,  forced  its  way  through  his  watch  fob,  and  merely  cutting  the  skin 
so  as  to  draw  blood,  fell  to  the  ground.  [The  Lycoming  Gazette,  Wil- 
liamsport, October  9,  1821.] 
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The  Robber  Flies— Carsten  Ahrens  JUI 

RECIPES 

After  the  Hunt— Irwin  Ross  SE] 

RESEARCH 

Timberdoodling  in  Pa.— Richard  A.  Coon 

& James  S.  Lindzey  JAI 

Winter  Deer  Feed  for  Emergency— 

Alan  P.  Ammann  & 

Robert  L.  Cowan  FEI 

What  Do  Deer  Eat?— S.  A.  Liscinsky, 

C.  T.  Cushwa,  M.  J.  Puglisi, 

M.  A.  Ondik  MA' 


TRAPPING 


Trapping  and  Conservation— 

Larry  Sharp  JAI 

Why  Use  the  Steel  Trap  JUI 

Try  Trapping— Ken  James  JUI 

Techniques  of  a Tiny  Trapper— 

Marian  Baker  AU( 

Trapping  is  an  Art— Ken  James  SE1 

WOMEN’S  COLUMN 

The  Time  Is  Now— Susan  Pajak  JAI 

Of  Shotguns  & Gauges— Susan  Pajak  ..FEI 

Buying  a Shotgun— Susan  Pajak  MAI 

Try  Trapshooting— Susan  Pajak  API 

So  You  Have  a Puppy— Susan  Pajak  ....MA' 

Time— Susan  Pajak  JUI 

Proper  Shotgun  Handling— 

Susan  Pajak  JUI 

Let’s  Practice  Today— Susan  Pajak  AU( 

Susan  Goes  Back  to  School— 

Susan  Pajak  SE1 

To  Hunt  Small  Game— Susan  Pajak  ....OC] 

Think  Reloader— Susan  Pajak  NOl 

Merry  Christmas!— Susan  Pajak  DE( 
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GAME  NEWl 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  0.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS  

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  

EDWARD  T.  DURKIN  

Division  of  Administration 

DANIEL  H.  FACKLER  


DALE  E.  SHEFFER 


Division  of  Game  Management 


Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY  

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


Division  of  Information  and  Education 

ROY  W.  TREXLER  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin 
16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814  432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658. 
Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Jersey 
Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon 
16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814  643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  Dallas  18612. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143  or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605. 

Phone:  A.C.  215  926-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh.  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473. 
Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — G.  Russell  Enlow,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs 
16403.  Phone:  A.C,  814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville 
17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route, 
Williamsport  17701.  Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223. 
Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Mead- 
ville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814  382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION — C.  J.  Williams,  Acting  Superintendent, 
R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 
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GAME  NEWS 

A Great  Christmas  Gift 
for  Any  Relative  or  Friend  Who 
Is  Interested  in  Hunting,  Nature 
and  the  Outdoors 


1 Year  (12  Big  Issues) 

ONLY  $2.00 

2 Years  (24  Big  Issues) 

ONLY  $4.00 

3 Years  (36  Big  Issues) 

ONLY  $5.00 


GAME  NEWS 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


* 


WERT 
BOOKBINDING 

MIDDLETOWN,  PA. 
MAY  '74 

We 're  Quality  Bound 


